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AUTHOR^S    PREFACE. 

Among  the  many  and  important  evils  which  have  been  the  necessary 
result  of  the  profound  revolutions  of  modern  times,  there  appears  a  good 
extremely  valuable  to  science,  and  which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  human  race, — I  mean  the  love  of  studies  having  for 
their  object  man  and  society.  The  shocks  have  been  so  rude,  that  the 
earth  has,  as  it  were,  opened  under  our  feet;  and  the  human  mind, 
which,  full  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  lately  advanced  on  a  triumphal 
car  amid  acclamations  and  cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and 
stopped  in  its  career.  Absorbed  by  an  important  thought,  overcome  by 
a  profound  reflection,  it  has  asked  itself,  <^  What  am  I?  whence  do  I 
come?  what  is  my  destination?"  Religious  questions  have  regained 
their  high  importance;  and  when  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  scattered  by  the  breath  of  indifierence,  or  almost  annihilated 
by  the  astonishing  development  of  material  interests,  by  the  progress  of 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  by  the  continually  increasing  ardour  of 
political  debates, — ^we  have  seen  that,  so  far  from  having  been  stifled  by 
the  immense  weight  which  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  them,  they  have 
reappeared  on  a  sudden  in  all  their  magnitude,  in  their  gigantic  form, 
predominant  over  society,  and  reaching  from  the  heavens  to  the  abyss. 

This  disposition  of  men's  minds  naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  ask  what  this  revolution  had  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Unhappily,  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  inquiry. 
Either  because  they  have  looked  at  the  facts  through  the  distorted  me- 
dium of  sectarian  prejudice,  or  because  they  have  only  considered  them 
superficially,  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  conferred  a  signal  benefit  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  by  contributing  to  the  development  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the  word 
ciMizalion. 

What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has  man, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  religious,  social,  politi- 
cal, or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy?  Did  Europe,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholi- 
city, pursue  a  prosperous  career  ?    Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter 
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on  the  movements  of  civilization  ?  This  is  the  examination  which  I 
propose  to  make  in  this  work.  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  wants  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  CatholiQ  writers  were  convinced,  that  the 
complete  examination  of  these  questions  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet  have  done 
what  was  required  for  their  times ;  we  ought  to  do  the  same  for  ours. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  questions  I  have  adverted 
to,  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  elucidate  them  as 
they  deserve ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  I  promise  to  enter  on  my  task 
with  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth ;  and  when  my 
strength  shall  be  exhausted,  I  shall  sit  down  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  in 
expectation  that  another,  more  vigorous  than  myself,  will  carry  into 
effect  so  important  an  enterprise. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  work  of  Balmes  on  the  comparative  influence  of  Protestantism 
and  Catholicity  on  European  civilization,  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
American  public,  was  written  in  Spanish,  and  won  for  the  author  among 
his  own  countrymen  a  veiy  high  reputation.  A  French  edition  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  the  Spanish,  and  the  work  has  since  been 
translated  into  the  Italian  and  English  languages,  and  been  widely  cir- 
culated as  one  of  the  most  learned  productions  of  the  age,  and  most  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  When  Protestantism  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  theology,  compelling  its 
votaries  by  its  endless  variations  to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  faU 
back  upon  the  ancient  church,  it  adopted  a  new  mode  of  defence,  in 
pointing  to  its  pretended  achievements  as  the  liberator  of  the  human 
mind,  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  patron  of  science  and 
the  arts;  in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  social  ameliorations.  This 
is  the  cherished  idea  and  boasted  argument  of  those  who  attempt  to  up- 
hold Protestantism  as  a  system.  They  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  having 
fi*eed  the  intellect  of  man  from  a  degrading  bondage,  given  a  nobler  im- 
pulse to  enterprise  and  industry,  and  sown  in  eveiy  direction  the  seed 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  Looking  at  facts  superficially,  or 
throu^  the  distorted  medium  of  prejudice,  they  tell  us  that  the  reformers 
of  the  16th  centuiy  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  science  and 
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the  arts,  of  human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the 
word  cimlization.  To  combat  this  delusion,  so  well  calculated  to  en- 
snare the  minds  of  men  in  this,  materialistic  and  utilitarian  age,  the 
author  undertook  the  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
public.  ^^  What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has 
man,  either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  religious,  social, 
political,  or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  16th 
century?  Did  Europe,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  pursue 
a  prosperous  career?  Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter  on  the  move- 
ments of  civilization?"  Such  is  the  important  investigation  which  the  au- 
thor proposed  to  himself,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  accomplished 
his  task  with  the  most  brilliant  success  ?  Possessed  of  a  penetrating 
mind,  cultivated  by  profound  study  and  adorned  with  the  most  varied 
erudition,  and  guided  by  a  fearless  love  of  truth,  he  traverses  the  whole 
Christian  era,  comparing  the  gigantic  achievements  of  Catholicity,  in 
curing  the  evils  of  mankind,  elevating  human  nature,  and  diflusing  li^t 
and  happiness,  with  the  results  of  which  Protestantism  may  boast;  and 
he  proves,  with  the  torch  of  history  and  philosophy  in  hb  hand,  that  the 
latter,  far  from  having  exerted  any  beneficial  influence  upon  society,  has 
retarded  the  great  work  of  civilization  which  Catholicity  commenced,  and 
which  was  advancing  so  prosperously  under  her  auspicious  guidance. 
He  does  not  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  civilization  by  ProteU* 
ants;  but  he  asserts  and  proves  that  Protestantism  has  been  greatly  un- 
&vorable,  and  even  injurious  to  it. 

By  thus  exposing  the  short-comings,  or  rather  evils  of  Protestantism, 
in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  as  Bossuet  and  others  had  exhi- 
bited them  under  the  theological  aspect,  Balmes  has  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  Catholic  literature.  He  has  supplied  the  age  with  a 
work,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  which  must  command 
a  general  attention  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic,  in  perusing  its 
pages,  will  learn  to  admire  still  more  the  glorious  character  of  the  faith 
which  he  professes:  the  Protestant,  if  sincere,  will  open  his  eyes  to  the 
incompatibility  of  his  principles  with  the  happiness  of  mankind :  while 
the  scholar  in  general  will  find  in  it  a  vast  amount  of  information,  on  the 
most  vital  and  interesting  topics,  and  presented  in  a  style  of  eloquence 
seldom  equalled. 

^*  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  much  that  re- 
lates more  particular^  to  that  country.     In  &ct,  the  fear  that  Protestant- 
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ism  might  be  introduced  there  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  which  in- 

t 

dnced  him  to  undertake  the  woik.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
national  as  well  as  religious  feeling,  and  he  dreaded  its  introduction  both 
politicailj  and  religiously,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  country  in  both  points  of  view.  He  thought  that  it  would  destroy 
Ae  national  unity,  as  it  certainly  did  in  other  countries. 

'^A  very  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  where  he  states  the  rela- 
tions of  religion  and  political  freedom ;  shows  that  Catholicity  is  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  fitvorable  to  it ; 
and  proves  by  extracts  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  great  Catho- 
lic divines,  that  they  entertained  the.  most  enlightened  political  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  shows  that  Protestantism  was  unfavorable  to  civil 
liberty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  arbitrary  power  made  great  pro- 
gress in  various  countries  of  Europe  soon  after  its  appearance.  The 
reason  of  this  vms,  that  the  moral  control  of  religion  being  taken  away, 
physical  restraint  became  the  more  necessary."  The  author,  on  this  sub- 
ject, naturally  expresses  a  preference  for  monarchy,  it  being  a  cherished 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers ;  but,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  lays  down  as  essential  to  a  right  administration  of  civil 
tffiun,  regard  the  substance  and  not  the  form  of  government;  are  as  ne- 
cessary under  a  republican  as  under  the  monarchical  system ;  and,  if 
duly  observed)  they  cannot  fiul  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  people* 
This  portion  of  the  volume  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  in  this 
country,  and  ought  to  command  an  attentive  consideration. 

In  preparing  this  edition  of  the  work  fit)m  the  English  translation  by 
Messrs.  Hanford  and  Kershaw,  care  has  been  taken  to  revise  the  whole 
of  it,  to  compare  it  with  the  original  French,  and  to  correct  the  various 
errors,  particularly  the  mistakes  in  translation.  A  biographical  notice  of 
the  illustrious  writer  has  also  been  prefixed  to  the  volume,  to  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  his  eminent  character,  and  the  valuable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  society  at  large. 

Baltimore,  November  1,  1850. 


NOTICE    OF    THE    AUTHOR. 

James  Balmes  was  born  at  Vich,  a  small  city  in  Catalonia,  in  Spain, 
on  the  28tli  of  August,  I8IO.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  noted  for  their 
industry  and  religion,  and  they  took  care  to  train  him  from  his  childhood 
to  habitjp  of  rigid  piety.  Every  morning,  after  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass, 
his  mother  prostrate  before  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquia, 
implored  this  illustrious  doctor  to  obtain  for  her  son  the  gifts  of  sancti^. 
and  knowledge.     Her  prayers  were  not  disappointed. 

From  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  Balmes  applied  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  two  following  years  were  devoted  to 
a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  three  years  more  were  allotted  to  philosophy; 
a  ninth  year  was  occupied  with  the  prolegomena  of  theology.  Such 
was  the  order  of  studies  in  the  seminary  of  Vich.  While  thus  laboring 
to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  Balmes  preserved  an  irreproachable 
line  of  conduct  Called  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  submitted  readily 
to  die  strict  discipline  which  this  vocation  required,  and  he  was  seen 
nowhere  but  under  the  parental  roof,  at  the  church,  in  some  religious 
e(»nmunity,  or  in  the  episcopal  library.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
admitted  to  a  benefice,  the  reyenue  of  which,  though  small,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  education.  In  1826,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cer- 
vera,  which  at  that  time  was  the  centre  of  public  instruction  in  that  part 
of  Spain.  It  numbered  four  colleges,  in  all  of  which  an  enlightened 
piety  prevailed,  affording  the  young  Balmes  a  most  fiivorable  opportunity 
of  developing  his  rare  qualities.  Here,  the  firame  and  habit  of  his  mind 
were  observable  to  all,  in  his  deep  and  animated  look,  in  his  grave  and 
modest  demeanor,  and  in  his  method  of  study.  He  would  read  a  few 
pages  over  a  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands ;  then,  wrapt  in  his 
mantle,  he  would  spend  a  long  time  in  reflection.  *^  The  true  method  of 
study,''  he  used  to  say,  ^^  is  to  read  little,  to  select  good  authors,  and  to 
diink  much.  If  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  con* 
tamed  in  books,  the  sciences  would  never  advance  a  step.  We  must 
learn  what  others  have  not  known.  During  my  meditations  in  the  dark, 
my  thoughts  ferment,  and  my  brain  bums  like  a  boiling  cauldron." 

Devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  cultivated  retirement  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  attainment  of  his  object     His  thirst  for  learor 
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ing  was  so  intense,  that  it  held  him  under  absolute  sway,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  at  a  later  period  to  offer  a  systematic  resistance  to  its  ex- 
clusive demands.  Pursuing  his  favorite  method  of  study,  Balmes  re- 
mained four  years  at  the  University  of  Cervera,  reading  no  other  works 
than  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Suarez  and  Cajetan.  If  he  made  any  exception  from  this  rule, 
it  was  in  favor  of  Chateaubriand's  Ghiie  du  Christamstne,  ^^  Every 
thing,"  said  he,  ^*  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Thomas ;  philosophy,  rejigion, 
politics :  his  writings  are  an  inexhaustible  mine."  Having  thus  strength- 
ened his  mind  by  a  due  application  to  philosophical  and  theological  stu- 
dies, he  proceeded  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowledge  by  reading  a 
greater  variety  of  authors.  In  taking  up  a  work,  he  first  looked  at  the 
table  of  contents,  and  when  it  suggested  an  idea  or  fact  which  seemed 
to  open  before  him  a  new  path,  he  read  that  part  of  the  volumf  which 
developed  this  idea  or  fact ;  the  rest  was  overlooked.  In  this  way,  he 
accumulated  a  rich  store  of  varied  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  knew  by  memory  the  tabular  contents  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
volumes;  he  had  learned  the  French  language;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  better  than  his  native  tongue,  and  had  been  admitted  successively 
to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  in  theology.  The  virtues  of 
his  youth,  br  from  having  been  weakened  by  these  studies,  had  acquired 
greater  strength  and  maturity.  As  he  approached  the  solemn  period  of 
his  ordination,  he  became  still  more  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  mo- 
desty of  his  deportment  He  prepared  himself  for  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  by  a  retreat  of  one  hundred  days.  After  his  promotion  to  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  which  took  place  in  his  native  city,  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Cervera,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  assistant  professor.  Here  also  he  began  to  manifest  his 
political  views;  but,  always  with  that  discretion  and  moderation  for 
which  the  Spanish  clergy  have  been  with  few  exceptions  distinguished 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  that  period  Spain  was  agitated  by  two 
conflicting  parties,  that  of  Maria  Christina  and  the  other  of  Don  Carlos. 
Balmes  avoided  all  questions  which  were  rather  calculated  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  faction  than  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country. 
In  1836  he  evinced  this  circumspection  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when 
the  doctorate  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  required  him  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Maria  Christina  was 
then  the  queen  regent,  and  civil  war  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but  Balmes  performed  his  task  without  allusion 
to  politics,  and  without  offending  the  adherents  of  either  party. 

After  two  years  of  study  at  Cervera,  where  he  applied  himself  t 
theology  and  law,  our  author  returned  to  Vich,  where  he  determined  t 
spend  four  years  more  in  retirement,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  hi 
character  and  knowledge.     In  this  solitude,  he  devoted  himself  to  hb 
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tory,  poetry  and  politics,  but  principally  to  mathematics,  of  which  he  ob» 
tained  a  professorship  in  1837.  During  ail  these  literary  labors,  Baknes 
was  actuated  by  a  lively  faith,  and  a  sincere,  unassuming  piety.  Religious 
Bieditation,  intermingled  with  scientific  reflections,  was  the  constant  oc- 
cupation of* his  mind;  he  did  not  neglect,  however,  the  exterior  prac- 
tices of  devotion.  Besides  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  he  fire- 
quently  visited  the  blessed  sacrifice,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  B. 
Virgin  in  some  solitary  chapel.  The  Following  of  Christy  the  Sum  of 
the  angelic  doctor,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  always  in  his  hands, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  reading  the  ascetic  writers  of  his  own  country. 
In  this  way  did  he  prepare  himself,  until  the  age  of  thirty,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  gifted  minds  of  our  time,  and  to  act  the  im- 
portant part  to  which  he  was  called  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  first  literary  effort  of  Balmes  before  the  public,  was  a  prize  essay 
which  he  wrote  on  clerical  celibacy.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another 
production  of  his  pen,  entitled  ^^  Observations  on  the  Property  of  the 
Clergy,  in  a  social,  political,  and  commercial  point  of  view,"  which  was 
elicit^  by  the  clamoring  of  the  revolutionary  army  under  Espartero  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  clergy.  The  learning,  philosophy  and  eloquence 
of  the  writer  in  this  work,  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  country.  Some  months  after,  he 
pabHshed  his  ^^  Political  Considerations  on  the  Condition  of  Spain,"  in 
nHiich  he  had  the  courage  to  defend  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  the 
eoontry,  and  to  suggest  means  of  a  conciliatory  nature  for  restoring  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity. 

Amidst  these  political  effects,  Balmes  did  not  lay  aside  his  peculiar 
fimctions  as  a  minister  of  God.  The  edification  of  the  fiedthful,  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  youth,  and  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  the 
assaults  of  heresy  and  rationalism,  were  constant  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. During  the  same  year,  1840,  he  translated  and  published  the 
*< Maxims  of  St.  Francis  of  Ssdes  for  every  day  in  the  year;"  he  also 
cnnposed  a  species  of  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons, 
which  was  very  extensively  circulated.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook 
ihe  preparation  of  the  present  work,  in  order  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
inflnence  exerted  among  his  countrymen  by  Guizot's  lectures  on  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  to  neutralize  the  fiiciUties  offered  under  the  regime 
of  Espartero  for  the  success  of  a  Protestant  Propagandism  in  Spain. 
The  occasion  and  object  of  this  work  rendered  it  expedient  that  it  should 
be  pubUshed  simultaneously  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  and  with  this 
view  our  author  visited  France,  and  afterwards,  to  extend  his  observa- 
tions,  passed  into  England. 

On  his  return  to  Barcelona,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  Balmes  became 
t  ooDaborator  in  the  editing  of  the  OUnlizadanj  a  monthly  periodical 
rf  great  merit,  devoted  to  literary  reviews,  and  to  solid  instruction  on 
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the  current  topics  of  the  day.  His  connection  with  this  work  lasted 
only  eighteen  months.  He  then  commenced  a  review  of  his  own,  enti- 
tled the  Sociedady  a  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  journal,  which 
acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the  one  year  ot  its  existence.  Driyen 
soon  after  into  retirement  by  the  disturbances  of  the  times,  Balmes  com- 
posed another  philosophical  work,  El  Criterion  which  is  a  course  of 
logic  adapted  to  every  capacity. 

From  the  national  uprising  that  overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero, 
there  arose  a  general  feeling  of  patriotic  independence,  which  called  for 
the  cessation  of  civil  strife,  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  parties  that 
divided  the  nation.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  Maria  Christina,  who 
were  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie,  recognized  the  excesses  of  the 
revolutionary  faction  which  they  had  called  to  their  aid,  while  the  Carlists 
were  not  all  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  numbered  an  imposing 
majority  among  the  lower  classes.  All  these  men  of  wise  and  moderate 
views  longed  to  see  a  remedy  applied  to  the  wounds  of  their  aflSicted 
country;  and  with  one  accord  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  Balmes,  as  the 
only  individual  capable  of  conducting  this  important  affiiir.  He  had 
already,  in  his  PolUical  ContideraHonSj  indicated  the  principal  idea  of 
his  policy  for  putting  an  end  to  the  national  evils;  it  was  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Queen  and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  commenced  in  February,  1844,  a  new  journal,  entitled 
Pensamiento  de  la  Mcianj  the  object  of  which  was  to  denounce  the 
revolutionary  spirit  as  the  enemy  of  all  just  and  peaceful  government, 
and  to  inspire  the  Spanish  people  with  a  proper  reverence  for  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  political  inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
with  a  due  respect  for  the  reasonable  ameliorations  of  the  age.  In  this 
spirit  the  different  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  with  energy  and 
calmness,  and  especially  the  project  of  an  alliance  between  the  Queen 
and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  which  Balmes  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  measure,  such  as  he  proposed  it,  was,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  his  biographer,  ^^the  reconciliation  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
of  authority  and  liberty,  of  monarchy  and  representative  government'' 
Such  was  the  patriotism,  dignity  and  force,  with  which  our  author  con- 
ducted his  hebdomadal,  that  it  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  among  the  Cariists,  while  it  also  acquired  favor 
among  an  immense  number  in  the  opposite  party.  To  support  its  views, 
a  daily  journal,  the  Canciliadarj  was  started  by  a  body  of  young  but 
fervid  and  brilliant  writers,  and  nothing  it  would  seem  was  wanting  to 
insure  a  triumph  for  the  friends  of  Spain.  Prudence,  energy,  modera* 
tion,  reason  and  eloquence,  with  a  majority  of  the  people  on  their  side 
deserved  and  should  have  commanded  success;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail against  diplomatic  influence  and  court  intrigue.  Balmes  learned 
with  equal  surprise  and  affliction,  in  the  retirement  of  his  native  mour 
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tains,  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  offer  the  Queen  in  marriage  to 
the  infant  Don  Francisco,  and  the  infanta  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 
This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  sincere  and  ardent  patriotism  of  Bahnes. 
He  might  have  resisted  this  policy  with  the  power  and  eloquence  of  his 
pen,  but  he  preferred  a  silent  resignation  to  the  heat  of  political  strife, 
and  the  PentamietUo  de  la  Jfacionj  although  a  lucrative  publication,  was 
discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846. 

During  that  same  year,  our  author  collected  into  one  volume  his  va- 
rious essajrs  on  politics,  as  well  for  his  own  vindication  as  for  the  diflli- 
sion  of  sound  instruction  on  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  following 
year  he  completed  his  ^^  Elementary  course  of  Philosophy."  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  these  arduous  labors.  To  re-establish 
in  some  degree  his  declining  health,  he  travelled  in  Spain  and  France, 
and  remained  several  weeks  in  Paris.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cor- 
ruption which  was  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  French  nation,  and 
threatened  all  Europe  with  its  infection,  filled  him  with  increased  anxiety. 
He  predicted  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  a  return  to  barbarism,  unless 
tilings  would  take  some  unexpected  turn  through  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  This  last  hope  was  the  only  resource  left,  in  his  opinion, 
fi>r  the  salvation  of  society  and  civilization,  and  he  exulted  when  he  be- 
held Pius  IX  opening  a  new  career  for  Italy,  and  consecrating  the  aspi- 
rations and  movements  of  all  who  advocated  legitimate  reform  and  ra- 
tiona!  liberty.  The  political  ameliorations,  however,  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  appeared  to  the  opponents  of  liberalism  in  Spain,  at  variance 
with  the  great  opposition  which  Balmes  had  always  exhibited  to  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit  Hence,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pay  the  just 
tribute  of  his  admiration  to  the  illustrious  individual  who  sat  in  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  to  proclaim  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  prince  and  the 
pontiff.  This  he  did  with  surpassing  eloquence,  in  a  brochure  entided 
Pku  IXy  the  brilliant  style  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  wisdom  of 
thought.  ,  In  this  work,  he  sketches  with  graphic  pen,  the  acts  of  the 
papal  policy,  showing  that  the  holy  see  is  the  best  guide  of  men  in  the 
path  of  liberty  and  progress,  that  Pius  IX  shows  a  profound  knowledge 
of  tfie  evils  that  afflict  society,  and  possesses  all  the  energy  and  firmness 
necessary  to  apply  their  proper  remedy.  Balmes  was  full  of  hope  for  the 
fiitnre,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  and 
he  cherished  this  hope  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  His  essay  on  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX  was  the  last  production  of  his  pen.  His  career  in  lit- 
erature was  brief,  but  brilliant  and  effective.  Eight  years  only  had  elapsed 
naice  his  appearance  as  a  writer,  and  he  had  labored  with  eminent  suc- 
eess  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  learned  divine,  the  pro- 
fimnd  philosopher,  the  enlightened  publicist,  he  has  stamped  upon  his 
•ge  tfie  impress  of  his  genius,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  rich  legacy 
m  hb  immortal  works.     In  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  point 
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of  view,  his  merit  may  be  summed  up  in  those  words  of  Wisdom : 
"Being  made  perfect  in  a  short  space,  he  fidfilled  a  long  time."  chap.  ir. 

This  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  the  boast  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
the  Catalan  people,  died  at  Vich,  his  native  city,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1848,  in  the  same  spirit  of  lively  faith  and  fervent  piety  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  life.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  municipality  decreed  that  one  of  the  public  places  should  be  named 
after  him. 

Balmes  vras  litde  below  the  middle  height,  and  of  weak  and  slender 
frame.  But  the  appearance  of  feeble  health  which  he  exhibited,  was 
combatted  by  the  animation  of  his  looks.  His  forehead  and  lips  bore  the 
impress  of  energy,  which  was  to  be  seen  also  in  his  eyes,  black,  deep- 
set,  and  of  unusual  brightness.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
a  mixture  of  vivacity,  openness,  melancholy  and  strength  of  mind.  A 
careful  observer  of  all  his  sacerdotal  duties,  he  found  in  the  practices  of 
piety,  the  vigor  which  he  displayed  in  his  intellectual  labors.  The  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  was  extremely  methodical,  and  his  pleasures  con* 
sisted  onty  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  To  the  prospect  of  temporal 
honors  and  the  favor  of  the  great,  he  vras  insensible ;  neither  did  he  seek 
after  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  literary  distinctions.  His  aim  was  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  not  the  acquisition  of  a  great  reputation.  These  quali- 
ties, however,  with  his  eminent  talents,  varied  erudition,  and  invaluable 
writings,  have  won  for  him  a  universal  feme. 
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CHAPTER  L 

NAMB  AND  NATURE  OF  PROTESTAKTISM. 

There  is  a  &ct  in  existenoe  amonff  civilized  nations^  veiy  important  on 
aocoont  of  the  natore  of  the  things  whicn  it  affects— a  fact  of  transcendent  im* 
portanoe,  on  account  of  the  number^  yarietjy  and  consequence  of  its  influences 
^a  fact  extremely  interesting^  because  it  is  connected  with  the  principal  eyents 
of  modem  history.     This  &ct  is  Protestantism. 

lake  a  cli4>  or  thunder,  it  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  on 
one  aide  it  spread  alarm,  and  on  the  other  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy :  it 
new  so  rapidly,  that  its  adversaries  had  not  time  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle. 
Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  exist,  and  already  all  hope  of  8topt)inff,  or  even  re- 
straining it^  was  gone;  when,  emboldened  by  beinff  treated  with  respect  and 
conaideiation,  it  became  every  day  more  daring;  u  exasperated  by  rigour,  it 
openly  lesbted  measures  of  coercion,  or  redoubkd  and  concentrated  its  forces, 
to  mure  more  vigorous  attacks.  Discussions,  the  profound  investigations  and 
scientific  methods  which  were  used  in  combating  it,  contributed  to  develope  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  served  as  vehicles  to  propagate  its  ideas. 

By  creating  new  and  prevailing  interests,  it  made  itself  powerful  protectors; 
by  wrowing  all  the  passions  into  a  state  of  fury,  it  aroused  them  in  its  &vor. 
It  avuled  itself,  by  turns,  of  stratagem,  force,  seduction,  or  violence,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  circumstances.  It  attempted  to  make  its  way  in 
all  directions;  either  destroying  impediments,  or  takiog  advantage  of  them,  if 
they  were  capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 

When  introduced  into  a  country,  it  never  rested  until  it  had  obtained  guaran- 
tees for  its  continued  existence;  and  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  everywhere.  After 
having  obtained  vast  establishments  in  Europe — ^which  it  still  retains — ^it  was 
tnns^>rted  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  infused  into  the  veins  of  simple 
and  unsuspecting  nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  fact  at  its  just  value,  to  embrace  it  in  all  its  rela> 
tions,  and  to  distinguish  properly  between  them,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  constituting  principle  of  the  &ct  can  be  ascertained,  or  at  least 
whether  we  can  observe  in  its  appearance  any  characteristic  trait  capable  of 
revealing  its  inward  nature.  This  examination  is  very  difficult  when  we  have 
to  do  with  a  jGact  of  the  kind  and  importance  of  that  which  now  occupies  our 
altentioiL  In  matters  of  this  sort,  numbers  of  opinions  accumulate  ii^  the 
course  of  time,  in  favor  of  all  which  arguments  have  been  sought.  The  in- 
quirer, in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  various  objects,  is  perplexed,  disoon- 
oerted,  and  confounded;  and  if  he  wish  to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  he  finds  the  ground  so  covered  with  fragments,  that  he  cannot 
make  his  way  without  risk  of  losing  himself  at  every  step. 

4  C  25 


'26  taOTBSTANTISM  COMPARED  WITH  GATHOUOITr. 

The  first  glance  which  we  give  to  Protestantisniy  whether  we  oonsider  its 
actual  condition,  or  whether  we  regard  the  various  phases  of  its  histoir,  shorn 
us  that  it  is  ray  difficult  to  find  any  thine  eonstant  in  i^  anv  thing  which  can 
be  assigned  as  its  constituent  character.  Uncertain  in  its  opinions,  it  modified 
them  continually,  and  changes  them  in  a  thousand  ways.  Vague  in  its  ten* 
dendesi  and  fluctuating  in  its  deiiies,  it  attempts  every  form,  and  essays  every 
road.  It  can  never  attain  to  a  well-defined  existence;  and  we  see  it  every 
moment  enter  new  paths,  to  lose  itself  in  new  labvrinths. 

Catholic  controvendalists  have  pursued  and  assailed  it  in  every  way;  ask  them 
what  has  been  the  result?  They  will  tell  you  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a 
new  Proteus,  which  always  escaped  the  fiUal  blow  by  changing  its  form.  If 
you  wish  to  assail  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  you  do  not  Imow  where  to 
direct  your  attacks,  for  they  are  unknown  to  you,  and  even  to  itself.  On  this 
side  it  is  invulnerable,  because  it  has  no  tangible  body.  Thus,  no  more  powers 
fnl  argument  has  ever  been  urged,  than  that  of  the  immortal  Bishop  of  Means 
— yu.  "  You  change;  and  that  which  changes  is  not  the  truth."  An  argument 
much  feared  by  Protestantism,  and  with  justice;  because  all  the  various  forms 
which  are  assumed  to  evade  Its  force,  only  serve  to  strengthen  it  How  just 
18  the  expression  of  that  groat  man  I  At  the  very  title  of  his  book,  Protestant^ 
ism  must  tremble:  The  History  of  the  Variations!  A  history  of  variations 
must  be  a  histoiy  of  error.     (See  note  at  the  end  of  the  vol.) 

These  unceasing  changes,  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
Ph>te8tantunii|  beoiuse  they  essentially  belong  to  it,  show  us  that  it  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  truth;  they  show  us  also,  that  its  moving  principle  is  not  a 
principle  of  life,  but  an  element  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  called  upon,  and 
up  to  this  time  in  vain,  to  fix  itself,  and  to  present  a  compact  and  uniform 
body.  How  can  that  be  fixed,  which  is,  by  its  nature,  kept  fioating  about  in 
the  air?  How  can  a  solid  body  be  fbrmed  of  an  element,  the  essential  ten* 
deney  d  which  is  towards  an  incessant  division  of  particles,  by  diminishing 
their  reciprocal  affinity,  and  increasing  their  repellent  force? 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  I  speak  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  fiuth,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  <^  human  reason  alone,  or 
as  an  individual  inspiration  from  heaven. 

If  there  be  any  thing  constant  in  Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  ju(Q;ment  for  public  and  lawful  authmty.  This  is  always 
found  in  union  with  it,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  it»  fundamental  principle :  it 
is  the  only  point  of  contact  among  the  various  Protestant  sects, — the  basis  <ji 
their  mutual  resemblance.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  exists,  for  the  most 
part,  unintentionally,  and  sometimes  against  their  express  wishes. 

However  lamentable  and  disastrous  this  principle  may  be,  if  the  coryphaei  of 
Protestantism  had  made  it  their  rallyinff  point,  and  had  constantly  acted  up  to 
it  in  theory  and  practice,  they  would  have  been  consistent  in  error.  When 
men  saw  them  cast  into  one  abyss  af)«r  another,  they  would  have  recognised  a 
system, — ^false  undoubtedly;  Imt^  at  any  rate,  a  system.  As  it  is,  it  has  not 
Men  even  that:  if  you  examine  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  first  Reformers, 
you  will  find  that  ^ey  made  use  of  this  principle  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
authority  which  controlled  them,  but  that  they  never  dreamed  of  establishing 
it  permanently;  that  if  they  labored  to  upset  lawful  authority,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  usurping  the  command  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  fol* 
kmed,  in  this  resp^  the  example  of  revolutionists  of  all  kmds,  of  all  aoes, 
and  of  all  countries.  Everybody  knows  how  &r  Luther  carried  his  fanatical 
intolerance;  he  who  eould  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction,  either  from  his 
own  disciples  or  anybody  else,  without  giving  way  to  the  most  senseless  fits  of 
passion,  and  the  most  unworthy  outrages.  Henry  ViUL  of  England,  who 
founded  there  what  ia  cdJed  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sent  to  the  scwold  those^ 
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wlio  did  not  think  as  he  did;  and  it  wag  at  the  instigation  of  Oalvin  that  Ser- 
Tetoa  was  burnt  alire  at  Gkneya. 

I  innst  npon  this  point,  beoaose  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Men  are  but  too  much  mclined  to  pride;  and  if  they  heard  it  constantly 
lepealedy  without  contradiotion,  that  die  innoyators  f]^  the  sixteenth  oentunr 
jHToelaiiiied  the  freedom  of  thought,  a  secret  interest  mi^t  be  excited  in  their 
&Tor;  their  yiolent  dedamations  mi^t  be  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  a 
l^enerous  movement,  and  their  efforts  as  a  noble  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of 
mtellectual  freedom.  Let  it  be  known,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  these  men 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  examination,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
use  of  it  against  legitimate  authority;  but  that  they  attempted,  as  soon  as  they 
oould,  to  impose  upon  others  the  yoke  of  their  own  opinions.  Their  constant 
endeaTonr  was,  to  destroy  the  authority  which  came  from  God,  in  order  to  esta* 
lish  their  own  upon  it^  ruins.  It  is  a  painful  necessity  to  be  obliged  to  give 
proofe  of  this  assertion;  not  because  they  are  difficult  to  find,  but  because  one 
oannot  adduoe  the  most  incontestable  of  them  without  calling  to  mind  words 
and  deeds  which  not  only  cover  with  disgrace  the  founders  oi  Protestantism, 
hut  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  blush  on  the 
dieek,  or  written  without  a  stain  upon  the  paper.  (2) 

Ph>testantism,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  appears  only  a  shapeless  collecdon  of 
innumerable  sects,  all  exposed  to  each  other,  and  agreeingonly  in  one  point, 
vis.  in  protesting  against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  We  only  find  among 
them  particular  ana  exclusive  names,  commonly  taken  from  the  names  of  their 
fimnders;  in  vain  have  they  made  a  thousand  efforts  to  g^ve  themselves  a  gene- 
nJ  name  expressive  oi  a  positive  idea;  they  are  still  ^led  after  the  manner 
of  philosophical  sects.  Lutherans,  Calrinists,  Zuinelians,  Anglicans,  Socinians, 
Arminians,  Anabaptists,  all  these  names,  of  which  I  could  furnish  an  endless 
host,  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which  these  sects  are 
enelosed;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce  them,  to  show  that  ihey  con- 
tain nothing  universal,  nothing  great. 

Everybody  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  convinced 
by  this  &ct  alone,  that  these  sects  are  not  truly  Christian.  But  what  occurred 
when  Protestantism  attempted  to  take  a  general  name,  is  singolariy  remarkable. 
If  you  examine  its  histoiy,  you  will  see  that  all  the  names  which  it  attempted 
to  ipve  itself  fiuled,  if  they  contained  any  positive  idea,  or  any  mark  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  that  it  adopted  a  name  taken  by  chance  at  the  Diet  of  Spires;  a 
name  which  cairies  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
origin,  to  the  spirit  to  the  maxims,  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Cmristian  reli- 
eion;  a  name  which  does  not  express  that  unity — ^that  union  whidi  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  Christian  name;  a  name  which  is  peculiarly  becoming 
to  it,  which  all  the  world  gives  to  it  by  acclamation,  which  is  truly  its  own— - 
via.  Prot/eslantitm.  (8) 

Within  the  vast  limits  marked  out  by  this  name,  there  is  room  for  every 
error  and  for  every  sect  You  may  deny  with  the  Lutherans  ihe  liberty  of 
Bun,  or  renew  with  the  Arminians  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  You  may  admit 
with  some  that  real  presence,  which  you  are  free  to  reject  with  the  Calvinists 
and  Zninglians;  you  may  join  with  the  Socinians  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Jasua  Christ;  you  may  attach  yourself  to  Episcopalians,  to  Puritans,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Quakers;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for  yoa 
always  remain  a  Protestant,  for  you  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
Ohnroh;  your  field  is  so  extensive,  that  yon  can  hardly  escape  frtmi  it.  however 
gnat  may  be  vour  wanderings;  it  contains  all  the  vast  extent  that  we  behold  on 
coning  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  (4) 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CAUSES  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

What,  then,  were  the  oaiuee  of  the  appearance  of  Pirotestantism  in  Europe, 
of  its  development,  and  of  its  saooessf  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
being  examined  to  the  bottom,  because  it  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  oriffin 
of  this  great  evil,  and  will  put  us  in  a  condition  to  form  the  best  idea  of  Sob 
phenomenon,  so  often  but  so  imperfectly  described. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  causes  of  an  event  of  this  nature 
and  importance,  in  circumstances  either  trivial  in  themselves,  or  circumscribed 
by  places  and  events  of  a  limited  kind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  vast 
r^smlts  can  be  produced  by  trifling  causes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  great  events 
sometimes  have  their  commencement  in  little  ones,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
commencing  point  is  not  the  cause;  and  that  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
thing,  and  to  be  its  real  cause,  are  expressions  of  a  widely  different  meaning.  A 
i^Nurk  produces  a  dreadful  conflagration,  but  it  is  because  it  fetUs  upon  a  heap  of 
inflammable  materials.  That  which  is  general  must  have  general  causes;  and 
that  which  is  lasting  and  deeply  rooted  must  have  lasting  and  profound  causes. 

This  law  is  true  uike  in  the  moral  as  in  the  phjrsical  order;  but  its  applica- 
tions cannot  be  perceived  without  great  difficulty,  especially  in  the  moral  order, 
where  things  of  great  importance  are  sometimes  clothed  in  a  mean  exterior; 
where  each  effect  is  found  allied  with  so  many  causes  at  once,  connected  with 
them  by  ties  so  delicate,  that,  possibly,  the  most  attentive  and  piercing  eye  may 
miss  aftogether,  or  regard  as  a  trifle,  that  which  perhaps  has  produced  verv 
great  resmts :  trifling  Uiings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frecjuently  so  covered  with 
letter,  tinsel,  and  parade,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  by  them.  We  are 
always  too  much  inclined  to  judge  by  appearances. 

It  will  appear  from  these  pnnciples,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  great 
importance  to  the  rivalry  excited  by  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  or  to  the 
excesses  which  may  have  been  committed  by  some  inferiors  in  this  matter; 
these  things  may  have  been  an  occasion,  a  pretext,  a  signal  to  commence  the 
contest,  but  they  were  of  too  little  importance  in  themselves  to  put  the  world 
in  flames.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  more  apparent  plausibility  in  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  first  reformers; 
but  this  also  would  be  unsatisfiEustory. 

People  lay  great  stress  on  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Luther,  and  show  how  apt  this  savage  eloquence  was  to  inflame  men's  minds, 
and  drag  them  into  the  new  errors  oy  the  deadly  hatred  against  Rome  with 
which  it  inspired  them.  Too  much  stress  also  is  laid  on  the  sophistical  art,  the 
order  and  elegance  of  the  style  of  Calvin ;  qualities  which  served  to  give  an 
appearance  of  regularity  to  the  shapeless  mass  of  new  errors,  and  make  them 
more  acceptable  to  men  of  good  taste.  The  talents  and  other  qualities  of  the 
various  innovators  are  descnbed  in  the  same  way  with  more  or  less  truth. 

I  will  not  deny  to  Luther,  Oalvin,  and  the  other  founders  of  Protestantism, 
the  titles  on  which  their  sad  celebrity  is  founded;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
we  cannot  attribute  to  their  personal  qualities  the  principal  influence  upon  the 
development  of  this  evil,  without  pupably  mistaking  and  underrating  the  im- 
portance of  the  evil  itself,  and  forgetting  uie  instructions  of  universal  history. 

If  we  examine  these  men  with  impartiality,  we  shall  find  that  their  qualities 
were  not  greater  than  those  of  other  sectarian  leaders,  if  so  great.  Their 
talents,  their  learning,  and  their  knowledge,  have  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  criticism,  and  there  is,  even  among  Protestants,  no  well-instructed  and  im- 
purtial  person  who  does  not  now  consider  the  extravagant  eulotnums  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  them,  as  the  exaggerations  of  party.     They  are  classed 
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imong  the  nmnber  pf  those  turbnlent  men  who  are  well  fitted  to  excite  lerolu* 
tions;  but  the  history  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  the  experience  of  every 
day,  teach  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  they  arise  eveiy- 
where  when  a  sad  combination  of  events  affords  them  a  fit  opportunity. 

When  causes  more  in  proportion  to  Protestantism,  by  their  extent  and  im* 
portance,  are  sought  for,  two  are  commonly  pointed  out:  the  necessity  of  reform, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty.  <<  There  were  numerous  abuses,"  says  one  V*^f 
''  legitimate  reform  was  neglected :  this  negligence  produced  revolution."  ''  The 
human  intellect  was  in  fi^tters,"  says  another;  ''  the  mind  longed  to  break  its 
chains;  P^testantism  was  only  a  grand  effort  for  the  freedom  of  human  thou^t, 
a  great  movement  towards  liberating  the  human  mind."  It  is  true,  Uiat  these 
two  opinions  point  out  causes  of  great  importance  and  of  wide  extent :  both  are 
well  adapted  to  make  partisans.  The  one,  by  establishing  the  necessity  of 
reform,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  censure  of  neglected  laws  and  relaxed  movals; 
this  theme  always  finds  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  man, — indulgent  towards  its 
own  defects,  but  stem  and  inexorable  towards  the  faults  of  others.  With 
respect  to  the  other  opinion,  which  raises  the  cry  of  the  movement  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be  widely  adopted : 
there  are  always  a  thousand  echoes  to  a  cry  which  flatters  our  pride. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  reform  was  necessary;  to  be  convinced  of  this,  I  need 
only  glance  at  history,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  several  great  men,  justly 
regjirded  by  the  Church  as  among  the  most  cherished  of  her  sons.  I  r^  in 
the  first  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Council 
was  the  reform  of  the  Christian  clergy  and  people;  I  learn  from  the  month  of 
Pius  lY.,  when  confirming  the  said  Council,  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  assembled,  was  the  correction  of  morals,  and  the  re-establishment  of  dis- 
cipline. Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  to  abuses  so  much 
influence  as  has  been  attributed  to  them.  I  must  also  say,  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  give  a  very  bad  solution  of  the  question,  when,  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  evil,  we  insist  on  the  fiital  results  produced  by  these  abuses.  These 
words  also,  ''  a  new  movement  of  liberty,"  appear  to  me  altogether  insufficient 
I  shall  say,  then,  with  freedom,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  those  who  entertain 
the  first  opinion,  and  my  esteem  for  the  talents  of  those  who  refer  all  to  the 
qpirii  of  liberty,  that  I  cannot  find  in  either  that  analysis,  at  once  philosophical 
and  historical,  which,  without  wandering  from  the  ground  of  hbtory,  examines 
&cts,  clears  them  up,  shows  their  inward  nature,  their  relations  and  connections. 

If  men  have  wandered  so  much  in  the  definition  and  explanation  of  Protest* 
antism,  it  is  because  they  have  not  sufficiently  observed  that  it  is  not  only  a  &ct 
common  to  all  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  that  its  importance  and 
its  particular  characteristics  are  owing  to  the  epoch  when  it  arose.  This  simple 
consideration,  founded  on  the  constant  testimony  of  history,  clears  up  every 
thing;  we  have  no  longer  to  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  for  any 
thing  singular  or  extraordinary;  all  its  characteristics  prove  that  it  was  bom  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  shall  develope  these  ideas,  not  bv 
fimcifiil  reasonings  or  gratuitous  suppositions,  but  by  adducing  facts  which 
nobody  can  deny. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of 
fiuth  has  always  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall 
not  point  ont  here  the  causes  of  this  resistance;  I  propose  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  this  work;  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  stating  this  fact,  and 
reminding  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  in  question,  that  the  history  <^ 
I  the  Chnich  has  always  been  accompanied  by  the  history  of  heresies.  This 
fiust  has  presented  different  phases  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  place. 
Sometimes  making  a  rude  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  sometimes 
combining  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  dreams  of  the  East,  or  wt* 
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raptiiig  the  parity  of  fiuth  by  the  sabtilties  and  ohicaneries  of  Greeiao  sophistry; 
this  fust  presents  us  with  as  many  different  aspects  as  there  are  conditions  of 
the  mind  of  man.  But  we  always  find  in  it  two  general  oharacteristicsy  which 
clearly  show  that  it  has  always  had  the  same  origin,  notwithstanding  the  Taria> 
tion  in  its  object  and  in  the  nature  of  its  results:  these  two  charaoteristios 
are,  hatred  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of  sect. 

In  all  ages  sects  have  arisen,  opposing  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  esta* 
blishing  as  dogmas  the  errors  of  their  founders :  it  was  natural  for  the  same 
thing  to  happen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  if  that  age  had  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  should  have  had  to  answer  this  very  difficult  question.  How  is  it 
possible  that  no  sect  appeared  in  that  age  ?  I  say,  then,  error  having  once 
arisen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  origin,  occa- 
sion, and  pretext--<a  certain  number  of  followers  having  assembled  around  its 
banner — ^Protestantism  forthwith  presents  itself  before  me  in  all  its  extent^  with 
its  transcendent  importance,  its  divisions,  and  subdivisions;  I  see  it,  with  bold- 
ness and  energy,  making  a  ^nend  attack  on  all  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
taught  and  observed  by  the  Church.  In  place  of  Luther,  Zuin^us,  and  Cal- 
vin, let  us  suppose  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Pelagius;  in  place  of  the  errors  of  the 
former,  let  them  teach  the  errors  of  the  latter;  it  will  all  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  errors  will  excite  sympathy;  they  will  find  defenders;  they  will 
animate  enthusiasts;  they  will  spread,  they  will  be  propagated  with  the  rapidity 
of  fire,  they  will  be  diffused,  they  will  throw  sparks  in  all  directions;  they 
will  all  be  defended  with  a  show  of  knowledge  and  erudition ;  creeds  will  change 
unceasingly;  a  thousand  professions  of  faith  will  be  drawn  up;  the  liturgy  will 
be  altered, — ^will  be  destroyed;  the  bonds  of  discipline  will  be  broken;  we  shall 
have  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word.  Protestantism. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  necessarily  so 
extensive,  so  great,  and  so  important  ?  It  was  because  the  society  of  that  time 
was  different  nrom  any  other  tnat  had  preceded  it ;  that  which  at  other  times 
would  only  have  produced  a  partial  fire,  necessarily  caused  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  frightful  conflagration.  Europe  was  then  composed  of  a  number  of  im- 
mense states,  cast,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  mould,  resembling  each  other  in 
ideas,  manners,  laws  and  institutions,  drawn  together  incessanUy  by  an  active 
communication  which  was  kept  up  alternately  by  rival  and  common  interests; 
knowledge  found  in  the  Latin  limguage  an  easy  means  of  diffusion ;  in  fine, 
most  important  of  all,  there  had  become  genenJ  over  all  Europe  a  rapid  means 
of  disseminating  ideas  and  feelings,  a  creation  which  had  flashed  from  the 
humaD  mind  like  a  nuraoolons  i2umin.tion,  a  presage  of  oolo»al  destinies 
VIZ.  the  press. 

Such  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  em- 
braces all  sorts  of  innovation,  that  when  once  the  standard  of  error  was  planted, 
a  multitude  of  partisans  were  sure  to  rally  round  it.  The  yoke  of  authority 
once  thrown  off,  in  countries  where  investigation  was  so  active,  where  so  many 
discussions  were  carried  on,  where  ideas  were  in  such  a  state  of  effervescence, 
and  where  all  the  sciences  began  to  germinate,  it  was  impossible  for  the  restless 
mind  of  man  to  remain  fixed  on  any  point,  and  a  swarm  of  sects  was  neces- 
sarily produced.  There  is  no  middle  path;  either  civilized  nations  must  remain 
Catholic,  or  run  through  all  the  forms  of  error.  If  they  do  not  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  the  anchor  of  truth,  we  shall  see  them  make  a  general  attack 
upon  it,  we  shall  see  them  assail  it  in  itself,  in  all  that  it  teaches,  in  all  that  it 
prescribes.  A  man  of  free  and  active  mind  will  remain  tranquil  in  the  peaceful 
regions  of  truth,  or  he  will  seek  for  it  with  restlessness  and  disquietude.  If  he 
find  only  false  principles  to  rest  on, — ^if  he  feel  the  ground  move  under  hia 
feet^  he  will  cluuige  his  position  every  moment,  he  will  leap  from  error  to  error. 
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and  precipitate  himself  from  one  abyss  to  another.  To  live  amid  errors,  and 
be  oonteiited  with  them,  to  transmit  error  from  generation  to  generation,  with- 
ooi  modifieation  or  change,  is  peculiar  to  those  woo  vegetate  in  debasement  and 
ignoranoe;  there  the  mind  of  man  is  not  active,  because  it  is  asleep. 

From  ihe  point  of  view  where  we  have  now  placed  ourselves,  we  can  see 
Protestantism  such  as  it  is.  From  thb  commanding  position  we  see  every  thing 
in  its  place,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  its  dimensions,  to  perceive  its 
relalM»i8|  calculate  its  influence,  and  explain  its  anomalies.  Men  there  assume 
their  true  position;  as  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity  with  the  great  mass  of 
evente,  th^  i^ppear  in  the  picture  as  very  small  figures,  for  which  others  may 
be  sabetitated  without  inconvenience;  which  may  be  placed  nearer  or  farther 
oS,  and  the  features  and  complexion  of  which  are  not  of  any  consequence.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  are  the  energy  of  character,  the  passion,  and  boldness 
of  Lather,  the  literary  polish  of  Melancthon,  and  the  sophistical  talents  of 
Calvin  ?  We  are  convinced,  that  to  lay  stress  upon  all  this,  is  to  lose  our  time, 
md  explain  nothing. 

What  were  these  men,  and  the  other  coryphaei  of  Protestantism  ?  Was  there 
any  thing  really  extraordinary  about  them?  We  shall  find  men  like  them 
everywhere.  There  are  some  among  them  who  did  not  surpass  mediocrity;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  almost  all,  that  if  they  had  not  obtained  an  unhappy  cele- 
brity, they  would  hardly  have  been  celebrated  at  all.  Why,  then,  did  they 
effisel  such  great  things?  They  found  a  mass  of  combustibles,  and  they 
set  them  on  fire.  Certainly  this  was  not  difficult,  and  yet  it  was  all  they  did. 
When  I  see  Luther,  mad  with  pride,  commit  those  extravagances  which  were 
the  sabject  of  so  many  lamentations  on  the  part  of  his  friends — ^when  I  see 
him  grossly  insult  all  who  oppose  him,  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and  vomit 
forth  a  torrent  of  impure  words  against  all  those  who  do  not  humble  themselves 
in  hia  presence,  I  am  scarcely  moved  by  any  other  feeling  than  pity.  This 
man,  who  had  the  extraordinary  mania  of  calling  himself  the  Notharius  Dei, 
became  delirious;  but  he  breathed,  and  his  breath  was  followed  by  a  terrible 
eonflagration :  it  was  because  a  powder-magazine  was  at  hand  on  which  he 
threw  a  spark.  Nevertheless,  like  a  man  blinded  by  insanity,  he  cried  out, 
«  Behold  my  power !     I  breathe,  and  my  breath  puts  the  world  in  flames !" 

But,  you  will  ask  me,  what  was  the  real  influence  of  abuses  ?  If  we  take 
one  not  to  leave  the  point  of  view  where  we  now  are,  we  shall  see  that  they 
were  an  occasion,  and  that  they  sometimes  aflbrded  food,  but  that  thev  did  not 
exercise  all  the  influence  which  has  been  attributed  to  them.  Do  I  wish,  then, 
to  deny,  or  to  excuse  them  ?  Not  at  all.  I  can  appreciate  the  complaints  of 
tome  men,  who  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect;  but  while  lamenting 
the  evil|  these  men  never  pretended  to  detail  the  consequences.  The  just  man 
when  he  raises  his  voice  against  vice,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  when  he  is 
bnming  with  leal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  express  themselves  in  accents  so 
lofod  mi  vehement^  that  they  must  not  always  be  taken  literally.  Their  whole 
hearts  are  opened,  and,  inflamed  as  thev  are  with  a  zealous  love  of  justice,  they 
make  use  of  burning  words.  Men  without  fidth  interpret  their  expressions 
maliflioiisly,  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  them. 

It  i^pears  to  me  to  be  clear,  frvm  what  I  have  just  shown,  that  the  principal 
eanae  of  Protestantism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  afforded  opportunities  and  pretexts  for  it. 
To  aaeert  the  contrary  would  be  to  \maintain  that  there  were  always  numerous 
abuses  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  even  in  the  time  of  her  primitive 
hsrwoty  mad  of  that  proverbial  purity  of  which  our  opponents  have  said  so  much; 
for  even  then  there  were  swarms  of  sects  who  protested  against  her  doctrines, 
denied  her  divine  authority,  and  called  themselves  the  true  Church.  The  case 
is  the  samey  and  the  inference  cannot  be  denied.    If  yon  allege  the  extent  and 
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rapid  propaffaUon  of  ProtestantiBm,  I  will  remind  you  that  such  was  also  thfl 
case  with  oAer  sects;  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  with  regard 
to  the  ravages  of  Arianism :  '<  All  the  world  groans,  and  is  full  of  astonishment 
at  finding  itself  Arian.''  I  will  repeat,  again,  that  if  you  observe  any  thing 
remarkable  and  peculiar  belonging  to  Protestantism,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  abuses,  but  to  the  epoch  when  it  appeared. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  abuses 
could  exert;  yet,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  oo 
which  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  it  onoe  more, 
to  make  our  ideas  on  the  subject  still  clearer.  That  lamentable  abuses  had 
crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  corruption  of  manners 
had  been  great,  and  that,  consequently,  reform  was  required,  is  a  &ct  which 
cannot  be  denied.  This  &ct  is  proved  to  us,  with  respect  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfUi  centuries,  by  irreproachable  witnesses,  such  as  St  Peter  Damien,  St. 
Gregory  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  Some  centuries  later,  even  after  many  abuses 
had  Deen  corrected,  they  were  still  but  too  considerable,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
complaints  of  men  who  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  reform.  We  cannot 
forget  the  alarming  words  addressed  by  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
on  the  subject  of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  Gkrmany. 

Having  fiilly  avowed  the  truth  on  this  point,  and  my  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  Cathouoity  does  not  require  dissimulation  or  falsehood  to  defend  it,  I  shall 
devote  a  few  words  to  examining  some  important  questions.  Are  we  to  blame 
the  court  of  Home  or  the  bishops  for  these  great  abuses  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  time  alone.  Let  us  call  to 
Blind  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Europe;  the  dissolution 
of  the  decrepit  and  corrupt  empire  of  Rome;  the  irruption  and  inundation  of 
northern  baroarians;  their  fluctuations,  t^eir  wars,  sometimes  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  with  the  conquered  nations,  and  that  for  so  many  ages;  the 
establishment  and  absolute  reign  of  feudalism,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  its 
evils,  its  troubles,  and  disasters;  the  invasicm  of  the  Saracens,  and  their 
dominion  over  a  Lurgo  portion  of  Europe;  now,  let  any  reflecting  man  ask  him- 
self whether  such  revolutions  must  not  of  necessity  produce  ignorance,  corrup- 
tion of  morals,  and  the  relaxation  of  all  discipline.  How  could  the  eoclesiasti<»] 
society  escape  beine  deeply  afiected  by  this  dissolution,  this  destruction  of  the 
dvil  society  ?  Comd  she  help  participating  in  the  evils  of  the  horrible  state 
of  chaos  into  which  Europe  was  then  plunged? 

But  were  the  spirit  and  ardent  desire  of  reforming  abuses  ever  wanting  in  the 
Church  ?  It  can  be  shown  that  they  were  not.  I  will  not  mention  the  saints 
whom  she  did  not  cease  to  produce  during  these  unhappy  periods;  history 
proves  their  number  and  their  virtues,  which,  so  vividly  contrasting  with  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  show  that  the  divine  flames  which  descended  on  the 
Apostles  had  not  been  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  fact  proves  much;  but  there  is  another  still  more  remarkable,  a  fact  less 
subject  to  dispute,  and  which  we  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggerating;  a  hat 
which  is  not  limited  to  individuals,  but  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Church  was  ani- 
mated; I  mean,  the  constant  meeting  of  councils,  in  which  abuses  were  reproved 
and  condemned,  and  in  which  sanctity  of  morals  and  the  observance  of  disci- 
pline were  continually  inculcated.  Happily  this  consoline  fact  is  indisputable; 
it  is  open  to  every  eye;  and  to  be  aware  of  it,  one  only  needs  to  consult  a 
volume  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  proceedings  of  councils.  There  is  no 
£MSt  more  worth  our  attention;  and  I  will  add,  that  perhaps  all  its  importance 
has  not  been  observed. 

Let  us  remark  what  passes  in  other  societies :  we  see  that  in  propordon  to  the 
change  of  ideas  and  manners,  laws  everywhere  undergo  a  rapid  modification ; 
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hkI  if  mannen  and  ideas  oome  to  be  directly  opposed  to  laws,  the  latter,  reduoed 
to  silenoe,  are  soon  either  abolished  or  trodden  under  foot.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  has  happened  in  the  Church.  Corruption  has  extended  itself  everywhere 
to  a  lamentable  degree;  the  ministers  of  religion  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  have  forgotten  the  sanctity  of  their  vocation; 
but  the  sacred  fire  did  not  cease  to  bum  in  the  sanctuary;  the  law  was  there 
constantly  proclaimed  and  inculcated;  and,  wonderful  spectacle  I  the  men  who 
themselves  violated  it  frequently  assembled  to  condemn  themselves,  tp  censure 
their  own  conduct,  and  thus  to  render  more  public  and  more  palpable  the  con- 
trast which  existed  between  their  instructions  and  their  actions.  Simony  and 
incontinence  were  the  prevailing  vices;  if  you  open  the  canons  of  councils, 
you  will  find  them  everywhere  anathematized.  Nowhere  do  you  find  a  struggle 
BO  prolonged,  so  constant,  so  persevering,  of  right  against  wrong;  you  always 
see,  throughout  so  many  ages,  the  law,  opposed  face  to  face  to  the  irregular 
passions,  maintain  itself  firm  and  immovable,  without  yielding  a  single  step, 
without  allowing  them  a  moment  of  repose  or  peace  until  they  were  subjugated. 
And  this  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the  Church  were  not  useless.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  Protestantism  appeared, 
we  find  abuses  comparatively  less  numerous,  morals  perceptibly  improved,  dis- 
cipline become  more  strict,  and  observed  with  sufficient  regularity.  The  time 
when  Luther  declaimed  was  not  like  that  when  St.  Peter  D^ien  and  St.  Ber- 
nard deplored  the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  chaos  was  reduced  to  form;  order, 
light,  and  regularity  had  made  rapid  progress;  and  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  Church  was  not  then  plunged  in  such  ignorance  and  corruption  as  is 
alleged,  is,  that  she  produced  the  great  assembls^  of  saints  who  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  age,  and  the  men  who  displayed  their  eminent  wisdom  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Let  us  remember  that  great  reforms  require  much  time; 
that  they  met  with  much  resistance  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity;  that  for 
having  undertaken  them  with  firmness,  and  urged  them  with  vigour,  Gregory 
YII.  has  been  charged  with  rashness.  Let  us  not  judge  of  men  without  regard 
to  times  and  places;  and  let  us  not  pretend  to  measure  every  thing  according 
to  our  own  limited  ideas;  ages  move  in  an  immense  orbit,  and  the  variety  of 
drcnmstances  produces  situations  so  strange  and  complicated  that  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  them. 

Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Variations,  after  having  differently  classed  the 
spirit  which  guided  certain  men,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  attempts 
at  reform,  and  having  cited  the  threatening  words  of  Cardinal  Julian  on  the 
subject  of  abuses,  adds :  '^  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this  cardinal, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  times,  deplored  these  evils,  and  foresaw  their  fatal 
effects;  by  which  he  seems  to  have  predicted  those  that  Luther  was  about  to 
bring  on  all  Christianity,  and  in  the  first  place  on  Germany;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  when  he  thought  that  the  neglect  of  reformation,  and  the  increased 
hatred  against  the  clergy,  was  about  to  produce  a  sect  more  dangerous  to  the 
Church  than  the  Bohemians."  (Hist  des  Variat,  liv.  i.)  It  is  inferred  from 
these  words  that  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Meaux  found  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  omission  of  a  legitimate  reform  made  in  time. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose  from  this  that  Bossuet  meant,  in  any  degree, 
to  excuse  the  promoters  of  it,  or  that  he  had  any  idea  of  sanctioning  their 
intentions;  on  the  contrary,  he  ranked  them  as  turbulent  innovators,  who,  fxt 
from  promoting  the  real  reform  which  was  desired  by  wise  and  prudent  men, 
only  served  to  render  it  more  difficult,  by  introducing,  by  the  means  of  their 
erroneous  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  schism,  and  heresy. 

In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  look  upon 
abuses  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Protestantism;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  support  of  this  opinion.     It  may  not,  howeveri 
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be  useless  to  repeat,  that  the  aathoiity  of  Bossaet  is  misapplied  when  used  ta 
justifj  the  intentioDs  of  the  reformers,  sinoe  the  illustrious  prelate  b  the  first 
to  declare  them  highly  culpable,  and  to  observe,  that  if  abuses  were  in  exist- 
ence, their  intention  was  not  to  correct  them,  but  rather  to  make  them  a  prs- 
text  for  abandoning  the  faith  of  the  Church,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  lawful 
authority,  breaking  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  introducing  thereby  disorder 
and  licentiousness. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  attribute  to  the  reformers  the  real  spirit  of  reform, 
when  almost  all  of  them  proved  the  contrary  by  the  ignominy  of  their  own 
conduct?  If  they  had  condemned,  by  the  austerity  of  their  morals,  or  by 
devoting  themselves  to  a  severe  asceticism,  the  relaxations  of  which  they  com* 
plained,  there  might  be  a  question  whether  their  extravagances  were  not  the 
effects  of  exaggerated  seal,  and  if  some  excess  in  the  love  of  virtue  had  not 
drawn  them  into  error.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  hear  on 
this  point  an  eye-witness,  a  man  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  fanaticism, 
since  the  connection  which  he  had  with  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  has  ren- 
dered him  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Behold  what  Erasmus  said,  with  his 
usual  wit  and  bitterness :  ''  The  reform,  as  &r  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  limited 
to  the  secularization  of  a  few  nuns  and  the  marriage  of  a  few  priests ;  and  this 
great  tragedy  finishes  with  an  event  altogether  comic,  since  every  thing  is  wound 
up,  as  in  comedies,  by  a  marriage.'' 

This  shows  to  conviction  the  true  spirit  of  the  innovators  of  the  sixteenth 
oentunr.  It  is  clear  that,  far  from  wishing  the  reformation  of  abuses,  they 
wished  rather  to  increase  them.  This  bare  consideration  of  fiicts  has  led 
M.  G-uisot,  on  this  point,  into  the  path  of  truth,  when  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 
those  who  pretend,  that  the  Reformation  was  ''  an  attempt  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted simply  with  the  intention  of  reconstructing  a  pure  and  primitive  Church. 
The  Reformation/'  he  said,  ''  was  not  a  mere  attempt  at  religious  amelioration, 
or  the  fruit  of  a  Utopian  humanity  and  virtue."  (Histoire  G^nirale  de  la  Givili- 
nation  en  Europe,  douzi^me  le^on.) 

We  shall  have  now  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  at  its  just  value  the  explana- 
tion which  the  same  writer  gives  of  this  phenomenon.  ''  The  Reformation," 
says  M.  Guisot,  "  was  a  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  human  thought — an 
uprising  of  the  mind  of  man."  This  attempt,  according  to  M.  Guisot,  arose 
out  of  the  energetic  movement  given  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  state  of  inac- 
tion into  which  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen;  it  arose  from  this,  that  the 
human  mind  advanced  rapidly  and  impetuously,  while  the  Church  remained 
stationary.  Explanations  of  (Lis  kind,  and  this  one  in  particular,  are  very  apt 
to  draw  admirers  and  proselytes;  these  ideas  are  high,  and  placed  on  a  lei;^ 
so  lofty  and  extended,  that  they  cannot  be  looked  at  closely  by  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and,  moreover,  they  appear  in  brilliant  imagery,  which  blinds  the 
sight  and  prejudices  the  judgment. 

That  which  restrains  freedom  of  thought,  as  understood  by  M.  Guizot  and 
other  Protestants  is,  authority  in  matters  of  faith:  it  was,  then,  against  this 
authority  that  the  uprising  of  the  mind  declared  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mind  rebelled,  because  it  advanced,  while  the  Church,  immovable  in  her  doc- 
trines, was,  according  to  the  expression  of  M.  Guizot,  ''  in  a  stationary  state." 

Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  mind  of  M.  Guizot  towards  the  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  ought,  as  a  philosopher,  to  have  seen  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  point  out  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  one  period,  that 
which  had  been  at  every  time  a  glorious  title  for  the  Church.  For  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been  stationary  in  her  dogmas,  and  it 
is  no  equivocal  proof  that  she  possesses  the  truth :  the  truth  is  unchangeable 
because  it  is  one. 

What  the  Church  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  had  been  before,  and  si 
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kis  been  ainoe.  She  bad  nothing  partkolar,  she  adopted  no  new  eharaoteristio. 
The  reason,  then,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  vis.  the 
qnising  of  the  mind,  cannot  advance  the  expknation  a  single  step;  and  if  this 
be  the  reason  why  M.  Ckdxot  compares  the  Church  to  governments  grown  old, 
we  will  tell  him  uat  she  has  had  this  old  age  from  her  cradle.  M.  Guicot,  as  if 
he  had  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  reasoninff,  presents  his  thouahts  in 

Soaps,  and  as  it  were  pSie-mile;  he  parades  before  his  readers  ideas  of  different 
nds,  without  taking  pains  to  classify  or  distinguish  them;  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  he  meant  to  distract  them  by  variety,  and  confound  them 
by  mixture.  Judging^  indeed,  from  the  context  of  his  diiacourse,  the  epithets 
inert  and  Mtctttonary,  which  he  applies  to  the  Church,  do  not  appear,  accordins 
to  his  intention,  to  relate  to  matters  of  faith;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  speaks  rather  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  politics 
and  state  economy.  He  has  taken  pains,  elsewhere,  to  repel  as  calumnies,  the 
charges  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  have  been  so  often  made  against  the 
court  of  Rome. 

We  find  here  an  incoherence  of  ideas  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  so 
dear  a  mind ;  and  as  many  persons  may  scarcely  be  inclined  to  believe  how  far 
this  incoherence  extends,  it  is  necessary  to  give  his  words  literally :  they  will 
show  us  into  what  inconsistencies  great  minds  can  fall  when  they  are  placed  in 
a  &lse  position. 

'^  The  government  of  the  human  mind,  the  spiritual  power,"  says  M.  Guixot, 
*'  had  fallen  into  an  inert  and  stationary  condition.  The  political  influence  of 
the  Church,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  much  diminished ;  European  society  no 
kmger  was  ruled  by  it ;  it  had  passed  under  the  control  of  lay  governments. 
Nevertheless,  the  spiritual  power  preserved  all  its  pretensions,  all  its  iclatf  all 
its  external  importance.  There  happened  in  thb  respect,  what  has  more  than 
ODce  happened  to  old  governments.  The  greater  part  of  the  complaints  made 
igainst  it  were  hardly  better  founded." 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Guizot,  in  this  passage,  does  not  point  out  any  thing 
which  is  at  all  connected  with  liberty,  any  thing  which  is  not  quite  of  another 
kind :  why  does  he  not  do  so  ?  The  court  of  Rome,  he  teUs  us,  had  seen  its 
political  influence  diminished,  and  yet  it  preserved  its  pretensions ;  the  direction 
of  European  society  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  but  Rome  kept  its  pomp  and  its 
external  importance.  Is  any  thing  here  meant  besides  the  rivalries  ef  which 
political  afiairs  had  been  the  subject  ?  Bid  M.  Guizot  forget  what  he  himself 
laid  some  pages  before,  viz.  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonable  to 
aasign  the  rivalry  of  kings  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  such  a  cause  was  not  adequate  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  event? 

Although  all  this  has  no  direct  connection  with  freedom  m  thought,  still,  if 
any  one  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  let  him  listen  to  M.  Guizot :  <<  It  is  not  true,"  says  he, 
^  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  court  of  Rome  was  very  tyrannical ;  that 
abases,  properly  so  called,  were  then  more  numerous,  more  crying,  than  they 
had  been  at  other  times ;  never,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ecclesiastical 
power  been  more  easy,  more  tolerant,  more  disposed  to  let  things  so  their  own 
way.  Provided  that  it  was  not  itself  called  in  question,  provided  that  the 
lights  which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  allowed  in  theory,  that  the  same 
existence  was  secured,  and  the  same  tributes  were  paid  to  it,  it  would  willingly 
have  allowed  the  human  mind  to  remain  at  peace,  if  the  human  mind  had  done 
the  same  in  respect  to  it." 

Thus  31.  Guizot  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  urged  with  the  view 
oi  showing  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  great  attempt  at  ike  libera- 
tkm  of  human  thought — a  rebellion  of  the  mind  of  man.     He  does  not  allege 
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anj  tiling  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  man's  thoughts ;  and  he 
himself  acknowledges  that  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this  rebellion,  as,  for 
example,  intolerance  or  cruelty ;  he  has  himself  just  told  us  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  sixteenth  century,  far  from  being  tyrannical,  was  easy 
and  tolerant,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  willingly  have  allowed  the 
human  mind  to  remain  tranquil.  , 

It  is,  then,  evident,  that  the  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  M.  Guizot's  mouth,  only  a  vague,  undefined  expression, — a  brilliant 
veil  with  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  cover  the  cradle  of  Protestantism, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  inconsistent  with  his  own  opinions.  He  reverts  to 
the  political  rivalries  which  he  before  rejected.  Abuses  have  no  importance  in 
his  eyes ;  he  cannot  find  in  them  the  real  cause ;  and  he  foists  what  he  had 
just  asserted  in  the  preceding  lecture,  viz.  that  if  necessary  reform  had  been 
made  in  time,  the  religious  revolution  might  have  been  avoided. 

He  tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  obstacles  to  the  liberty  of  thought,  and 
endeavours  to  rise  to  the  general  considerations  which  embrace  all  the  import- 
ance and  influences  of  the  human  mind ;  but  he  stops  at  idaty  at  external  »m- 
portancey  and  political  rivalries ;  he  lowers  his  flight  to  the  level  of  tributes 
and  services. 

This  incoherence  of  ideas,  this  weakness  of  reasoning,  and  foreetfulness  of 
assertions  previously  made,  will  appear  strange  only  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed rather  to  admire  the  high  flights  of  talented  men  than  to  study  their 
aberrations.  It  is  true  that  M.  Guizot  was  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  avoid  being  dazzled  and  deceived.  If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot 
observe  attentively  what  passes  on  the  ground  around  us  without  narrowing  our 
view  of  the  horizon, — ^if  this  method  leads  the  observer  to  form  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts  rather  than  compare  general  maxims,  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  by 
extending  our  observations  over  a  larger  space,  we  run  the  risk  of  many  illu- 
sions. Too  great  generalization  borders  on  hypothesis  and  fitincy.  The  mind, 
when  taking  an  immoderate  flight  in  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  things,  no 
longer  sees  them  as  they  really  are;  perhaps  sometimes  even  loses  sight  of  them 
altogether.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  loftiest  minds  should  frequently  remember 
the  words  of  Bacon :  <'  We  do  not  want  wings,  but  lead."  Too  impartial  not 
to  confess  that  abuses  had  been  exaggerated, — ^too  good  a  philosopher  not  to  see 
that  they  could  not  have  had  so  ffreat  an  e£fect, — M.  G-uizot,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  his  sense  of  dignity  and  decency  from  joining  the  crowd  who  inces- 
santly raise  the  cry  of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  has  made  an  effort  to  do  justice 
to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  unfortunately,  his  prejudices  against  the  Church 
would  not  allow  him  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  He  was  aware  that  the 
origin  of  Protestai^Ltism  must  be  sought  in  the  human  mind  itself;  but,  knowing 
the  age  and  epoch  when  he  was  speaking,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate 
his  audience  by  frequent  appeals  to  liberty,  in  order  that  his  discourse  might 
be  well  received.  This  is  the  reason  why,  after  having  tempered  the  bitterness 
of  his  reproaches  against  the  Church  by  a  few  soft  words,  he  reserves  all  that' 
is  noble,  grand,  and  generous  for  the  ideas  which  produced  the  Reformation, 
and  throws  on  the  Church  all  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  principal  cause  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  human  mind,  it  is  easy  to  abstain  from  these  unjust  comparisons;  and 
M.  Guizot  might  have  avoided  the  inconsistency  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
He  might  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the  fact  in  the  character  of  the  human 
mind ;  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  have  shown  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  it,  while  simply  explaining  the  nature  and  position  of  the  societies  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  fine,  he  might  have  observed  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
efforty  but  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  happened  in  every  age ;  and  a  pheno- 
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menoiiy  the  character  of  which  depended  on  the  partioohir  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  was  produced. 

This  way  of  considering  Protestantism  as  an  ordinary  event,  increased  and 
developed  hy  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arose,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  philo- 
sophical as  it  is  little  attended  to.  I  shall  support  it  by  another  observation, 
which  will  supply  us  with  reasons  and  examples  at  the  same  time. 

The  state  of  modem  society  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  such,  that  aU 
the  events  that  have  occurred  have  acquired  a  character  of  generalization,  and 
consequentlv  an  importance,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  events  of  a 
similar  kind  which  occurred  at  other  times  and  in  a  different  social  state.  If 
we  examine  the  history  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  events  therein 
occurring  were  isolated  in  some  sort  from  each  other ;  this  was  what  rendered 
them  less  beneficial  when  they  were  good,  and  less  injurious  when  they  were 
bad.  Carthage,  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens,  all  these  nations  more  or  less  advanced 
in  the  career  of  civilization,  each  followed  its  own  path,  and  progressed  in  a 
different  way.  Ideas,  manners,  political  constitutions,  succeeded  each  other, 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  influence  of  the  ideas  of  one  nation  on 
those  of  another,  or  of  the  manners  of  one  nation  on  those  of  another ;  we  do 
not  find  any  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  one  common  centre. 

We  also  remark  that,  except  when  forced  to  intermix,  ancient  nations  could 
be  a  long  time  in  close  proximity  without  losing  their  peculiarities,  or  suffering 
any  important  change  by  the  contact. 

Observe  how  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  A 
revolution  in  one  country  affects  all  others ;  an  idea  sent  forth  from  the  schools 
agitates  nations  and  alanns  governments.  Nothing  is  isolated,  every  thing  is 
general,  and  acquires  by  expansion  a  terrible  force.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  history  of  one  nation  without  seeing  all  the  others  make  their  appearance 
on  the  stage ;  and  we  cannot  study  the  history  of  a  science  or  an  art  without 
discovering  a  thousand  connections  with  objects  which  do  not  belong  ta  science 
or  to  art. 

All  nations  are  connected,  objects  are  assimilated,  relations  increase.  The 
affairs  of  one  nation  are  interesting  to  all  the  others,  and  they  wish  to  take  part 
in  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  of  non-intervention  in  politics  is,  and 
always  will  be,  impracticable ;  it  is,  indeed,  natural  for  us  to  interfere  in  that 
in  which  we  are  interested. 

These  examples,  although  taken  from  things  of  a  different  kind,  appear  to 
me  very  well  calculated  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  religious  events  of  that 
period.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  is  thereby  stripped  of  the  philosophic  man- 
tle by  which  it  has  been  covered  from  its  infancy ;  it  loses  all  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  full  of  foresight,  magnificent  projects,  and  high  destinies,  from  its 
cradle;  but  I  do  not  see  that  its  importance  and  extent  are  thereby  diminished; 
the  fact  itself,  in  a  word,  is  unimpaired,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  imposing 
aspect  in  which  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  world  is  explained. 

Every  thing,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  in  its  just  dimensions;  indivi- 
duals are  scarcely  perceived,  and  abuses  appear  only  what  they  really  are — 
opportunities  and  pretexts;  vast  plans,  lofty  and  generous  ideas,  and  efforts  at 
independence  of  mind,  are  only  gratuitous  suppositions.  Thence  ambition,  war, 
the  rivalry  of  kings,  lake  their  position  as  causes  more  or  less  influential,  but 
always  in  the  second  rank.  All  the  causes  are  estimated  at  their  real  value ; 
in  fijie,  the  principal  causes  beins  once  pointed  out,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
&ot  was  sure  to  be  accompanied  m  its  development  by  a  multitude  of  subordi- 
nate agents.  There  remains  still  an  important  question  in  this  matter,  vii. 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  feeling  of  exasperation,  on  the 
part  of  sectarians  against  Rome  ?    Was  it  owing  to  some  great  abuse,  some 

great  wrong  on  the  part  of  Rome  ?    There  b  but  one  answer  to  make,  viz.  that 
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in  a  storm,  the  waves  always  dash  with  furj  against  'the  immovable  rook  whieh 
resists  them. 

So  far  from  attributing  to  abases  all  the  influence  which  has  been  assigned 
to  them  on  the  birth  and  development  of  Protestantism^  I  am  oonvinoed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  imaginable  legitimate  reforms,  and  the  neatest  degree  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities  to  comply  wiUi  every  ezigenoe, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  that  unhappy  event. 

He  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  extreme  inconstancy  and  fickleness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  studied  its  history  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  recognise 
in  the  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  those  great  calamities  which  GtoA 
alone  can  avert  by  a  special  intervention  of  his  providence.  (5) 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXTRAORDINABT   PHENOMENON  IN  THE  CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  chapter  sug- 
eests  a  corollary,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  offers  a  new  demonstration  of 
we  divine  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  existence  for  eighteen  centuries, 
in  spite  of  so  many  powerful  adversaries,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinary  thinff.  Another  prodigy,  too  little  attended  to,  and  of  not  less 
importance  when  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  taken  into  account,  is,  (he 
unity  of  (he  Church's  docdnnes,  pervading,  as  it  does,  all  her  various  instruc- 
tions, and  the  number  of  great  minds  which  this  unity  has  always  enclosed  within 
her  bosom. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  to  this  point;  and 
although  I  cannot  hope  to  develope  this  idea  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  in  it  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  This  method  of  consi- 
dering the  Church  may  perhaps  recommend  itself  to  the  taste  of  some  readers 
on  another  account,  viz.  because  I  shall  lay  aside  Revelation,  in  order  to  con- 
sider Catholicity,  not  as  a  Divine  religion,  but  as  a  school  of  philosophy. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  letters  can  deny  that  the  Church  has, 
in  all  ages,  possessed  men  illustrious  for  science.  The  history  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  &*st  ages  of  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia;  the  list  of  learned  men  who  preserved, 
after  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  some  remuns  of  ancient  knowledge,  is 
composed  of  churchmen.  In  modem  times  you  cannot  point  out  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  have  not 
figured  in  the  first  rank.  Thus  there  has  been,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  learned  men,  who  were  Catholics,  that  is,  men  united  in 
the  profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  the  divine  characteristics  of  Catholicity,  to  consider  it  only 
as  a  school  or  sect;  I  say,  that  in  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed  out,  we  find  a 
phenomenon  so  extraoidinary,  that  its  equal  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  no  effort  of  reason  can  explain  it,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  human 
things. 

It  is  certainly  not  new  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  for  a  doctrine,  more 
or  less  reasonable,  to  be  professed  for  a  time  by  a  certain  number  of  learned  and 
enlightened  men;  this  has  been  shown  in  schools  of  philosophy  both  ancient 
and  modem.  But  for  a  creed  to  maintain  itself  for  many  ages,  by  preserving 
the  adhesion  of  men  of  learning  of  aU  times  and  of  all  countries — of  minds 
differing  among  themselves  on  other  points— of  men  opposed  in  interests  and 
divided  by  rivalries,  is  a  phenomenon  new,  unique,  and  not  to  be  found  any- 
where but  in  the  Catholic  Church.    It  always  hais  beeU;  and  still  is,  the  practice 
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of  the  Ghnroh^  while  one  in  faith  and  doctrine,  to  teach  unceasingly — to  excite 
discosnon  on  all  subjects — to  promote  the  study  and  examination  of  the  foun- 
dations on  which  fiiith  itself  reposes — ^to  scrutinize  for  this  purpose  the  ancient 
languages,  the  monuments  of  the  remotest  times,  the  documents  of  history,  the 
discoyeries  of  scientific  observation,  the  lessons  of  the  highest  and  most  analytic 
sciences,  and  to  present  herself  with  a  generous  confidence  in  the  great  lyceums, 
where  men  replete  with  talents  and  knowledge  concentrate,  as  in  a  focus,  all 
that  they  have  learned  from  their  predecessors,  and  all  that  they  themselyes 
have  collected :  and  nevertheless  we  see  her  always  persevere  with  firmness  in 
her  fiuth  and  in  the  unity  of  her  doctrines ;  we  see  her  always  surrounded  by 
illustrious  men,  who,  with  their  brows  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  a  hundred 
literaiT  contests,  humble  themselves,  tranquil  and  serene,  before  her,  without 
fear  of  dimming  the  brightness  of  the  glory  which  surrounds  their  heads. 

We  ask  those  who  see  in  Catholicity  only  one  of  the  innumerable  sects  by 
which  the  earth  has  been  covered,  to  point  out  elsewhere  a  similar  fact;  to 
explun  to  us  how  the  Church  has  been  able  to  show  us  a  phenomenon,  con- 
stantly existing,  so  opposed  to  the  ever-var3ring  spirit  of  the  human  mind ;  let 
them  tell  us  by  what  secret  talisman  the  Sovereign  Pontifis  have  been  able  to 
do  what  other  men  have  found  impossible.  Those  men,  who  bowed  their  heads 
at  the  command  of  the  Vatican,  who  have  laid  aside  their  own  opinions  to 
adopt  those  of  a  man  called  the  Pope,  were  not  simple  and  ignorant  men. 
Look  at  them  attentively;  you  will  see  in  the  boldness  of  their  mien  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  inteUectnal  power ;  you  will  read  in  their  bright  and 
penetrating  eyes  the  fiame  of  genius  which  bums  in  their  breasts.  They  are 
the  same  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  academies  of  Europe ; 
who  have  spread  their  fame  over  the  world,  and  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  future  generations.  Examine  the  history  of  all  ages,  search  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  if  you  find  anywhere  such  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  in  union  with  fi^ith,  of  genius  in  submission  to  authority, 
and  of  discussion  without  breach  of  unity,  you  will  have  made  an  important 
discovery,  and  science  will  have  to  explain  a  new  phenomenon.  But  you  know 
well  that  you  cannot  do  so.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  have  recourse  to  new 
stratagems  in  order  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  brightness  of  this  fact;  for  you  feel 
that  impartial  reason  and  common  sense  must  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

These  facts,  say  our  adversaries,  are  certain ;  the  reflections  which  they  sug- 
gest are  dazzling  at  first  sight;  but  if  we  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  we 
shall  see  the  difiiculties  they  raise  disappear.  This  phenomenon,  which  we 
have  seen  realized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
only  proves  that  there  has  always  been  in  the  Church  a  fixed  system,  which  has 
been  developed  with  uniform  regularity.  The  Church  knew  that  union  is  the 
source  of  strength;  that  union  cannot  exist  without  unity  of  doctrine;  and 
that  unity  cannot  be  preserved  without  submission  to, authority.  This  simple 
observation  established,  and  constantly  maintained,  the  principle  of  submission. 
Such  18  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  idea,  we  grant,  is  profoundly 
wise,  the  scheme  is  grand,  the  system  is  extraordinary;  but  they  do  not  prove 
any  thing  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Catholicism. 

This  is  the  best  reply  which  they  can  make ;  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  diffi- 
cult remains  entire.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  there  has  existed  a  society  on 
earth  which  has  been  for  eighteen  centuries  guided  by  one  fixed  and  constant 
principle — a  society  which  nas  known  how  to  bind  to  this  principle  eminent 
men  oif  all  ages  and  countries,  the  following  questions  must  be  asked  of  oar 
adversariefl : — ^Why  has  the  Church  alone  possessed  this  principle,  and  monopo- 
liied  this  idea  7  If  other  sects  have  been  in  possession  of  it,  why  have  they 
not  acted  on  it  ?    All  the  philosophic  sects  have  disappeared,  one  after  another; 
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.  the  Chorcli  alone  remains.  Other  religions,  in  order  to  preserve  some  sort  of 
unity,  have  been  compelled  to  shun  the  light,  to  avoid  discussion,  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  thickest  shades.  Why  has  the  Church  preserved  her  unity  while 
seeking  the  light,  while  publishing  her  books  in  open  day,  while  lavishing  all 
sorts  of  instruction,  and  founding  everywhere  colleges,  universities,  and  esta- 
blishments of  every  description,  where  all  the  splendor  of  knowledge  and 
erudition  has  been  concentrated  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a  plan — a  system ;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  existence  of  this  plan  and  this  system ;  it  consists  in  explaining  how 
they  were  conceived  and  executed.  If  we  had  to  do  with  a  small  number  df 
men,  in  limited  circumstances,  times,  and  countries,  for  the  execution  of  a 
limited  project,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  we  have  to  do  with 
a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
circumstances  the  most  varied,  the  most  different,  and  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  men  who  did  not  meet  together,  or 
act  in  concert.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  If  it  were  a  pLin  and  a 
system  devised  by  man,  we  should  ask.  What  was  the  mysterious  power  of 
Rome  which  enabled  her  to  unite  around  her  so  many  illustrious  men  of  all 
times  and  of  all  countries  ?  How  did  the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  be  only  the 
chief  of  a  sect,  manage  to  &scinate  the  world  to  this  extent  ?  What  magician 
ever  did  such  wonders  ?  Men  have  long  declaimed  against  his  religious  despot- 
ism ;  why  has  no  one  been  found  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  grasp  ?  why  has 
not  a  pontifical  throne  been  raised  capable  of  disputing  the  pre-eminence  with 
his,  and  of  maintaining  itself  with  equal  splendor  and  power?  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  his  temporal  power  ?  This  power  is  very  limited.  Rome  was 
not  able  to  contend  in  arms  with  any  of  the  other  European  powers.  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  character,  to  the  knowledge  or  the  virtues  of  the 
men  who  have  occupied  the  Papal  throne?  There  has  been,  during  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  characters  and  in  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  Popes.  For  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  who  do  not  see  in 
the  Roman  Pontiff  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, — the  rock  on  which  He  has  built 
His  Church, — ^the  duration  of  this  authority  must  be  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  questions  most  worthy  of  being 
examined  by  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  history  of  ihe  human 
mind ;  how  there  existed  for  many  centuries  an  uninterrupted  series  of  learned 
men,  always  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  See  ? 

M.  Guizot  himself,  in  comparing  Protestantism  with  the  Roman  Church, 
seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  truth ;  and  its  light  appears  to  have  made 
him  confused  in  his  remarks.  Let  us  listen  again  to  this  writer,  whose  talents 
and  renown  have  dazzled,  on  this  point,  so  many  readers,  who  do  not  examine 
the  solidity  of  proofs  when  they  are  clothed  in  brilliant  images,  and  who 
applaud  all  kinds  of  ideas  when  they  are  conveyed  to  them  in  a  torrent  of  en- 
chanting eloquence;  men  who,  pretending  to  intellectual  independence,  sub- 
scribe, without  inquiry,  to  the  decisions  of  the  leaders  of  their  school;  who 
receive  their  doctrines  with  submission,  and  dare  not  even  raise  their  heads  to 
ask  for  the  titles  of  their  authority.  M.  Ouizot,  like  all  the  great  men  among 
Protestants,  was  aware  of  the  immense  void  which  exists  amid  its  various  sects, 
and  of  the  force  and  vigour  which  is  contained  in  Catholicity ;  he  has  not  been 
able  to  free  himself  froifi  the  rule  of  great  minds, — a  rule  which  is  explicitly 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Reformation.     After 

gointing  out  the  inconstant  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  the  error  which  it 
as  introduced  into  the  organization  of  intellectual  society,  M.  Guizot  proceeds 
thus :  '^  People  have  not  known  how  to  reconcile  the  rights  and  necessities  of 
tradition  with  those  of  liberty;  and  the  cause  of  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  that 
the  Reformation  did  not  fully  understand  and  accept  either  its  principles  or  its 
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efieots.''     What  sort  of  a  religion  must  that  be  which  does  not  fully  onderstaiid 
uid  accept  its  principles  or  its  effects  ? 

Bid  a  more  formal  condemnation  of  the  Refoimation  ever  issue  out  of  the 
mouth  of  man  ?  could  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  be  said  of  the  sects  of  phi- 
loBopherSy  ancient  or  modem  ?  Can  the  Reformation,  then,  after  this,  pretend 
to  direct  men  or  society?  '< Thence  arises/'  continues  M.  G-uizot,  ^'a  certain 
air  of  inconsistency  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  has  often  given  advantages 
over  it  to  its  opponents.  The  latter  knew  very  well  what  they  did  and  what 
they  wished ;  they  ascended  to  the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  avowed  all 
their  consequences.  There  never  was  a  government  more  consistent,  more  sys- 
tematic than  that  of  the  Church  of  Home."  But  whence  was  the  origin  of  a 
system  so  consistent  ?  When  we  consider  the  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  the 
human  mind,  do  not  this  system,  this  consistency,  and  these  fixed  principles, 
speak  volumes  to  the  philosopher  and  man  of  good  sense  ? 

We  have  observed  those  terrible  elements  of  dissolution  which  have  their 
source  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  have  acquired  so  much  force  in  modem 
society ;  we  have  seen  with  what  fatal  power  they  destroy  and  annihilate  all 
institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious,  without  ever  succeeding  in  making  a 
breach  in  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity, — without  altering  that  system,  so  fixed 
and  BO  consistent.  Is  there  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  in  favour 
of  Catholicity  ?  To  say  that  the  Church  has  done  that  which  no  schools,  or 
governments,  or  societies,  or  religions  could  do,  is  it  not  to  confess  that  she  is 
wiser  than  every  thing  human  ?  And  does  it  not  clearly  prove  that  she  does 
not  owe  her  origin  to  human  thought,  and  that  she  is  derived  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Creator?  This  society — formed,  you  say,  by  men — this  govemment, 
directed  by  men,  has  endured  for  eighteen  hundred  years;  it  extends  to  all 
countries,  it  addresses  the  savage  in  the  forest,  the  barbarian  in  his  tent,  the 
civilized  man  in  the  most  populous  cities;  it  reckons  among  its  children  the 
shepherd  clothed  in  skins,  the  laborer,  the  powerful  nobleman;  it  makes  its 
laws  heard  alike  by  the  simple  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  the  man  of  learning 
in  his  closet  absorbed  in  the  profoundest  speculations.  This  govemment  has 
always  had,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  a  full  knowledge  of  its  actions  and  its 
wishes;  it  has  always  been  consistent  in  its  conduct.  Is  not  this  avowal  its 
most  convincing  apology,  its  most  eloquent  panegyric ;  and  shall  it  not  be  con- 
sidered a  proof  that  it  contains  within  itself  something  more  than  human  ? 

A  thousand  times  have  I  beheld  this  prodigy  with  astonishment ;  a  thousand 
times  have  my  eyes  been  fixed  upon  that  immense  tree  which  extends  its 
branches  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ;  I  see  beneath  its  shade  a  mul- 
titude of  different  nations,  and  the  restless  genius  of  man  reposing  in  tranquil- 
Hty  at  its  feet 

In  the  East,  at  the  period  when  this  divine  religion  first  appeared,  I  see, 
amidst  the  dissolutions  of  all  sects,  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  crowd  to 
hear  her  words.  In  Greece,  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where,  a  short  time  before,  swarmed  innumerable  sects,  I  see  appear  on  a 
sudden  a  generation  of  great  men,  abounding  in  learning,  in  knowledge,  in 
eloquence,  and  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  West,  a  multitude  of  barbarians  throw  themselves  on  an  empire  fall- 
ing to  decay ;  a  dark  cloud  descends  upon  an  horizon  charged  with  calamities 
aiMl  disasters ;  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  submerged  in  the  corruption  of 
morals,  and  having  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  grandeur,  I  see 
the  only  men  who  can  be  called  worthy  heirs  of  the  Roman  name,  seek,  in  the 
retirement  of  their  temples,  an  asylum  for  the  austerity  of  their  morals ;  it  is 
there  that  they  preserve,  increase,  and  enrich  the  treasure  of  ancient  knowledge. 
But  my  admiration  reaches  its  height,  when  I  observe  that  sublime  intelleot^ 
worthy  heir  of  the  genius  of  Plato^  which,  after  having  sought  the  truth  in  all 
6  d2 
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the  schools,  in  all  the  sects,  and  with  indomitahle  boldness  ran  through  all 
human  errors,  feels  itself  subjugated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  trans- 
forms the  freethinker  into  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  modern  times  the 
series  of  great  men  who  shone  in  the  times  of  Leo  X.  and  Louis  XIY.  passes 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  the  illustrious  race  still  continue  throughout  the  calami- 
ties of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  I  see  fresh  heroes,  who, 
after  having  followed  error  in  all  directions,  come  to  hang  their  trophies  at 
the  gates  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What,  then,  is  this  prodigy  ?  Has  a  sect 
or  religion  like  it  ever  before  been  seen  f  These  men  study  eveiy  thing,  dis- 
pute on  every  thins,  reply  to  everv  thing,  know  every  thing ;  but  always  agree- 
ing in  unity  of  aoctrine,  they  bend  their  noble  and  intellectual  brows  in 
respectful  obedience  to  ^th.  Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  another  planetary 
system,  where  globes  of  fire  revolve  in  their  vast  orbits  in  the  midst  of  immen- 
sity, always  drawn  to  their  centre  by  a  mysterious  attraction  ?  That  central 
fbrce,  which  allows  no  aberration,  takes  from  them  nothing  of  their  extent,  or 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  movement ;  but  it  inundates  them  with  light,  while 
giving  to  their  motion  a  more  majestic  regularity.  (6) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROTESTANTISM  AND   THE  MIND. 

This  fixedness  of  idea,  this  unanimity  of  will,  this  wisdom  and  constancy  of 
plan,  this  progress  with  a  firm  step  towards  a  definite  object  and  end ;  and,  in 
fine,  this  admirable  unity,  acknowledged  in  favor  of  Catholicism  by  M.  Ouiiot 
himself,  have  not  been  imitated  by  Protestantism,  either  in  good  or  evil.  Pro- 
testantism, indeed,  has  not  a  single  idea,  of  which  it  can  say :  ''  This  is  my 
own.''  It  has  attempted  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith ;  and  if  several  of  its  opponents  have  been  too  willing 
to  accord  it,  it  was  because  they  were  unable  to  find  therein  any  other  consti- 
tutive element ;  it  was  also  because  they  felt  that  Protestantism,  in  boasting  of 
having  given  birth  to  such  a  principle,  labored  to  throw  disgrace  on  itself,  like 
a  father  who  boasts  of  having  unworthy  and  depraved  sons.  It  is  false,  how- 
ever, that  Protestantism  produced  this  principle  of  private  judgment,  since  it 
was  itself  the  offspring  of  that  principle.  That  principle,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  all  sects ;  it  is  the  real  germ  of  all  errors ;  in 
proclaiming  it,  Protestants  only  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  is  common  to  all 
the  sects  separated  from  the  Church. 

There  was  therein  no  plan,  no  foresight,  no  system.  The  mere  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  included  the  necessity  of  unlimited  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  the  understanding  as  supreme  judge ;  even  hful 
the  coryphffii  of  Protestantism  wished  from  the  first  to  oppose  the  consequences 
and  applications  of  this  right,  the  barrier  was  broken,  and  the  torrent  could 
not  have  been  confined. 

"  The  right  of  examining  what  we  ought  to  believe,''  says  a  celebrated  Pro- 
testant, (^(rermany,  by  Mad.  de  Stael,  part  iv.  chap.  2),  ''is  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism.  The  first  Reformers  did  not  think  thus ;  they  thought  themselves 
Able  to  place  the  pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  mind  according  to  their  own  lights ; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  hoping  to  make  those  who  had  rejected  all  authori^ 
of  this  kind  in  the  Catholic  religion  submit  to  their  decisions  as  infallible. ' 
This  resistance  on  their  part  proves,  that  they  were  not  led  by  any  of  those 
ideas,  which,  although  erroneous,  show,  in  some  measure,  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity of  heart;  and  that  it  is  not  of  them  that  the  human  mind  can  say : 
'^  Tli^y  have  erred,  but  it  was  in  order  to  give  me  more  liberty  of  action." 
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''  The  relimoos  reTolution  of  the  sixteenth  eenturj/'  says  M.  Gnizot,  "  did  not 
onderstand  the  tme  principles  of  intellectual  liberty ;  it  liberated  the  human 
mindy  and  yet  pretended  to  govern  it  by  law." 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things :  Protest* 
antism  endeavored,  without  success,  to  limit  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It 
raised  its  voice  against  it,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  attempt  its  toial  destruc* 
tion  ;  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was  in  its  own  bosom,  remained 
there,  developed  itself,  and  acted  there  in  spite  of  it.  There  was  no  middle 
course  for  Protestantism  to  adopt :  it  was  compelled  either  to  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  authority,  and  thus  acknowledge  itself  in  the  wrong,  or  else  allow 
the  dissolving  principle  to  exert  so  much  influence  on  its  various  sects,  as  to 
destroy  even  the  shadow  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  debase  Christianity 
to  the  rank  of  a  school  of  philosophy. 

The  cry  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  (mce  raised,  the  fiital 
results  might  be  easily  imagined;  it  was  thus  easy  to  foresee  that  that  poisoned 
germ,  in  its  development,  must  cause  the  ruin  of  all  the  Christian  truths;  and 
what  could  prevent  its  rapid  development  in  a  soil  where  fermentation  was  so 
active?  Catholics  were  not  wanting  to  proclaim  loudly  the  greatness  and  im- 
minence of  the  danger;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  Protestants  foresaw 
it  clearly.  No  one  b  ignorant  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  sect 
gave  their  opinions  on  this  point,  even  from  the  beginning.  Men  of  the  greatest 
talent  never  found  themselves  at  ease  in  Protestantism.  They  always  ^It  that 
there  was  an  immense  void  in  it;  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have  constantly 
inclined  either  towards  irreligion  or  towards  Catholic  unity. 

Time,  the  best  judge  of  opinions,  has  confirmed  these  melancholy  prognos- 
tics. Things  have  now  reached  such  a  pass,  that  those  only  who  are  veiy  ill 
instructed,  or  who  have  a  veiy  limited  grasp  of  mind,  can  &il  to  see  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
— a  system  made  up  of  a  thousand  incoherent  parts,  and  which  is  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  If  Christianity  still  seems  to  surpass 
these  schools  in  some  respects,  and  preserves  some  features  which  cannot  be 
found  in  what  is  the  pure  invention  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  is  owing  to  that  sublimity  of  doctrine  and  that 
sanctity  of  morality  which,  more  or  less  disfigured,  always  shines  while  a  trace 
is  preserved  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  feeble  light  which  strug- 
gles with  darkness  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon,  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  day :  darkness  advances  and  spreads;  it  extinguishes  the  expLr- 
mg  reflection,  and  night  comes  on.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Cnristianity  among 
Protestants.  A  glance  at  these  sects  shows  us  that  they  are  not  purely  philo- 
sophical, but  it  shows  us  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  not  the  characters  of 
tme  religion.  Christianity  has  no  authority  therein;  and  is  there  like  a  beins 
out  of  its  proper  element, — a  tree  deprived  of  its  roots :  its  face  is  pale  and 
disfigured  like  that  of  a  corpse.  Protestantism  talks  of  fidth,  and  its  funda- 
mental principle  destroys  it;  it  endeavors  to  exalt  the  gospel,  and  its  own  prin- 
ciple, by  subiecting  that  gospel  to  private  judgment,  w^ens  its  authority.  If 
it  speak  of  ike  sanctity  and  purity  of  Christian  morality,  it  is  reminded  that 
some  of  its  dissentinff  sects  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they 
all  may  do  so  according  to  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.  The  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  doubted,  the  God-made  man  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
pliilosopher  and  legislator ;  He  has  no  longer  the  authority  necessary  to  give  to 
His  laws  the  august  sanction  which  renders  them  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  men; 
He  can  no  longer  imprint  upon  them  the  seal  which  raises  them  above  all  hu- 
man thoughts,  and  His  sublime  instructions  cease  to  be  lessons  flowing  from 
the  lips  of  uncreated  Wisdom. 

If  you  deprive  the  human  mind  of  the  support  of  authority  of  some  kind  or 
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other^  on  what  can  it  depend?  Abandoned  to  its  own  delirious  dreams,  it  is 
forced  again  into  the  gloomy  paths  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
schools  to  chaos.  Reason  and  experience  are  here  agreed.  If  you  substitute 
the  private  judgment  of  Protestants  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  all  the 
ercat  questions  respecting  God  and  man  remain  without  solution.  All  the  dif- 
ficulties are  left ;  the  mind  is  in  darkness,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  a  light  to  guide 
it  in  safety :  stunned  by  the  voices  of  a  hundred  schools,  who  dispute  without 
being  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  it  relapses  into  that  state  of  dis- 
couragement and  prostration  in  which  Christianity  found  it,  and  from  which, 
with  so  much  exertion,  she  had  withdrawn  it.  Doubt,  pyrrhonism,  and  indif- 
ference become  the  lot  of  the  greatest  minds ;  vain  theories,  hypothetical  sys- 
tems, and  dreams  take  possession  of  men  of  more  moderate  abilities ;  the  igno- 
rant are  reduced  to  superstitions  and  absurdities. 

Of  what  use,  then,  would  Christianity  have  been  on  the  earth,  and  what 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  humanity?  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  abandoned  to  the  whirlwind  of  Protestant  sects.  In 
Catholic  authority  she  has  found  ample  means  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  sophis- 
try and  error.  What  would  have  become  of  her  without  it?  Would  the  subli- 
mity of  her  doctrines,  the  wisdom  of  her  precepts,  the  unction  of  her  counsels, 
have  been  now  any  thine  more  than  a  beautiful  dream,  related  in  enchanting 
language  by  a  great  philosopher?  Yes,  I  must  repeat,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  security  for  faith ;  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
comes a  matter  of  doubt ;  His  mission  is  disputed ;  in  fact,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion disappears.  If  she  cannot  show  us  her  heavenly  titles,  give  us  full  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  that  her  words  are 
those  of  God  Himself,  and  that  He  has  condescended  to  appear  on  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  she  has  then  lost  her  right  to  demand  our  veneration.  Re- 
duced to  the  level  of  human  ideas,  she  must,  then,  submit  to  our  judgment  like 
other  mere  opinions ;  at  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  she  may  endeavor  to  main- 
tain her  doctrines  as  more  or  less  reasonable ;  but  she  will  always  be  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  having  wished  to  deceive  us,  by  passing  herself  off  as  divine 
when  she  was  only  human ;  and  in  all  discussions  on  the  tiuth  of  her  doctrines, 
she  will  have  this  fatal  presumption  against  her,  viz.  that  the  account  of  her 
origin  was  an  imposture. 

Protestants  boast  of  their  independence  of  mind,  and  reproach  the  Catholic 
religion  with  violating  the  most  sacred  rights,  by  demanding  a  submission  which 
outrages  the  dignity  of  man.  Here  extravagant  declamation  about  the  strength 
of  our  understanding  is  introduced  with  good  effect ;  and  a  few  seductive  images 
and  expressions,  such  as  ^*  bold  Jli(/hts'*  and  **  gliUering  wifu/s/'  &c.,  are  enough 
to  delude  many  readers. 

Let  the  human  mind  enjoy  all  its  rights ;  let  it  boast  of  possessing  that  spark 
of  divinity  called  the  intellect ;  let  it  pass  over  all  nature  in  triumph,  observing 
all  the  beings  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  congratulate  itself  on  its  own  im- 
mense superiority,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  with  which  it  has  known  How  to 
embellish  its  abode;  let  it  point  out,  as  proofs  of  its  strength  and  grandeur,  the 
changes  which  are  everywhere  worked  by  its  presence ;  by  its  intellectual  force 
and  boldness  it  has  acquired  the  complete  mastenr  over  nature.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  dignity  and  elevation  of  our  minds  to  show  our  gratitude  to  our  Crea- 
tor, but  let  us  not  forget  our  weakness  and  defects.  Why  should  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  fancying  that  we  know  what  we  are  really  ignorant  of?  Why  for- 
get the  inconstancy  and  variableness  of  our  minds,  and  conceal  the  fact,  that 
with  respect  to  many  things,  even  of  those  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
acquainted,  we  have  but  confused  ideas?  How  delusive  is  our  knowledge,  and 
what  exaggerated  notions  we  have  of  our  progress  in  information  ?  Does  not 
one  day  contradict  what  another  had  affirmed  ?    Time  runs  its  course,  laughs 
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at  our  predictions,  destroys  our  planS;  and  clearly  shows  how  vain  are  our 
projects. 

What  have  those  geniuses  who  have  descended  to  the  foundations  of  science, 
and  risen  by  the  boldest  flights  to  the  loftiest  speculations,  told  us  ?  After 
having  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  space  which  it  is  permitted  to  the  hu- 
man mind  to  range  over, — after  having  trodden  the  most  secret  paths  of  science, 
and  sailed  on  the  vast  ocean  of  moral  and  physical  nature,  the  greatest  minds 
of  all  ages  have  rqjtumed  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  They  have  seen  a  beau- 
tifdl  illusion  appear  before  their  eyes, — the  brilliant  image  which  enchanted 
them  has  vanished ;  when  they  thought  they  were  about  to  enter  a  region  of 
Hght,  they  have  found  themselves  surrounded  with  durkness,  and  they  have 
viewed  with  affright  the  extent  of  their  ignorance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  greatest  minds  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, although  they  cannot  but  be  fully  aware  that  they  are  superior  to  other 
men.  The  sciences,  in  the  profound  observation  of  Pascal,  have  two  extremes 
which  meet  each  other :  the  first  is,  the  pure  natural  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
men  are  at  their  birth ;  the  other  extreme  is,  that  at  which  great  minds  arrive 
when,  having  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge,  they  find  that 
they  know  nothing,  and  that  they  are  still  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  at 
first.  (Fensies,  1  partie,  art.  6.) 

Catholicism  says  to  man,  '<  Thy  intellect  is  weak,  thou  hast  need  of  a  guide 
in  many  things.''  Protestantism  savs  to  him,  ''  Thou  art  surrounded  by  light, 
walk  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  canst  not  have  a  better  guide  than  thyself  Which 
of  the  two  religions  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of  the  highest  phi- 
losophy? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  greatest  minds  among  Protestants  have 
all  felt  a  certain  tendency  towards  Catholicism,  and  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
subjecting  the  human  mind,  in  some  things,  to  the  decision  of  an  infallible  au- 
thority. Indeed,  if  an  authority  can  be  found  uniting  in  its  origin,  its  dura- 
tion, its  doctrines,  and  its  conduct,  all  the  characteristics  of  divinity,  why  should 
the  mind  refuse  to  submit  to  her ;  and  what  has  it  to  gain  by  wandering,  at  the 
mercy  of  its  illusions,  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  in  paths  where  it  only  meets 
with  recollections  of  errors,  with  warnings  and  delusions  f 

If  the  human  mind  has  conceived  too  great  an  esteem  for  itself,  let  it  study 
its  own  history,  in  order  to  see  and  understand  how  little  security  is  to  be  found 
in  its  own  strength.  Abounding  in  systems,  inexhaustible  in  subtilties;  as 
ready  in  conceiving  a  project  as  incapable  of  maintaining  it;  full  of  ideas  which 
arise,  agitate,  and  destroy  each  other,  like  the  insects  which  abound  in  lakes ; 
now  raising  itself  on  the  wings  of  sublime  inspiration,  and  now  creeping  like  a 
reptile  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  as  able  and  willing  to  destroy  the  works  of 
others,  as  it  is  impotent  to  construct  any  durable  ones  of  its  own ;  urged  on 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  swollen  with  pride,  confounded  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  it ;  confused  bv  so  many  false 
lights  and  so  many  deceptive  appearances,  the  human  mind,  when  left  entirely 
to  itself,  resembles  those  brilliant  meteors  which  dart  at  random  through  the 
immensity  of  the  heavens,  assume  a  thousand  eccentric  forms,  send  forth  a 
thousand  sparks,  dazzle  for  a  moment  by  their  fantastic  splendour,  and  disappear 
without  leaving  even  a  reflected  light  to  illuminate  the  darkness. 

Behold  the  history  of  man's  knowledge !  In  that  immense  and  confused 
heap  of  truth,  error,  sublimity,  absurdity,  wisdom,  and  folly,  are  collected  the 
proo&  of  my  assertions,  and  to  that  do  I  refer  any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to 
aoeuse  me  of  having  overcharged  the  picture.  (7) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UrSTINOT  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  SCIBNGBS. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  just  advanced  with  respect  to  the  weakneae  of  our 
intellect,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  Qod  has  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  our  souls  a  preservative  against  the  excessive  changeaoility  of  our  minds^ 
even  in  things  which  do  not  regard  religion.  Without  this  preservative  all 
social  institutions  would  be  destroyed,  or  rather  never  wouli  have  had  exist- 
ence j  without  it  the  sciences  would  not  have  advanced  a  step,  and  when  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  human  heart,  individuals  and  society  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  chaos.  I  allude  to  a  certain  tendency  to  defer  to  authority — 
to  the  instinct  of  faith,  if  I  may  so  call  it — an  instinct  which  we  ought  to  exa- 
mine with  great  attention,  if  we  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  history  of  its  development 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  most 
urgent  necessities,  or  perform  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life,  without  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  statement  of  others ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  without 
this  faith,  all  the  treasures  of  histoiy  and  experience  would  soon  be  dissipated, 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  would  disappear. 

These  important  observations  are  calculated  to  show  how  vain  is  the  ohaige 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  of  requiring  nothing  but  faith ;  but  this  is  not  my 
only  object  here ;  I  wish  to  present  the  matter  under  another  aspect,  and  place 
the  question  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  this  truth  gain  in  extent  and  interest, 
without  losing  any  thing  of  its  immovable  firmness.  In  looking  over  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge,  and  glancing  at  the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries, 
we  constantly  observe  wat  the  men  who  boast  the  most  of  their  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  fireedom  of -thought,  only  echo  the  opinions  of  others.  If  we  examine 
with  attention  that  great  study  which,  under  the  name  of  science,  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  we  shall  observe  that  it  contains  at  bottom  a  laree 
portion  of  authority;  and  that  if  a  perfectly  free  spirit  of  inquiry  were  to  be 
introduced  into  it,  even  with  respect  to  points  of  pure  reason,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  edifice  of  science  would  be  destroyed,  and  very  few  men  would  remain 
in  possession  of  its  secrets. 

rfo  branch  of  knowledge,  whatever  may  be  the  clearness  and  exactitude  of 
which  it  boasts,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Do  not  the  natural-  and  exact 
sciences,  rich  as  they  are  in  evident  principles,  rigorous  in  their  deductions, 
abounding  in  observation  and  experience,  depend,  nevertheless,  for  a  great  many 
of  their  truths,  upon  other  truths  of  a  higher  nature ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
necessarily  requires  a  delicacv  of  observation,  a  power  of  calculation,  a  clear 
and  penetrating  coup  d^ctd,  which  belongs  to  few  ? 

When  Newton  proclaimed  to  the  scientific  world  the  fruit  of  his  profound 
calculations,  how  many  of  his  disciples  could  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
able  to  confirm  them  by  their  own  convictions  ?  I  do  not  except  from  this 
question  many  of  those  who,  by  laborious  efforts,  had  been  able  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  great  man ;  they  had  followed  the  mathematician  in  his  cal- 
culations, they  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  experience  which 
the  naturalist  exposed  to  their  view;  they  had  listened  to  the  reasons  on  which 
the  philosopher  rested  his  conjectures ;  in  this  way  they  thought  that  they  were 
fuUy  anivinced,  and  that  they  did  not  owe  their  assent  to  any  thing  but  the 
force  of  reason  and  evidence.  Well,  take  away  the  name  of  Newton,  eSwoe 
from  the  mind  the  profound  impression  made  by  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
made  so  extraordinary  a  discovery,  and  has  employed  so  much  genius  in  sup- 
porting it, — take  away,  I  repeat  it,  the  shade  of  Newton,  and  you  will  directly 
see,  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  their  principles  vacillate,  their  reasonings  be- 
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eome  less  conyincing  and  exact,  and  their  observations  appear  less  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Then,  he  who  thought  himself  a  perfectly  impartial  observer, 
a  perfectly  independent  thinker,  will  see  and  understand  to  how  great  an  extent 
he  was  enthralled  by  the  force  of  authority,  by  the  ascendency  of  genius;  he 
will  find  that,  on  a  variety  of  points,  he  asgented  without  being  convinced;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  perfectly  independent  philosopher,  he  was  only  an  obe- 
dient and  accomplished  pupil. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  testimony,  not  of  the  ignorant,  not  of  those 
who  have  only  a  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  real  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  various  branches  of  study. 
Let  them  look  into  their  own  minds,  let  them  examine  anew  what  they  call  their 
seientifio  convictions,  let  them  ask  themselves,  with  perfect  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality, whether,  even  on  those  subjects  in  which  they  consider  themselves  the 
most  advanced,  their  minds  are  not  frequently  controlled  by  the  ascendency  of 
some  author  of  the  first  rank.  I  believe  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  they  strictly  applied  the  method  of  Descartes  even  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  they  have  studied  the  most,  they  would  find  that  they  believe  rather 
than  are  convinced.  Such  always  has  been,  and  such  always  will  be,  the  case. 
It  is  a  thing  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  our  minds,  and  it  cannot  be  pre- 
lented.  Perhaps  the  regulation  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity;  perhaps  it 
eontains  much  of  that  instinct  of  preservation  which  God,  with  so  much  wis- 
dom, has  diffused  throughout  society ;  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the 
many  elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contains  within  its  bosom.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  often  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  servilely  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  others,  and  injurious  consequences  not  unfrequently  are  the  result. 
But  it  would  be  still  worse,  if  men  constantly  held  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  to  all  others,  for  fear  of  deception.  Woe  to  man  and  to  society,  if 
the  philosophic  mania  of  wishing  to  submit  all  matters  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion were  to  become  general  in  the  world ;  and  woe  to  science,  if  this  rigorous^ 
KTupulous,  and  independent  scrutiny  were  extended  to  every  thing. 

I  admire  the  senius  of  Descartes,  and  acknowledge  the  signal  services  which 
lie  has  rendered  to  science ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  thought  that,  if  his 
method  of  doubting  became  general  for  any  time,  society  would  be  destroyed. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that,  among  learned  men  themselves,  among  impartial 
philosophers,  this  method  would  do  great  harm ;  at  least,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  number  of  men  devoid  of  sense  in  the  scientific  world  would  be  consi- 
derably increased. 

Happily  there  is  no  danger  of  this  being  the  case.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
is  always  in  man  a  certain  tendency  towards  folly,  there  is  also  always  to  be  found 
there  a  fund  of  eood  sense  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  When  certain  indivi- 
duals of  heated  imaginations  attempt  to  involve  society  in  their  delirium,  society 
answers  with  a  smile  of  derision ;  or  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  seduced  for  a 
moment,  it  soon  returns  to  its  senses,  and  repels  with  indignation  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  lead  it  astray.  Passionate  declamation  a^inst  vulgar  pre- 
jodioe,  against  docility  in  following  others  and  willingness  to  believe  all  without 
examination,  is  only  considered  as  worthy  of  contempt  by  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  human  nature.  Are  not  these  feelings  participated  in 
by  many  who  belong  not  to  the  vulgar  ?  Are  not  the  sciences  full  of  gratui- 
tous suppositions,  and  have  they  not  their  weak  points,  with  which,  however, 
we  are  satisfied,  as  if  they  afforded  a  firm  basis  to  rest  upon  ? 

The  right  of  possession  and  prescription  is  also  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
the  sciences  present  to  us ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  without  ever 
having  borne  the  name,  this  right  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  tacit  but  unani- 
mous consent.  How  can  this  be  ?  Study  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  you 
will  find  at  every  step  this  right  acknowledged  and  established.     How  is  it, 
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amid  the  continual  disputes  which  have  divided  philosophers,  that  we  see  an  old 
opinion  make  a  long  resistance  to  a  new  one^  and  sometimes  suoceed  in  pre- 
venting its  establishment  ?  It  is  because  the  old  opinion  was  in  possession,  and 
was  strengthened  bj  the  right  of  prescription.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  the 
words  were  not  used,  the  result  was  the  same ;  this  is  the  reason  why  discoverers 
have  so  often  been  despised,  opposed,  and  even  persecuted. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  avowal,  although  it  may  be  repugnant  to  our 
pride,  and  may  scandalize  some  sincere  admirers  of  the  progress  oi  knowledge. 
These  advances  have  been  numerous ;  the  field  over  which  the  human  mind  has 
exercised  itself,  and  its  sphere  of  action,  are  immense ;  the  works  by  which  it 
has  proved  its  power  are  admirable ;  but  there  is  always  in  all  this  a  large  por- 
tion of  exaggeration,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  allowance, 
especially  in  the  moral  sciences.  It  cannot  justly  be  inferred,  from  these 
exaggerated  statements,  that  our  intellect  is  capable  of  advancing  in  every  path 
with  perfect  ease  and  activity ;  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  contradict 
the  fact  which  we  have  just  established,  viz.  the  mind  of  man  is  almost  always 
in  subjection,  even  imperceptibly,  to  the  authority  of  other  men. 

In  every  age  there  appear  a  small  number  of  privileged  spirits,  who,  by 
nature  superior  to  all  the  rest,  serve  as  guides  in  the  various  careers ;  a  nume- 
rous crowd,  who  think  themselves  learned,  follow  them  with  precipitation,  and, 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  standard  which  has  been  raised,  rush  breathlessly  after 
it;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  they  all  boast  of  their  independence,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  distinguishing  themselves  by  pursuing  the  new  path ; 
one  would  imagine  that  they  had  discovered  it,  and  that  they  were  walking  in 
it  guided  by  their  own  light  and  inspirations.  Necessity,  taste,  or  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  lead  us  to  cultivate  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge ;  our 
own  weakness  constantly  tells  us  that  we  have  no  creative  power;  that  we  can- 
not produce  any  thing  of  our  own,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of  striking  out  a 
new  path ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  share  some  part  of  the  glory  belong- 
ing to  the  illustrious  chief  whose  banner  we  follow ;  we  sometimes  will  succeed 
in  persuading  ourselves,  in  the  midst  of  these  reveries,  that  we  do  not  fight 
under  anybody's  standard,  and  that  we  are  only  rendering  homage  to  our  own 
convictions,  when,  in  reality,  we  are  the  proselytes  of  others. 

Herein  common  sense  shows  itself  to  be  wiser  than  our  weak  reason ;  and 
thus  language,  which  gives  such  deep  expression  to  things,  where  we  find,  with- 
out knowing  whence  they  come,  so  much  truth  and  exactitude,  gives  us  a  severe 
admonition  on  the  subject  of  these  vain  pretensions.  In  spite  of  us,  language 
calls  things  by  their  right  names,  and  knows  how  to  class  us  and  our  opinions 
according  to  the  leader  that  we  follow.  What  is  the  history  of  science  but  the 
history  of  the  contests  of  a  small  number  of  illustrious  men  ?  If  we  glance 
over  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  bring  into  view  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  number  of  schools  founded  by  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  rank,  and  then  falling  under  the  direction  of  another  whose  talents  have 
made  him  worthy  to  succeed  the  founder.  Thus  the  thing  goes  on,  until  circum- 
stances having  changed,  or  the  spirit  of  vitality  being  gone,  the  school  dies  a 
natural  death,  unless  a  man  of  bold  and  independent  mind  appears,  who  takes 
the  old  school  and  destroys  it,  in  order  to  establish  his  own  doctrines  on  the  ruins. 

When  Descartes  dethroned  Aristotle,  did  he  not  immediately  take  his  place  ? 
Then  philosophers  pretended  to  independence — an  independence  which  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  very  name  they  bore,  that  of  Cartesians.  Like  nations  who, 
in  times  of  rebellion,  cry  out  for  liberty,  dethrone  their  old  king,  and  after- 
wards submit  to  the  first  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  seize  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  thought  in  our  age,  as  it  has  been  in  times  gone  by,  that  the  human  mind 
acts  with  peifect  independence,  owing  to  declamation  against  authority  in  scien- 
tific matters,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  freedom  of  thought.    The  opinion  has 
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become  general  that,*  in  these  times,  the  anthority  of  any  one  man  is  worth 
nothing ;  it  has  been  thought  that  eveiy  man  of  learning  acts  aocordinff  to  his 
own  oonyictionB  alone.  Moreover,  systems  and  hypotheses  have  lost  all  credit^ 
and  a  great  desire  for  examination  and  analysis  has  become  prevalent.  This  has 
made  people  believe  not  only  that  anthority  in  scientific  matters  is  completely 
gone,  bat  that  it  is  hencefortii  impossible. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  some  tmth  in  this ;  but  if  we  look  atten- 
tively around  us,  we  shaU  observe  that  the  number  of  leaders  is  only  somewhat 
increued,  and  die  time  of  their  command  somewhat  shortened.  Our  age  10 
truly  one  of  commotions,  literary  and  scientific  revolutions,  like  those  in  poli- 
tics, where  nations  imagine  that  they  possess  more  liberty  because  the  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and  because  they 
find  more  &cility  in  getting  rid  of  their  rulers.  They  destroy  those  men  to 
whom  but  a  short  time  before  they  have  given  the  names  of  fathers  and  libera- 
tors; then,  the  first  transport  being  passed,  they  allow  other  men  to  impose  upon 
them  a  yoke  in  reality  not  less  heavy.  Besides  the  examples  afibrded  us  by  the 
history  of  the  past  century,  at  the  present  day  we  see  only  great  names  succeed 
each  other,  and  the  leaders  of  the  human  mind  take  each  other's  places. 

In  the  ^Id  of  politics,  where  one  would  imagine  the  spirit  of  freedom  ought 
to  have  full  scope,  do  we  not  see  men  who  take  the  lead ;  and  are  they  not 
looked  upon  as  the  generals  of  an  army  during  a  campaign  ?  In  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  arena,  do  we  see  any  thing  but  two  or  three  bodies  of  combatants,  per- 
forming their  evolutions  under  their  respective  chiefs  with  perfect  regularity  and 
discipline  ?  These  truths  are  well  understood  by  those  who  occupy  these  hi^ 
positions  1  They  are  acquainted  with  our  weakness,  and  they  know  that  men 
are  commonly  deceived  by  mere  words.  A  thousand  times  must  they  have  been 
tempted  to  smile,  when,  contemplating  the  field  of  their  triumphs,  and  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  by  followers  who,  proud  of  their  own  intelligence,  admire 
and  applaud  them,  they  have  heard  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  their  disciples 
boast  of  his  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  complete  independence 
of  his  opinions  and  his  votes. 

Such  is  man,  as  shown  to  us  by  history  and  the  experience  of  every  day.  The 
inspiration  of  genius,  that  sublime  force  which  raises  the  minds  of  some  privi- 
l^ied  men,  will  alwavs  exercise,  not  only  over  the  ignorant,  but  even  over  the 
nnerality  of  men  who  devote  ^emselves  to  science,  a  real  fascination.  Where, 
men,  is  the  insult  which  the  Catholic  religion  offers  to  reason  when,  presenting 
titles  which  prove  her  divinity,  she  asks  for  that  faith  which  men  srant  so 
easily  to  other  men  in  matters  of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  things  witn  which 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  the  best  acquainted  ?.  Is  it  an  insult  to  human 
reason  to  point  out  to  him  a  fixed  and  certain  rule  with  respect  to  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  leaves  him  perfectly  free 
to  think  as  he  pleases  on  all  the  various  questions  which  God  has  left  to  his 
discretion  ?  In  this  the  Church  only  shows  herself  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  lessons  of  the  highest  philosophy.  She  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  we  delivers  it  from  all  the  evils  which  are  inflicted  by  its 
fickleness,  its  inconstancy,  and  its  ambition,  combined  as  these  qualities  are 
with  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  individuals.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  Catholic  Church  puts  thereby  a  check  on  the  spirit  of 
prosely tism,  of  which  society  has  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  ?  Since 
there  is  in  man  this  irresistible  tendency  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another,  does 
she  not  confer  an  eminent  service  on  humanity,  by  showing  it  a  sure  way  of 
following  the  example  of  a  God  incarnate  ?  Does  she  not  thus  take  human 
liber^  under  her  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  save  from  shipwreck  those 
hnnches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  most  necessary  to  individuals  and  to 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DUTEBENOES  IK  THE  RELIGIOUS  WANTS  OF  NATIONS — ^MATHEMATICS^ 

MORAL  SCIENCES. 

The  progress  of  society,  and  the  high  degree  of  oiviliiataoii  and  refinement 
to  which  modem  nations  have  attained,  will  no  doubt  be  urged  against  the  au- 
thority which  seeks  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  mind.  In  this  way  men 
will  attempt  to  justify  what  they  call  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
For  my  own  part,  this  objection  seems  to  have  so  little  solidity,  and  to  be  so 
little  supported  by  facts,  that,  from  the  progress  of  society,  I  should,  on  the 
contrary,  conclude  that  there  is  the  more  need  of  that  living  rule  which  is 
deemed  indispensable  by  Catholics. 

To  say  that  society  in  its  infancy  and  youth  may  have  required  this  authority 
as  a  check,  but  that  this  check  has  become  useless  and  degrading  since  the  hu- 
man mind  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  development,  is  completely  to  mistake 
the  connection  which  exists  between  the  various  conditions  of  our  mind  and  the 
objects  over  which  this  authority  extends.  The  true  idea  of  €h)d,  the  origiD| 
the  end,  and  the  rule  of  human  conduct,  together  with  all  the  means  with  which 
Qod  has  furnished  us  to  attain  to  our  high  destiny,  such  are  the  subjects  with 
which  faith  deals,  and  with  respect  to  which  Catholics  contend  that  it  is  neoe*- 
sary  to  have  an  infallible  rule.  They  maintain  that  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  the  most  lamentable  errors,  and  to  protect  truth  from  the 
effects  of  human  passions. 

This  consideration  will  suffice  to  show,  that  private  judgment  would  be  much 
less  dangerous  among  nations  still  less  advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  a  young  nation,  a  great  fund  of  natural  candor  and  simpli- 
city, which  admirably  disposes  it  to  receive  with  docility  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume.  Such  a  people  will  relish  those  things  which  an 
easily  to  be  understood,  and  will  bow  with  humility  before  the  sublime  obscuri^ 
of  those  pages  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cover  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  this  people,  as  yet  exempt  from  the  pride  of  knowledge, 
would  create  a  sort  of  authority,  since  there  would  be  found  within  its  bosom 
only  a  small  number  of  men  able  to  examine  divine  revelation ;  and  thus  a 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  instruction  would  be  naturally  formed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  nation  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  knowledoe. 
With  the  latter,  the  extension  of  knowledge  to  a  greater  number  of  individuiUBy 
by  augmenting  pride  and  fickleness,  multiplies  sects,  and  ends  by  revolution- 
ising  ideas  and  corrupting  the  purest  traditions.  A  young  nation  is  devoted  to 
simple  occupations ;  it  remains  attached  to  its  ancient  customs ;  it  listens  with 
respect  and  docility  to  the  aged,  who,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  grand- 
children, relate  with  emotion  the  histories  and  the  maxims  which  they  have  ra- 
ceived  from  their  ancestors.  But  when  society  has  reached  a  great  degree  of 
development,  when  respect  for  the  fathers  of  &milies  and  veneration  for  gray 
hairs  have  become  weakened ;  when  pompous  titles,  scientific  display,  and  grand 
libraries  make  men  conceive  a  high  idea  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  when  the 
multitude  and  activity  of  communications  widely  difiuse  those  ideas,  which, 
when  put  in  motion,  have  an  almost  magical  power  of  affecting  men's  mindsy 
then  it  is  necessary, — ^it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  authority,  always  living, 
always  ready  to  act  whenever  it  is  wanted, — to  cover  with  a  protecting  s^s  the 
sacred  deposit  of  truths  which  are  the  same  in  all  times  and  places;  truthi 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  man  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  own 
errors  and  caprices  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  truths  on  which  society  resti 
as  its  surest  foundation ;  truths  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  shaHng  to 
pieces  the  whole  social  edifice.     The  literary  and  political  history  of  Europe  tat 
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die  last  three  hundred  years  affordfl  but  too  many  proofs  of  this.  Beligions 
reyolation  broke  ont  at  the  moment  when  it  was  capable  of  doing  the  most 
harm :  it  found  society  agitated  by  all  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
destroyed  the  control  when  it  was  most  necessary. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  depreciating  the  mind  of  man 
bj  charging  it  with  fitults  which  it  has  not,  or  by  exaggerating  those  which  it 
has ;  but  it  is  no  less  improper  to  puff  it  up  by  exalting  its  strength  too  much. 
The  latter  would  be  injurious  to  it  in  several  ways,  and  would  be  little  likely  to 
advance  its  progress ;  it  would  also,  if  properly  understood,  be  little  conforma- 
ble to  that  gravity  and  discretion  which  ouffht  to  distinguish  true  science.  In- 
deed, to  merit  the  name,  science  ought  to  show  the  folly  of  being  vain  of  what 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  it ;  it  ought  to  know  its  limits,  and  have  sufficient 
candor  and  generosity  to  acknowledge  its  weakness. 

There  is  a  &ct  in  the  history  of  science,  which,  by  revealing  the  intrinrio 
weakness  of  the  mind,  palpably  shows  the  flattery  of  those  unmeasured  eulogies 
which  are  sometimes  lavished  on  it,  and  also  demonstrates  to  us  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  abandon  it  to  itself  without  any  euide.  This  fact  is,  the  obscu- 
rity which  increases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  first  principles  of  science; 
so  that  even  in  those  sciences  the  truth,  evidence,  and  exactness  of  which  are 
eonsidered  the  best  established,  it  seems  that  no  firm  ground  is  to  be  obtained 
when  we  attempt  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them ;  and  the  mind,  not  finding  any 
security,  recoils  in  the  fear  of  meeting  with  something  to  throw  doubt  and  un- 
certainty on  the  truths  of  which  it  was  convinced. 

I  do  not  participate  in  the  ill-humor  of  Hobbes  i^ainst  the  mathematics. 
Devoted  to  their  progress,  and  deeply  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  advantages 
which  their  study  confers  on  the  other  sciences  and  on  society,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  underrate  their  merit,  or  deny  any  of  their  great  claims ;  but  who  can 
say  that  they  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Have  they  not  their  weak 
points  and  their  darksome  paths? 

It  is  true  that,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  and  the  deduction  from  them  of  the  most  elementary 
propositions,  the  mind  is  on  firm  ground,  where  no  fear  of  making  a  false  step 
oocors  to  it.  I  put  aside  at  present  the  obscurity  which  would  be  found  in 
idealogy  and  metaphysics,  if  they  were  to  discuss  certain  points  according  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  drole  to  which  the  mathematics  are  naturally  confined.  Who  that  has 
studied  them  is  ignorant  that  you  may  reach  a  point  in  their  theories,  where  the 
mind  finds  nothing  but  obscurity  ?  The  demonstration  is  before  our  eyes ;  it 
ha«  been  developed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  yet  the  mind  wavers,  feeling  within 
itself  a  kind  of  uncertainty  which  it  cannot  well  describe.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pena  that,  aflber  reasoning  a  long  time,  the  truth  rushes  upon  us  like  the  light 
of  day ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  walked  in  darkness  for  a  long  period.  When 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  those  thoughts  which  wander  in  our  minds  like  mov- 
ing lights,  on  those  almost  imperceptible  emotions  which,  on  these  occasionSi 
arise,  and  then  die  away  in  the  soul,  we  observe  that  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
its  fluctuations,  seeks  instinctively  for  the  anchor  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
authority  of  another.  To  reassure  ourselves  completely,  we  then  invoke  the 
authority  of  some  great  mathematicians,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  fact  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  series  of  great  men  who  have  always  viewed  it  in  the 
Mme  light  But  perhaps  our  ignorance  and  pride  will  not  admit  the  truth  of 
these  rdleotions.  Let  us,  then,  study  these  sciences,  or  at  least  read  their  his- 
torji  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  afford  numerous  proofs  of  the  weak- 
nesB  of  the  intellect 

Did  not  the  extraordinary  invention  of  Newton  and  Leibnits  find  many  oppo- 
nente  in  Soiope  ?    Were  there  not  required  to  establish  it,  both  the  sanction  of 
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time  and  the  tooohBtoiie  of  experience,  which  made  manifest  the  troth  of  their 
principles  and  the  exactness  of  their  reasonings  ?  Do  you  believe  that,  if  this 
inTcntion  were  again,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  field  of 
science,  even  fortified  with  all  the  proofs  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
strengthen  it^  and  surrounded  with  all  the  light  which  so  many  explanations 
have  shed  upon  it,-— do  you  believe,  I  say,  that  it  would  not  need  a  second  time 
the  right  of  prescription,  to  regain  its  tranquil  and  undisturbed  empire  t 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  other  sciences  have  no  little  share  in  this  unoer- 
tainty  arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  as  I  do  not  imagine  that 
this  assertion  will  be  called  in  question,  I  pass  on  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  moral  sciences. 

The  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  study  more 
deceptive  than  that  of  the  moral  sciences ;  I  say  deceptive,  because  this  study, 
seducing  the  mind  by  an  appearance  of  facility,  draws  it  into  difficulties  which 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  overcome.  It  may  be  compared  to  those  tranquil  waters 
which,  although  apparently  but  shallow,  are  in  reality  unfathomahly  deep. 
Familiarised  from  our  infancy  with  the  language  of  this  science,  surrounded  by 
its  continual  applications,  and  having  before  our  eyes  its  truths  under  a  palpable 
form,  we  possess  a  certain  facility  of  speaking  readily  on  many  parts  ox  the 
iobject;  and  we  have  the  rashness  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
master  its  highest  principles  and  its  most  delicate  relations.  But  wonderful  as 
it  is,  scarcely  have  we  quitted  the  path  of  common  sense,  and  attempted  to  go 
beyond  those  simple  impressions  which  we  have  received  from  our  mothers, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  If  the  mind  gives  itself 
up  to  subtilties,  it  ceases  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heart,  which  speaks  to  it 
with  equal  simplicity  and  eloquence ;  if  it  does  not  repress  its  pride,  and  attend 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  good  sense,  it  will  be  guilty  of  despising  those  salutary 
and  necessary  truths,  which  have  been  preserved  by  society  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation :  it  is  then,  while  gropinff  its  way  in  the  dark, 
~  that  it  falls  into  the  wildest  extravagances,  the  lamentable  effects  of  which  are 
so  often  exemplified  in  the  histoiv  of  the  sciences. 

If  we  observe  attentively,  we  shall  find  something  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the 
sciences.  The  Creator  has  taken  care  to  supply  us  with  knowledge  neoessaiy 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  for  the  attainment  of  our  destiny ;  but  it  has  not 
pleased  Him  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  discovering  to  us  what  was  not  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  in  some  things  he  has  communicated  to  the  mind  a  power 
which  renders  it  capable  of  constantly  adding  to  its  knowledge;  but,  with 
respect  to  moral  truths,  it  has  been  left  sterile.  What  man  is  required  to  know, 
has  been  deeply  engraven  on  his  heart,  in  characters  simple  and  mtelliffible;  or 
is  contained  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  moreover,  he  has  had  pointea  out  to 
him,  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  a  fixed  rule,  to  which  he  can  applv  to  have 
his  doubts  explained.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  man  has  been  placed  in  sudb  a 
position,  that  if  he  attempt  to  enter  into  matters  which  are  too  subtle,  he  onlv 
wanders  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  road,  at  the  extremities  of  whi<m 
he  finds  on  the  one  side  skepticism,  on  the  other  pure  truth. 

Perhaps  some  modern  idealogists  will  urge,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  result 
of  their  own  analytical  labours.  "  Before  men  began  to  analyze  facts,''  they 
will  say,  '^  atad  while  they  indulged  in  fanciful  systems,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  verbal  disputes  without  critical  examination,  all  this  might  be  true ;  but 
now  that  we  have  explained  all  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  so  perfect 
a  way,  and  have  separated  the  prejudice  in  them  from  the  true  philosophy;  now 
that  the  whole  system  of  morality  is  based  upon  the  simple  principles  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  and  we  have  given  the  clearest  ideas  of  these  things,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  an  orange ;  to  maintain  your  assertioii| 
is  to  be  ungrateful  towards  science,  and  to  underrate  the  fruit  of  our  labours/' 
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I  am  aware  of  the  labours  of  some  moral  idealogista,  and  I  know  with  what 
deceptive  simplioity  they  develope  their  theories,  by  giving  to  the  most  diffioolt 
tiiinffB  an  easy  tarn,  which  affects  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  most  limited 
minoB.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  analytical  investigations,  and 
their  reaolta.  I  shall,  however,  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  promised  sim- 
jdioity,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  society  or  science  makes  much  progress 
through  their  means,  and  that  these  opinions,  although  but  a  short  time  broached, 
are  already  superannuated.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  usj  for  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  their  positiveness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
we  the  expression,  these  idealogists  are  as  hypothetical  as  many  of  their  prede- 
eenom,  who  are  loaded  by  them  with  sarcasms  and  contempt.  They  are  a  poor, 
naiTOW-minded  school,  devoid  of  the  truth,  and  not  even  adorned  by  the  brilliant 
dreams  of  great  men ;  a  proud  and  deluded  school,  who  &ncy  uiey  explain  a 
het^  when  they  only  obscure  it;  and  prove  a  thing,  when  they  only  assert  it; 
and  ima^e  that  they  analyze  the  human  heart,  when  they  take  it  to  pieces. 

If  sodi  is  the  human  mind;  if  such  is  its  inability  in  matters  of  science, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  that  it  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  by  a  beneficent  Providence;  what  service  has  Protestantism 
rendered  to  modem  society,  by  impairing  the  force  of  authority,  that  power 
whieh  could  alone  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  man's  unhappy  wander- 
higif(9) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INDIFFERENCE  AND   FANATICISM. 

In  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in  adopting  this  resistance  as 
its  only  principle,- Protestantism  was  compelled  to  seek  its  whole  support  in 
man ;  thus  to  mistfke  the  true  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  relations 
with  religious  and  moral  truth,  was  to  throw  itself,  according  to  circumstances, 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  £uiaticism  and  indifference. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  opposite  errors  should  emanate  from  the  same 
Booroe:  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Protestantism,  by  appealing  to  man 
alone  m  religious  matters,  had  only  two  courses  to  adopt;  either  to  suppose 
men  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  to  subject  all  reli- 
dous  truths  to  the  examination  of  reason.  To  submit  religious  truths  to  the 
lud^nent  of  reason  was  sooner  or  later  to  produce  indifference ;  on  the  other 
hand,  private  inspiration  must  engender  &naticism. 

There  is  a  universal  and  constant  fiict  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — 
vii.  its  decided  inclination  to  invent  systems  in  which  the  reality  of  things  is 
completely  laid  aside,  and  where  we  only  see  the  workings  of  a  spirit  which  has 
ehoeen  to  quit  the  ordinary  path  in  order  to  give  itself  up  to  its  own  inspira- 
tions. The  history  of  philosophy  is  little  else  than  a  perpetual  repetition  €i 
this  phenomenon,  which  the  human  mind  shows,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  all 
things  which  admit  of  it  When  the  mind  has  conceived  a  peculiar  idea,  it 
regards  it  with  that  blind  and  exclusive  predilection  which  is  found  in  the  love 
of  the  &ther  for  his  children.  Under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  the  mind 
developes  its  ideas  and  accommodates  &cts  to  suit  it ;  that  which  at  first  was 
only  an  ingenious  and  extravagant  idea,  becomes  the  germ  of  important  doo- 
trines ;  and  if  it  arise  in  a  person  of  an  ardent  disposition^  fitnaticism,  the  cause 
of  so  much  madness,  is  the  consequence. 

The  danger  is  very  much  inoreaised  when  the  new  system  applies  to  religioai 
matters,  or  is  immediately  connected  with  them.  The  extravagances  of  a 
diaeaaod  mind  are  then  lociced  upon  as  inspirations  from  Heaven;  the  fever  of 
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delirium  as  a  diyine  flame ;  and  a  mania  of  being  singalar  as  an  extraordinary 
Tocation.  Pride,  unable  to  brook  opposition,  rises  against  all  that  it  finds  esta- 
blished ;  it  insults  all  authority ;  it  attacks  all  institutions ;  it  despises  eyery- 
body ;  it  conceals  the  grossest  violence  under  the  mantle  of  leal,  and  amHtion 
under  the  name  of  apostleship.  The  dupe  of  himself  rather  than  an  impostor^ 
the  wretched  maniac  sometimes  becomes  deeply  persuaded  that  his  doctrines  are 
true,  and  that  he  has  receiyed  the  commands  of  Heaven.  As  there  is  some* 
thinff  extraordinary  and  striking  in  the  fiery  language  of  the  madman,  he  com- 
municates to  those  who  listen  to  him  a  portion  of  his  insanity,  and  makes,  in  a 
short  time,  a  considerable  number  of  proselytes.  The  men  capable  of  playing 
the  first  part  in  this  scene  of  madness  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true ;  but  unhap- 
pily the  majority  of  men  are  foolish  enough  to  be  easily  led  away.  History  and 
experience  sufficiently  prove  that  the  crowd  are  easily  attracted,  and  that  to  form 
a  party,  however  criminal,  extravagant,  or  ridiculous,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  a  standard. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  an  observation  which  I  have  never 
seen  pointed  out — ^vis.  that  the  Church,  in  her  contest  with  heresy,  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  true  character,  tendency,  and  power  of  the  human  mind.  The  seal- 
ous  guardian  of  all  great  truths,  she  has  always  known  how  to  preserve  them 
unimpaired ;  she  was  folly  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  mind  of  man, 
and  its  extreme  proneness  to  folly  and  extravagance ;  she  has  followed  it  closely 
in  all  its  steps,  has  watched  it  in  all  its  movements,  and  has  constantly  resistea 
it  with  energy,  when  it  attempted  to  pollute  the  pure  fountain  of  which  she  is 
the  guardian.  During  the  long  and  violent  contests  which  she  has  had  with  it, 
the  Church  has  made  manifest  its  incurable  folly;  she  has  exhibited  it  on  every 
side,  and  has  shown  it  in  all  its  forms.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  here- 
sies, she  has  made  an  abundant  collection  of  facts,  and  has  painted  an  extremely 
interesting  picture  of  the  human  mind,  where  its  characteri|tic  physiognomy  is 
fiuthfuUy  represented ;  a  picture  which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service  in  the 
composition  of  the  important  work  which  is  yet  unwritten — ^vix.  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  (10) 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ravings  and  extravagances  of  fanaticism  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Their  mo- 
numents still  remain ;  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  steps,  we  find  bloody 
traces  of  the  fiinatical  sects  produced  by  Protestantism,  and  engendered  by  its 
fundamental  principle.  Nothing  could  confine  this  devastating  torrent,  neither 
the  violent  character  of  Luther,  nor  the  furious  efforts  which  he  made  to  oppose 
every  one  who  taught  doctrines  different  from  his  own.  Impiety  succeed^  im- 
piety, extravagance  extravagance,  fanaticism  fanaticism.  The  pretended  Refor- 
mation was  soon  divided  into  as  many  sects  as  there  were  found  men  with  the 
ingenuity  to  invent  and  the  boldness  to  maintain  a  system  of  their  own.  This 
was  necessarily  the  case ;  for  besides  the  danger  of  leaving  the  human  mind 
without  a  guide  on  all  questions  of  religion,  there  was  another  cause  fruitful  in 
fatal  results,  I  mean  the  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  and  that  these  divine 
volumes,  which  contain  so  much  instruction  for  the  mind,  and  so  much  consola- 
tion for  the  heart,  are  full  of  danger  to  the  proud.  How  great  will  this  be,  if 
you  add  to  the  obstinate  resolution  of  resisting  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  false  persuasion  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  everywhere  clear,  and 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  inspirations  of  Heaven  may  be  expected  to  solve  every 
doubt  ?  What  will  happen  to  those  who  turn  over  their  pages  with  a  longing 
desire  to  find  some  text  which,  more  or  less  tortured,  may  seem  to  authorize  &eir 
sophisms,  subtilties,  and  absurdities  ? 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  was  committed  by  the 
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FMesteat  leaden,  when  they  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  for  aelf-inteiw 
pretation ;  never  was  the  nature  of  that  sacred  volume  more  completely  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  true  that  Protestantism  had  no  other  method  to  pursue,  and  that 
every  objection  which  it  could  make  to  the  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
text  would  be  a  striking  inconsistency,  an  apostasy  from  its  own  principles,  and 
a  denial  of  its  own  origin;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  is  its  most  decided  con* 
demnation.  What  claim,  indeed,  can  that  religion  have  to  truth  and  sanctity 
whose  fundamental  principle  contains  the  germ  of  sects  the. most  fanatical — ^the 
most  injurious  to  society? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  into  so  narrow  a  space,  in  opposition  to  this 
essential  error  of  Protestantism,  so  many  facts  and  convincing  proofs  of  this,  as 
are  contained  in  the  following  lines,  written  by  a  Protestant,  O'Callaghan, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  quoting  here.  ^  Led 
away,"  says  (yCallaghan,  ^^bv  their  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  the  first  Reformers  loudly  proclaimed  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  each  one's  private  judgment ;  but  in  their  eagerness  to  eman* 
cipote  the  people  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  they  proclaimed  this  right 
without  explanation  or  restriction :  and  the  consequences  were  fearful.  Impa- 
tient to  undermine  the  papal  jurisdiction,  they  maintained  without  exception, 
that  each  individual  has  an  incontestable  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
himself;  and  as  this  principle,  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  was  not  sustainable, 
they  were  obliged  to  rely  for  support  upon  another,  viz.  that  the  Bible  is  an 
easy  book,  within  the  comprehension  of  all  minds,  and  that  the  divine  revela- 
tions contained  in  it  are  always  clear  to  all ;  two  propositions  which,  whether 
we  consider  them  together  or  apart,  cannot  withstand  a  serious  attack. 

'^  The  private  judgment  of  Muncer  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  titles  of  no- 
bili^  and  great  estates  are  impious  usurpations,  contrary  to  the  natural  equality 
of  the  fiuthful,  and  he  invited  his  followers  to  examine  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  They  examined  into  the  matter,  praised  God,  and  then  proceeded  by  fire 
and  sword  to  extirpate  the  impious  and  possess  themselves  of  their  properties. 
Private  judgment  made  the  discovery  in  the  Bible  that  established  laws  were 
a  permanent  restriction  on  Christian  liberty;  and,  behold,  John  of  Leyden, 
throwing  away  his  tools,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  fanatics,  surprised 
the  town  of  Munster,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion,  and  took  fourteen  wives 
at  a  time,  asserting  that  polygamy  is  Christian  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
nints.  But  if  the  criminal  madness  of  these  men  in  another  country  is  afflict- 
ing to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  real  piety,  certainly  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, during  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  calculated  to  con- 
sole them.  During  that  period  an  immense  number  of  fanatics  appeared,  some- 
times together  and  sometimes  in  succession,  intoxicated  with  extravagant  doo- 
trines  and  mischievous  passions,  from  the  fierce  ravings  of  Fox  to  the  more 
methodical  madness  of  Barclay ;  from  the  formidable  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  to 
the  siUy  pro&nity  of  '  Praise  God  Barebones.'  Piety,  reason,  and  good  sense 
seemed  to  be  extinct  on  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an  extrava^nt  jargon,  a 
religious  frenzy,  and  a  zeal  without  discretion.  All  quoted  the  Scriptures,  all 
pretended  to  have  had  inspirations,  visions,  and  spiritual  ecstasies,  and  all,  in- 
deed, had  equal  claims  to  them.  It  was  strongly  maintained  that  it  was  proper 
to  abolish  the  priesthood  and  the  royal  dignity,  because  priests  were  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan,  and  kings  the  delegates  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  that  the 
existence  of  both  were  inconsistent  with  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer.  The  fieuia- 
ties  condemned  science  as  a  Pagan  invention,  and  universities  as  seminaries  of 
antichristian  impiety.  Bishops  were  not  protected  by  the  sanctitv  of  their 
fiinctions,  or  kings  by  the  majesty  of  the  throne ;  both,  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  were  mercilessly  put  to  death  by  these  fanatics,  whose  only  book 
was  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment.    During  this  time,  the  enthusiasm  for 
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ptftjer,  preaohing,  and  the  reading  of  the  saered  books  was  at  the  higheat  poial; 
ererybodj  praycS,  preaohed,  and  read,  bat  nobody  listened.  The  greatest  ateo- 
oities  were  jo^dfied  bj  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  most  ordinary  tnosactions  of  lifa^ 
soriptnral  language  was  made  use  of;  national  affidrs,  foreign  and  domestiei 
were  discussed  in  the  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ  There  were  soriptaral  plot% 
ooDspiraoieSy  and  proscriptions ;  and  all  this  was  not  only  justified  but  evea 
sanctified  by  quotations  from  the  word  of  God.  These  fitcts,  attested  by  his- 
tovy,  haTe  often  astonished  and  alarmed  men  of  yirtue  and  piety,  but  ^  reader^ 
too  much  imJlmed  toith  his  own  idecuy  forgeU  the  luton  to  he  leioinU  hjf  thufaiai 
experience;  namely^  that  the  Bible  vnthout  note  or  comment  was  not  intended  to 
be  read  by  rude  and  ignorant  men, 

''  The  majority  of  mankind  must  be  content  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
o^ers,  and  are  not  enabled  to  trust  themselves.  The  most  important  truths  in 
medicine,  in  jurisprudence,  in  physios,  in  mathematics,  must  be  received  firom 
those  who  drink  at  the  fountain  head.  The  same  plan  has  in  general  been  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  Christianity ;  and  whenever  the  departure  from  it  has  been 
wide  enough,  '  society  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  *  '* 

These  words  of  O'Callaghan  do  not  require  any  comment  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  hyperbolical  or  declamatory,  as  they  are  only  a  simple  and  fidthful 
narration  of  acknowledged  fiiots.  The  recollection  of  these  events  should  suffioe 
lo  prove  the  danger  of  placing  the  sacred  Scripturen,  without  note  or  comment^ 
into  the  hands  of  all,  as  Protestantism  does,  under  the  pretence,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  useless  for  understanding  the  holy  books )  and  that 
every  Christian  has  only  to  listen  to  the  dictates  which  generally  ananate  from 
his  passions  and  heated  imagination.  Bv  this  error  alone,  if  it  had  committed 
no  other,  Protestantism  is  self-reproved  and  condemned ;  for  it  is  a  religion 
which  has  established  a  principle  destructive  to  itself.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  madness  of  Protestantism  on  this  point,  and  to  see  how  false  and  dangerous 
is  the  position  which  it  has  assumed  with  regard  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  theologian,  or  a  Catholic ;  it  is  enough  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  literature.  Here  is  a  book 
which  comprises,  .within  a  limited  compass,  the  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
and  advances  fiurther  towards  the  most  distant  future,  by  embracing  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man  and  the  universe — a  book  which,  with  the  continued  his- 
tory of  a  chosen  people,  intermingles,  in  its  narrations  and  prophecies,  the  re- 
volutions of  mighty  empires — a  boDk  which,  side  by  side  with  we  magnificent 
pictures  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  Eastern  monarchs,  describes,  in  simple 
oolors,  the  plain  domestic  manners,  the  candor,  and  innocence  of  a  young 
nation — a  book  in  which  historians  relate,  sages  proclaim  their  maxims  of  wis- 
dom, apostles  preach,  and  doctors  instruct — a  book  in  which  prophets,  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  thunder  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  people,  and  announce  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Sinai,  or  pour  forth  in- 
consolable lamentations  on  the  captivity  of  their  brethren,  and  the  desolation 
and  solitude  of  their  country;  where  they  relate,  in  wonderjful  and  sublime  lan- 
guage, the  magnificent  spectacles  which  are  piesented  to  their  eyes ;  where,  in 
moments  of  ecstasy,  they  see  pass  before  them  the  events  of  sodety  and  the 
catastrophes  of  nature,  fdthougn  veiled  in  mysterious  figures  and  visions  of  ob- 
seurity — a  book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  where  are  to  be  found  all  sorts 
ti  styles  and  all  varieties  of  naiTative,  epic  majesty,  pastoral  simplicity,  lyric 
fire,  serious  instruction,  mve  historical  narrative,  and  lively  and  rapid  dramadc 
aetion ;  a  collection  of  books,  in  fine,  written  at  various  times  and  in  various 
languages,  in  various  countries,  and  under  the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinarr 
oiroumstances.  Must  not  all  this  confuse  the  heads  of  men  who,  puffsd  up  with 
their  own  conceit,  grope  through  these  pages  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of  climates, 
times,  laws,  eostoms,  and  manners?    They  will  be  puiilM  by  allusions,  sor- 
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oned  bj  images^  deoeiyed  by  ezpresrions;  they  will  hear  the  Gieek  and  He- 
onwy  whieh  was  written  in  tnoae  remote  ages,  now  spoken  in  a  modem  idiom. 
What  effeets  mnst  all  these  ciroomstanoes  produce  on  the  minds  of  readers  who 
bdieve  that  the  Bible  is  an  easy  book,  to  be  understood  without  difficulty  by 
all  f  Persnaded  that  they  do  not  require  the  instructions  of  others,  they  must 
flkher  resolye  all  these  difficulties  by  their  own  reflections,  or  trust  to  that  indi- 
▼idaal  inspiration  which  they  belieye  will  not  be  wanting  to  explain  to  them 
the  loftiest  mysteries.  Who,  after  this,  can  be  astonished  that  IVotestantism 
has  produced  so  many  absurd  yisionaries  and  furious  fimatics  f  (11) 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

FAVATI0I8M — ITS  DSFINITION. — FANATICISM  IN  THB  OATHOLIO  CHURCH. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  a  religion  with  &lsehood,  merely  because  fanatics 
are  to  be  found  within  its  bosom,  ^niis  would  be  to  reject  all,  because  none  are 
to  be  ftmnd  exempt  firom  them.  A  religion,  then,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  it  has  them,  but  because  it  produces  them,  urges  them  on,  and  opens  a 
ield  for  them.  If  we  observe  cloeely,  we  shall  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  human 
heart  an  abundant  source  of  fimaticism ;  the  history  of  man  affords  us  many 
proofe  of  this  incontestable  truth.  Imagine  whateyer  delusion  you  please, 
rriate  the  most  extravagant  visions,  invent  the  most  absurd  system,  if  you  only 
itke  care  to  give  to  all  a  religious  coloring,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
eBtfansiastic  followers,  who  will  heartily  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  your  doctrines,  and  will  espouse  your  cause  blindly  and  ardently ;  m  other 
wordsy  you  will  have  under  your  standard  a  troop  of  &natics. 

Philosophers  have  devoted  many  pages  to  declamation  against  fiinaticism; 
they  have,  as  it  were,  assumed  the  mission  of  banishing  it  from  the  earth. 
They  have  tired  mankind  with  philosophical  lectures,  and  have  thundered 
against  Uie  monster  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  eloquence.  They  used  the  word, 
however,  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include  all  kind  of  religion.  But,  if  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  attacking  real  fitnaticism,  I  believe  they  would  have 
done  much  better  if  they  had  devot^  some  time  to  the  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter in  an  analytic  spirit,  and  had  treated  it,  after  so  doing,  maturely,  calmly, 
and  wiUiout  prejudice. 

.  Inasmuch  as  these  philosophers  were  aware  that  fanaticism  is  a  natural 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  they  could,  if  they  were  men  of  sense  and  wis- 
dom, have  had  little  hope  of  banishing  the  aocureed  monster  from  the  world  by 
leasoniuff  and  eloquence ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  phi- 
losophy has  remedied  any  of  the  important  evils  that  afflict  humanity.  Among 
the  numerous  errors  ci  die  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
principal  was  the  mania  for  types;  there  was  formed  in  the  mind  a  type  of  the 
nature  of  man,  of  society,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing;  and  every  thing  that 
eould  not  be  adjusted  to  this  type,  every  thing  that  could  not  be  moulded  into 
the  required  form,  was  so  subjected  to  the  fvaj  of  philosophers,  as  to  make  it 
evtaan,  at  least^  that  the  want  of  pliability  did  not  go  unpunished. 

But  do  I  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  fanaticism  in  the  world  t  There  is 
■mch  of  it.  Do  I  deny  that  it  is  an  evil  f  It  is  a  very  great  one.  Can  it  be 
ioctirpated  f  It  cannot.  How  can  its  extent  be  diminisheid,  its  force  weakened, 
and  Its  violence  checked  f  By  directing  man  wisely.  Can  this  be  done^r 
philosophy  f  We  shall  presenuy  see.  W hat  is  the  origin  of  fimaticism  f  We 
■mat  beffin  by  defining  tne  real  meaning  of  the  word.  By  fanaticism  is  meant, 
taking  &e  word  in  its  widest  signification,  the  strong  excitement  of  a  mind 
poirerfiilly  acted  on  by  a  fidse  or  exaggerated  opinion.    If  the  opinion  be  ttOBj 
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if  it  be  oonfined  within  just  limits,  there  10  no  fanaticism ;  cfr^  if  there  he  aaj, 
it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  means  employed  in  defending  the  opinion.  But  in 
that  case  there  is  an  erroneous  judgment,  since  it  is  believed  umX  Uie  truth  of 
the  opinion  authorises  the  means ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  already  enor  or  eng- 
fferation.  If  a  true  opinion  be  sustained  by  legitimate  means,  if  the  ocoaaon 
be  opportune,  whatever  may  be  the  excitement  or  effervescence  of  mind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  energy  of  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  made,  then  Uiere  is 
enthusiasm  of  mind  and  heroism  of  action,  but  no  fimatioism.  Were  it  othe^ 
wise,  the  heroes  of  all  times  and  countries  might  be  stigmatised  as  fimaties. 

Fanaticism,  in  this  general  sense,  extends  to  all  the  subjects  which  occupy 
the  human  mind;  thus  there  are  f&natics  in  religion,  in  politics,  even  in  science 
and  literature.  Nevertheless,  accordiuff  to  etymology  and  custom,  the  word  is 
properly  applied  to  religious  matters  omy ;  therefore  the  word,  when  used  alone, 
means  fanaticism  in  religion,  whilst,  when  applied  to  other  things,  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  qual^ng  epithet;  thus  we  say  political  fiuoatics,  literary 
fimaties,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  religious  matters  men  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
give  themselves  to  a  dominant  idea,  which  they  desire  to  communicate  to  all 
around  them,  and  propagate  everywhere.  They  sometimes  go  so  fi^^  as  to  attempt 
this  by  the  most  violent  means.  The  same  fiict  appears,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
other  matters ;  but  it  acquires  in  religious  things  a  character  diffsrent  from  what 
it  assumes  elsewhere.  It  is  there  that  the  human  mind  acquires  increased  force, 
frightful  energy,  and  unbounded  expansion;  there  are  no  more  difficulties, 
obstacles,  or  fetters ;  material  interests  entirely  disappear ;  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings acquire  a  charm ;  torments  are  nothing ;  death  itself  is  a  seductive  illusion. 
'  This  phenomenon  varies  with  individuals,  with  ideas,  with  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  whose  bosom  it  is  produced ;  but  at  bottom  it  is  alwavs  the  same.  If 
we  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  the  violences  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  and  the  extravagant  disciples  of  Fox,  have  a  comm<m 
origin. 

It  is  with  this  passion  as  with  all  others ;  when  they  produce  great  evils,  it 
is  because  they  deviate  from  their  legitimate  objects,  or  because  Uiey  strive  at 
those  objects  by  means  which  are  not  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
prudence.  Fanaticism,  then,  rightly  understood,  is  nothing  but  misguided  reli- 
gious feeling ;  a  feeling  which  man  has  within  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
and  which  is  found  to  be  diffused  throughout  society  in  all  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence. Vain  have  been  the  efforts  made  up  to  this  time  to  render  men  irreligious; 
a  few  individuals  may  give  themselves  up  to  the  folly  of  complete  irreligion ;  but 
the  human  race  always  protests  against  those  who  endeavor  to  stifle  the  senti- 
ment of  religion.  Now  this  feeling  is  so  strons  and  active,  it  exercises  so 
unbounded  an  influence  on  man,  that  no  sooner  has  it  been  cQverted  frx>m  its 
legitimate  object,  and  quitted  the  right  path,  than  it  is  seen  to  produce  lament* 
able  results ;  then  it  is  that  two  causes,  fertile  in  great  disasters,  are  found  in 
combination,  complete  blindness  of  the  understanding  and  irresistible  energy 
of  the  will. 

In  declaiming  against  fanaticism,  many  Protestants  and  philosophers  have 
thought  proper  to  throw  a  large  share  of  blame  on  the  Catholic  Church ;  c^- 
tainly  they  ousht  to  have  been  more  moderate  in  this  respect  if  their  philosophy 
had  been  good.  It  is  true  the  Church  cannot  boast  of  having  cured  all  the 
follies  of  man ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  have  banished  fanaticism  so  completely 
as  not  to  have  some  &natics  among  her  children ;  but  she  may  justiy  boast  thiU 
no  religion  has  taken  more  effectual  means  of  curing  the  evil.  It  may,  more« 
over,  be  affirmed,  that  she  has  taken  her  measures  so  well,  that  when  it  does 
make  its  appearance,  she  confines  it  within  such  limits  that  it  may  exist  for  • 
time,  but  cannot  produce  very  dangerous  results. 
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Ito  mental  errors  and  delirious  dreams,  which,  if  encouraged,  lead  men  to  the 
eommiaBion  of  the  greatest  extravagances  and  the  most  horrible  crimes,  are 
k^  under  control  when  the  mind  possesses  a  salntarj  oonyiotion  of  its  own 
wnknesB  and  a  respect  for  infallible  authority.  If  they  be  not  extinguished 
at  their  birth,  at  least  they  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation,  they  do  not  injure 
the  deposit  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  ties  which  unite  all  the  &ithfnl  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  are  not  broken.  With  respect  to  revelations,  visions, 
prophecies,  and  ecstasies,  as  long  as  they  preserve  a  private  character  and  do 
not  affect  the  truths  of  faith,  the  Church,  generally  speaking,  tolerates  them 
and  abstains  from  interferenee,  leaving  the  (uscussion  of  the  mots  to  criticism, 
and  allowing  the  faithful  an  entire  liberty  of  thinking  as  they  please ;  but  if 
the  affiur  assumes  a  more  important  aspect,  if  the  visionary  oills  in  question 
points  of  doctrine,  she  immediately  shows  her  vigilance.  Attentive  to  every 
voice  raised  against  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  she  fixes  an  observant 
eye  on  the  innovator.  She  examines  whether  he  be  a  man  deceived  in  matters 
Of  doctrine  or  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  she  raises  her  warning  voice,  she 

CtB  out  to  all  the  faithful  the  error  or  the  danger,  and  the  voice  of  the  Shep- 
[  recalls  the  wandering  sheep ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  her,  and  prefer 
to  follow  his  own  caprices,  she  separates  him  firom  the  flock,  and  declares  him 
to  resemble  the  wolf.  From  that  moment  all  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  continuing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  can  no  more  be  infected  with  the 
error. 

Undoubtedly,  Protestants  will  reproach  Catholics  with  the  number  of  visiona- 
ries who  have  existed  in  the  Church ;  they  will  recall  the  revelations  and  visions 
of  a  great  number  of  saints  who  are  venerated  on  our  altars ;  they  will  accuse 
us  of  fanaticism, — a  fanaticism,  they  will  say,  which,  fiur  from  being  limited  in 
its  effects  to  a  narrow  circle,  has  been  able  to  produce  the  most  important  re- 
sults. "  Bo  not  the  founders  of  religious  orders  alone,"  they  will  say,  <<  a£R)rd 
us  a  spectacle  of  a  long  succession  of  fanatics,  who,  self-deluded,  exercised  upon 
others,  by  their  words  and  example,  the  greatest  fascination  that  was  ever  seen?'' 

As  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  religious  communities, 
which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  observation,  that  even  supposing  that  all  the  visions  and  revelations  of  our 
nints  and  the  heavenly  inspirations  with  which  the  founders  of  religious  orders 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  favored  were  delusions,  our  opponents  would 
not  be  in  any  way  justified  in  throwing  on  the  Church  the  reproach  of  fimati- 
dsm.'  And,  first,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  far  as  individual  visions  are  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  they  are  thus  limited,  there  may  be  delusion,  or,  if  you  will, 
fimaticism ;  but  this  fanaticism  will  not  be  injurious  to  any  one,  or  create  con- 
fusion in  society.  If  a  poor  woman  believe  herself  to  be  peculiarly  favoured 
by  Heaven,  if  she  fancy  that  she  hears  the  words  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that 
she  converses  with  angels  who  bring  her  messages  from  Gtod,  all  this  may  excite 
the  credulity  of  some  and  the  ndfiery  of  others,  but  certainlv  it  will  not  cost 
society  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  tear.  As  to  the  founders  of  reli^ous  orders,  in 
what  way  are  they  subject  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism  ?  Let  us  pass  in  silence 
the  profound  respect  which  their  virtues  deserve,  and  the  gratitude  which  hu- 
manity owes  them  for  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred ;  let  us  suppose  that 
they  were  deceived  in  all  their  inspirations;  we  mav  certainly  call  this  delusion, 
but  not  fanaticism.  We  do  not  find  in  tiiem  either  frensy  or  violence ;  they 
are  men  diffident  in  themselves,  who,  when  they  believe  that  they  are  called  by 
Heaven  to  a  great  design,  never  commence  the  work  without  having  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  they  submit  to  his  judgment 
the  mles  for  the  establishment  of  their  orders,  Uiey  ask  his  instruction,  listen 
to  his  decision  with  docility,  and  do  nothing  without  having  obtained  his  per- 
missioii.     How,  then,  do  Uiese  founders  of  orders  resemble  the  fianatioSi  who, 
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pnttiiig  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  furious  multitude,  kill|  destroy*  uid  Iflsre 
everywhere  behind  them  traces  of  blood  and  ruin  ?  We  see  in  the  founden  of 
xeliffious  orders  men  who,  deeply  impressed  with  an  idea,  devote  themselw  to 
realise  it,  however  great  may  be  the  sacrifioe.  Their  oonduot  oonstantly  shows 
a  fixed  idea,  which  is  developed  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  is  always 
highly  social  and  religious  in  its  object :  above  all,  this  is  submitted  to  autho- 
rity, maturely  examined  and  corrected  by  the  counsels  of  prudence.  An  im- 
partial philosopher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions,  may  find  in  all  this 
more  or  less  illusion  and  prejudice,  or  prudence  and  address ;  but  he  cannot  find 
fimatioism,  for  there  is  nothing  there  which  resembles  it  (12) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INFIDEUTT  AND  INDIFFBRENCB  IN  EUROPE,  THE  FBUITS  OT  PRO- 
TESTANTISM. 

The  fuiaticism  of  sects,  which  is  excited,  kept  alive,  and  nourished  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  private  judgment  of  Protestantism,  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude ;  yet  it  is  not  so  mischievous  or  alarminff  as  the  infidelity 
and  religious  indifference  for  which  modem  society  is  indebted  to  the  pretended 
Beformation.  Brought  on  by  the  scandalous  extravagances  of  so  many  sects  of 
ioidtsant  Christians,  infidelity  and  religious  indifference,  which  have  their  root 
even  in  the  very  principle  of  Protestantism,  began  to  show  themselves  with 
alarming  symptoms  in  Uie  sixteenth  centurv;  wey  have  acquired  with  time 
ffreat  dmusion,  they  have  penetrated  all  the  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
nave  produced  an  effect  on  languages,  and  have  endangered  all  the  conquests 
which  civilization  had  gained  during  so  many  ages. 

Even  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  amid  the  hot  disputes  and  religious 
wars  which  Protestantism  had  enkindled,  infidelity  spread  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  even  more  common  than  it  appeared  to  be, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  a  period  so  near  to  tne  time  whoi 
religious  convictions  had  been  so  deeply  rooted.  It  is  very  likely  that  infidelity 
was  propagated  disguised  under  the  mantle  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  some- 
times enlistmg  under  the  banner  of  one  sect  and  scmietimes  of  another,  it 
labored  to  weuen  them  all,  in  order  to  set  up  its  own  throne  <m  the  general 
ruin  of  faith. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  effort  of  logic  to  pass  from  Ph>te6tantism  to  Deism ; 
from  Deism  to  Atheiffln,  thero  is  but  a  step ;  and  thero  must  have  been,  at  the 
time  when  these  errors  wero  broached,  a  laige  number  of  persons  with  reason- 
ing powers  enough  to  carry  them  out  to  the  frdlest  extent.  The  Christian  reli^ 
ffion,  as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  only  a  kind  of  philosophic  system  more  or 
less  reasonable ;  as,  when  fiilly  examined,  it  has  no  divine  character.  How, 
then,  can  it  govern  a  reflecting  and  independent  mind  ?  Tes,  one  fflance  at  the 
first  exhibitions  of  Protestantism  must  have  been  enough  to  inclme  all  those 
to  religious  indifference  who,  naturally  disinclined  to  fsjoaticism,  had  lost  the 
anchor  of  the  Churoh's  authority.  When  we  consider  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  sectarian  leaders  of  that  time,  we  are  strongly  incmned  to  suspect 
that  they  laughed  at  all  Christian  fiedth ;  that  they  concMled  their  indifference 
or  their  Atheism  under  strange  doctrines  which  served  as  a  standard,  and  that 
they  ipropa^ted  their  writings  with  very  bad  fiedth,  while  they  disguised  their 
perfidious  intention  of  preserving  in  the  minds  of  their  partisans  sectarian 
nnatioism. 

Thus,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  the  fiitther  of  the  fiunous  Moi^ 
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ttigne,  ilihooi^  he  had  seen  as  yet  only  the  preludes  of  the  Beformatioiiy  Raid, 
^ttai  this  beffuming  of  evil  would  easily  degenerate  into  execrable  Atheism." 
A  Vinry  remanable  testimony,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  his  son  him- 
self, who  was  certainly  neither  weak  nor  hypocritical.  (^Euais  de  Mmtaigne, 
liT.  iL  ofaap.  12.)  Wlien  this  man  pronounced  so  wise  a  judgment  on  the  real 
tendency  oi  PN^testantismy  did  he  imagine  that  his  own  son  would  confirm  the 
justness  of  his  jvediotion  ?  Everybody  knows  that  Montaigne  was  one  of  the 
tnt  skeptics  that  became  fiunous  in  Europe.  It  was  requisite,  at  that  time,  for 
men  to  be  cautious  in  declaring  themselyes  Atheists  or  indifferentbts,  among 
Protestants  themselyes;  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  all  unbelieyers 
had  not  the  boldness  of  Gruet ;  yet  we  may  believe  the  celebrated  theologian 
of  Toledo,  Chacon,  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  '^  that  the  heresy  of  the  Atheists,  of  those  who  believed  nothing,  had 
great  strength  in  France  and  in  other  countries." 

Beligious  controversy  continued  to  oocupy.the  attention  of  all  the  savans  of 
Europe,  and  during  this  time  the  gangrene  of  infidelity  made  great  progress. 
Thn  evil,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  assumed  a  most  alanning 
aroeot.  Who  is  not  dismayed  at  reading  the  profound  thoughts  of  Pascal  on 
religious  indifference?  and  who  has  not  felt,  in  reading  them,  the  emotion 
which  18  caused  in  the  soul  by  the  presence  of  a  dreadful  evil  f 

Things  were  now  much  advanced,  and  unbelievers  were  not  far  from  being 
in  a  position,  to  take  their  rank  among  the  schools  who  disputed  for  the  upper 
hand  in  Europe.  With  more  or  less  of  dis^ise,  they  had  already  for  a  long 
time  shown  themselyes  under  the  form  of  Socinianism ;  but  that  did  not  suffice, 
fw  Socinianism  bore  at  least  the  name  of  a  religious  sect,  and  irreli^on  began 
to  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  appear  under  its  own  name.  The  last  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  presents  a  crisis  which  is  very  remarkable  with  respect  to 
religion ; — a  crisis  which  perhi^  has  not  been  well  examined,  although  it  exhi- 
bits some  very  remarkable  facts ;  I  allude  to  a  lassitude  of  religious  disputes, 
marked  by  two  tendencies  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  very 
natural :  one  towards  Catholicity  and  the  other  towards  Atheism. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  dii^uting  there  had  been  up  to  this  time  on 
religion;  religious  controversies  were  the  prevailing  taste,  and  it  may  be  said 
thai  they  formed  the  principal  occupation  not  only  of  ecclesiastics,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  but  even  of  the  well-educated  laity.  This  taste  penetrated  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  princes.  The  natural  result  of  so  many  controversies  was 
to  disclose  the  radical  error  of  Protestantism :  then  the  mind,  which  could  not 
remain  firm  on  such  slippery  ground,  was  obliged,  either  to  adopt  authority,  or 
abandon  itself  to  Atheism  or  complete  indifierence.  These  tendencies  made 
themselves  very  perceptibly  felt;  thus  it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when  Bayle 
thought  Europe  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  infidelity  and  skepticism,  there  was 
going  on  an  animated  and  serious  correspondence  for  the  reunion  of  the  German 
notestants  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Men  of  education  are  acquamted  with 
the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  Lutheran  Molanus,  abbot  of 
Lookum,  and  Christopher,  at  first  Bishop  of  Tyna,  and  afterwards  of  Newstad. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  most  remarkable  men  at  that  time  in 
Europe  of  both  communions,  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz,  is  another  monument  of  the 
importance  of  these  negotiations.  The  happy  moment  was  not  yet  come; 
poEtical  considerations,  which  ought  to  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  such 
mbr  interests,  exercised  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  great  soul  of  Leibniti, 
and  he  did  not  preserve,  throughout  the  pro^press  of  the  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations,  the  sincerity,  good  fidth,  and  elevation  of  view,  which  he  had  evinced 
ai  the  commencement.  The  negotiation  did  not  succeed,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
Hfr  existence  shows  clearly  enough  the  void  which  was  felt  in  Ptotestantism; 

for  we  cannot  bdUeve  that  the  two  most  celebrated  men  of  that  oonununioiii 
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Molanos  Mid  Leibniti,  would  have  advanced  bo  fiur  in  bo  importaat  a  negotialioB, 
unless  they  had  observed  among  themselves  many  indicationB  of  a  diBposiUoD 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Add  to  this,  the  declaralioii  of  the 
Lutheran  university  of  Helmstad  in  &vor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
fresh  attempts  at  a  reunion  made  by  a  Ph)testant  prinoe,  who  addiewed  him* 
self  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  you  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Reformation  felt  itself  mortally  wounded.  If  God  had  been  willing  to  permit 
that  so  great  a  result  should  appear  to  have  been  effscted  in  any  way  by  human 
means,  we  deep  convictions  present  among  the  most  distinffuished  PlroteBtanti 
might  perhaps  have  greatly  contributed  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  religious  unity  by  the  revolutionists  of  the  sixteenth  oentmy. 

But  the  profound  wisdom  of  (xod  had  decided  otherwise.  In  allowing  men 
to  pursue  their  own  opposite  and  perverse  inclinations,  He  was  pleased  to  chas> 
tise  them  by  means  of  their  own  pride.  The  tendency  towards  unity  was  no 
longer  dominant  in  the  next  century,  but  gave  place  to  a  philoeophic  skeptioiBm, 
indifferent  towards  all  other  religions,  but  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Catholic 
It  may  be  said  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  combination  of  the  most  filial 
influences  to  hinder  the  tendency  towards  unity  from  attaining  its  object. 
Already  were  the  Protestant  sects  divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  par- 
ties, and  although  Protestantism  was  thereby  weakened,  yet,  neverthelesB,  it 
was  difiused  over  the  fi;reater  part  of  Europe ;  the  germ  of  <k)ubt  in  religious 
matters  had  inoculated  the  whole  of  European  society.  There  was  no  truth 
which  had  escaped  attack ;  no  error  or  extravagance  which  had  not  had  apostles 
and  proselytes;  and  it  wsa  much  to  be  feared  that  men  would  fiJl  into  that 
state  of  fiitigue  and  discouragement  which  is  the  result  of  great  efforts  made 
without  success,  and  into  that  disgust  which  is  always  produced  by  endless  dis- 
putes and  great  scandals. 

To  complete  the  misfortune,  and  to  brine  to  a  climax  the  state  of  lassitude 
and  disgust,  there  was  another  evil,  which  produced  the  most  fittal  results. 
The  champions  of  Catholicity  contended,  with  boldness  and  success,  against  the 
religious  innovations  of  Protestants.  Languages,  history,  criticism,  philosophy, 
all  that  is  most  precious,  rich,  and  brilliant  in  human  knowledge,  had  been 
employed  in  the  noblest  way  in  this  important  struggle ;  and  tl^  great  men 
who  were  most  prominent  among  the  defenders  of  the  Church  seemed  to  con- 
sole her  for  the  sad  losses  which  she  had  sustained  by  the  troubles  of  another 
age.  But  while  she  embraced  in  her  arms  these  zealous  sons,  those  who  boasted 
the  most  of  being  called  her  children,  she  observed  in  some  of  them,*  with  sur- 

Erise  and  dread,  an  attitude  of  disguised  hostility ;  and  in  their  thinly  veiled 
inguace  and  conduct  she  could  easily  perceive  that  they  meditated  giving  her 
a  fatal  blow.  Always  asserting  their  submission  and  their  obedience,  but  never 
submitting  or  obeying ;  continually  extolling  the  authority  and  divine  origin 
of  the  Church,  and  carefully  concealing  their  hatred  of  her  existing  laws  and 
institutions  under  cover  of  professed  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  ancient 
discipline ;  they  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality,  while  thev  claimed  to  be 
its  earnest  advocates;  they  disguised  their  hypocrisy  and  pnde  under  frdse 
humility  and  affected  modesty;  they  called  obstinacy  firmness,  and  wilfrd 
blindness  strength  of  mind.  This  rebellion  presented  an  aspect  more  dangerous 
than  any  heresy ;  their  honeyed  words,  studied  candor,  respect  for  antiquity, 
and  the  show  of  learning  and  knowledge,  would  have  contributed  to  blind  the 
best  informed,  if  the  innovators  had  not  i)een  distinguished  by  the  constant  and 
unfailing  characteristic  of  all  erroneous  sects,  vii.  hatred  of  authority. 

They  were  seen  frx>m  time  to  time  struggling  against  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  Church,  defending,  with  great  display  of  learning,  the  truth  of  her  sacred 
dogmas,  citing,  with  respect  and  deference,  the  writings  ci  the  holy  fathers,  and 
dicdaring  that  they  adhered  to  tradition,  and  had  a  profi>und  veneration  for  the 
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daoiiioiis  of  oonnoils  and  Popes.  They  particularly  prided  themselyes  on  being 
called  CathoUcSy  however  much  Uieir  language  and  conduct  were  inconsistent 
with  the  name.  Never  did  they  get  rid  of  the  marvellous  in£btuation  with  which 
they  denied  their  existence  as  a  sect ;  and  thusk  did  they  throw  in  the  way  of 
ill-mformed  persons  the  unhappy  scandal  of  a  dogmatical  dispute,  goinff  on 
^»parently  within  the  bosom  of  ihe  Church  herself.  The  Pope  declared  Uiem 
nentics ;  all  true  Catholics  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ; 
bom,  all  parts  of  the  world  a  voice  was  unanimously  raised  to  pronounce 
malhema  against  all  who  did  not  listen  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  but 
they  themselvesi  denying  and  eluding  all,  persisted  in  considering  tiiem- 
selves  as  a  body  of  CathoHcs  oppressed  oy  the  spirit  of  relaxation,  abuse,  and 
intrigue. 

This  scandal  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  leading  of  men  astray,  and  the 
&tal  gangrene  which  was  infecting  European  society  soon  developed  itself  with 
firightfal  rapidity.  The  religious  disputes,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  sects, 
the  animosity  which  they  showed  against  each  other,  all  contributed  to  disgust 
with  religion  itself  whoever  were  not  held  &8t  by  the  anchor  of  authority.  To 
establish  indifference  as  a  system,  atheism  as  a  creed,  and  impiety  as  a  fashion, 
there  was  only  wanting  a  man  laborious  enough  to  collect,  unite,  and  present  in 
a  body  all  the  numerous  materials  which  were  scattered  in  a  multitude  of  works; 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  to  all  this  a  philosophical  complexion  suitable  to 
the  prevailing  taste,  and  who  could  give  to  sophistry  and  declamation  that  seduc- 
tive appearance,  that  deceptive  form  and  dazzling  show,  by  which  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  are  always  marked,  in  the  midst  even  of  their  wildest  vagaries. 
Such  a  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bayle.  The  noise  which  his  famous 
dictionary  made  in  the  world,  and  the  favor  which  it  enjoyed  firom  the  begin- 
ning, show  how  well  the  author  had  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  The 
dictionary  of  Bayle  is  one  of  those  books  which,  considered  apart  from  their 
scientific  and  literary  merit,  always  serve  to  denote  a  remarkable  epoch,  because 
they  present,  together  with  the  fruits  of  the  past,  the  clear  perception  of  a  long 
future.  The  author  of  such  a  work  is  not  distinguished  so  much  on  account  of 
his  own  merit,  as  because  he  has  known  how  to  become  the  representative  of 
ideas  previously  diffused  in  society,  but  fioating  about  in  a  state  of  uncertainty; 
and  yet  his  name  recalls  a  vast  history,  of  which  he  is  the  personification.  The 
publication  of  Bayle's  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the 
chair  of  infidelity  in  Europe.  The  sophists  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  at 
hand  an  abundant  repository  of  facts  and  arguments;  but  to  render  the  thing 
complete,  there  was  wanting  a  hand  capable  of  retouching  the  old  paintings,  ox 
restoring  their  fiided  colors,  and  of  shedding  over  all  the  charms  of  imagination 
and  the  refinement  of  wit ;  there  was  wanting  a  guide  to  lead  mankind  by  a 
flowery  path  to  the  borders  of  the  abyss.  Scarcely  had  Bayle  descended  into 
the  tomb,  when  there  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon  a  young  man,  whose 
great  talents  were  equalled  by  his  malice  and  audacity ;  Voltaire. 

It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  period  which  I  have 
just  described,  to  show  him  how  sreat  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Protest- 
antism in  producing  and  establiudng  in  Europe  the  irreligion,  atheism,  and 
&tal  indifference  which  have  caused  so  many  evils  in  modem  society.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  all  Protestants  with  impiety ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge  the 
anoerity  and  firmness  of  many  of  their  most  illustrious  men,  in  struggling 
against  the  progress  of  irreligion.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  men  sometimes 
idopt  a  principle  and  repudiate  its  consequences,  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  rerj  unjust  to  class  them  with  those  wno  openly  accept  those  consequences; 
bnt  on  the  other  hand,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  Protestants  to  avow  that 
their  system  leads  to  ageism,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fiict  which  cannot  be  denied. 
All  that  they  can  daim  of  me  on  this  point  is,  not  to  oriminate  their  intentions; 
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ifter  thftt,  they  oannot  complain  if^  guided  by  the  insiniotioiiB  of  Urtoiy  and 
philosophy,  I  develope  their  fundamental  principle  to  the  folleat  extent. 

It  womd  be  useless  to  sketch,  eyen  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  what  has 
passed  in  Europe  since  the  appearance  of  Voltaire :  the  events  are  so  recent^ 
and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  that  I  could  say  would  be  onlv  a  usekH 
repetition.  I  shall  better  attain  my  object  by  offering  some  remans  on  the 
actual  state  of  religion  in  Protestant  countries.  Amid  so  many  reyolutioiis,  and 
when  so  many  heads  were  turned ;  when  all  the  foundations  of  soeietr  were 
shaken,  and  the  strongest  institutions  were  torn  out  of  the  soil  in  whidi  thej 
had  been  so  deeply  rooted ;  when  even  Catholic  truth  itself  could  not  hare  been 
sustained  without  the  numrfest  aid  of  the  arm  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  imap 
gine  the  f&te  of  the  fragile  edifice  of  Protestantism,  exposed,  like  all  the  rest,  to 
so  many  and  such  violent  attacks.  No  one  is  ignorant  ci  tiie  numberless  sects 
which  abound  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  deploraUe  condition  of  fidth  among  the 
Swiss  Protestants,  even  on  the  most  important  points.  That  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Gknnany,  that  is,  in  its 
native  country,  where  it  was  first  established  as  in  its  dearest  patrimony,  the 
Protestant  mmister.  Baron  Starck,  has  taken  care  to  tell  us,  that  '<  in  Oermamjf 
there  t»  not  one  tingle  point  of  ChritHan  faith  which  hoM  noi  been  opady  aUaeked 
hy  the  Proteitant  ministers  Aemsdves"  The  real  state  of  Protestantism  appears 
to  me  to  be  truly  and  forcibly  depicted  by  a  curious  idea  of  J.  Heyer,  a  Ph>- 
testant  minister.  Heyer  published,  in  1818,  a  work  entitled  C&yp  aixil  mar  ks 
Confessions  de  Foi;  not  knowing  how  to  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  all 
Protestants  found  themselves  placed  when  they  had  to  choose  a  symbol,  lie  pro* 
posed  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  aU  tymhob. 

The  only  way  that  Protestantism  has  of  preserving  itself,  is  to  violate  as  smok 
as  possible  its  own  fundamental  principle,  by  withdrawing  the  ridit  of  private 
judgment,  inducing  the  people  to  remam  &ithful  to  the  opinions  in  whion  they 
have  been  educated,  and  carefully  concealing  from  them  the  inconsistency  into 
which  they  fall,  when  they  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  private  individual,  after 
having  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  things  are  not  taking 
this  course ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants  to  follow  it,  Bible 
Societies,  working  wito  a  seal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  in  promoting  among  all 
classes  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  would  suffioe  to  keep  alive  always 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  This  diffusion  of  the  Bible  operates  as  a  ccmstant  i^ipeal 
to  private  judgment,  which,  after  perhaps  causing  many  days  of  acnrrow  and 
mourning  to  society,  will  eventually  destroy  the  remains  of  Protestantism.  All 
this  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  its  disciples;  and  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  them  have  raised  their  voices  to  point  out  the  danger.  (18) 


CHAPTER  X. 

0AU8BS  OF  THB  CONTIKUANCB  OT  PEOTESTAKTISM. 

After  having  clearly  shown  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  Protestantismi  it  is 
natural  to  ask  this  question :  If  it  be  so  feeble,  owine  to  the  radical  defects  of 
its  constitution,  why  has  it  not  by  this  time  complete^  disappeared  ?  If  it  bear 
in  its  own  breast  the  seeds  of  death,  how  has  it  oeen  able  so  long  to  withstand 
such  powerful  adversaries,  as  Catholicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  irrelidon  or 
Atheism,  on  the  other  ?  In  order  to  resolve  this  question  satisfiMstori^,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  Protestantism  in  two  points  of  view;  as  embodying  a 
fised  cr^,  and  as  expressing  a  number  of  sects,  who,  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
mutual  differences,  agree  in  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  preserve  a 
shadow  of  Christianity,  although  they  reject  the  authority  <^  the  ChuroL    Ik 
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to  oonsider  Protestantintn  in  this  double  point  of  view,  sinoe  iti 
fonnden,  while  endeaToring  tp  destroy  the  authority  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Chnrohy  were  compelled  to  form  a  system  of  doctrines  to  serve  as  a  symbol  for 
their  followers.  Considered  in  the  first  aspect,  it  has  almost  entirely  disap> 
peared;  we  should  rather  say  it  scarcely  ever  had  existence.  This  tmth  la 
lofficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  variations  and  aotoal  condition 
of  Protestantism  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe ;  time  has  shown  how  much 
the  pretended  Reformers  were  deceived,  when  they  foncied  that  they  could  fix 
the  columns  of  Hercules  of  the  human  mind,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^. 

Who  now  defends  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  Who  respects  the 
limits  which  they  prescribed  ?  What  Protestant  Church  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  ardor  of  its  c€»d  in  preserving  any  particular  dogmas  ?  What  Protestant 
BOW  holds  the  divine  mission  of  Luther,  or  believes  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  1 
Who  watches  over  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  points  out  errors  f  Who  opposes 
the  torrent  of  sectarianism  ? 

Bo  we  find,  in  their  writings,  or  in  their  discourses,  the  energetic  tones  of 
conviction,  or  the  seal  of  truth  ?  In  fine,  what  a  wide  difEerence  do  we  find 
when  we  compare  the  Protestant  Church  with  the  Catholic  I  Liquire  into  the 
fidth  of  the  latter,  and  vou  will  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Gregoi^  XVI.,  the 
sneeooior  of  St.  Peter,  the  same  that  Luther  heard  from  Leo  X.  Compare  the 
doctrine  of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  you  will  always  find  it  the 
same  up  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  you  attempt  to  assail 
a  d<^ma,  if  you  try  to  attack  the  purity  of  morals,  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  will  denounce  your  errors,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
you  wiU  imagine  that  tiie  old  Leos  and  Gregories  are  risen  from  the  tomb.  If 
your  intentions  are  good,  you  will  find  indulgence ;  if  your  merits  are  great,  you 
will  be  treated  with  respect ;  if  you  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  the  world, 
vou  will  have  attention  paid  to  you.  But  if  you  attempt  to  abuse  your  talents 
by  introducing  novelty  in  doctrine ;  if,  by  your  power,  you  aspire  to  demand  a 
modifioation  of  fidth ;  and  if,  to  avoid  troubles  or  prevent  schism,  or  conciliate 
any  one,  you  ask  for  a  compromise  or  even  an  ambiguous  explanation ;  tibe 
answer  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  will  be,  ''  Never  I  faith  is  a  sacred  deposit 
which  we  cannot  alter ;  truth  is  immutable ;  it  is  one :"  and  to  this  reply  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  a  word  will  banish  all  your  hopes,  will 
be  added  those  of  the  modem  Athanasiuses,  Gregories  of  Nazianzen,  Ambroses^ 
Jeromes,  and  Augustins.  Always  the  same  firmness  in  the  same  faith,  the 
same  unchanseableness,  the  same  energy  in  preserving  the  sacred  deposit  intact, 
in  defiending  it  against  the  attacks  of  error,  in  teaching  it  to  the  faithful  in  all 
its  purity,  and  in  transmitting  it  unaltered  to  future  generations.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  is  obstinacy,  blindness,  and  fanaticism  ?  But,  eighteen  centuries 
gone  by,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  most  fearful  catastrophes,  an  infinite 
Tariety  of  ideas  and  manners,  the  most  severe  persecutions,  ike  darkness  of 
ignorance,  the  conflicts  of  passion,  the  lights  of  knowledge, — none  of  these 
have  been  able  to  enlighten  this  blindness,  to  bend  this  obstinacy,  or  extinguish 
this  fanaticism.  Certainly  a  reflecting  Protestant,  one  of  those  who  know  how 
to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  education,  when  fixing  his  eyes  on  this  picture, 
the  tmth  of  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  if  he  is  well  informed  am  the 
question,  will  feel  strong  doubts  arise  within  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  instruo- 
tion  he  has  received ;  he  will  at  least  feel  a  desire  of  examining  more  closely 
this  great  prodigy  which  the  Catholic  Church  presents  to  us.     But  to  return. 

We  see  the  Protestant  sects  melting  away  daily,  and  this  dissolution  must 
constantly  increase;  nevertheless,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  astonished  that 
Arotestuitism,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of  sects  who  preserve  the 
and  some  remains  of  Christianity,  does  not  wholly  disappear;  for  luyw 
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eoold  it  disappear  f  Either  Protestant  nations  must  be  oompletelT  swallowed 
up  by  irreligion  or  atheism,  or  they  must  giye  up  Christianity  and  adopt  one 
of  the  religions  whieh  are  established  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  both 
these  suppositions  are  impossible ;  therefore  this  false  form  of  Christianity  has 
been  and  will  be  preserved,  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  Pirotestants  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  deyelope  these  ideas.  Why  cannot  Protestant  nations  be  completely 
swallowed  up  by  irreligion  and  atheism,  or  indifference  ?  Because  such  a  mis- 
fortune may  happen  to  an  individual,  but  not  to  a  nation.  By  means  of  fidse 
books,  erroneous  reasonings,  and  continual  efforts,  some  individuals  may  extin- 
guish the  lively  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  but  a  nation  cannot  do  so. 
A  people  always  preserves  a  large  fund  of  candor  and  docility,  which,  amid  the 
most  fiital  errors  and  even  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  compels  it  to  lend  as 
attentive  ear  to  the  inspirations  of  nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  corruption  of 
morals,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion,  there  will  never  be  more  than  a 
small  number  of  men  found  capable  of  struggling  for  a  long  time  against  them- 
selves, in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  from  their  hearts  that  fruitful  serm  of  good 
feelings,  that  precious  seed  of  virtuous  thoughts,  with  which  we  beneficent 
hand  of  the  Creator  has  enriched  our  souls.  The  conflagration  of  the  passionSy 
it  is  true,  produces  lamentable  prostration,  and  sometimes  terrible  explosions ; 
but  when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  man  returns  to  himself,  and  his  mind  bo- 
oomes  again  accessible  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  virtue.  An  attentive  stody 
of  society  proves  that  the  number  of  men  is  happily  very  small  who  are,  as  it 
were,  steeled  against  truth  and  virtue ;  who  reply  with  frivolous  sophistry  to 
the  admonitions  of  good  sense ;  who  oppose  with  cold  stoicism  the  sweetest  and 
most  ffenerous  inspirations  of  nature,  and  venture  to  display,  as  an  illustration 
of  philosophy,  firmness,  and  elevation  of  mind,  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and 
barrenness  of  an  icy  heart.  The  generality  of  mankind,  more  simple,  more 
oandid,  more  natural,  are  consequently  ill-suited  to  a  ^^stem  of  atheism,  or  in- 
difference. Such  a  system  may  take  possession  of  the  proud  mind  of  a  learned 
visionary;  it  may  be  adopted,  as  a  convenient  opinion,  by  dissipated  youth ;  and 
in  times  of  agitation,  it  may  influence  a  few  fiery  spirits ;  but  it  will  never  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  society  as  a  normal  condition. 

No,  by  no  means.  An  individual  may  be  irreligious,  but  families  and  soeie^ 
never  will.  Without  a  basis  on  which  the  social  edifice  must  rest;  without  a 
great  creative  idea,  whence  will  flow  the  ideas  of  reason,  virtue,  justice,  obliga- 
tion, and  right,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
society  as  blood  and  nourishment  are  to  the  life  of  the  individuid,  society  would 
be  destroyed ;  without  the  sweet  tics  by  which  religious  ideas  unite  together  the 
members  of  a  fiimily,  without  the  heavenly  harmony  which  they  infuse  into  all 
its  connections,  the  family  would  cease  to  exist,  or  at  least  would  be  only  a 
rude  and  transient  union,  resembling  the  intercourse  of  animab.  Ood  has 
happily  gifted  all  his  creatures  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Guided  by  that  instinct,  families  and  society  repudiate  with  indignation  those 
degrading  ideas  which,  blasting  by  their  fatal  breath  all  the  fferms  of  life, 
broking  all  ties,  upsetting  all  laws,  make  both  of  them  retrograde  towards  the 
most  abject  barbarism,  and  finish  by  scattering  their  members  like  dust  before 
the  wind. 

The  repeated  lessons  of  experience  ought  to  have  convinced  certain  philoso- 
phers that  these  ideas  and  feelines,  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  finger 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  cannot  oe  eradicated  by  declamation  or  sophistry.  If 
a  few  ephemeral  triumphs  have  oocadonally  flattered  their  pride,  and  made  them 
oonceive  fidse  hopes  of  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  course  of  events  has  soon 
shown  themi  that  to  pride  themselves  on  these  triumphs  was  to  act  like  a 
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who,  on  account  of  having  succeeded  in  infusing  unnatural  sentiments  into  the 
hearts  of  a  few  mothers,  would  flatter  himself  that  he  has  banished  maternal 
love  firom  the  world.  Society  (I  do  not  mean  the  populace  or  the  commonalty) 
— society  will  be  religious,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  superstitious ;  if  it  does 
not  believe  in  reasonable  things,  it  will  in  extravagant  ones ;  and  if  it  have  not 
a  divine  religion,  it  will  have  a  human  one:  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to 
dream ;  to  struggle  against  this  tendency,  is  to  struggle  against  an  eternal  law; 
to  attempt  to  restrain  it,  is  to  attempt  to  restrain  with  a  weak  arm  a  body 
hmnched  with  an  immense  force — ^the  arm  will  be  destroyed,  but  the  body  wiU 
continue  its  course.  Men  may  call  this  superstition,  fiinaticism,  the  result  ci 
error ;  but  to  talk  thus  can  only  serve  to  console  them  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  religion  is  a  real  necessity,  we  have  therein  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  history  and  experience  present  to  us,  namely,  that  religion 
never  wholly  disappears,  and  that  when  changes  take  place,  the  two  rival  reli- 
gions, during  their  struggles,  more  or  less  protracted,  occupy  successively  the 
aame  ground.  The  conseauence  is,  that  Protestantism  cannot  entirely  disappear 
unless  another  religion  takes  its  place.  Now,  as  in  the  actual  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, no  religion  can  replace  it  but  the  Catholic,  it  is  evident  that  Protestant 
sects  will  continue  to  occupy,  with  more  or  less  variation,  the  countries  which 
theV'  have  sained. 

Indeed,  now  is  it  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  among  Protest- 
ant nations,  that  the  follies  of  the  Koran,  or  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  should 
have  any  chance  of  success  among  them  ?  The  spirit  of  Christianity  circu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  modem  society;  its  seal  is  set  upon  all  legislation;  its 
light  Is  shed  upon  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  its  phraseologv  is  found  in  all 
languages ;  its  precepts  regulate  morals ;  habits  and  mannersnave  assumed  its 
form ;  the  fine  arts  breathe  its  perfume,  and  all  the  monuments  of  genius  are 
full  of  its  inspirations.  Christianity,  in  a  word,  pervades  all  parts  of  that  great, 
varied,  and  fertile  civilization,  which  is  the  glory  of  modem  society.  How 
Uien,  18  it  possible  for  a  religion  entirely  to  disappear  which  possesses,  with  the 
most  venerable  antiquity,  so  many  claims  to  gratitude,  so  many  endearing  ties, 
and  so  many  glorious  recollections  ?  How  could  it  give  place,  among  Christian 
nations,  to  one  of  those  religions  which,  at  the  first  glance^  show  the  finger  of 
man,  and  indicate,  as  their  distinctive  mark,  degradation  and  debasement? 
Although  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism  saps  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  although  it  disfigures  its  beauty,  and  lowers  its  sublimity, 
yet  the  remains  which  it  preserves  of  Christianity,  its  idea  of  God,  and  its 
maxima  of  morality,  raise  it  far  above  all  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all 
die  other  religions  of  the  world. 

If,  then.  Protestantism  has  preserved  some  shadow  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  was  because,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  nations  who  took  part  in  the 
schism,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christian  name  whollv  to  disappear ;  and  not 
on  aocount  of  any  principle  of  life  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  pretended 
Reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  efforts  of  politicians,  the  natural 
attachment  ci  ministers  to  their  own  interests,  the  illusions  of  pride  which  flat- 
ter men  with  the  freedom  they  will  enjoy  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  the 
remains  of  old  prejudices,  the  power  of  education,  and  such  like  causes,  and  you 
will  find  a  complete  solution  of  the  question.  Then  you  will  no  longer  be  sur- 
prised that  Protestantism  continues  to  retain  possession  of  many  of  wose  coun- 
tries where  it  unfortunately  became  deeply  rooted. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  POSITIVB  DOCTRINES  OP  PROTEST AIH'ISM  REPUONAKT  TO  THE 

INSTINCT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  best  proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  Protestantism,  oonsidered  as  a 
body  of  doctrine,  is  the  little  influence  which  its  positive  doctrines  hare  exos 
eised  in  European  civilization.  I  call  its  positive  doctrines  those  which  it 
attempts  to  establish  as  its  own ;  and  I  distinguish  them  thus  from  its  other 
doctrines,  which  I  call  negative,  because  they  are  nothing  but  the  negation  of 
authority.  The  latter  found  favor  on  account  of  their  conformity  with  the 
inconstancy  and  changeableness  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  othera,  which  have 
not  the  same  means  of  success,  have  all  disappeared  with  their  authors,  and  are 
now  plunged  in  oblivion.  The  only  part  of  Christianity  which  has  been  pre- 
served among  Protestants,  is  that  which  was  necessary  to  prevent  European 
civilization  from  losing  among  them  its  nature  and  character ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  doctrines  which  had  too  direct  a  tendency  to  alter  the  nature 
of  this  civilization  have  been  repudiated,  we  should  rather  say,  despised  by  it. 

There  is  a  circumstance  here  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  has  not 
perhaps  been  noticed,  viz.  the  fate  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  first  reformers 
with  respect  to  free-will.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin  consisted  in  denying  free-will.  We  find 
this  fiital  doctrine  professed  in  the  works  which  they  have  left  us.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  this  doctrine  ought  to  have  preserved  its  credit  among  the  Protestants, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  fiercely  maintained  it,  since  such  is  commonly  the 
case  with  errors  which  serve  as  a  nucleus  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  ?  It  seems, 
also,  that  Protestantism  being  widely  spread,  and  deeply  rooted  in  -several 
countries  of  Europe,  this  fiitalist  doctrine  ought  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influx 
ence  on  the  legislation  of  Protestant  nations.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  such  has  not 
been  the  case ;  European  moralists  have  despised  it ;  legislation  has  not  adopted 
it  as  a  basis ;  civilization  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  directed  by  a  principle 
which  sapped  all  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  which,  if  once  applied  to 
morals  and  laws,  would  have  substituted  for  European  civilization  and  dignity 
the  barbarism  and  debasement  of  Mahometanism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fatal  doctrine  has  perverted  some  individuals;  it 
has  been  adopted  by  sects  more  or  less  numerous ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  has  affected  the  morality  of  some  nations.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that,  in  the 
generality  of  the  great  human  family,  governments,  tribunals,  administration, 
legislation,  science,  and  morals,  have  not  listened  to  this  horrible  doctrine  ci 
Luther, — a  doctrine  which  strips  man  of  his  free  will,  which  makes  Ood  the 
author  of  sin,  which  charges  the  Creator  with  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
crimes  of  His  creatures,  and  represents  Him  as  a  tyrant,  by  affirming  that  His 
precepts  are  impossible ;  a  doctrine  which  monstrously  confounds  the  ideas  of 
ffood  and  evil,  and  removes  all  stimulus  to  eood  deeds,  by  teaching  that  fidth 
IS  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  just  are  only  sins. 
•  Public  opinion,  good  sense,  and  morality  here  side  with  Catholicity.  Those 
even  who  in  theory  embrace  these  &tal  religious  doctrines,  usually  reject  them 
in  practice ;  this  is  because  Catholic  instruction  on  these  important  points  haa 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  them ;  because  so  strong  an  instinct  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  communicated  to  European  society  by  the  Catholic  religion. 
Thus  the  Church,  by  repudiating  the  destructive  errors  taught  by  Protestantism, 
preserved  society  from  being  debased  by  these  fatalist  doctrines.  The  Church 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  despotism  which  is  enthroned  wherever  the  sense 
of  dignity  is  lost;  she  was  a  fence  against  the  demoralization  which  always 
spre&ds  whenever  men  think  themselves  bound  by  blind  necessity,  as  by  an 
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iron  cbain ;  she  also  freed  the  human  mind  from  the  state  of  abjection  into 
which  it  fidls  whenever  it  thinks  itself  deprived  of  the  government  of  its  own 
conduct,  and  of  the  power  of  influencing  the  course  of  events.  In  condemning 
those  errors  of  Luther,  which  were  the  bond  of  Protestantism  at  its  birth,  the 
Pope  nused  the  alarm  against  an  irruption  of  barbarism  into  the  order  of  ideas; 
he  saved  morality,  laws,  public  order,  and  society;  the  Vatican,  by  securing 
the  noble  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  preserved  the 
dignity  of  man ;  by  struggling  against  Protestant  ideas,  by  defending  the  sacred 
deposit  confided  to  it  by  its  rdvine  Master,  the  Roman  See  became  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  future  civilization. 

Reflect  on  these  great  truths,  understand  them  thoroughly,  you  who  speak 
of  religious  disputes  with  cold  indifference,  with  apparent  mockery  and  pity,  as 
if  they  were  only  scholastic  puerilities.  Nations  do  not  live  oti  bread  cthne; 
they  live  also  on  ideas,  on  maxims,  which,  converted  into  spiritual  aliment,  give 
thoBL  greatness,  strength,  and  energy,  or,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  them,  reduce 
them,  and  condemn  them  to  stupidity.  Look  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  examine 
the  periods  of  human  history,  compare  times  with  times,  and  nations  with 
nations,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Church,  by  giving  so  much  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  these  transcendent  truths,  by  accepting  no  compromise  on  this 
point,  has  understood  and  realized  better  than  any  other  teacher,  the  elevated 
and  adutaiy  maxim,  that  truth  ought  to  reign  in  the  world ;  that  on  the  order 
of  ideas  depends  the  order  of  events,  and  that  when  these  great  problems  are 
called  in  question,  the  destinies  of  humanity  are  involved. 

Let  us  recapitulate  what  we  have  said ;  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism 
is  one  of  destruction ;  this  is  the  cause  of  its  incessant  variations,  of  its  dissolu- 
tion and  annihilation.  As  a  particular  religion  it  no  longer  exists,  for  it  has  no 
peculiar  fiiith,  no  positive  character,  no  government,  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
form  an  existence ;  Protestantism  is  only  a  negative.  If  there  is  any  thing  to 
be  fcNind  in  it  of  a  positive  nature,  it  is  nothing  more  than  vestiges  and  ruins ; 
all  is  without  force,  without  action,  without  the  spirit  of  life.  It  cannot  show 
an  edifice  raised  by  its  own  hands;  it  cannot,  like  Catholicity,  stand  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  works  and  say,  '<  These  are  mine.''  Protestantism  can  only  sit 
down  on  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  say  with  truth,  "  I  have  made  this  pile." 

As  long  as  sectarian  feuiaticism  lasted,  as  long  as  this  flame,  enkindled  by 
furious  declamation,  was  kept  alive  by  unhappy  circumstances,  Protestantism 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  force,  which,  although  it  was  not  the  sign  of  vigor- 
ous life,  at  least  indicated  the  convulsive  energy  of  delirium.  But  that  period 
has  passed,  the  action  of  time  has  dispersed  the  elements  that  fed  the  flame, 
and  none  of  the  attempts  which  have  b^n  made  to  give  to  the  Reformation  the 
character  of  a  work  of  Qt)d,  have  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
work  of  human  passions.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made ;  what  is  acting  under  our  eyes  is  not  living  Protestantism,  it  is  the 
operation  of  false  philosophy,  perhaps  of  policy,  sometimes  of  sordid  interest 
disguised  under  the  name  of  policy.  Every  one  knows  how  powerful  Protest- 
antism was  in  exciting  disturbances  and  causing  disunion.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  evil-minded  men  search  in  the  bed  of  this  exhausted  torrent  for  some 
remains  of  its  impure  waters,  and  knowing  them  to  contain  a  deadly  poison, 
present  them  to  the  unsuspecting  in  a  golden  cup. 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  weak  man  to  struggle  against  the  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
Qod  will  not  abandon  His  work.  Notwithstanding  all  his  attempts  to  define 
the  work  of  Ood,  man  cannot  blot  out  the  eternal  characters  whidi  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  Truth  in  itself  is  strong  and  robust :  as  it  is  the  ensemble 
of  the  relations  which  unite  things  together,  it  is  strongly  connected  with  them, 
and  cannot  be  separated  either  by  the  efforts  of  man  or  by  the  revolution  of 
timo.    Error,  on  the  contrary,  the  lying  image  of  the  great  ties  which  bind  to- 
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ffether  the  oompaot  mass  of  the  aniverse,  stretches  oyer  its  usurped  domam  Vkb 
tiiose  dead  branches  of  the  forest  which,  devoid  of  sap,  afford  neither  freshness 
nor  verdure,  and  only  serve  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  traveller. 

Confiding  men,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  seduced  by  brilliant  appear- 
ances, pompous  discourse,  or  false  activity.  Truth  is  open,  modest,  witnout 
suspicion,  because  it  is  pure  and  strong ;  error  is  hypocritical  and  ostentatious, 
because  it  is  false  and  weak.  Truth  resembles  a  woman  of  real  beauty,  who, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  despises  the  affectation  of  ornament;  error,  on  the 
contrary,  paints  and  ornaments  herself,  because  she  is  uely,  without  ezpresucMi, 
without  grace,  without  dignity.  Perhaps  you  may  be  pleased  with  its  laborioos 
activity.  Know,  then,  that  it  has  no  strength  but  when  it  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
a  faction ;  then,  indeed,  it  is  rapid  in  action  and  fertile  in  violent  measures.  It 
is  like  the  meteor  which  explodes  and  vanishes,  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but 
darkness,  death,  and  destruction ;  truth,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  sun,  sends 
forth  its  bright  and  steady  beams,  fertilizes  with  its  genial  warmth,  and  sheds  on 
every  side  me,  joy,  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB   BFFBCTS  WHICH  THB  INTRODUCTION   OF  PROTESTANTISM   INTO 

SPAIN  WOULD   HAVE   PRODUCED. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  effect  which  the  introduction  of  Protestant 
doctrines  would  have  had  in  Spain,  we  shall  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of 
ideas  which  is  one  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  has  lost  much  of  its  strength,  and  that 
where  it  still  exists  it  has  merged  into  indifference,  instead  of  preserving  its 
systematic  form  of  the  last  century.  With  the  lapse  of  time  declamation 
oeases ;  men  grow  tired  of  continually  repeating  the  same  insultine  language : 
their  minds  resist  the  intolerance  and  bad  faith  of  sects ;  systems  betray  their 
emptiness,  opinions  their  erroneousness,  judgments  their  precipitation,  and  rea- 
sonings their  want  of  exactitude.  Time  shows  their  counterfeit  intentions,  their 
deceptive  statements,  the  littleness  of  their  ideas,  and  the  mischievousness  of 
their  projects ;  truth  begins  to  recover  its  empire,  thines  regain  their  real  names, 
and,  thanks  to  the  new  direction  of  the  public  mind,  that  which  before  was  con- 
sidered innocent  and  generous  is  now  looked  upon  as  criminal  and  vile.  The 
deceitful  masks  are  taken  off,  and  fidsehood  is  discovered  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
credit which  ought  always  to  have  accompanied  it. 

Irreligious  ideas,  like  all  those  which  are  prevalent  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  would  not,  and  could  not  be  confined  to  mere  speculation ;  they  invaded 
the  domain  of  practice,  and  labored  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  all  branches  of 
administration  and  politics.  But  the  revolution  which  they  produced  in  society 
became  fatal  to  themselves;  for  there  is  nothing  which  better  exposes  the  &ult8 
and  errors  of  a  system,  and  undeceives  men  on  the  subject,  than  the  touchstone 
of  experience.  There  is  in  our  minds  a  certain  power  of  viewing  an  object 
under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  an  unfortunate  aptitude  for  supporting  the  most 
extravagant  proposition  by  a  multitude  of  sophisms.  In  mere  disputation,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  most  reasoning  minds  to  keep  clear  of  the  snares  of  sophistry. 
But  when  we  come  to  experience,  it  is  otherwise ;  the  mind  is  silent,  and  facts 
speak ;  and  if  the  experience  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  objects 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  specious  arguments 
to  counteract  the  convincing  eloquence  of  the  result.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man 
of  much  experience  obtains  an  instinct  so  sure  and  delicate,  that  when  a  system 
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b  but  explained  he  can  point  out  all  its  inconyeniences.  Inexperienoey  pr^ 
Bomptnous  and  prejudiced^  appeals  to  argument  in  support  of  its  doctrines;  but 
good  sense,  that  precious  and  inestimable  quality,  shakes  its  head,  shruffs  its 
Nioolders,  and  with  a  tranquil  smile  leaves  its  prediction  to  be  tested  by  time. 

It  is  not  neoessary  now  to  insbt  on  the  practical  results  of  those  doctrines  ci 
which  infidelity  was  the  motto ;  we  have  said  enough  on  that  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  those  same  men  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  last  century  by  their 
principles,  interests,  recollections,  or  for  other  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to 
modify  their  doctrines,  to  limit  their  principles,  to  palliate  their  propositions,  to 
cool  ^e  warmth  and  passion  of  their  invectives;  and  when  they  wish  to  give  a 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  veneration  for  those  writers  who  were  the  delight  of 
their  youth,  they  are  compelled  to  declare  "  that  those  men  were  great  philoso- 
phers, but  philosophers  of  the  cabinet;"  as  if  in  reality  what  they  call  the 
knowledge  of  the  cabinet  was  not  the  most  dangerous  ignorance. 

It  is  certain  that  these  attempts  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  discredit  on 
irreligion  as  a  system.  If  people  do  not  regard  it  with  horror,  at  least  they 
look  upon  it  with  mistrust.  Irreligion  has  labored  in  all  the  branches  of  scienoey 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  heavens  would  cease  to  relate  the  glories  of  Ood,  that 
the  earth  would  disown  Him  who  laid  its  foundations,  and  that  all  nature  would 

E've  testimony  against  the  Lord  who  gave  it  existence  and  life.  These  same 
bors  have  banished  the  scandalous  division  which  had  begun  between  religion 
and  science;  so  that  the  ancient  accents  of  the  man  of  Hus  have  again  resounded, 
without  dishonor  to  science,  in  the  mouths  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy ; 
and  what  shall  we  say  of  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  all  that  is  noble,  tender, 
and  sublime  on  earth  ?  How  grand  are  the  operations  of  Providence  displayed 
therein  !  Admirable  dispensation !  The  mysterious  hand  which  governs  the 
universe  seems  to  hold  in  reserve  for  every  great  crisis  of  society  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  At  the  proper  moment  this  man  presents  himself;  he  advances^ 
himself  ignorant  whither  he  is  going,  but  he  advances  with  a  firm  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  high  mission  for  which  Providence  has  destined 
him. 

Atheism  was  bathing  France  in  a  sea  of  tears  and  blood ;  an  unknown  man 
nlently  traverses  the  ocean.  While  the  violence  of  the  tempest  rends  the  sails 
of  his  vessel,  he  listens  attentively  to  the  hurricane — he  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majesty  of  the  heavens.  Wandering  in  the  solitudes  of  America, 
he  asks  of  the  wonders  of  creation  the  name  of  their  Author ;  the  thunder  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  the  low  murmuring  of  the  forests,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  answer  him  w^th  canticles  of  love  and  harmony.  The  view  of  a  soli- 
tary cross  xeveals  to  him  mysterious  secrets ;  the  traces  of  an  unknown  mis- 
sionary awaken  important  recollections  which  connect  the  new  world  with  the 
old ;  a  monument  in  ruins,  the  hut  of  a  savage,  excite  in  his  mind  thoughts 
which  penetrate  to  the  foundations  of  society  and  to  the  heart  of  man.  Intoxi- 
eated  with  these  spectacles,  his  mind  full  of  sublime  conceptions,  and  his  heart 
inundated  with  the  charms  of  so  much  beauty,  this  man  returns  to  his  native 
soil.  What  does  he  find  there  ?  The  bloody  traces  of  Atheism ;  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  ancient  temples  devoured  by  the  flames  or  destroyed  by  violence ;  the 
remains  of  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  buried  in  itke  graves  which  for- 
merly afforded  an  asylum  to  persecuted  Christians.  He  observes,  however,  that 
something  is  in  agitation ;  he  sees  that  religion  is  about  to  redescend  upon 
France,  like  oonsolation  upon  the  unfortunate,  or  the  breath  of  life  upon  a 
corpse.  From  that  moment  he  hears  on  all  sides  a  concert  of  celestial  har- 
mony ;  the  inspirations  of  meditation  and  solitude  revive  and  ferment  in  hia 
great  soul ;  transported  out  of  himself,  and  ravished  into  ecstasy,  he  sings  with 
a  tongue  of  fire  uie  glories  of  religion,  he  reveals  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
relalioDB  between  religion  and  nature,  and  in  surpassing  language  he  points  odi 
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te  tttonished  men  the  mysterious  golden  chain  which  oonneots  ibm  hesfeai  and 
the  earth.     That  man  was  Chateaubriand. 

It  must,  howeTer,  be  confessed,  that  the  oonfiudon  which  has  been  intro- 
duoed  into  ideas  cannot  be  coirected  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
amdicate  the  deep  traces  of  the  ravages  of  irrelifion.  Men's  mindS|  it  is  traci 
are  tired  of  the  irreligious  system ;  society,  which  had  lost  its  baknoci  is 
generally  ill  at  ease ;  the  family  feels  its  ties  relaxed,  and  individualB  mf^  after 
a  ray  of  light,  a  drop  of  hope  and  consolation.  But  where  shall  the  wcnrld  find 
the  remedy  which  is  wanting  ?  Will  it  follow  the  best  road — the  only  road  f 
Will  it  re-enter  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Alas !  Qod  alone  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  future ;  He  alone  has  clearly  unfolded  before  His  eyes  the  great 
erents  which  are  no  doubt  awaiting  humanity.  He  alone  knoirs  what  will  be 
the  result  of  that  activity,  of  that  energy,  which  again  urges  men  to  the  exami- 
nation of  great  political  and  religious  questions ;  and  He  alone  knows  what,  to 
future  generations,  will  be  the  result  of  the  triumphs  obtained  by  religion,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  all  the  operations  oanied  on 
by  the  human  mind. 

As  to  us,  carried  away  as  we  are  by  the  rapid  and  precipitate  course  of  revo- 
lution, hardly  have  we  time,  to  oast  a  fleeting  glance  upon  the  chaos  in  which 
our  country. is  involved.  What  can  we  confidently  predict?  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is,  that  we  are  in  an  ase  of  disquietude,  of  agitation,  of  transition ; 
that  the  multiplied  examples  and  warnings  of  so  many  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, the  fruits  of  fearful  revolutions  and  unheard-of  catastrophes,  have  every- 
where thrown  discredit  upon  irreligious  and  disorganizing  doctrines,  without 
having  established  the  legitimate  empire  of  true  religion.  Hearts  sick  of  so 
many  misfortunes  are  willingly  open  to  hope ;  but  minds  are  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future:  perhaps  they  even  anticipate  a  new  series  of 
calamities.  Owing  to  revolutions,  to  the  efforts  of  industry,  to  the  activity  and 
extension  of  commerce,  to  the  progress  and  prodigious  diffiision  of  printing,  to 
scientific  discoveries,  to  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  universality  of  communication, 
to  the  taste  for  travelling,  to  the  dissolving  action  of  Protestantism,  of  incre- 
dulity, and  skepticism,  the  human  mind  certainly  now  presents  one  of  the  most 
singular  phases  of  its  history.  Reason,  imamnation,  and  the  heart  are  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  of  movement,  and  of  extraordmary  development,  and  show  us  at 
the  same  time  the  most  singular  contrasts,  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances, 
and  the  most  absurd  contradictions.  Observe  the  sciences,  and  you  will  no 
longer  find  those  lengthened  labors,  that  indefatigable  patience,  that  calm  and 
tranquil  progress,  which  characterized  these  studies  a^  other  epochs ;  but  you 
will  find  there  a  spirit  of  observation,  and  a  tendency  to  place  questions  in  that 
transcendental  point  of  view  where  may  be  discovered  the  relations  subsisting 
between  them,  the  ties  by  which  they  are  connected',  and  the  way  in  which  they 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  Questions  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  legislation, 
of  morals,  of  government,  are  all  mingled,  stand  prominently  forward,  and  give 
to  the  horizon  of  science  a  grandeur  and  immensity  which  it  did  not  previously 
possess.  This  progress,  this  confusion,  this  chaos,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  is  a 
fiust  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
examining  the  religious  condition  of  the  time ;  for  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
man,  or  the  effect  of  accident ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  the  fruit 
of  a  great  number  of  facts ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  present  state  of  intelli- 
gence ;  a  symptom  of  strength  and  disease,  an  announcement  of  change  and  of 
transition,  perhaps  a  sign  of  consolation,  perhaps  a  presage  of  misfortune.  And 
who  has  not  observed  the  fertility  of  imagination  and  unbounded  reach  of 
thought  in  that  literature,  so  various,  so  irregular,  and  so  vague,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  rich  in  fine  images,  in  delicate  feeling,  and  in  bold  and  generous 
tiMNight  ?    Yon  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  debasement  of  aoianeoi 
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€f  the  fdling  off  in  Btudy.  You  may  speak  in  a  tone  of  derision  of  the  Itghti 
eftikt  €Mffe,  and  torn  with  regret  to  ages  more  stadions  and  more  learned ;  there 
will  be  some  exasgeration,  truth  and  error,  in  all  this,  as  there  always  is  in 
declamation  of  this  kind ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  utility  belonging 
to  the  present  labors  of  the  human  mind,  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  when 
it  displayed  more  activity  and  energy,  never  was  it  agitated  by  a  movement  so 
general,  so  lively,  ao  various,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  it  desire,  with  a  more 
ezcosable  curiosi^  and  impatience,  to  raise  a  part  of  the  yeil  which  covers  the 
boundless  future.     What  will  be  able  to  govern  elements  so  powerfal  and  so 

risite  ?  What  can  calm  this  tempestuous  sea  ?  What  will  give  the  union, 
connection,  the  oonsistency  necessary  to  form,  out  of  these  repulsive  and 
discordant  elements,  a  whole  compact  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
time?  Will  this  be  done  by  Protestantism,  with  its  fundamental  principle 
which  establishes  and  diffuses  and  sanctions  the  dissolving  principle  of  private 
interpretation  in  matters  of  religion,  and  realises  this  unhappy  notion  by  circu- 
lating among  all  classes  of  socie^  copies  of  the  Bible  ? 

Nations  numerous,  proud  of  their  power,  vain  of  their  knowledge,  rendered 
dissipated  by  pleasure,  refined  by  luxury,  continually  exposed  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  tiie  press,  and  possessing  means  of  communication  which  would 
have  appeared  fabulous  to  their  ancestors;  nations  in  whom  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions have  an  object,  all  intrigues  an  existence,  all  corruptions  a  veil,  all  crimes 
a  title,  all  errors  an  advocate,  all  interests  a  support;  nations  which,  warned 
and  deceived,  still  vacillate  in  a  state  of  dreadful  uncertainty  between  truth  and 
fidsehood;  sometimes  looking  at  the  torch  of  truth  as  if  they  meant  to  be 
guided  by  its  light,  and  then  again  seduced  by  an  ignis  /atuus ;  sometimes 
making  an  effort  to  rule  the  storm,  and  then  alMndoning  themselves  to  its  vio- 
lenee ;  modem  nations  show  us  a  picture  as  extraordiniury  as  it  is  interesting, 
where  hopes,  fears,  prognostics,  and  conjectures  have  free  scope,  and  nobody 
can  pretend  to  predict  with  accuracy,  and  the  wise  man  must  await  in  silence 
the  dSnouement  marked  out  in  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  where  alone  are  clearly 
written  the  events  of  all  time,  and  the  future  destinies  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  Protestantism,  on  account  of  its  essen* 
tially  dissolving  nature,  is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  in  moralis  or  reli- 
gion to  increase  the  happiness  of  nations,  for  it  is  impossible  for  this  happiness 
to  exist  as  long  as  men's  minds  are  at  war  on  the  most  important  questions 
which  can  occupy  them. 

When  the  observer,  amid  this  diaos  and  obscurity,  seeks  for  a  ray  of  light 
to  illuminate  the  world — ^for  a  powerful  principle  capable  of  putting  an  end  to 
so  much  confusion  and  anarehy,  and  of  bringing  back  men's  minds  to  the  path 
of  truth.  Catholicity  immediately  presents  herself  to  him,  as  the  only  source  of 
all  these  benefits.  When  we  consider  with  what  icUu  and  with  what  power 
Catholicity  maintains  herself  against  all  the  unprecedented  attempts  which  are 
made  to  destroy  her;  our  hearts  are  filled  with  hope  and  consolation ;  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  hail  this  divine  religion,  and  to  congratulate  her  on  the  new 
triumph  which  she  is  about  to  achieve  on  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  Europe,  inundated  by  a  torrent  of  barbarians,  saw  at 
once  overwhelmed  aU  the  monuments  of  ancient  civilization  and  refinement. 
Leffislators  and  their  laws,  the  empire  and  its  power  and  splendor,  philosophers 
and  the  sciences,  the  arts  and  their  chef-d^ceuvresj  all  disappeared ;  and  those 
immense  regions,  where  had  flourished  all  the  civilisation  and  refinement  that 
had  been  gained  during  so  manv  ageS;  were  suddenly  plunged  into  ignoranoe 
and  barbarism.  Nevertheless,  the*  spark  of  light  which  hSi  i^peared  to  the 
world  in  Palestine,  continued  to  shine  amid  the  chaos :  in  vain  did  whirlwinds 
threaten  to  extinguish  it;  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  it  continued 
to  shine.  Agea  rolled  away,  aad  it  appeared  with  greater  brillianoy;  and 
10  a 
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when,  peTchanoe,  the  natioius  only  ezpeoted  a  beam  of  liriit  to  ffuide  them  ia 
the  dannieas,  they  found  a  resplendent  son;  oTeiywhere  dmiunng  nh  and  light: 
and  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  reserred  for  her  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eter- 
nal, another  triumph  more  difficult,  but  not  less  useful,  not  less  brilliant  f  If 
in  other  times  that  religion  instructed  ignorance,  ciyiliied  barbarism,  polished 
rudeness,  softened  ferocity,  and  preserved  society  from  being  always  uie  prey 
of  the  fiercest  brutality  and  the  most  degrading  stupidity,  will  it  be  less  glorious 
for  her  to  correct  ideas,  to  harmonize  and  refine  feelings,  to  establish  the  eternal 
principles  of  society,  to  curb  the  passions,  to  remove  animosities,  to  remore  ex- 
cesses, to  govern  all  minds  and  hearts  ?  How  honorable  will  it  be  to  her,  if, 
while  regulating  all  things,  and  unceasingly  stimulating  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  improvement,  she  can  inspire  with  a  proper  spirit  of  moderation  that  society 
which  so  many  elements,  devoid  of  central  attraotioUi  threaten  every  moment 
with  dissolution  and  death ! 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  penetrate  the  future ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the 
physiod  world  would  be  broken  up  by  a  terrible  catastrophe,  if  it  were  oeprived 
tor  a  moment  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  gives  unity,  order,  and  con- 
cert to  the  various  movements  of  the  system ;  in  the  same  way,  if  society,  full 
as  it  is  of  motion,  of  communication,  and  life,  were  not  placed  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  constant  and  universal  regulating  principle,  we  could  not  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  lot  of  future  generations  wiuout  the  greatest  alarm. 

There  is,  however,  a  fiict  which  is  consoling  in  the  highest  degree^  vis.  the 
wonderful  progress  which  Catholicity  has  made  in  different  countries.  It  is 
ffaininff  strength  in  France  and  Belgium :  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  is  com- 
bated in  the  north  of  Europe  shows  how  much  it  is  feared.  In  Inland  its 
progress  has  been  recently  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  credited  without  the 
most  irresistible  evidence ;  and  in  the  foreign  missions  it  has  shown  an  extent 
of  enterprise  and  fruitfulness,  worthy  of  the  time  of  its  greatest  ascendency  and 
power. 

When  other  nations  tend  towards  unity,  shall  we  commit  the  gross  mistake 
of  adopting  schism  ?  at  a  time  when  other  nations  would  be  hi^py  to  find  within 
their-  bosoms  a  vital  principle  capable  of  restoring  the  power  wmch  incredulity 
has  destroyed,  shall  Spain,  which  preserves  Catholicity,  and  alone  possesses  it 
fiodl  and  complete,  allow  the  germ  of  death  to  be  introduced  into  her  bosomi 
thereby  rendering  impossible  the  cure  of  her  evils,  or  rather  entailing  on  her- 
self complete  and  certain  ruin  ?  Amid  the  moral  regeneration  towaras  which 
nations  are  advancing,  seeking  to  quit  the  painful  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  irreligious  doctrines,  is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  immense  ad- 
vantage which  Spain  still  preserves  over  most  of  them  ?  Spain  is  one  of  those 
least  affected  by  the  gangrene  of  irreligion ;  she  still  preserves  religious  unity, 
that  inestimable  inheritance  of  a  lonff  une  of  ages.  Is  it  possible  to  overlook 
the  advantage  of  that  unity  if  properly  made  use  of,  that  unity  which  is  mixed 
up  with  all  our  glories,  which  awakens  such  noble  recollections,  and  which  may 
be  made  so  wonderful  an  instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  social  order  ? 

K  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  if  I  think  the 
present  attempts  of  Protestants  have  any  probability  of  success,  I  must  draw  a 
distinction  in  my  reply.  Protestantism  is  extremely  weak,  both  on  account  of 
its  own  nature,  and  of  its  age  and  decaying  condition.  In  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce itself  into  Spain,  it  wiB  have  to  contend  with  an  adversary  full  of  life  and 
strength,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  think  that 
its  direct  action  is  not  to  be  feared ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  succeed  in  establishing 
itself  in  any  part  of  our  country,  however  limited  may  be  its  domain,  it  is  sure 
to  produce  fearful  results.  It  is  evident  that  we  shidl  then  have  in  the  midst 
of  us  a  new  apple  of  discord,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  collisions  will 
frequently  arise.    Protestantism  in  Spain,  besides  its  intrinsic  weakness^  will 
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labor  under  the  diiadTantage  of  not  finding  its  natural  aliment.  Henoe  it  will 
be  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any  support  that  is  offered ;  it  will  immediately 
become  the  point  of  reunion  for  ihe  discontented ;  and  although  fiuling  in  its 
intended  object^  it  will  succeed  in  becoming  the  nucleus  of  new  parties  and  the 
banner  of  fiiictions.  Scandal,  strife,  demonuisation,  troubles^  and  perhaps  catas- 
trophes,— such  will  be  the  immediate  and  infallible  results  of  the  introduction 
of  JProtestantism  among  us.  On  this  point  I  appeal  to  the  candid  opinion  of 
every  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Spain.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  ques- 
tion is  enlarged,  and  acquires  an  incalculable  importance,  if  we  consider  it  with 
reference  to  foreign  politics.  What  a  lever  will  be  afforded  to  foreigners  for  all 
kinds  of  attempts  in  our  unhappy  country  I  How  gladly  will  those,  who  are 
perhaps  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  aid,  a^dl  themselves  of  it ! 

There  is  in  Europe  a  nation  remarkable  for  her  immense  power,  and  worthy 
of  respect  on  account  of  the  great  progress  which  she  has  made  in  the  arts  aiMl 
scienoes ;  a  nation  that  holds  in  her  hands  powerful  means  of  action  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  knows  how  to  use  them  with  wonderful  discretion  and  saga- 
city. As  that  nation  has  taken  the  lead  in  modem  times  in  passing  through 
all  the  phases  of  political  and  religious  revolution,  and  has  seen,  during  fearnil 
convulsions,  the  passions  in  all  their  nakedness,  and  crime  in  all  its  forms,  she 
is  better  acquainted  than  all  others  with  their  causes. 

Not  mislMl  by  the  vain  names  under  which,  at  such  periods,  the  lowest  pas- 
sions and  the  most  sordid  interests  disguise  themselves,  she  is  too  much  on  her 
guard  to  allow  the  troubles  which  have  inundated  other  countries  with  tears 
and  blood,  to  be  easily  excited  within  herself.  Her  internal  peace  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  agitation  and  heat  of  disputes ;  although  she  may  expect  to  have 
to  encounter,  sooner  or  later,  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  she  enjoys,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  tranquillity  which  is  secured  to  her  by  her  constitution,  her 
manners,  her  riches, — and,  above  all,  by  the  ocean  which  surrounds  her.  Placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  position,  that  nation  watches  the  progress  of  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  her  car  by  golden  chains,  if  they  are  simple  enough 
to  listen  to  her  flattery ;  at  least  she  attempts  to  hinder  their  advance,  when  a 
noble  independence  is  about  to  free  them  from  her  influence.  Always  attentive 
to  her  own  aggrandisement,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  by  a  policy 
eminently  mercantile,  she  hides  her  self-interest  under  all  sorts  of  disguises ; 
and  although  religion  and  politics,  where  she  has  to  do  with  another  people,  are 
quite  indifferent  to  her,  she  knows  how  to  make  an  adroit  use  of  these  powerful 
arms,  to  make  friends,  to  defeat  her  enemies,  and  to  enclose  all  within  the  net 
of  commerce,  which  she  is  always  extending  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Her 
sagacity  must  necessarily  have  perceived  now  much  progress  she  will  have 
maide  in  adding  Spain  to  the  number  of  her  colonies,  when  she  has  persuaded 
the  Spanish  people  to  fraternize  with  her  in  religion ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  which  such  a  fraternisation  would  establish  between  them,  as 
because  she  would  find  therein  a  sure  method  of  stripping  the  Spanish  people 
of  that  peculiar  character  and  grave  appearance  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  national  and  regenerative  idea  which 
remains  to  them  after  so  many  convulsions ;  from  that  moment,  in  truth,  Spain, 
that  proud  nation,  would  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  foreign  impres- 
sions, docile  and  pliable  in  bending  to  all  opinions,  and  subject  to  the  interests 
of  her  astute  protectors.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  other  nation 
that  conceives  her  plans  with  so  much  foresight,  prepares  them  with  so  much 
prudence,  executes  them  with  so  much  ability  and  perseverance.  As  she  has 
remained  since  her  great  revolutions,  that  is,  since  tne  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  a  settled  condition,  and  entirely  free  from  the  convulsions  under- 
gone since  that  time  by  other  European  nations,  she  has  been  able  to  fbllow  a 
legidar  politieal  system,  both  internal  and  external;  and  her  politicians  have 
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been  foniied  to  ihe  perfect  Boienoe  of  goremment,  by  constAiitly  inheritiiig  Um 
experienoe  and  views  of  their  predeoeesors.  Her  statetmen  weU  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  prepared  beforehand  for  every  event.  They  deeply  study 
what  may  aid  or  impade  them  in  other  nations.  They  go  out  of  the  sfmere  of 
polities :  they  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every  nation  over  which  they  propose 
to  extend  their  influence :  they  examine  what  are  the  oonditions  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  what  is  its  vital  principle ;  what  are  the  causes  of  the  strangtk  and 
energy  of  every  people. 

During  the  autumn  of  1805,  Pitt  gave  a  dinner  in  the  country  to  some  of  his 
friends.  While  thus  engaged,  a  despatch  was  brought  to  him  announcing  the 
surrender  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  with  40,000  men,  and  the  march  of  Napoleon  on 
Vienna.  Pitt  communicated  the  fatal  news  to  his  friends,  who  cried  out,  '^  All 
is  lost;  there  is  no  longer  any  resource  against  him."  << There  b  one  still 
left,''  replied  the  minister,  "  if  I  can  excite  a  national  war  in  Europe ;  and  thai 
war  must  be^n  in  Spain."  ^'  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  '<  Spain  will  be  the 
first  country  to  commence  the  patriotic  war  which  shall  give  liberty  to  Europe." 
Such  was  the  importance  attributed  by  this  profound  statesman  to  a  national 
idea ;  he  expected  from  it  what  the  strength  of  all  the  governments  could  not 
effect,  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  the  march  of  events  is  such,  that  these  same  national 
ideas,  which  one  time  were  the  poweiful  auxiliaries  of  ambitious  oabinets,  be- 
oome,  at  another,  the  greatest  obstacles ;  and  then,  instead  of  encouraging,  it 
becomes  their  interest  to  extinguish  them.  As  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  politics,  I  must  content  myself  with  appeal- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  observed  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
England  during  our  war  and  revolution,  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YIL  If 
we  consider  what  the  interests  of  that  powerful  nation  require  for  the  friture,  we 
may  conjecture  the  part  which  she  will  take. 

The  means  of  saving  a  nation,  by  delivering  it  from  interested  protectors, 
and  of  securing  her  real  independence,  are  to  be  found  in  great  and  generous 
ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  the  people ;  in  feelings  enmved  on  their  hearts  by  the 
action  of  time,  by  the  influence  of  powerful  institutions,  by  ancient  manners 
and  customs ;  in  fine,  in  that  unity  of  religious  thouffht,  which  makes  a  whole 
people  as  one  man.  Then  the  past  is  united  with  uie  present,  the  present  is 
oonnected  with  the  friture ;  then  arises  in  the  mind  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  sGturce  of  great  deeds ;  then  are  found  disinterestedness,  energy,  and  con- 
stancy; because  ideas  are  fixed  and  elevated,  because  hearts  are  great  and 
generous. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  during  one  of  the  convulsions  which  disturb  our 
unhappy  country,  men  may  arise  amongst  us  blind  enough  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Protestant  religion  into  Spam.  We  have  had  warnings  enough  to 
alarm  us ;  we  have  not  forgotten  events  which  showed  plainly  enough  how  far 
some  would  sometimes  have  gone,  if  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  not 
restrained  them  by  their  disapprobation.  We  do  not  dread  the  outrages  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  what  we  do  fear  is,  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  violent  rupture  with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  obstinacy  and  ambition  of  some 
ecclesiastics,  of  the  pretext  of  establishing  toleration  in  our  country,  or  some 
other  pretext,  to  attempt  to  introduce  amongst  us,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism.  We  certainly  have  no  need  of  importing  toleration 
from  abroad ;  it  already  exists  amongst  us  so  fully,  that  no  one  is  afraid  of  be- 
ing disturbed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  What  would  be  thus  intro- 
duced and  established  in  Spain,  would  be  a  new  system  of  religion,  provided 
with  every  thing  neoessai^  for  gaining  the  upper  hand ;  and  for  weakening,  and, 
if  possible,  destroying  CathoUcity.  Then  would  resound  in  our  ears,  with  a 
force  constantly  increasing,  the  fierce  declamation  which  we  have  heard  for 
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fl0?aiml  years;  the  vain  Uireateniiigs  of  a  party  who  are  delirious,  because  they 
are  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  ayendon  with  which  the  nation  regards 
the  pretended  Beformation,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  looked  upon  as  rebel- 
lion ;  the  pastorals  of  bishops  would  be  treated  as  insidious  persuasions,  and 
the  fervent  seal  of  our  priests  as  sedition ;  the  unanimity  of  Catholics  to  pre- 
serve themselves  firom  contagion  would  be  denounced  as  a  diabolical  conspiracy, 
devised  by  intolerance  and  party  spirit,  and  executed  by  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism. Amid  the  efforts  of  the  one  party,  and  the  resistance  of  the  other,  we 
should  see  enacted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  scenes  of  .times  gone  by;  and 
although  the  spirit  of  moderation,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
age,  would  not  allow  the  perpetration  of  excesses  which  have  stained  the  annals 
(n  other  nations,  they  would  not  be  without  imitators.  We  must  not  forget 
that,  with  respect  to  religion  in  Spain,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  coldness  and 
indifbrence  which  other  nations  would  now  display  on  a  similar  occasion.  With 
the  latter,  religious  feelings  have  lost  much  of  their  force,  but  in  Spain  they 
are  stall  deep,  lively,  and  energetic;  and  if  they  were  to  come  into  open  and 
avowed  opposition  to  each  other,  the  shock  would  be  violent  and  general.  Al- 
though we  have  witnessed  lamentable  scandals,  and  even  fearful  catastrophes  in 
religious  matters,  yet^  up  to  this  time,  perverse  intentions  have  been  always 
cqpcealed  by  a  mask,  more  or  less  transparent.  Sometimes  the  attack  was 
made  against  a  person  chareed  with  political  machinations ;  sometimes  against 
certain  classes  of  citizens,  who  were  accused  of  imaginary  crimes.  If,  at  times, 
the  revolution  exceeded  its  bounds,  it  was  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
it,  and  thus  the  vexations,  the  insults,  the  outrages  heaped  upon  all  that  was 
most  sacred  upon  earth,  were  only  the  inevitable  results,  and  the  work  of  a  mob 
that  nothing  could  restrain.  There  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  disguise ; 
but  if  the  dogmas  of  Catholicity  were  attacked  deliberately,  and  with  sang 
Jroid;  if  the  most  important  points  of  discipline  were  trodden  under  foot;  ^ 
the  most  august  mysteries  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  most  holy  ceremo- 
nies treated  with  public  contempt ;  if  church  were  raised  against  church,  and 
pulpit  against  pulpit,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  is  certain  that  minds  would 
be  very  much  exasperated ;  and  if,  as  might  be  feared,  alarming  explosions  did 
not  ensue,  at  least  religious  controversy  would  assume  a  character  so  violent 
that  we  should  believe  ourselves  transfeired  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  us  for  the  principles  which  prevail  in  politics  to 
be  entirely  opposed  to  those  which  rule  in  society;  it  may  then  easily  happen 
that  a  religious  {Minciple,  rejected  by  society,  may  find  support  among  influen- 
tial statesmen.  We  snould  then  see  reproduced,  under  more  important  circum- 
stances, a  phenomenon  which  we  have  witnessed  for  so  many  yean,  viz.  govern- 
ments attempting  to  alter  the  course  of  society  by  force.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  differences  between  our  revolution  and  those  of  other  countries ;  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  key  which  explains  the  greatest  anomalies.  Everywhere 
else  revolutionary  ideas  took  possession  of  society,  and  afterwards  extended 
themselves  to  the  sphere  of  politics ;  with  usrthey  first  ruled  in  the  politicid 
q>here,  and  afterwards  strove  to  descend  into  the  social  sphere ;  society  was  far 
from  being  prepared  for  such  innovations ;  this  was  the  cause  of  shocks'  so  vio- 
lent and  so  frequent.  It  is  on  account  of  this  want  of  harmony  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  exercises  so  little  influence  over  the  people ;  I  mean  by  influence, 
that  moral  ascendency  which  does  not  require  to  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  evil,  since  it  tends  to  weaken  that 
authority  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  all  societies.  But  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  been  a  great  benefit.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  that  in  pre- 
sence of  a  senseless  and  inconstant  government  there  is  found  fi  society  full  of 
calmness  and  wisdom,  and  that  that  society  pursues  its  quiet  and  majestic 
march,  while  the  government  is  carried  away  by  rashness.     We  may  expect 
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mncb  from  the  right  instinot  of  the  Spanish  nation^  from  her  proyerbial  grayityi 
which  80  many  misfortunes  have  only  augmented,  and  from  that  fikct^  which 
teaches  her  so  well  how  to  discern  the  true  path  to  happiness,  by  rendering  her 
deaf  to  the  insidions  suggestions  of  those  who  seek  to  lead  her  astray.  Al- 
though for  so  many  years,  owing  to  a  &tal  combination  of  circumstanoes,  and  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  social  aAd  political  order,  Spain  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  goyemment  which  understands  her  feelings  and  instinotB,  fol- 
lows her  inclinations,  and  promotes  her  prosperity,  we  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  from  her  own  bosom,  so  fertile  in  futore  life,  will  come 
fbrth  the  harmony  which  she  seeks,  and  the  equilibrium  which  she  has  lost 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  men  who  haye  a 
Spanish  heart  in  their  breasts,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  vitals  of  their 
country  torn  to  pieces,  should  unite  and  act  in  concert  to  preserve  her  frx>m  the 
flenius  of  evil.  Their  unanimity  will  prevent  the  seeds  of  peipetnal  discord 
from  being  scattered  upon  our  soil,  will  ward  off  this  additional  calamity,  and 
will  preserve  frt>m  destruction  those  precious  germs,  whence  mav  arise,  with 
renovated  vigor,  our  civilization,  which  has  been  so  much  injured  by  disastrous 
events. 

The  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  punful  apprehensions  at  the  thought  that  a  day 
may  come  when  religious  unitv  will  be  banished  frt>m  among  us ;  that  umtr 
which  is  identified  with  our  habits,  our  customs,  our  manners,  our  laws ;  which 
guarded  the  cradle  of  our  monarchy  in  the  cavern  of  Govadonga,  and  which 
was  the  emblem  on  our  standard  during  a  struggle  of  eight  centuries  against 
the  formidable  crescent ;  that  unity  which  developed  and  illustrated  our  dvili- 
lation  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  that  unity  which  followed  our  terrible 
fereuM,  when  they  imposed  silence  upon  Europe ;  which  led  our  sailors  when 
they  discovered  the  new  world,  and  guided  them  when  they  for  the  first  time 
made  the  circuit  of  the  stlohe ;  that  unity  which  sustains  our  soldiers  in  their 
most  heroic  exploits,  and  which,  at  a  recent  period,  gave  the  climax  to  their 
many  glorious  deeds  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Tou  who  condemn  so  rashly 
the  work  of  ages ;  you  who  offer  so  many  insults  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
who  treat  as  barbarism  and  ignorance  the  regulating  principle  of  our  dvilisa- 
tion,  do  you  know  what  it  is  you  insult  ?  l>o  you  know  what  inspired  the 
genius  of  Gonzalva,  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  of  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  f  Bo 
not  the  shades  of  Garcilazo,  of  Herrara,  of  Ercilla,  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  of 
Cervantes,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  inspire  vou  with  any  respect  ?  Can  you  venture 
to  break  itie  tie  which  connects  us  with  them,  to  make  us  the  unworthy  post^ 
rity  of  these  great  men  ?  Do  you  wish  to  place  an  impassable  barrier  between 
their  faith  and  ours,  between  their  manners  and  ours,  to  make  us  destroy  all  our 
traditions,  and  to  forget  our  most  inspiring  recollections  ?  Do  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  great  and  august  monuments  of  our  ancestors'  piety  among  us  only  as 
a  severe  and  eloquent  reproach  ?  Will  you  consent  to  see  dried  up  the  most 
abundant  fountains  to  wnich  we  can  have  recourse  to  revive  literature,  to 
strengthen  science,  to  reorganize  legislation,  to  re-establish  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, to  restore  our  glory,  and  replace  this  nation  in  the  high  position  which 
her  virtues  merit,  by  restoring  to  her  the  peace  and  happiness  which  she  seeks 
with  so  much  anxiety,  and  wmch  her  heart  requires  1 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

CATHOLICITY  AND  PROTESTANTISM  IK  RELATION  TO  SOOIAL    PR0GRBS8. 

PRELIMINART  COUP  D'cEIL. 

AffTKB  haTing  plaoed  CatholioitT  and  Protestantism  in  oontarast^  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  drawn ;  after  haying  shown  the 
BQperiority  of  the  one  ovei^the  other,  not  onljr  in  certainty,  but  also  in  all  that 
r^jMrds  ih»  instinotSi  the  ftelings,  the  ideas,  the  oharacteristios  of  the  human 
mind,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  approach  another  question,  certainly  not  less 
important,  but  much  less  understood,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  we  shidl 
haye  to  contend  against  strong  antipathies,  and  to  dissipate  many  prejudices  and 
errors.  Amid  the  difficulties  by  which  the  question  that  I  am  about  to  under- 
take IB  surrounded,  I  am  supported  by  a  strong  hope  that  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  its  analogy  with  the  scientific  taste  of  the  age,  will  invite  a  perusal; 
and  tliat  I  shall  thereby  avoid  the  danger  which  commonly  threatens  those  who 
write  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  of  being  judged  without  being 
heaid.  The  question  may  be  stated  thus :  '^  When  we  compare  Catholicity  and 
Ph^testantism,  which  do  we  find  the  most  fiivorable  to  real  liberty,  to  the  real 
progress  of  nations,  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  V  Liberty  I  This  is  one  of 
those  woids  which  are  as  generally  employed  as  they  are  little  understood; 
words  which,  because  they  contain  a  certain  vague  idea,  easily  perceived,  pre- 
sent the  deceptive  appearance  of  perfect  clearness,  while,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  they  apply,  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
variety  of  meanings,  and,  consequently,  are  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Who  can  reckon  the  number  of  applications  made  of  the  word  liberty  f  There 
is  always  found  in  this  word  a  certain  radical  idea,  but  the  modifications  and 
graduations  to  which  the  idea  is  subject  are  infinite.  The  air  circulates  with 
fiberty ;  we  move  the  soil  around  the  plant,  to  enable  it  to  grow  and  increase 
with  Uberty ;  we  dean  out  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  allow  it  to  flow  with  liberty ; 
when  we  set  free  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  bird  in  a  cage,  we  give  them  their  liberty; 
we  treat  a  friend  with  freedom;  we  have  free  methods,  free  thoughts,  free 
expressions,  free  successions,  free  will,  free  actions;  a  prisoner  has  no  liberty; 
nor  have  boys,  girls,  or  married  people ;  a  man  behaves  with  sreater  freedom  in 
a  foreign  country ;  soldiers  are  not  free ;  there  are  men  free  from  conseriptioUi 
from  contributions;  we  have  free  votes,  free  acknowledgments,  free  interpreta- 
tion, free  evidence ;  freedom  of  commerce,  of  instruction,  of  the  press,  of  oon- 
seienoe ;  civil  freedom,  and  political  freedom ;  we  have  freedom  jus^  unjust, 
rational,  irrational,  moderate,  excessive,  limited,  licentious,  seasonable,  unsea- 
sonable. But  I  need  not  pursue  the  endless  enumeration.  It  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  risk  of  &tiguinff  the 
reader;  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  all  this  may  serve  to  engrave  deeply  on 
oar  minds  the  truth,  that  when,  in  conversation,  in  writings  in  public  discus- 
sions, in  laws,  this  word  is  so  frequently  employed  as  applied  to  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  maturely  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  it  embraces  in  the  particular  case,  the  meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject needs,  the  modifications  which  the  circumstances  require,  and  the  precaution 
demanded  in  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  acceptation  in  which  the  word  liberie  is  taken,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  alwavs  implies  the  absence  of  a  cause  restrainmg  the  exercise 
(^  a  power,  titence  it  follows  that^  in  order  to  fix  in  each  case  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  is  indispensable  to  pay  attention  to  the  circumstances  as  well  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  power,  the  exercise  of  which  is  to  be  prevented  or  limited, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  various  objects  to  which  it  applies,  the  conditions 
of  its  exercise,  as  also  the  character,  power,  and  extent  of  Uie  means  which  aiB 
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employed  to  restrain  it  To  explain  this  matter,  let  it  be  propofled  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  proposition,  '^  Man  ooght  to  enjoy  liberty  of  tnou^t/' 

It  is  here  affirmed  that  freedom  of  thought  in  man  ought  not  to  be  restrained; 
but  do  you  speak  of  physical  force  exercised  directly  on  thought  itself?  Li 
that  case  the  proposition  is  entirely  Tain ;  for  as  such  an  application  of  force  is 
impossible,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  thought ;  that  b  to 
say,  that  the  liberty  of  manifesting  thought  ought  not  to  be  hindered  or 
restrained  ?  You  have,  then,  made  a  great  step,  you  have  placed  the  question 
on  a  different  footing.  Or  if  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  subjects,  has  a  right  to  give  utterance  to  all  thai 
comes  into  hxa  head,  and  that  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper,  you  must  then 
specify  the  things,  the  persons,  the  places,  the  times,  the  subjects,  the  condi- 
tions ;  in  short,  you  must  note  a  variety  of  circumstances,  you  must  prohibit 
altogether  in  some  cases,  limit  in  others,  bind  in  some,  loosen  in  others ;  in 
fine,  make  so  many  restrictions,  that  you  will  make  little  progress  in  establish- 
ing your  general  principle  of  freedom  of  thought,  which  at  first  appeared  so 
simple  and  so  clear.  Even  in  the  sanctuary  of  thought,  where  human  sight 
does  not  extend,  and  which  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God  alone,  what  means  the 
liberty  of  thought  ?  Is  it  owing  to  chance  that  laws  are  imposed  on  thought  to 
which  it  is  obliged  to  submit  under  pain  of  losing  itself  in  chaos?  Can  it 
despise  the  rules  of  sound  reason  ?  Can  it  refuse  to  listen  to  the  oounsels  of 
good  sense?  Can  it  forget  that  its  object  is  truth?  Can  it  disregard  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  ?  Thus  we  find,  in  examining  the  meaning  of 
the  word  liberty,  even  as  applied  to  what  is  certainly  freer  than  any  thing  else 
in  man,  vis.  thought — ^we  find  such  a  number  and  variety  of  meanings  that  we 
are  forced  to  m&jQ  many  distinctions,  and  necessity  compels  us  to  limit  the 
general  proposition,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense,  the  eternal  laws  of  morality,  the  interests 
of  individuals,  and  the  peace  and  preservation  of  society.  And  what  may  not 
be  said  of  so  many  claims  of  liberty  which  are  constantly  propounded  in  lan- 
guage intentionally  vasue  and  equivocal  ? 

I  avail  myself  of  these  examples  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  ideas;  for  in 
defending  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  I  have  no  need  of  pleading  for  oppressiony 
or  of  applauding  tyranny,  or  of  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  trod- 
den under  foot  men's  most  sacred  rights.  Yes,  I  say,  sacred ;  for  after  the 
august  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached,  man  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
other  men  on  account  of  his  origin  and  divine  destiny,  on  account  of  the  image 
of  God  which  is  reflected  in  him,  and  because  he  has  been  redeemed  with  inef- 
fable goodness  and  love  by  the  Son  of  the  Eternal.  This  divine  religion 
declares  the  rights  of  man  to  be  sacred;  for  its  august  Founder  threatens  with 
eternal  punishment  not  only  those  who  kill  a  man,  those  who  mutilate  or  rob 
him,  but  even  those  who  offend  him  in  words :  ''  He  who  shall  say  to  hid 
brother.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.''  (Matt  v.  22.)  Thus 
speaks  our  divine  Lord. 

Our  hearts  swell  with  ^nerous  indignation,  when  we  hear  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  reproached  with  a  tendency  towards  oppression.  It  is  true  that^ 
if  you  confound  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  you  will  not 
find  it  in  Catholicity ;  but,  if  you  avoid  a  monstrous  misnomer,  if  you  give  to 
the  word  liberty  its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  beneficial  signification,  then  the 
Catholic  religion  may  fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  for  lAa 
?ias  civilized  the  natiaru  who  embraced  her,  and  civilization  i»  true  liberty. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  acknowledge,  and  openly  confessed,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  exercised  a  very  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  European  civilixation;  if  this  fJBust  has  not  yet  had  given  to  it  thu 
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importanoe  whkh.  it  deserves,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
With  respect  to  dvilixation,  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the 
influence  of  Christianity  and  that  of  Catholicity ;  its  merits  are  layished  on  the 
former,  and  stinted  to  the  latter^  by  those  who  forget  that,  with  respect  to 
European  civiliiation,  Catholicity  can  always  claim  the  principal  share;  and, 
for  many  eenturies,  an  exclusiYe  one ;  since,  during  a  very  long  period,  she 
worked  alone  at  the  great  work.  People  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that, 
when  Ptotestantism  appeared  in  Europe,  the  work  was  borderinff  on  completion; 
with  an  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  I  cannot  describe,  they  have  reproached 
Catholicity  with  the  spirit  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  oppression,  while  they 
were  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  rich  civilixation,  knowledge,  and 
liberty,  for  which  they  were  principally  indebted  to  her. 

If  they  did  not  wi^  to  fathom  the  intimate  connection  between  Catholicity 
and  European  ciyilixation,  if  they  had  not  the  patience  necessaiy  for  the  long 
iuTestigations  into  which  this  examination  would  lead  them,  at  least  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  countries  where  the 
Catholic  rdigion  has  not  ezert^  all  her  influence  during  centuries  of  trouble, 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  which  she  has  been  predominant.  The  East 
and  the  West,  both  subject  to  great  revolutions,  both  professing  Christianity, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  Catholic  principle  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  the 
Eist,  while  it  was  energetic  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  West;  these,  we  say, 
would  have  afibrded  two  very  good  points  of  comparison  to  estimate  the  value 
of  Christianity  without  Catholicity,  when  the  civilization  and  the  existence  of 
nationa  were  at  stake.  In  the  West,  the  revolutions  were  multiplied  and  fear- 
ful ;  the  chaos  was  at  its  height ;  and,  nevertheless,  out  of  chaos  came  light  and 
life.  Neither  the  barbarism  of  the  nations  who  inundated  those  countries,  and 
established  themselves  there,  nor  the  furious  assaults  of  Islamism,  even  in  the 
days  of  its  greatest  power  and  enthusiasm,  could  succeed  in  destroying  the 
germs  of  a  rich  and  fertile  civilization.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  all  tended 
to  old  age  and  decay;  nothing  revived;  and,  under  the  blows  of  the  power 
which  was  ineflfectual  against  us,  all  was  shaken  to  pieces.  The  spiritual  power 
of  Some,  and  its  influence  on  temporal  affairs,  have  certainly  borne  fruits  very 
different  from  those  produced,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  its  violent 
opponents. 

If  Europe  were  destined  one  day  again  to  undergo  a  general  and  fearful  revo- 
lution, either  by  a  universal  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  or  by  a  violent  inva- 
sion of  social  and  proprietary  rights  by  pauperism ;  if  the  colossus  of  the  North, 
seated  on  its  throne  amid  eternal  snows,  with  knowledge  in  its  head,  and  blind 
force  in  its  hands,  possessing  at  once  the  means  of  civilization,  and  unceasingly 
taming  towards  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  that  covetous  and  crafty  look 
which  in  history  is  the  characteristic  march  of  all  invading  empires ;  if,  availing 
itself  of  a  favorable  moment,  it  were  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  independence 
of  Europe,  then  we  should  perhaps  have  ^  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Catholic 
principle  in  a  great  extremity;  then  we  should  feel  the  power  of  the  unify 
which  is  proclaimed  and  supported  by  Catholicity,  and  while  calling  to  mind  the 
middle  ages,  we  should  come  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East  and  the  strength  of  the  West.  Then  would  be  remembered  a  feet, 
which,  though  but  of  yesterday,  is  felling  into  oblivion,  viz.  that  the  nation 
whose  heroic  oourage  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  proverbially  Catholic; 
and  who  knows  whether,  in  the  attempts  made  in  Russia  against  Catholicity, 
attempts  which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  has  deplored  in  such  touching  laa- 
gnage — who  knows  whether  there  be  not  the  secret  influence  of  a  pesentiment^ 
perhaps  even  a  foresight  of  the  necessity  of  weakening  that  suolime  power, 
which  has  been  in  aU  ages,  when  the  cause  of  humanity  was  in  questieo,  the 

eentra  of  great  attempts?    But  let  us  return. 
11 
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It  oaanot  be  denied  that,  since  the  sixteenth  oentorj,  EcurapeMi  dvilisatioB 
■has  shown  life  and  brilliancj ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  Uiis  phenomenon 
to  Protestantism.  In  order  to  examine  the  extent  and  influence  of  a  &ct,  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  the  eventa  which  have  followed  it;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  whether  these  events  were  already  prepared ;  whether  they  are 
any  thing  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  anterior  &cts ;  and  we  must  take 
oare  not  to  reason  in  a  way  which  is  justly  declared  to  be  sophistical  by  logi- 
eians,  poti  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc :  after  mat,  therefore  on  account  of  it.  Without 
Protestantism,  and  before  it,  European  ciyilisation  was  already  very  much  ad- 
vanced, thanks  to  the  labors  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  great- 
ness and  splendor  which  it  subsequently  displayed  were  not  owing  to  it^  but 
arose  in  spite  of  it. 

Erroneous  ideas  on  this  matter  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Christiamty 
has  not  been  deeply  studied ;  and  that,  without  entering  into  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  Church  history,  men  have  too  often  contented  uiemselvee  with  taking  a 
superficial  view  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood  which  she  has  so  much  recom- 
mended. In  order  fully  to  understand  an  institution,  it  is  not  enou^  to  remain 
satisfied  with  its  leading  ideas ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  aU  its  steps,  see  how  it 
realizes  its  ideas,  and  how  it  triumphs  over  the  obstacles  that  oppose  it  We 
shall  never  form  a  complete  idea  of  an  historical  fiict,  unless  we  carefVilly  study 
its  histoiy.  Now  the  study  of  Church  history  in  its  relations  with  civiliiationi 
is  still  incomplete.  It  is  not  that  ecclesiastical  history  has  not  been  profoundly 
studied ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  spirit  of  social  analysis  has  been 
developed,  that  history  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  those  admirable 
labors  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  in  a  critical  and  dogmatical 
point  of  view. 

Another  impediment  to  the  complete  comprehension  of  this  matter  is,  that  an 
exaggerated  importance  is  given  to  the  intentions  of  men,  and  the  great  march 
of  events  is  too  much  neglected.  The  greatness  of  events  is  measured,  and  their 
nature  judged  of,  by  the  immediate  means  which  produces  them,  and  the  objects 
of  the  men  whose  actions  are  treated  of;  this  is  a  very  important  error.  The 
eye  ought  to  range  over  a  wider  field ;  we  ought  to  observe  the  successive  de- 
velopment of  ideas,  the  infiuence  which  they  have  exercised  on  events,  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  sprung  from  them ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  aU  these  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is,  on  a  large  scale,  without  stopping  to  consider 
particular  and  isolated  facts.  It  is  an  important  truth,  which  ought  to  be  deeply 
engraven  on  the  mind,  that  when  one  of  those  great  facts  which  change  the  lot 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race  is  developed,  it  is  rarely  understood 
by  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  figure  as  the  principal  actors.  The  march  of 
humanity  is  a  grand  drama ;  the  parts  are  played  by  persons  who  pass  by  and 
disappear:  man  is  very  litUe;  God  alone  is  ffreat.  Neither  the  actors  who 
figured  on  the  scene  in  the  ancient  empires  of  the  East,  nor  Alexander  invading 
Asia  and  reducing  numberless  nations  into  servitude,  nor  the  Romans  subju- 
gating the  world,  nor  the  barbarians  overturning  the  empire  and  breaking  it  in 
pieoes,  nor  the  Mussulmen  ruling  Asia  and  Africa  and  menacing  the  independ- 
eaoe  of  Europe,  knew,  or  could  know,  that  they  were  the  instruments  in  the 
great  designs  whereof  we  admire  the  execution. 

I  mean  to  show  from  this,  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, when  we  collect  and  analyse  the  facts  which  distinguish  its  march,  it  ii 
not  necessary,  or  even  often  proper,  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  have  contri- 
buted to  it  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  understood,  to  the  full  extent^  the 
results  of  their  own  efforts.  It  is  glory  enough  for  a  man  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence,  without  the  necessity  of  attributing  to  him 
ffreat  ability  or  lofty  ambition.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  ray  of  light  baa 
descended  from  hcAven  and  illumined  h£  brow;  it  is  of  little  importaiio» 
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whether  he  foregaw  that  this  ray,  bj  reflection,  was  destined  to  shed  a  brilliant 
Hght  on  fntare  generations.  Little  men  are  commonly  smaller  than  they  think 
tl^mselyesy  but  great  men  are  often  greater  than  they  imagine ;  if  they  do  not 
know  all  their  grandeur,  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant  that  they  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  high  designs  of  Providence.  Another  observation  which  we  ought 
ahrays  to  have  present  in  the  study  of  these  great  events  is,  that  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  there  a  system,  the  connection  and  harmony  of  which  are  apparent 
at  the  first  catq)  tTonl,  We  must  expect  to  see  some  irregularities  and  objects 
of  an  unpleasant  aspect;  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  childish  impatience 
of  anticipating  the  time ;  it  is  indispensable  to  abandon  that  desire  wnich  we 
always  have,  in  a  sreater  or  less  degree,  and  which  always  urges  us  to  seek 
every  thing  in  conformity  with  our  own  ideas,  and  to  see  every  thing  advance 
in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  us. 

Do  you  not  see  nature  herself  so  varied,  so  rich,  so  grand,  lavish  her  trea- 
sures m  disorder,  hide  her  inestimable  precious  stones  and  her  most  valuable 
veins  of  metal  in  masses  of  earth  ?  See  how  she  presents  huge  chains  of  moun- 
tains, inaccessible  rocks,  and  fearful  precipices,  in  contrast  with  her  wide  and 
smiling  plains.  Do  you  not  observe  this  apparent  disorder,  this  prodigality,  in 
the  midst  of  which  numberless  agents  work,  in  secret  concert,  to  produce  the 
admirable  whole  which  enchants  our  eyes  and  ravishes  the  lover  of  nature  ?  So 
with  society ;  the  fiicts  are  dispersed,  scattered  here  and  there,  frequently  offer- 
ing no  appearance  of  order  or  concert ;  events  succeed  each  other,  act  on  each 
o^er,  wi&out  the  design  beine  discovered;  men  unite,  separate,  co-operate, 
and  contend,  and  nevertheless  time,  that  indispensable  agent  in  the  production 
of  great  works,  goes  on,  and  all  is  accomplished  according  to  the  destinies  marked 
out  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal. 

This  is  the  march  of  humanity ;  this  is  the  rule  for  the  philosophic  study  of 
history ;  this  is  the  way  to  comprehend  the  influence  of  those  productive  ideas, 
of  those  powerful  institutions,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  among  men  to 
change  the  hee  of  the  earth.  When  in  a  study  of  this  kind  we  discover  acting 
at  the  bottom  of  thinss  a  productive  idea,  a  powerful  institution,  the  mind,  &r 
from  being  frightened  at  meeting  with  some  irregularities,  is  inspired,  on  the 
contrary,  with  fresh  courage ;  for  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  idea  is  full  of  truth, 
that  the  institution  is  fraught  with  life,  when  we  see  them  pass  through  the 
chaos  of  ages,  and  come  safe  out  of  the  frightful  ordeals.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  that  certain  men  were  not  influenced  by  the  idea,  that  they  did  not  answer 
the  object  of  the  institution,  if  the  latter  has  survived  its  revolutions,  and  the 
former  has  not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  stormy  sea  of  the  passions  ?  To  men- 
tion the  weaknesses,  the  miseries,  the  &ult8,  the  crimes  of  men,  is  to  make  the 
most  eloquent  apology  for  the  idea  and  the  institution. 

In  viewing  men  in  this  way,  we  do  not  take  them  out  of  their  proper  places, 
and  we  do  not  require  frt)m  them  more  than  is  reasonable.  We  see  them 
enclosed  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  great  torrent  of  events,  and  we  do  not  attribute 
to  their  intellects,  or  to  their  will,  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  sphere  appointed 
for  them ;  we  do  not,  however,  fa^  to  appreciate  in  a  proper  manner  the  nature 
and  the  greatness  of  the  works  in  which  they  take  part,  but  we  avoid  givine  to 
them  an  exaggerated  importance,  by  honoring  them  with  eulogiums  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  or  reproaching  them  unjustly.  Times  and  circumstances  are  not 
monstrously  confounded ;  the  observer  sees  with  calmness  and  sang  froid  the 
events  which  pass  before  his  eyes ;  he  speaks  not  of  the  empire  of  (jharlemagne 
as  he  would  of  that  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  hurried  into  bitter  invectives  against 
Gregory  VII.  because  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  line  of  political  conduct  as 
OrefforyXVI. 

ObswYe  that  I  do  not  ask  from  the  philosophical  historian  an  impassive  indif- 
iBreoee  to  good  and  evil,  to  justice  and  injustice;  I  do  not  daim  indolgeaoe for 
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Tioe,  nor  would  I  reftuie  to  yiriue  its  eulogy.  I  htkje  no  sympathy  wi^  thai 
Bohool  of  historio  fatalism,  which  would  bring  hack  to  the  world  the  destiny  of 
the  ancients ;  a  school  which,  if  it  acquired  influence,  would  corrupt  the  beat 
port  of  history,  and  stifle  the  most  generous  emotions.  I  see  in  the  march  of 
society  a  plan,  a  harmony,  but  not  a  blind  necessity;  I  do  not  believe  that 
events  are  mingled  up  together  indiscriminately  in  the  dark  urn  of  destiny,  nor 
that  fiitalism  holds  the  world  enclosed  in  an  iron  circle.  But  I  see  a  wondetfiBl 
chain  stretching  over  the  course  of  centuries,  a  chain  which  does  not  fetter  the 
movements  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  and  which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  which  are  required  by  the  nature  of  things;  at  its  touch  great 
thoughts  arise  in  the  minds  of  men :  this  golden  chain  is  suspended  by  the  hand 
of  the  Eternal,  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  intelligence  and  ine&ble  love. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DID   THBRB   EXIST  AT  THE   EPOCH  WHEN  CHRISTIANITT  APPEARED   AKY 

OTHER   PRINCIPLE   OF  REGENERATION? 

In  what  condition  did  Christianity  find  the  world  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  fix  all  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  correctly  the  blessings 
conferred  by  that  divine  religion  on  individuals  and  on  society,  if  we  are  desirous 
of  knowing  the  real  character  of  Christian  civilization.  Certainly  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared,  society  presented  a  dark  picture.  Covered  with 
fine  appearances,  but  infected  to  the  heart  with  a  mortal  malady,  it  presented  an 
image  of  the  most  repugnant  corruption,  veiled  by  a  brilliant  garb  of  ostenta- 
tion and  opulence.  Morality  was  without  reality,  manners  without  modesty, 
the  passions  without  restraint,  laws  without  authority,  and  religion  without  GUid. 
Ideas  were  at  the  mercy  of  prejudices,  of  religious  &naticism,  and  philosophical* 
subtilties.  Man  was  a  profound  mystery  to  nimself ;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
estimate  his  own  dignity,  for  he  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  brutes ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  he  did  not  know  how  to  confine  it  within 
the  limits  markeoTout  by  reason  and  nature :  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  while  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  groaned  in  the  most  abject 
servitude,  heroes,  and  even  the  most  abominable  monsters,  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  gods. 

Such  elements  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  produced  social  dissolution.  Even 
if  the  violent  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  not  taken  place,  society  must 
have  been  overturned  sooner  or  later,  for  it  did  not  possess  a  fertile  idea,  a 
consoling  thought,  or  a  beam  of  hope,  to  preserve  it  from  ruin. 

Idolatry  had  lost  its  strength ;  it  was  an  expedient  exhausted  by  time  and 
by  the  gross  abuse  which  the  passions  had  made  of  it.  Its  fragile  tissue  once 
exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of  philosophical  observation,  idolatry  was 
entirely  disgraced ;  and  if  the  rooted  force  of  habit  still  exercised  a  mechanical 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  influence  was  neither  capable  of  re-esta- 
blishing harmony  in  society,  nor  of  producing  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which 
inspires  great  actions — enthusiasm  which  in  virgin  hearts  may  be  excited  by 
superstition  the  most  irrational  and  absurd.  To  judge  of  them  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  morals,  by  the  enervated  weakness  of  character,  by  the  effeminate 
luxury,  by  the  complete  abandonment  to  the  most  repulsive  amusements  and 
the  most  shameful  pleasures,  it  is  clear  that  religious  ideas  no  longer  possessed 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  ase ;  no  longer  efficacious,  they  only  exerted  on  men's 
minds  a  feeble  influence,  while  they  served  in  a  lamentable  manner  as  instm* 
ments  of  dissolution.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise :  nations 
who  had  obtained  the  high  degree  of  cultivation  of  the  Greeks  and  R<»nMia; 
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ulioiis  who  liad  heard  their  great  sages  dispute  on  the  grand  qoestions  of 
divinity  and  man,  could  not  continue  in  the  state  of  simplioitj  which  was 
neoessary  to  believe  with  good  faith  the  intolerable  absurdities  of  which  Pagan- 
ism 18  full ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  mind  among  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  people,  assuredly  those  who  were  raised  above  the  oom- 
mon  standard  did  not  believe  them — those  who  listened  to  philosophers  as 
enlightened  as  Cicero,  and  who  daily  enjoyed  the  malicious  railleries  of  their 
satiiical  poets. 

K  religion  was  impotent,  was  there  not  another  means,  vis.  knowledge? 
Before  we  examine  what  was  to  be  hoped  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  knowledge  never  founded  a  society,  nor  was  it  ever  able  to  restore  one  that 
had  lost  its  balance.  In  looking  over  the  history  of  ancient  times,  we  find  at 
the  head  of  some  nations  eminent  men  who,  thanks  to  the  magic  influence  which 
they  exercised  over  others,  dictated  laws,  corrected  abuses,  rectified  ideas, 
reformed  morals,  and  established  a  government  on  wise  principles ;  thus  securing, 
in  a  more  or  less  satis&ctory  manner,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  who 
were  confided  to  their  care.  But  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  imagined 
that  these  men  proceeded  according  to  what  we  call  scientific  combinations. 
Generally  simple  and  rude,  they  act^  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  gene- 
rous hearts,  only  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  father  of  a  family 
in  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs :  never  did  these  men  adopt  for  their 
rule  the  ¥rretched  subtilties  which  we  call  theories,  the  crude  mass  of  ideas 
which  we  disguise  under  the  pompous  name  of  science.  Were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  days  of  Greece  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  The  proud  Romans,, 
who  conquered  the  world,  certainly  had  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
of  the  Augustan  ase ;  and  yet  who  would  exchange  the  times  or  the  men  ? 

-Modem  times  also  can  show  important  evidences  of  the  sterility  of  science 
in  oreating  social  institutions ;  which  is  the  more  evident  as  the  practical  effects 
of  the  natural  sciences  are  the  more  visible.  It  seems  that  in  the  latter  sciences 
man  has  a  power  which  he  has  not  in  the  former ;  although,  when  the  matter 
IS  fully  examined,  the  difference  does  not  appear  so  great  as  at  the  first  view. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  their  respective  results. 

When  man  seeks  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  pay  respect  to  her;  as,  whatever 
might  be  his  wishes,  his  weak  arm  could  not  cause  any  great  batUeversementj  he 
is  obliged  to  make  his  attempts  limited  in  extent,  and  the  desire  of  success 
induces  him  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  bodies  he  has 
to  do  with.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  application  made  of  the  social 
sciences.  There  man  is  able  to  act  directly  and  immediately  on  society  itself, 
on  its  eternal  foundations ;  he  does  not  consider  himself  necessarily  bound  to 
make  his  attempts  on  a  small  scale,  or  to  respect  the  eternal  laws  of  society ; 
he  is  able,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  those  laws  as  he  pleases,  indulge  in  as 
many  subtilties  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  bring  about  disasters  which  humanity 
laments.  Let  us  remember  the  extravagances  which  have  found  favor,  with 
respect  to  nature,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  and  we 
dudl  see  what  would  have  become  of  the  admirable  machine  of  the  universe, 
if  philosophers  had  had  full  power  over  it.  Descartes  said,  ^^  Give  me  matter 
and  motion,  and  I  will  form  a  world  I"  He  could  not  derange  an  atom  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Bousseau,  in  his  turn,  dreamed  of  placing  society  on 
a  new  basis^  and  he  upset  the  social  state.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  science^ 
properly  so  called,  has  little  power  in  the  organization  of  society :  this  ousht  to 
De  remembered  in  modem  times,  when  it  boasts  so  much  of  its  pretended  fer- 
tility. It  attributes  to  its  own  labors  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  of 
the  instinctive  law  of  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  inspirations  of  genius; 
now  Bfliiber  this  instinct  of  nations  nor  gsnius  at  all  resemolee  seienoe. 

H 
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Bat  without  poshing  any  farther  these  fleneral  considerations,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  very  usefm  in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  man,  what  could  be 
hoped  from  the  fidse  light  of  science  which  was  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  schools  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of?  However  limited  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  the  most  distinguished,  may  have  been 
on  these  subjects,  we  must  allow  that  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle command  some  degree  of  respect,  and  that  amid  their  errors  and  mistakes 
they  give  us  thoughts  which  are  really  worthy  of  their  lofty  senius.  But  when 
Christianity  appeared,  the  germs  of  knowledge  planted  by  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  dreams  had  taken  the  place  of  high  and  fruitful  thoughts,  the  love  of 
disputation  had  replaced  that  of  vrisdom,  sophistry  and  subtilties  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  mature  judgment  and  severe  reasoning.  The  ancient  schools  had 
been  upset,  others  as  sterile  as  they  were  strange  had  been  formed  out  of  their 
ruins ;  on  aU  sides  there  appeared  a  swarm  of  sophists  like  the  impure  insects 
which  announce  the  corruption  of  a  dead  body.  The  Church  has  preserved  for 
us  a  very  valuable  means  of  judging  of  the  science  of  t&at  time,  in  the  history 
of  the  early  heresies.  Without  speaking  of  what  therein  deserves  all  our  in- 
dignation, as,  for  example,  their  profound  immorality,  can  we  find  any  thing 
more  empty,  absurd,  or  pitiable  ?  (14) 

The  Roman  legislation,  so  praiseworthy  for  its  justice  and  equity,  its  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  oiie  of  ihe  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  of  ancient  civilization,  was  yet  incapable  of  preventing  the 
dissolution  with  which  society  was  threatened.  Never  did  it  owe  its  safety  to 
jurisconsults;  so  great  a  work  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  jurisprudence. 
Let  us  suppose  the  laws  as  perfect  as  possible,  jurisprudence  carried  to  the 
highest  point,  jurisconsults  animated  by  the  purest  feelings  and  guided  by  the 
most  honest  intentions,  what  would  all  this  avail  if  the  heart  of  society  is  cor- 
rupt, if  moral  principles  have  lost  their  force,  if  manners  are  in  continual  oppo- 
sition with  laws?  Let  us  consider  the  picture  of  Roman  manners  such  as  tneir 
own  historians  have  painted  them ;  we  shaU  not  find  even  a  reflection  of  the 
equity,  justice,  and  good  sense  which  made  the  Roman  laws  deserve  the  glo- 
rious name  of  written  reason. 

To  give  a  proof  of  impartiality,  I  purposely  omit  the  blemishes  from  which 
the  Roman  law  was  certainly  not  exempt,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  lower  every  thing  which  is  not  the  work  of  Christianity.  Tet  I 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  important  fact,  that  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  Christianity  had  no  share  in  perfecting  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome ;  I  do 
not  mean  merely  during  the  period  of  the  Christian  emperors,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  but  even  at  a  prior  period.  It  is  certain  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  the  number  of  the  Roman  laws  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  that  their  study  and  arrangement  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men.  We  know  from  Suetonius  (In  CasMr. 
0.  44)  ^at  Julius  Caesar  had  undertaken  the  extremely  useful  -task  of  con- 
densing into  a  small  number  of  books  those  which  were  the  most  select  and 
necessary  among  the  immense  collection  of  laws ;  a  similar  idea  occuired  to 
Cicero,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  methodical  digest  of  the  civil  law  (dejure 
cwili  in  arte  redtgendd),  as  Aulus  G^llius  attests.  (NocL  Au,  lib.  i.  c.  22.) 
According  to  Tacitus,  this  work  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  Certainly  these  projects  show  that  legislation  was  not  in  its  infancy; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  &e  Roman  law,  as  we  possess  it,  is  in  great  part 
the  product  of  later  ages.  Many  of  the  most  famous  jurists,  whose  opinions 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  law,  lived  long  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  to  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  their  very  names  remind  us  of  the 
time  when  they  were  digested. 

These  &cts  being  estdi>lished,  I  shall  observe  that  it  does  not  follow  that  be* 
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mxme  the  emperors  and  jurists  were  paffans,  the  Christian  ideas  had  no  inflnenoe 
on  their  worxs.  The  number  of  Christians  was  immense  in  all  places ;  the 
emeltj  alone  with  which  they  had  been  persecnted,  the  heroic  courage  which 
they  had  displayed  in  the  face  of  torments  and  death,  must  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  attention  of  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  should 
not  have  excited,  among  men  of  reflection,  curiosity  enough  to  examine  what 
this  new  religion  taught  its  proselytes.  The  reading  of  the  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity already  written  in  the  first  ages  with  so  much  force  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence,  the  works  of  various  kinds  published  by  the  early  Fathers,  the  ho- 
milies of  Bishops  to  their  people,  contain  so  much  wisdom,  breathe  such  a  love 
for  truth  and  justice,  and  proclaim  so  loudly  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
tiiat  it  was  impossible  for  their  influence  not  to  be  felt  even  by  those  who  con- 
demned the  religion  of  Christ.  When  doctrines  haying  for  their  object  the 
greatest  questions  which  affect  man  are  spread  eyerjrwhere,  propagated  with  fer- 
yent  seal,  receiyed  with  loye  by  a  considerable  number  of  disciples,  and  main- 
tained by  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  illustrious  men,. these  doctrines  make  a 
profound  impression  in  all  directions,  and  affect  eyen  those  who  warmly  combat 
them.  Their  influence  in  this  case  is  imperceptible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
and  real.  They  act  like  the  exhalations  which  impregnate  the  atmosphere;  with 
the  air  we  inhaJe  sometimes  death,  and  sometimes  a  salutary  odor  which  purifies 
and  strengthens  us. 

Such  must  necessarily  haye  been  the  case  with  a  doctrine  which  was  preached 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  propagated  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  sealed  by  torrents  of  blood,  was  defended  by  writers  such  as  Justin, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irensous,  and  Tertullian.  The  profound  wisdom,  the 
ravishine  beauty  of  these  doctrines,  explained  by  the  Christian  doctors,  must 
haye  called  attention  to  the  sources  whence  they  flowed ;  it  was  natural  that 
curiosity  thus  excited  should  put  the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  many 
philosophers  and  jurists.  Would  it  be  strange  if  Epictetus  had  imbibed  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  the  oracles  of  jurispru- 
dence had  imperceptibly  receiyed  the  inspiration  of  a  religion  whose  power, 
spreading  in  a  wonder^l  manner,  took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  society  f 
Burning  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  grand  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  continued  themes  of  Christian  instruction,  could  not  remain 
confined  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  More  or  less  rapidly  they  pene- 
trated all  classes ;  and  when,  by  the  conyersion  of  Constantine,  they  acquired 
political  influence  and  imperial  authority,  it  was  only  the  repetition  of  an  ordi- 
nary phenomenon ;  when  a  system  has  become  yery  powerful  in  the  social  order, 
it  ends  by  exerting  an  empire,  or  at  least  an  influence,  in  the  political. 

I  leaye  these  obseryations  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  men  with  perfect  oon^ 
fidenoe ;  I  am  sure  that  if  they  do  not  adopt  thpm,  at  least  they  will  not  consider 
them  unworthy  of  reflection.  We  liye  at  a  time  fruitful  in  great  eyents,  and 
when  important  reyolutions  haye  taken  place ;  therefore  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  the  immense  effects  of  indirect  and  slow  influences,  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  ideas,  and  the  irresistible  force  with  which  doctrines  work  their 
way. 

To  this  want  of  yital  principles  capable  of  regenerating  society,  to  all  those 
elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contained  within  itself,  was  joined  another 
eyil  of  no  slight  importance, — ^the  yice  of  its  political  organization.  The  world 
being  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  hundreds  of  nations  differing  in  manners  and 
customs  were  heaped  together  in  confusion,  like  spoils  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
oonstndned  to  form  a  factitious  body,  like  trophies  placed  upon  a  spear.  The 
unity  of  the  goyemment  being  violent,  could  not  be  advantageous ;  and  more- 
over, as  it  was  despotic,  from  the  emperor  do?m  to  the  lowest  pro-consul,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  could  not  produce  any  other  result  than  the  debasement  and 
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degradftlion  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  display  thai  d^ 
nation  and  ener^  oi  character  which  are  itte  precious  fruit  of  a  fedmg  of  sel^ 
dignity  and  love  tor  national  independence.  If  Borne  had  presenred  her  aneLenl 
manners,  if  she  had  retained  in  her  bosom  warriors  as  celebrated  for  the  sini- 
plioity  and  austerity  of  their  lives  as  for  the  renown  of  their  victories,  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  conquerors  might  have  been  communicated  to  the  cononeredi 
as  a  young  and  robust  heart  reanimates  with  its  vigor  a  body  attenuated  by  dia- 
ease.  Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  The  Fabiuses,  the  Oamillnses,  the 
Sdpios,  would  not  have  acknowledged  their  unworthy  posterity;  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  like  a  slave,  was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  monsters  who 
mounted  to  the  throne  by  perjury  and  violence,  stained  their  sceptNS  with  cor- 
niption  and  cruelty,  and  fell  by  Uie  hands  of  assassins.  The  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  people  had  disappeared ;  only  vain  imitations  of  them  were  left^ 
«es%ta  monentis  lihertaJtUj  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty; 
and  this  royal  people,  who  formerly  disposed  of  kingdoms,  consulships^  l^onSy 
and  all,  then  thought  only  of  two  things,  food  and  games^ 

«  Qui  d&bat  olim 
Imperiam,  fasoes,  legiones,  omnia,  nuiio  se 
Continet^  atqae  doM  tantam  rei  anxius  opta^ 
Panem  et  Circeiues.'' — Jutemal,  Satirt  x. 

At  length,  in  the  plenitude  of  time  Christianity  appeared ;  and  without  an- 
nonndng  any  change  in  political  forms,  without  intermeddling  in  the  temporal 
and  earuily,  it  brought  to  mankind  a  twofold  salvation,  by  otdling  them  to  the 
path  of  eternal  felicity,  but  at  the  same  time  bountifullv  supplying  them  with 
the  only  means  of  preservation  from  social  dissolution,  the  germ  of  a  regenera- 
tion slow  and  pacific,  but  grand,  immense,  and  lasting,  and  secure  from  the 
revolutions  of  ages ;  and  this  preservative  against  sociid  dissolution,  this  germ 
of  invaluable  improvements,  was  a  pure  and  lofty  doctrine,  diffused  among  all 
mankind,  without  exception  of  age,  sex,  and  condition,  as  the  rain  which  fedls 
like  a  mild  dew  on  an  arid  and  thirsty  soil.  No  religion  has  ever  equalled 
Christianity  in  knowledge  of  the  hidden  means  of  influencing  man ;  none  has 
ever,  when  doing  so,  paid  so  hieh  a  compliment  to  his  dignity;  and  Christianity 
has  always  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  first  step  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
whole  man  is  tliat  of  gaining  his  mind ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  either 
to  destroy  evil  or  to  effect  good,  to  adopt  intellectual  means :  thereby  it  has 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  systems  of  violence  which  prevailed  before  its  exist- 
ence; it  has  proclaimed  the  wholesome  truth,  that  in  influencing  men,  the 
weakest  and  most  unworthy  method  is  force ;  a  fruitful  and  beneficial  truth, 
which  opened  to  humanity  a  new  and  happy  future.  Only  since  the  Christian 
era  do  we  find  the  lessons  of  the  sublimest  philosophy  taught  to  all  classes  of 
the  people,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  lofiiest  truths  relating  to  G^d 
and  man,  the  rules  of  the  purest  morality,  are  not  communicated  to  a  chosen 
number  of  disciples  in  hidden  and  mysterious  instructions ;  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  has  been  bolder ;  it  has  ventured  to  reveal  to  man  the  whole  naked 
truth,  and  that  in  public,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  that  generous  boldness  which 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  truth.  ''That  which  I  tell  you  in  the  dark, 
speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  you  hear  in  the  ear,  {»«ach  ye  upon  the 
housetop."  (Matt.  x.  27.) 

As  soon  as  Christianity  and  Paganism  met  face  to  face,  the  superiority  of  the 
former  was  rendered  palpable,  not  only  by  its  doctrines  themselves,  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  propagated  them.  It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  a  reli- 
f^on  so  wise  and  pure  in  its  teachings,  and  which,  in  propagating  them,  addressed 
itself  directly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  must  quickly  drive  from  its  usurped  domi* 
nion  the  religion  of  imposture  and  fklsehood.  And,  indeed,  what  did  Paganism 
do  for  the  g^  of  man  ?    What  moral  truths  did  it  teach  f    How  did  it  oheek 
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the  eoiTiipiio&  of  mannen?  '^Ab  to  moTBh/*  aajrs  St.  Augustine^  '^why  haye 
not  the  gods  chosen  to  take  care  of  those  of  their  adorers,  and  prevent  their 
irregularities  f  As  to  the  tnie  Ood,  it  is  with  justice  that  He  has  neglected 
those  who  did  not  serve  Him.  But  whence  comes  it  that  those  gods,  the  pro- 
hibitioii  of  whose  worship  is  complained  of  bj  ungrateful  men,  have  not  esta- 
bUshed  laws  to  lead  their  adorers  to  virtue  ?  Was  it  not  reasonable  that,  as 
men  undertook  their  mysteries  and  sacrifices,  the  gods,  on  their  side,  should 
mdertake  to  regulate  the  manners  and  actions  of  men  f  It  is  replied,  that  no 
one  is  wicked  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  so.  Who  doubts  this  ?  but  the  gods 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  conceal  £rom  their  worshippers  precepts  that  might 
serve  to  make  them  practise  virtue.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
obligation  of  publishing  those  precepts  aloud,  of  admonishing  and  rebuking 
sinners  by  their  prophets ;  of  publicly  threatening  punishment  to  those  who 
did  evil,  and  promising  rewards  to  those  who  did  well.  Was  there  ever  heard, 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  a  loud  and  generous  voice  teaching  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?"  (De  OivtL  lib.  ii.  c.  4.)  The  holy  doctor  afterwards  paints  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  tne  infiunies  and  abominations  which  were  committed  in  the  spectacles 
and  sacred  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  gods — games  and  shows  at  which 
he  had  himself  assisted  in  his  youth ;  he  continues  thus :  '^  Thence  it  comes 
that  these  divinities  have  taken  no  care  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  cities  and 
nations  who  adore  them,  or  to  avert  by  their  threats  those  dreadful  evils  which 
injure  not  only  fields  and  vineyards,  houses  and  properties^  or  the  body  which 
is  subject  to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  itself,  the  directress  of  the  body,  which 
was  drenched  with  their  iniquities.  Or  if  it  be  pretended  that  they  did  make 
such  menaces,  let  them  be  shown  and  proved  to  us.  But  let  there  not  be  alleged 
a  few  secret  words  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
whichy  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  were  to  teach  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  to  name  the  places  consecrated  to  the  assemblies — ^not  those  in  which 
were  celebrated  games  with  lascivious  words  and  gestures ;  not  those  feasts  called 
fuites,  and  which  were  solemnized  with  the  most  unbridled  license ;  but  the 
assemblies  where  the  people  were  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  the  gods  for  the 
repression  of  avarice,  moderating  ambition,  restraining  immodesty ;  those  where 
tl^se  unfortunate  beings  learn  what  Perseus  desires  them  to  know,  when  he 
Bays,  in  severe  language,  '  Learn,  0  unhappy  mortals,  the  reason  of  things, 
what  we  are,  why  we  come  into  the  world,  what  we  ought  to  do,  how  miserable 
is  the  term  of  our  career,  what  bounds  we  ought  to  prescribe  to  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  what  use  we  ought  to  miuce  of  them,  what  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor,  in  fine,  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  rank  we  occupy  among  men.' 
Let  them  tell  us  in  what  places  they  have  been  accustomed  to  instruct  the 
people  in  these  things  by  order  of  the  gods ;  let  them  show  us  these  places,  as 
we  show  them  churches  built  for  this  purpose  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  established."  (De  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.)  This  divine  religion  was  too 
deeply  ac<|uainted  with  tke  heart  of  man  ever  to  forget  the  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy which  characteriie  it;  and  hence  it  has  ever  oeen  her  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  unceasinffly  to  inculcate  to  him,  with  untiring  patience,  the  salutary 
truths  on  which  his  temporal  well-being  and  eternal  happiness  depend.  Man 
easily  forgets  moral  truths  when  he  is  not  constantly  reminded  of  them ;  or  if 
they  remain  in  his  mind,  they  are  there  like  sterile  seeds,  and  do  not  fertilise 
his  heart.  It  is  good  and  highly  salutary  for  parents  constantly  to  communi- 
cate this  instruction  to  their  children,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  principal 
object  of  private  education ;  but  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  there  should  be 
a  public  ministry,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  dif^ng  it  amons  all  classes  and 
agei^  repairing  the  negligences  of  families,  and  reviving  recollections  and  iiii» 
{HesBions  which  the  passions  and  time  constantly  e&ce. 
!n»is  mtem  of  constaiit  preaehang  and  instrootion,  pnotised  at  all  times  and 
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in  all  places  by  the  Catholio  Churcli,  is  so  important  for  the  enlightenment  and 
morality  of  nations,  that  it  most  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  good,  that  the  fint 
Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  destroy  all  the  praotioes  of  the  Chnrehi 
haye  nevertheless  preserved  that  of  preaching.  We  need  not  be  insensible  on 
this  account  to  the  evils  produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some 
&ctious  or  fanatical  ministers }  but  as  unity  had  been  broken,  as  the  people  had 
been  precipitated  into  the  perilous  paths  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have 
been  extremely  useful  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  notions  with 
respect  to  Ood  and  man  and  the  fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  that  snoh 
truths  should  be  frequently  explained  to  the  people  by  men  who  had  long  studied 
them  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  doubt  the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  hierarchy 
by  the  Protestant  system,  and  the  degradation  of  the  priesthood  which  was  the 
conseouence,  have  deprived  its  preachers  of  the  sacred  characteristics  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of  their  preacherSi 
that  they  cannot  present  themselves  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they 
are  only,  as  an  able  writer  has  said,  men  clothed  in  Uackj  u)ho  mmcfU  (he  pu^plU 
every  Sunday  to  tpeak  reasonable  things;  but  at  least  the  people  continue  to 
hear  some  fragments  of  the  excellent  moral  discourses  contain^  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  they  have  often  before  their  eyes  the  edifying  examples  spread  over 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and,  what  is  still  more  precious,  they  are  reminded 
frequently  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,— of  that  admirable  life,  the 
model  of  all  perfection,  which,  even  when  considered  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  purest  sanctity  par  excdlence,  the  noblest  code 
of  morality  tnat  was  ever  seen,  the  realization  of  the  finest  beau  ideal  that  phi- 
losophy in  its  loftiest  thoughts  has  ever  conceived  under  human  form,  and  which 
poetry  has  ever  imagined  m  its  most  brilliant  dreams.  This  we  say  is  useful 
and  highly  salutary ;  for  it  will  always  be  salutary  for  nations  to  be  nourished 
with  the  wholesome  food  of  moral  truths,  and  to  be  excited  to  virtue  by  suck 
sublime  examples. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DIFFIOULTIES    WHICH    CHRISTIANITY    HAD  TO  OYIBCOMX  IN   THI    WORK    OT 
SOCIAL    REGENERATION. — OF  SLAYERT. — COULD    IT    BE    DE8TR0TXD    WITH 
.MORE  PROMPTNESS  THAN  IT  WAS  BY  CHRISTIANITY f 

Although  the  Church  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  propagatica 
of  truth,  although  she  was  convinced  that  to  destroy  the  shapeless  mass  of  im- 
morality and  degradation  that  met  her  sight,  her  firat  care  should  be  to  expose 
error  to  the  dissolving  fire  of  true  doctrines,  she  did  not  confine  herself  to  this; 
but,  descending  to  real  life,  and  following  a  system  full  of  wisdom  and  pre- 
dence,  she  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  humanity  to  taste  the  precious 
fruit  which  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  produce  even  in  temporal  things.  The 
Church  was  not  only  &  great  and  fruit/ul  school ;  she  was  also  a  regenerative  asso- 
ciation; she  did  not  diffuse  her  general  doctrines  by  throwing  them  abroad  at 
hazard,  merely  hoping  that  they  would  Notify  with  time  \  she  developed  them 
in  all  their  relations,  applied  them  to  all  subjects,  inoculated  laws  and  manners 
with  them,  and  realized  them  in  institutions  which  afforded  silent  but  eloquent 
instructions  to  future  generations.  Nowhere  was  the  dignity  of  man  acknow- 
ledged, slavery  reigned  everywhere;  degraded  woman  was  dishonored  by  tlM 
corruption  of  manners,  and  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  man.  The  feelings  of 
humanity  were  trodden  under  foot,  infants  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and  aged 
were  neglected,  barbarity  and  cruelty  were  carried  to  the  h4[hest  pitch  of  atn^ 
city  in  the  prevailing  laws  of  war;  m  fine,  on  the  summit  of  the  social  edifioe 
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WIS  Been  an  odious  tyranny,  sustained  by  military  force,  and  looking  down  with 
an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  nnfortnnate  nations  that  lay  in  fetters  at  its  feet 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  certainly  was  no  slight  task  to  remove  error,  to 
reform  and  improve  manners,  abolish  slavery,  correct  the  vices  of  legislation, 
impose  a  check  on  power,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  the  public  interest,  ffive 
new  life  to  individuals,  and  reorganise  family  and  society;  and  yet  nothing  less 
than  this  was  done  by  the  Churcn.  Let  us  begin  with  slavery.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  more  to  be  fathomed,  as  it  is  a  auestion  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity  and  affect  our  hearts.  Wnat  abolished  slavery  among 
Christian  nations?  Was  it  Christianity?  Was  it  Christianity  alone,  by  ito 
lofty  ideas  on  human  dignity,  by  its  maxims  and  its  spirit  of  fratemi^^  and 
charity,  and  also  by  its  prudent,  gentle,  and  beneficent  conduct  ?  I  trust  I  shall 
prove  that  it  was.  No  one  now  ventures  to  doubt  that  the  Church  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  this  is  a  truth  too  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  be  questioned.  M.  Guizot  acknowledges  the  successful  efforts  with 
idiich  the  Church  labored  to  improve  the  social  condition.  He  says :  ''No  one 
doubts  that  she  struggled  obstinately  against  the  ereat  vices  of  the  social  state; 
for  example,  against  slavery."  But,  in  the  next  line,  and  as  if  he  were  reluct- 
ant to  establish  without  any  restriction  a  fact  which  must  necessarily  excite  in 
&vor  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  sympathies  of  all  humanity,  he  adds :  ''  It 
bas  been  often  repeated  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  modem  world  was 
oitirely  due  to  Christianity.  I  believe  that  this  is  sayins  too  much ;  slavery 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society  without  exciting  aston- 
ishment or  much  opposition.''  M.  Guizot  is  much  mistaken  if  he  expects  to 
prove  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  due  exclusively  to  Christianity,  by 
the  mere  representation  that  slavery  existed  for  a  long  time  amid  Christian 
society.  To  proceed  logically,  he  must  first  see  whether  the  sudden  abolition 
of  it  was  possible,  if  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order  which  animates  the  Church 
could  allow  her  rashly  to  enter  on  an  enterprise  which,  without  gaining  the  de- 
sired object,  might  have  convulsed  the  world.  The  number  of  slaves  was  im- 
mense ;  slaveiy  was  deeply  rooted  in  laws,  manners,  ideas,  and  interests,  indi- 
vidual and  social ;  a  &tal  system,  no  doubt,  but  the  eradication  of  which  all  at 
once  it  would  have  been  rash  to  attempt,  as  its  roots  had  penetrated  deeply  and 
spread  widely  in  the  bowels  of  the  land. 

In  a  census  of  Athens  there  were  reckoned  20,000  citizens  and  40,000  slaves; 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  no  less  than  20,000  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  This 
we  learn  from  Thucydides.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  at  Chio  the  number 
of  slaves  was  very  considerable,  and  that  their  defection,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  Athenians,  reduced  their  masters  to  great  extremities.  In  general,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  so  very  great  everywhere  that  the  public  safety  was  often 
compromised  thereby.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
their  acting  in  concert.  '<It  is  necessary,''  says  Plato  (2>ta/.  6,  de  Z^.), 
'<  that  slaves  should  not  be  of  the  same  country,  and  that  they  should  differ  as 
much  as  possible  in  manners  and  desires;  for  experience  has  manv  times  shown, 
in  the  frequent  defections  which  have  been  witnessed,  among  the  Messenians, 
and  in  other  cities  that  had  a  great  number  of  slaves  of  the  same  language,  that 
great  evils  commonly  result  from  it."  Aristotle  in  his  Gt)vemment  (b.  i.  c.  5) 
gives  various  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  slaves  ought  to  be  treated ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Plato,  for  he  says :  ''  That  there 
should  not  be  many  slaves  of  the  same  country."  He  tells  us  in  his  Politics 
(b.  ii.  c.  7),  ''  That  the  Thessalians  were  reduced  to  great  embarrassments  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  Penestes,  a  sort  of  slaves ;  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  Spartans  on  account  of  the  Helotes.  The  Penestes  have  often 
rebelled  in  Thessaly;  and  the  Spartans,  during  their  reverses,  have  been  me- 
naoed  by  the  plots  of  the  Helotee."    T)m  was  a  difficulty  which  required  the 
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■eriotui  attention  of  politicians.  They  did  not^ow  how  to  provoit  tiie  iiieoii- 
veniences  induced  by  this  immense  multitade  of  slaves.  Anstotle  laments  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  finding  the  best  way  of  treating  them ;  and  we  see  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  grave  cares ;  I  will  transcribe  his  own  words :  ''In  truth/' 
he  eays,  ''  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  treated  is  a  thing 
difficult  and  full  of  embarrassment ;  for  if  they  are  treated  mildly,  they  become 
insolent,  and  wish  to  become  equal  to  their  masters ;  if  they  are  treated  harshly, 
they  conceive  hatred,  and  conspire." 

At  Borne,  the  multitude  of  slaves  was  such  that  when,  at  a  certain  period,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  them  a  distinctive  dress,  the  Senate  opposed  the  measure, 
fearing  that  if  they  knew  their  own  numbers  the  public  safety  would  be  endan- 
gered ;  and  certainly  this  precaution  was  not  vain,  for  already,  a  long  time  be- 
iorey  the  slaves  had  caused  great  commotions  in  Italy.  Plato,  in  support  of  the  ad- 
vice which  I  have  just  quoted,  states,  ''  That  the  slaves  had  frequently  devastated 
Italy  with  piracy  and  robbery."  '  In  more  recent  times  Spartacus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  slaves,  was  the  terror  of  that  country  for  some  time,  and  engaged 
the  best  generals  of  Rome.  The  number  of  slaves  had  reached  such  an  excess, 
that  many  masters  reckoned  them  by  hundreds.  When  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated,  four  hundred  slaves  who  belonged  to  him 
were  put  te  death.  (Tac,  Ann,  b.  ziv.)  Pudentila,  the  wife  of  Apuldus,  had 
80  many  that  she  gave  four  hundred  to  her  son.  They  became  a  matter  of 
pomp,  and  the  Romans  vied  with  each  other  in  their  number.  When  asked 
this  question,  quodpaactt  tervos,  how  many  slaves  does  he  keep,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Juvenal  (Sat,  8,  v.  140),  they  wished  to  be  able  to  show  a 
great  number.  The  thing  had  reached  such  a  pass  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
oortege  of  a  fitmily  resembled  an  army. 

It  was  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy  that  this  abundance  of  slaves  was  found ; 
at  Tyre  they  arose  against  their  masters,  and,  by  their  immense  numbers,  they 
were  able  to  massacre  them  all.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  barbarous  nations, 
without  speaking  of  some  the  best  known,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the 
Scythians,  on  their  return  from  Media,  found  their  slaves  in  rebellion,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  them.  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  (de 
Bello  Gall.  lib.  vi.)  bears  witness  to  the  multitude  of  slaves  in  Oaul.  As  their 
number  was  everywhere  so  considerable,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  preach  freedom  to  them  without  setting  the  world  on  fire.  Unhappily  we 
have,  in  modem  times,  the  means  of  forming  a  comparison  which,  although  on 
an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  will  answer  our  purpose.  In  a  colony  where  black 
slaves  abound,  who  would  venture  to  set  them  at  liberty  all  at  once  ?  Now  how 
much  are  the  difficulties  increased,  what  colossal  dimensions  does  not  the  dan- 
^r  assume,  when  you  have  to  do,  not  with  a  colony,  but  with  the  world  ?  Their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  rendered  them  incapable  of  turning  such  an 
advantage  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  society ;  in  their  debasement,  urged 
on  by  the  hatred  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  which  ill-treatment  had  excited  in 
their  minds,  they  would  have  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  the  bloody  scenes 
with  which  they  had  already,  in  former  times,  stained  the  pages  of  history;  and 
what  would  then  have  happened  f  Society,  thus  endangered,  would  have  been 
put  on  its  guard  against  principles  finvoring  liber^  \  henceforth  it  would  have 
regarded  them  with  prejudice  and  suspicion,  and  the  chains  of  servitude,  instead 
of  being  loosened,  would  have  been  the  more  firmly  riveted.  Out  of  this  im- 
mense mass  of  rude,  savage  men,  set  at  liberty  without  preparation,  it  was 
impossible  for  social  organization  to  arise;  for  social  organisation  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  moment,  especially  with  such  elements  as  these ;  and  in  this  case, 
since  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  choose  between  slavery  and  the  annihila> 
lion  of  social  order,  the  instinct  c^  preservation,  which  animates  society  as  well 
as  all  beingSi  would  undoubtedly  have  farou^^t  about  the  oontinuatioQ  of  slavery 
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vben  it  still  exiBted,  and  its  re-establishment  where  it  had  been  destroyed. 
Those  who  complain  that  Christianit  j  did  not  accomplish  the  work  of  abolishing 
sUvery  with  sufficient  promptitade,  should  remember  that,  even  supposing  a 
sodden  or  Terr  rapid  emancipation  possible,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  bloody 
reTolntions  which  would  necessarily  have  been  the  result,  the  mere  force  of 
drcnmstances,  by  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  it  would  have  raised, 
would  have  rendered  such  a  measure  absolutely  useless.  Let  us  lay  aside  all 
social  and  political  considerations,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  economical  question. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  change  all  the  relations  of  property.  The  slaves 
played  a  principal  part  therein ;  they  cultivated  the  land,  and  worked  as  me- 
chanics ;  in  a  word,  among  them  was  distributed  all  that  is  called  labor ;  and 
this  dicAribution  being  nmde  on  the  supposition  of  slavery,  to  take  away  this 
would  have  made  a  disruption,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  could  not 
be  estimated.  I  will  suppose  that  violent  spoliations  had  taken  place,  that  a 
repartition  or  equalisation  of  property  had  been  attempted,  that  lands  had  been 
distributed  to  the  emancipated,  and  IJiat  the  richest  proprietors  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  pickaxe  and  the  plough ;  I  will  suppose  all  these  absurdities 
ind  mad  dreams  to  be  realised,  and  I  say  that  this  would  have  been  no  remedy; 
ht  we  must  not  forget  that  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  be 
in  {MToportion  to  the  wants  of  those  they  are  intended  to  support,  and  that  this 

Sroportion  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  pro- 
uction  was  regulated,  not  exactly  according  to  the  number  of  the  individuals 
who  then  existed,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  majority  were  slaves;  now  we 
know  that  the  wants  of  a  freeman  are  greater  than  those  of  a  slave. 

I£  at  the  present  time,  after  eighteen  centuries,  when  ideas  have  been  cor- 
rected, manners  softened,  laws  ameliorated;  when  nations  and  governments 
have  been  tau^t  by  experience ;  when  so  many  public  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  indigence  have  been  founded ;  when  so  many  systems  have  been  tried 
for  the  division  of  labor;  when  riches  are  distributed  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner ;  if  it  is  still  so  difficult  to  prevent  a  great  number  of  men  from  becoming 
the  victims  of  dreadful  misery,  if  that  is  the  terrible  evil,  which,  like  a  &tal 
nightmare,  torments  society,  and  threatens  its  future,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  universal  emancipation,  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  at  a  time 
when  slaves  were  not  considered  by  the  law  as  perwns,  but  as  things ;  when 
their  conjugal  union  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  marriage ;  when  their  children 
were  property,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  progeny  of  animals;  when, 
in  fine,  the  unhappy  slave  was  ill-treated,  tormented,  sold,  or  put  to  death| 
according  to  the  caprices  of  his  master  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  cure  of  such 
evils  was  the  work  of  ages  ?  Do  not  humanity  and  political  and  social  economy 
unanimously  tell  us  this  f  If  mad  attempts  had  been  made,  the  slaves  them- 
selves would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  them;  they  would  have 
adhered  to  a  servitude  which  at  least  secured  to  them  food  and  shelter ;  they 
would  have  rejected  a  liberty  which  was  inconsistent  even  with  their  existence. 
Such  is  the  oraer  of  nature :  man,  above  all,  requires  wherewith  to  live ;  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  being  wanting,  liberty  itself  would  cease  to  please 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  individual  examples  of  this,  which 
we  have  in  abundance ;  entire  nations  have  given  signal  proofii  of  this  truth. 
When  misery  is  excessive,  it  is  difficult  for  it  not  to  bring  with  it  degradation, 
stifle  the  most  generous  sentiments,  and  take  away  the  magic  of  the  words  inde* 
pendence  and  liberty.  '<  The  common  people,"  says  Csssar,  speaking  of  the 
Gauls  (lib.  vi.  de  BeUo  Gall.),  '<  are  almost  on  a  level  with  slaves ;  of  themselves 
they  venture  nothing;  their  voice  is  of  no  avail.  There  are  many  of  thai 
olaB8|  who,  loaded  with  debts  and  tributes,  or  oppressed  by  the  powerful,  give 
thenuBdves  up  into  servitude  to  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  those  who  have 
ikoB  delivered  themselves  up  the  same  rights  as  over  slavias/'  Bxamples  of  tha 
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same  kind  are  not  wantinff  in  modem  times ;  we  know  that  in  Ohina  there  is  ft 
great  number  of  slaves  whose  servitude  is  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  ef 
themselves  or  their  fathers  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistenoe. 

These  observations,  which  are  supported  by  facts  that  no  one  can  deny,  evi- 
dently show  that  Christianity  has  displayed  profound  wisdom  in  proceeding  with 
so  much  caution  in  the  abolition  of  staverv. 

It  did  all  that  was  possible  in  &vor  of  human  liberty ;  if  it  did  not  advanoe 
more  rapidly  in  the  work,  it  was  because  it  could  not  do  so  without  oompromit> 
ting  the  undertaking — ^without  creating  serious  obstacles  to  the  desired  emanci- 
pation.  Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  when  we  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  charges  made  against  some  proceedings  of  the  Church.  We  look 
into  them  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  compare  them  with  the  &ets,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  convinced  that  the  conduct  blamed  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  counsels  of  the  soundest  prudence. 
What,  then,  does  M.  Guiaot  mean,  when,  after  having  allowed  that  Christianitj 
labored  with  earnestness  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  accuses  it  of  having 
consented  for  a  lone  time  to  its  continuance  ?  Is  it  logical  thence  to  infer  thai 
it  is  not  true  that  this  immense  benefit  is  due  exclusive^  to  Christianity  ?  That 
slavery  endured  for  a  long  time  in  presence  of  the  Chiuch  is  true ;  but  it  was 
always  declining,  and  it  only  lasted  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  reaHie  the 
benefit  without  violence — ^without  a  shock — ^without  compromitting  its  univer* 
sality  and  its  continuation.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  subtract  from  the  time  of 
its  continuance  many  ages,  during  which  the  Church  was  often  proBoribed| 
always  regarded  with  aversion,  and  totally  unable  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on 
the  social  organization.  We  ought  also,  to  a  great  extent^  to  make  exception  of 
later  times,  as  the  Church  had  only  beffun  to  exert  a  direct  and  public  influence, 
when  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barDarians  took  place,  which,  together  with 
the  corruption  which  infected  the  empire  and  spread  in  a  frightfiil  manner,  pro- 
duced such  a  perturbation,  such  a  confused  mass  of  languages,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  laws,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  the  regulating  power 
produce  salutary  fruits.  If,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  difficult  to  destroy 
feudality ;  if  there  remain  to  this  day,  after  ages  of  struggles,  the  remnants  of 
that  constitution;  if  the  slave-trade,  although  limited  to  certain  countries  and 
circumstances,  still  merits  the  universal  reprobation  which  is  raised  throughout 
the  world  against  its  infamy ;  how  can  we  venture  to  express  our  astonishment 
— how  can  we  venture  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  the  Church,  that  slavery 
continued  some  ages  after  she  had  proclaimed  men's  fraternity  widi  each  otheri 
and  their  equality  before  God  ? 


CHAPTER  XVL 


IDEAS  AND  IfANNIRS  OF  ANTIQUITT  WITH  RB8PE0T  TO  SLAYIRT. 
CHURCH  BEGINS  BT  IMPBOYINQ  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLATES. 

Happily  the  Catholic  Church  was  wiser  than  philosophers;  she  knew  how 
to  confer  on  humanity  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  without  injustice  or  revolu- 
tion. She  knew  how  to  regenerate  society,  but  not  in  rivers  of  blood.  Let  us 
see  what  was  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Much  has 
been  already  said  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  fraternity  which  animates  Ohruih 
tianity,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  influence  in  this  work  must  have 
been  great.  But  perhaps  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  in  seeking  the  posi- 
tive and  practical  means  which  the  Church  employed  for  this  end.  In  the  dark* 
ness  of  ages,  in  circumstances  so  complicated  or  various,  will  it  be  possible  to 
discover  any  traces  of  the  path  pursued  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  accomplish' 
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jBg  the  destmoliim  of  that  slaYeiy  nnder  which  a  large  portion  of  the  homaii 
laoe  groaned  f  Will  it  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  more  than  praise  her  Chris- 
tian eharity?  Will  it  be  possible  to  point  out  a  plan,  a  system,  and  to  prove 
the  existence  and  development  of  it,  not  by  referring  to  a  few  expressions,  to 
elevated  thonghts,  generous  sentiments,  and  the  isolated  actions  of  a  few  iUus- 
trioos  men,  but  by  exhibitinff  positive  &cts,  and  historical  documents,  which 
ahow  what  were  the  e^frii  ae  eorpi  and  tendency  of  the  Ghurdi?  I  believe 
that  thb  may  be  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  by 
availing  myself  of  what  is  most  convincing  and  decisive  in  the  matter,  vii.  the 
monuments  of  ecclesiastical  lesislation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  remember  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  vix.  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  conduct,  designs,  and  tendencies  of 
the  Church,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  mese  designs  were  con- 
ceived in  their  fullest  extent  by  the  mind  of  any  individual  in  particular,  nor 
that  the  merit  and  all  the  prudence  of  that  conduct  was  understood  by.  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first  Christians 
undeiBtood  all  the  force  of  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  slaveir.  What  requires  to  be  shown  is,  that  the  result  has  been 
obtained  by  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  Church,  as  with  Catholics,  (al- 
though they  know  how  to  esteem  at  their  just  value  the  merit  and  greatness  of 
each  man,)  individuals,  when  the  Churoh  is  concerned,  disappear.  Their 
thoughts  and  will  are  nothing ;  the  spirit  which  animates,  vivifies,  and  directs 
the  Oiurch,  is  not  the  spirit  of  man,  but  that  of  God  himself.  Those  who 
belooff  not  to  our  fiuth  will  employ  other  names ;  but  at  least  we  shall  agree  in 
this,  Uiat  fjBtcts,  considered  in  this  way,  above  the  mind  and  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals, preserve  much  better  their  real  dimensions ;  and  thus  the  great  chain  of 
eventa  in  the  studv  of  history  remains  unbroken.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Churcn  was  inspired  and  directed  by  Qod ;  or  that  it  was  the  result 
of  instinct;  that  it  was  the  development  of  a  tendency  contained  in  her  doc- 
trines ;  we  will  not  now  stay  to  consider  the  expressions  which  may  be  used  by 
CathoUcs,  or  bv  philosophers ;  what  we  have  to  show  is,  that  this  instinct  was 
noble  and  well-directed ;  that  this  tendency  had  a  great  object  in  view,  and 
knew  how  to  attain  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Christianity  did  for  slaves,  was  to  destroy  the  errors 
which  opposed,  not  only  their  universal  emancipation,  but  even  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition ;  that  is,  the  first  force  which  she  employed  in  the  attack 
was,  according  to  her  custom,  the  farce  o/idecu.  This  first  step  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  other  evils,  as  well  as  to  slavery; 
every  sooud  evil  is  always  accompanied  bv  some  error  which  produces  or  foments 
it.  There  existed  not  only  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  a  largo  portion 
of  the  human  race,  but,  moreover,  an  accredited  error,  which  tended  more  and 
more  to  lower  that  portion  of  humanity.  According  to  this  opinion,  slaves 
were  a  mean  race,  &r  below  the  dignity  of  freemen :  they  were  a  race  degraded 
by  Jupiter  himself,  marked  by  a  stamp  of  humiliation,  and  predestined  to  their 
state  of  abjection  and  debasement.  A  detestable  doctrine,  no  doubt,  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  nature  of  man,  by  history  and  experience ;  but  which,  never- 
theless, reckoned  distinguished  men  among  its  defenders,  and  which  we  see  pro- 
claimed for  ages,  to  the  shame  of  humanity  and  the  scandal  of  reason,  until 
Christianity  came  to  destroy  it,  by  undertaking  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 
Homer  tells  us  (  Ody$.  17)  that  '<  Jupiter  has  deprived  slaves  of  half  the  mind.'' 
We  find  in  Plato  a  trace  of  the  same  doctrine,  although  he  expresses  himself,  as 
he  18  accustomed  to  do,  by  the  mouth  of  another;  he  ventures  to  advi^ioe  the 
following :  "  It  is  said  tliat|  in  the  mind  of  skves,  there  is  nothing  sound  or 
oomplete;  and  that  a  prudent  man  ought  not  to  trust  that  class  of  persons; 
which  is  equally  attested  by  the  wisest  of  our  poets.''    Here  Plato  cites  tht 
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aboTe-quoted  panage  of  Homer  (Dial,  8,  de  Legihu).  But  it  is  in  tiie  Politiei 
of  Aristotle  that  we  find  this  degrading  doctrine  in  all  its  deformity  and  naked- 
noBB.  Some  have  wished  to  excuse  this  philosopher,  but  in  vain ;  ms  own  words 
condemn  him  without  appeal.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  he  explains  the 
oonstitntion  of  the  fiunilj,  and  attempts  to  state  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  master  and  slave ;  he  states  that,  as  the  wifd  is  b j  nature  different  fintnt 
the  husband,  so  is  the  slave  from  tiie  master.  These  are  his  words:  ''Thus  the 
woman  and  the  slave  are  distinguished  by  nature  itself  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  an  expression  that  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer;  it  was  stated 
with  a  full  knowledge,  and  is  a  risunU  of  his  theoiy.  In  the  third  chapter, 
where  he  continues  to  analyse  the  elements  which  compose  the  fiunily,  afifcer 
having  stated  "tiiat  a  complete  fiunily  is  formed  of  free  persons  and  slaves,'^ 
he  alludes  particularlv  to  the  latter,  and  begins  by  combating  an  opinion  which 
he  thinks  too  fiivoraUe  to  them :  ''  There  are  some,''  he  says,  ''who  think  that 
slavery  is  a  thing  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  since  it  is  the  law  itself  which 
makes  some  free  and  others  slaves,  while  nature  makes  no  distinction."  Before 
combating  this  opinion,  he  explains  the  relations  between  master  and  slave,  bj 
using  the  comparison  of  artist  and  instrument^  and  that  of  the  soul  and  body; 
he  continues  thus :  ''If  we  compare  man  to  woman,  we  find  that  the  first  is  su- 
perior, therefore  he  commands ;  the  woman  is  inferior,  therefore  she  obeys. 
The  same  thing  ought  to  take  place  among  all  men.  Thus  ti  is  thai  thote  amomg 
them  who  are  cm  inferior  with  retpeet  to  others,  cm  the  body  i$  with  respect  to  die 
sovl,  and  the  (xnimal  to  man  ;  those  whose  powers  principal^  consist  in  the  vse  of 
the  hod^y  the  only  service  that  can  he  obtained  from  theniy  they  are  natwraUy 
slaves.'*  We  should  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  the  philosopher  spoke  only  g^ 
idiots ;  his  words  would  seem  to  indicate  tlus ;  but  we  shall  see,  by  the  context, 
that  such  is  not  his  intention.  It  is  evident  that  if  he  spoke  only  of  idiots,  he 
would  prove  nothing  aeainst  the  opinion  which  he  desires  to  combat ;  for  the 
number  of  them  is  nothing  with  respect  to  the  generality  of  men.  If  he  spoke 
only  of  idiots,  of  what  use  would  be  a  theory  founded  on  so  rare  and  monstrous 
an  exception  ? 

But  we  have  no  need  of  conjectures  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  philoso- 
pher, he  himself  takes  care  to  explain  it  to  us,  and  tells  us  at  the  same  time  for 
what  reason  he  ventures  to  make  use  of  expressions  which  seem,  at  first,  to  place 
the  matter  on  another  level.  His  intention  is  nothing  less  than  to  attribute  to 
nature  the  express  design  of  producing  men  of  two  kinds;  one  bom  for  slavery, 
the  other  for  liberty.  The  passage  is  too  important  and  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  this:  ''Nature  has  taken  care  to  create  the  bodies  of  fr^ee  men 
different  from  those  of  slaves ;  the  bodies  of  the  latter  are  strong,  and  proper 
for  the  most  necessary  labors :  those  of  freemen,  on  the  contrary,  well  formed, 
although  ill  adapted  for  servile  works,  are  proper  for  civil  life,  which  consists 
in  the  management  of  things  in  war  and  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  contrary 
often  happens.  To  a  free  man  is  given  the  body  of  a  slave ;  and  to  a  slave  tlw 
soul  of  a  free  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bodies  of  some  men  were  as 
much  more  perfect  than  others,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in  the  image  of  the  Gods, 
all  the  world  would  be  of  opinion  that  these  men  should  be  obeved  by  those 
who  had  not  the  same  beauty.  If  this  is  true  in  speaking  of  the  body,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  speaking  of  the  soul ;  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body.  Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  some  men  bom  for  liberty,  as  others  are  for  slavery;  a  slavery  which  is  not 
only  useful  to  the  slaves  themselves,  but,  moreover,  just."  A  miserable  phili^> 
sophy,  which,  in  order  to  support  that  degraded  state,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  subtilties,  and  ventured  to  impute  to  nature  the  intention  of  cre- 
ating different  castes,  some  bora  to  command  and  others  to  obey;  a  crael  philo- 
sophy, which  thus  labored  to  break  the  bonds  of  fraternity  with  which  the 
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AvtiiGr  of  natare  has  desired  to  knit  together  the  human  race,  pretending  to 
faiBB  a  barrier  between  man  and  man,  and  inventing  theories  to  support  inequal- 
ity; not  that  inequality  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  social  organiasation, 
but  an  inequality  so  terrible  and  degrading  as  that  of  slavery. 

Gbiistianity  raises  its  voice,  and  by  the  first  words  which  it  pronounces  on 
slaves,  declares  them  equal  to  all  men  in  the  dignity  of  nature,  and  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  graces  which  the  Divine  Spirit  diffuses  upon  earth.  We  must 
remark  the  care  with  which  St.  Paul  insists  on  this  point;  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
in  view  those  degrading  distinctions  which  have  arisen  from  a&tal  forgetfulness 
of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Apostle  never  forgets  to  inculcate  to  the  fiuthfiil 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  slave  and  the  freeman.  '^  For  in  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether 
bond  or  free."  (1  Cor.  xii.  18.)  "  For  you  are  all  children  of  God,  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  u  neither  bond  or  free; 
there  is  neither  male  or  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.''  (Gal.  iii. 
26-28.)  "  Where  there  is  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  cireumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  (Colos. 
iiL  11.)  The  heart  dilates  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  thus  loudly  proclaiming 
the  great  principles  of  holy  Eternity  and  equality.  After  havine  heard  the 
oracles  of  Paganism  inventing  doctrines  to  degrade  still  more  the  unhappy 
slaves,  we  seem  to  awake  from  a  painful  dream,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  day  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  reality.  The  imagination  delights 
to  contemplate  the  millions  of  men  who,  bent  under  degradation  and  ignominy, 
at  this  voice  raised  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  were  animated  witn  hope. 

It  was  with  this  teaching  of  Christianity  as  with  all  generous  and  fruitful 
doctrines ;  they  penetrate  the  heart  of  society,  remain  there  as  a  precious  germ, 
and,  developed  by  time,  produce  an  immense  tree  which  overshadows  families 
and  nations.  When  these  doctrines  were  diffused  among  men,  they  could  not 
fiul  to  be  misunderstood  and  exaggerated.  Thus  there  were  found  some  who 
pretended  that  Christian  freedom  was  the  proclamation  of  universal  freedom. 
The  pleasing  words  of  Christ  easily  resounded  in  the  ears  of  slaves :  they  heard 
themselves  declared  children  of  God,  and  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  them  and  their  masters,  between 
them  and  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  earth ;  is  it,  then,  strange  that  men 
only  accustomed  to  chains,  to  labor,  to  every  kind  of  trouble  and  degradation, 
exaggerated  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and  made  applications  of  them 
which  were  neither  just  in  themselves,  nor  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice  ? 
We  know,  from  St.  Jerome,  that  many,  hearing  themselves  called  to  Christian 
liberty,  believed  that  they  were  thereby  freed.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  alluded  to 
this  error  when,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  said,  <' Whosoever  are  ser- 
vants under  the  yoke,  let  them  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor ;  lest 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  His  doctrines  be  blasphemed."  (1  Timothy  vi.  1.) 
This  error  had  been  so  general,  that  after  three  centuries  it  was  still  much  cre- 
dited ;  and  the  Council  of  Gangres,  held  about  324,  was  obliged  to  excommu- 
nicate those  who,  under  pretence  of  piety,  taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their 
masten,  and  withdraw  from  their  service.  This  was  not  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  besides,  we  have  clearly  shown  that  it  would  not  have  been  the  right 
way  to  achieve  universal  emancipation.  Therefore  this  same  Apostle,  from 
whose  mouth  we  have  heard  such  generous  language  in  &vor  of  slaves,  fre- 
quently inculcates  to  them  obedience  to  their  masters ;  but  let  us  observe,  that 
while  fulfilling  this  duty  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and  justice  which  ani- 
mates Christianity,  he  so  explains  the  motives  on  which  the  obedience  of  slaves 
ought  to  be  based,  he  calls  to  mind  the  obligations  of  masters  in  such  affecting 

and  energetic  words,  and  establishes  so  expressly  and  conclusively  the  equality 
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of  all  men  before  God,  that  we  eaimot  help  seeing  how  great  waa  his  oompaaaiim 
for  that  unhappy  portion  of  humanity,  and  how  much  hia  ideas  on  thia  poiqt 
differed  £rom  those  of  a  blind  and  hardened  world.  There  ia  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  feeling  of  noble  independence,  which  does  not  permit  him  to  subject 
himself  to  the  will  of  another,  except  when  he  sees  that  the  claims  to  his  obe- 
dience are  founded  on  legitimate  titles.  If  they  are  in  accordance  with  resMm 
and  justice,  and,  above  21,  if  they  have  their  roots  in  the  great  objects  of  hu- 
man love  and  veneration,  his  understanding  is  convinced,  his  heart  is  gained, 
and  he  yields.  But  if  the  reason  for  the  command  is  only  the  will  of  another, 
if  it  is  only  man  against  man,  these  thoughts  of  equality  ferment  in  his  mind^ 
then  the  feeling  of  mdependenoe  bums  in  his  heart,  he  puts  on  a  bold  ^nt^ 
and  his  passions  are  excited.  Therefore,  when  a  willing  and  lasting  obedience 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  man  should  oe  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ruler,  and  that  he  should  only  appear  as  the  representative  of  a  superior  power, 
or  the  personification  of  the  motives  which  convince  the  subject  of  the  justice 
and  utility  of  his  submission ;  thus  he  does  not  obey  the  will  of  another  be- 
cause it  is  that  will,  but  because  it  is  the  representative  of  a  superior  power,  or 
the  interpreter  of  truth  and  justice  -,  then  man  no  longer  considers  his  dignity 
outraged,  and  obedience  becomes  tolerable  and  pleasing. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  were  not  the  titles  on  which  was  founded 
the  obedience  of  slaves  before  Christianity :  custom  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
brutes ;  and  the  laws,  outdoing  it  if  possible,  were  expressed  in  language  which 
cannot  be  read  without  indignation.  Masters  commanded  because  such  was 
their  pleasure,  and  slaves  were  compelled  to  obey,  not  on  account  of  superior 
motives  or  moral  obligations,  but  because  they  were  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, horses  governed  by  the  bridle,  and  mere  mechanical  nuichines.  Was  it, 
then,  strange  that  these  unhappy  beings,  drenched  with  misfortune  and  igno- 
miny, conceived  and  cherished  in  their  hearts  that  deep  rancor,  that  violent 
hatred,  and  that  terrible  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  ex- 
ploded so  fearfully  */  The  horrible  massacre  of  Tyre,  the  example  and  terror 
of  the  universe,  according  to  the  expression  of  Justin ;  the  repeated  revolts  of 
the  Penestes  in  Thessaly,  of  the  Helotes  in  Sparta;  the  defections  of  the  slaves 
of  Ohio  and  Athens ;  the  insurrection  under  the  command  of  Herdonius,  and 
the  terror  which  it  spread  in  all  the  families  of  Rome ;  the  scenes  of  blood,  the 
obstinate  and  desperate  resistance  of  the  bands  of  Spartacus ;  was  all  this  any 
thing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  system  of  violence,  outrage,  and  contempt 
with  which  slaves  were  treated  ?  Is  it  not  what  we  have  seen  repeated  in  mo- 
dem times,  in  the  catastrophes  of  the  negro  colonies  ?  Such  is  ihe  nature  of 
man,  whoever  sows  contempt  and  outrage  will  reap  fury  and  vengeance.  Chris- 
tianity was  well  aware  of  these  truths ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  while  preach- 
ing obedience,  it  took  care  to  found  it  on  Divine  authority.  If  it  confirmed  to 
masters  their  rights,  it  also  taught  them  an  exalted  sense  of  their  obligation. 
Wherever  Christian  doctrines  prevailed,  slaves  might  sav :  '^  It  is  tme  that  we 
are  unfortunate ',  birth,  poverty,  or  the  reverses  of  war  have  condemned  us  to 
misfortune ;  but  at  least  we  are  acknowledged  as  men  and  brethren ;  between 
us  and  our  masters  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations."  Let  us 
hear  the  Apostle :  '^  You,  slaves,  obey  those  who  are  your  masters  according  to 
the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  the  simplicity  of  your  hearts,  as  to  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Not  aerving  to  the  eye,  as  it  totre  pleasing  men,  but,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart.  With  a  good  will  serv- 
ing, as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  things 
any  man  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord,  wJiether  he  be  bond 
or  free.  And  you,  masters,  do  the  same  thing  to  them,  forbearing  threatening, 
knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of  them  and  you  is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  retpect 
q/ persons  with  Him.*'  (£ph.  vi.  5-9.)    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  in- 
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raloates  the  same  doctrine  of  obedience  anew,  basing  it  on  the  same  motives; 
for,  to  console  the  unfortunate  slaves,  he  tells  them :  "  You  shall  receive  of  iJia 
Lord  the  reward  of  inheritance :  serve  ye  the  Lord  Christ.  For  he  that  dodi 
wrong  shall  receive  for  that  which  he  hath  done  wronfffdlly,  and  there  is  no 
rMpect  of  persons  with  GKkI"  (Colos.  iii.  24,  25);  and  lower  down,  addressiiM; 
himself  to  masters :  '^  Masters,  do  to  jour  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven/'  (iv.  1.) 

The  diffusion  of  such  beneficent  doctrines  necessarily  tended  to  improve 
greatly  the  condition  of  slaves ',  their  immediate  effect  was  to  soften  that  exces- 
sive rigor,  that  cruelty  which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  incontrovertibly 
proved.  We  know  that  the  master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  that 
he  abused  that  power  even  to  putting  a  slave  to  death  &om  caprice,  as  Quintus 
Flaminius  did  in  the  midst  of  a  festival.  Another  caused  one  of  these  unfor^ 
tunate  beings  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes,  because  he  broke  a  glass  of  crystal. 
This  is  related  of  Yedius  Pollio ;  and  this  horrible  cruelty  was  not  confined  to 
the  circle  of  a  few  families  subject  to  a  master  devoid  of  compassion;  no,  cruelty 
was  formed  into  a  system,  the  fatal  but  necessary  result  of  erroneous  notions  on 
this  point,  and  of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  This  vio- 
lent system  could  only  be  supported  by  constantly  trampling  upon  the  slave ; 
and  there  was  no  cessation  of  tyranny  until  the  day  when  he,  with  superior 
power,  attacked  his  master  and  destroyed  him.  An  ancient  proverb  said,  '<  So 
many  slaves,  so  many  enemies."  We  have  already  seen  the  ravages  committed 
by  men  thus  rendered  savage  by  revenge,  whenever  they  were  able  to  break 
their  chains ;  but  certainly,  when  it  was  desired  to  terrify  them,  their  masters 
did  not  yield  to  them  in  ferocity.  At  Sparta,  on  one  occasion  when  they  feared 
the  ill-will  of  the  Hclotes,  they  assembled  them  all  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  put  them  to  death.  (Thucyd,  b.  iv.)  At  R(»ne,  whenever  a  master  was 
assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  We  cannot  read  in  Taci- 
tus without  a  shudder  (Ann.  1.  xiv.  48)  the  horrible  scene  which  was  witnessed 
when  the  prefect  of  the  town,  Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  riaves.  Not  less  than  four  hundred  were  to  die ;  all,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  were  to  be  led  to  punishment.  This  cruel  and  pitiable  spectacle, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  innocent  were  to  suffer  death,  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  who  raised  a  tumult  to  prevent  this  horrid  butchery.  The  Se- 
nate, in  doubt,  deliberated  on  the  a£foir,  when  an  orator  named  Cassius  main- 
tained with  energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  bloody  execution,  not 
only  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  custom,  but  also  because  without  it  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  ill-will  of  the  slaves.  His  words 
are  all  dictated  by  injustice  and  tyranny;  he  sees  on  all  sides  dangers  and  con- 
piracies;  he  can  imagine  no  other  safeguards  than  force  and  terror.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  above  all  remarkable  in  his  speech,  as  showing  in  a  few  words 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  ancients  in  this  matter :  ''  Our  ancestors,''  says 
the  senator,  ^always  mistrusted  the  character  of  slaves,  even  of  those  who, 
bom  on  their  possessions  and  in  their  houses,  might  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived from  their  cradle  an  affection  for  their  masters ;  but  as  we  have  slaves 
of  foreign  nations,  differing  in  customs  and  religion,  this  rabble  can  only  be 
restrained  by  terror."  Cruelty  prevailed,  the  boldness  of  the  people  wa3  re- 
pressed, the  way  was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  the  four  hundred  unfortunate  be- 
ings were  led  to  punishment. 

To  soften  this  cruel  treatment,  to  banish  these  frightful  atrocities,  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrines ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Church  never  lost  siffht  of  so  important  an  object.  She  devoted  all 
her  efforts  to  improve  as  much  as  possible  the  condition  of  slaves ;  in  punish- 
ments she  caused  mildness  to  be  substituted  for  cruelty;  and  what  was  more 
important  than  all,  she  labored  to  put  reason  in  the  place  oi  caprice^  and  to 
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make  the  impetuosity  of  masters  yield  to  the  calmness  of  judges ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  every  day  assimilated  the  condition  of  slaves  more  and  more  to  that  of 
froemen,  by  making  right  and  not  might  reign  over  them.  The  Church  never 
forgot  the  noble  lesson  which  the  Apostle  gave  when  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
interceding  in  favor  of  a  fugitive  slave  named  Onesimus ;  he  spoke  in  his  favor 
with  a  tenderness  which  this  unhappy  class  had  never  before  inspired :  "  I  be- 
seech thee/'  he  says  to  him,  "  for  my  son  Onesimus.  Receive  him  as  my  own 
bowels ;  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  most  dear  brother.  If  he  hath  wronged 
thee  in  any  thing,  or  is  in  thy  debt,  put  that  to  my  account."  (Epis.  to  Phil.) 
The  Council  of  Elvira,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  subjects 
the  woman  who  shall  have  beaten  her  slave  so  as  to  cause  her  de&ih.  in  three 
days  to  many  years  of  penance ;  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  orders 
ihat  if  a  slave  guilty  of  a  &ult  take  refuse  in  a  church,  he  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  master,  but  not  without  having  exacted  from  the  latter  a  promise,  confirmed 
by  oath,  that  he  will  not  do  him  any  harm ;  that  if  the  master,  in  violation  of 
his  oath,  maltreat  the  slave,  he  shaJl  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  the  sacraments.  This  canon  shows  us  two  things :  the  habitual 
cruelty  of  masters,,  and  the  seal  of  the  Church  to  soften  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
To  restrain  this  cruelty,  nothing  less  than  an  oath  was  required ;  and  the  Church, 
always  so  careful  in  these  things,  yet  considered  the  matter  important  enough  to 
justify  and  require  the  invocation  of  the  sacred  name  of  GU)d. 

The  favor  and  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  slaves  rapidly  extended. 
It  seems  that  in  some  places  the  custom  was  introduced  of  reauiring  a  promise 
on  oath,  not  only  that  the  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  should  not 
be  ill-treated  in  his  person,  but  even  that  no  extraordinary  work  should  be  im- 
posed on  him,  and  that  he  should  wear  no  distinctive  mark.  This  custom,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by  zeal  for  humanity,  but  which  may  have  occasioned  some  in- 
conveniences by  relaxing  too  much  the  ties  of  obedience,  and  allowing  excesses 
on  the  part  of  slaves,  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Epaone  (now  Abbon,  according  to  some),  held  about  517.  This  Council  labors 
to  stop  the  evil  by  prescribing  a  prudent  moderation ;  but  without  withdrawing 
the  protection  already  granted.  It  ordains,  in  the  39th  canon,  "  That  if  a  slave, 
guilty  of  any  atrocious  offence,  takes  refuge  in  a  church,  he  shall  be  saved  from 
corporal  punishment ;  but  the  master  shall  not  be  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
will  not  impose  on  him  additional  labor,  or  that  he  will  not  cut  off  his  hair, 
in  order  to  make  known  his  fault."  Observe  that  this  restriction  is  introduced 
only  in  the  case  when  the  slave  shall  have  committed  a  heinous  offence,  and 
even  in  this  case  all  the  power  allowed  to  the  master  consists  in  imposing  on  the 
slave  extraordinary  labor,  or  distinguishing  him  by  cutting  his  hair. 

Perhaps  such  indulgence  may  be  considered  excessive ;  out  we  must  observe 
that  when  abuses  are  deeply  rooted,  they  cannot  be  eradicated  without  a  vigor- 
ous effort.  At  first  sight  it  often  appears  as  if  the  limits  of  prudence  were 
passed }  but  this  apparent  excess  is  only  the  inevitable  oscillation  which  is  ob- 
served before  things  regain  their  right  position.  The  Church  had  therein  no 
wish  to  protect  crime,  or  give  unmerited  indulgence ;  her  object  was  to  check 
the  violence  and  caprice  of  masters ;  she  did  not  wish  to  allow  a  man  to  suffer 
torture  or  death  because  such  was  the  will  of  another.  The  establishment  of 
just  laws  and  legitimate  tribunals,  the  Church  has  never  opposed ;  but  she  has 
never  given  her  consent  to  acts  of  private  violence.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  exercise  of  private  force,  which  includes  social  organization,  is  clearly  shown 
to  us  in  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  held  in  666.  I  have  already 
shown  that  slaves  formed  a  large  portion  of  property.  As  the  division  of  labor 
was  made  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  slaves  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
those  who  possessed  property,  especially  when  it  was  considerable.  Now  the 
Church  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  as  she  could  not  change  the  organization 
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of  society  on  a  sudden,  she  was  obliged  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  admit  slavery. 
Bat  if  she  wished  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  lot  of  slaves  in  general^  it 
was  good  for  her  to  set  the  example  herself :  this  example  is  found  in  the  canon 
I  have  just  quoted.  There,  after  having  forbidden  the  bishops  and  priests  to 
maltreat  the  servants  of  the  Church  by  mutilating  their  limbs,  the  Council 
ordains  that  if  a  slave  commit  an  offence,  he  shall  oe  delivered  to  the  secular 
judges,  but  so  that  the  bishops  shall  moderate  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
We  see  by  this  canon  that  the  right  of  mutilation  exercised  by  private  masters 
was  still  in  use ;  and  perhaps  it  was  still  more  stronsly  established,  since  we  see 
that  the  Council  limits  itself  to  interdicting  that  kmd  of  punishment  to  eccle- 
siastics, without  saying  any  thing  as  to  laymen.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  motives 
for  this  prohibition  made  to  ecclesiastics,  was  to  prevent  their  shedding  human 
blood,  and  thus  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  exercising  their  lofUr  minis- 
try, the  principal  act  of  which  is  the  august  sacrifice  in  which  they  o£kr  a  vic- 
tim of  peace  and  love ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  regulation,  or  at  all  diminish  its  influence  on  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  It  was  the  substitution  of  public  vengeance  for  private ;  it 
was  again  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  slaves  and  freemen  with  respect  to  the 
effusion  of  their  blood ;  it  was  to  declare  that  the  hands  which  had  shed  the 
blood  of  a  slave,  had  contracted  the  same  stain  as  if  they  had  shed  that  of  a 
freeman.  Now,  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  these  salutary  truths  on  men's 
minds  in  every  way,  for  they  ran  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity;  it  was  necessary  to  labor  assiduously  to  destroy  the  shameful 
and  cruel  exceptions  which  continued  to  deprive  the  majority  of  mankind  of  a 
participation  in  the  rights  of  humanity.  There  is,  in  the  canon  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  shows  the  solicitude  of  the 
Church  to  restore  to  slaves  the  dignity  and  respect  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. To  shave  the  hair  of  the  head  was  among  the  Goths  a  very  ignomi- 
nious punishment ;  which,  according  to  Lucas  de  Tuy,  was  to  them  more  cruel 
than  death  itself.  It  will  be  understood,  that  whatever  was  the  force  of  preju- 
dice on  this  point,  the  Church  might  have  allowed  the  shaving  of  the  hair  with- 
out incurring  the  stain  which  was  attached  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  she 
was  not  willing  to  allow  it,  which  shows  us  how  attentive  she  was  to  destroy  the 
marks  of  humiliation  impressed  on  slaves.  After  having  enjoined  priests  and 
bishops  to  deliver  criminal  slaves  to  the  judges,  she  commands  them  "  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  shaved  ignominiously.''  No  care  was  too  great  in  this  matter;' 
to  destroy  one  after  another  the  odious  exceptions  which  affected  slaves,  it  was 
necessary  to  seize  upon  all  favorable  opportunities.  This  necessity  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  675, 
expresses  itself.  This  Council,  in  its  6th  canon,  forbids  bishops  themselves  to 
judge  crimes  of  a  capital  nature,  as  it  also  forbids  them  to  order  the  mutilation 
of  members.  Behold  in  what  terms  it  was  considered  necessary  to  state  that 
this  rule  admitted  of  no  exception;  ''not  even,"  says  the  Council,  ''with 
respect  to  the  slaves  of  the  Church.''  The  evil  was  great,  it  could  not  be  cured 
without  assiduous  care.  Even  the  right  of  life  and  death,  the  most  cruel  of  all, 
could  not  be  extirpated  without  much  trouble ;  and  cruel  applications  of  it  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century^  since  the  Council  of  Epaone,  in  its 
34th  canon,  ordains  that  "  the  master  who,  of  his  own  authority,  shall  take 
away  the  life  of  his  slave,  shall  be  cut  off  for  two  years  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church."  After  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  similar  attempts  were 
still  made,  and  the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868,  labored  to  repress  them, 
by  subjecting  to  two  years  of  penance  the  master  whO;  of  his  own  authority^ 
shall  have  put  his  slave  to  deaUi. 

i3 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

MKANS  BMPLOTSD  BT  THE  CHUBOH  TO  ENFRANCHISE  SLAVES. 

While  improying  the  oondition  of  slaves  and  assimilating  it  as  mnoh  as 
possible  to  that  of  freemen,  it  was  necessaiy  not  to  forget  the  aniversal  eman- 
oipation ;  for  it  was  not  enough  to  ameliorate  sUveiy,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
it.  The  mere  force  of  Christian  notions,  and  the  spirit  of  charity  which  was 
spread  at  the  same  time  with  them  over  the  world,  made  so  violent  an  attack  on 
the  state  of  slavery,  that  they  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about' its  com- 
plete abolition.  It  is  impossible  for  society  to  remain  for  a  long  time  under  an 
order  of  things  which  is  formally  opposed  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  imbued. 
According  to  Christian  maxims,  all  men  have  a  common  origin  and  the  same 
destiny;  all  are  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ;  all  are  obliged  to  love  each  other 
with  cdl  their  hearts,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities,  to  avoid  offendinff 
each  other  even  in  words ;  all  are  equal  before  Gtod,  for  they  will  all  be  judged 
without  exception  of  persons.  Christianity  extended  and  took  root  everywhere 
— ^took  possession  of  all  classes,  of  all  branches  of  society;  how,  then,  could 
the  state  of  slavery  last — a  state  of  degradation  which  makes  man  the  property 
of  another,  allows  him  to  be  sold  lu:e  an  animal,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
sweetest  ties  of  family  and  of  all  participation  in  the  advantages  of  society  ? 
Two  things  so  opposite  could  not  exist  together ;  the  laws  were  in  &vor  of 
slavery,  it  is  true ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  Christianity  did  not  make  a  direct 
attack  on  those  laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  it  do  ?  It  strove  to 
make  itself  master  of  ideas  and  manners,  communicated  to  them  a  new  impulse, 
and  gave  them  a  different  direction.  In  such  a  case,  what  did  laws  avail  ? 
Their  rigor  was  relaxed,  their  observance  was  neglected,  their  equity  began  to 
be  doubted,  their  utility  was  disputed,  their  fatu  effects  were  remarked,  and 
they  gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  so  that  sometimes  it  was  not  necessaiy  to 
strike  a  blow  to  destroy  them.  They  were  thrown  aside  as  things  of  no  use ; 
or,  if  they  deserved  the  trouble  of  an  express  abolition,  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  ceremony;  it  was  a  boc^  interred  with  honor. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  what  I  have  just  sud,  that  in  attributing  so 
much  importance  to  Christian  ideas  and  manners,  I  mean  that  the  triumph  of 
these  ideas  and  manners  was  abandoned  to  that  force  alone,  without  that  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  the  time  and  circumstances  required. 
Quite  the  contrary :  the  Church,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  called  to  her 
aid  all  the  means  the  most  conducive  to  the  desired  result.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  requisite,  to  secure  the  work  of  emancipation,  to  protect  from  all  assault 
the  liberty  of  tiie  freed — ^liberty  which  unhappily  was  often  attacked  and  put  in 
great  danger.  The  causes  of  this  melancholy  fact  may  be  easily  found  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  ideas  and  manners,  in  the  cupidity  of  powerful  men,  the 
system  of  violence  made  general  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  in  the 
poverty,  neglect,  and  total  want  of  education  and  morality  in  which  slaves  must 
have  been  when  they  quitted  servitude.  It  must  be  supposed  that  a  great 
number  of  them  did  not  know  all  the  value  of  liberty;  that  they  did  not  always 
conduct  themselves,  in  their  new  state,  aocording  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  exigences  of  justice ;  and  that,  newly  entered  on  the  possession  of  the  ri^ts 
of  freemen,  they  did  not  know  how  to  fulfil  all  their  new  obligations.  But 
these  different  inconveniences,  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  things,  were  not 
^o  hinder  the  consummation  of  ai^  enterprise  called  for  both  by  religion  and 
humanity,  and  it  was  proper  to  be  resigned  to  them  from  the  consideration  of 
the  numerous  motives  for  excusing  the  conduct  of  the  enfranchised ;  the  state 
which  these  men  had  just  quitted  had  checked  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 
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The  liberty  of  newlj-emanoipated  slaves  was  protected  against  the  attacks  of 
injustice,  and  clothed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  from  the  time  that  their 
ei^fratichisement  was  connected  with  thinn  which  Uien  exercised  the  most  pow* 
erfol  ascendency.  Now  the  Church,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  was  in  this 
influential  po«tion ;  therefore  the  custom,  which  was  then  introduced,  of  per- 
forming the  manumission  in  the  churches,  was  undoubtedly  very  favorable  to 
the  proeress  of  liberty.  This  custom,  by  taking  the  pkce  of  ancient  usages, 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  tacit  declaration  of  the 
value  of  human  liberty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  proclamation,  with  additional 
authority,  of  the  equality  of  men  before  Him  ;  for  the  manumission  was  made 
in  the  same  place  where  it  was  so  often  read,  that  before  Him  there  was  no  ex- 
ception of  persons ;  where  all  earthly  distinctions  disappeared,  and  all  men  were 
commingled  and  united  by  the  sweet  ties  of  fraternity  and  love.  This  method 
of  manumission  more  clearly  invested  the  Church  with  the  rieht  of  defending 
the  liberty  of  the  enfranchised.  As  she  had  been  witness  to  the  act,  she  ooulS 
testify  to  the  spontaneity  and  the  other  circumstances  which  assured  its  validitj; 
Ae  could  even  insist  on  its  observance,  by  representing  that  the  promised  liberty 
could  not  be  violated  without  profaning  the  sacred  place,  without  breaking  a 
I^edge  which  had  been  given  in  the  presence  of  Gkxl  himself.  The  Church  did 
not  rorget  to  turn  these  circumstances  to  the  advantage  of  the  freed.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  first  Council  of  Orange,  held  in  441,  ordains,  in  its  7th  canon,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  check,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  whoever  desired  to  reduce 
to  any  kind  of  servitude  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  church.  A  century  later  we  find  the  same  prohibition  repeated  in  the 
7th  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549. 

The  protection  riven  by  the  Church  to  fi«ed  slaves  was  so  manifest  and 
known  to  all,  that  we  custom  was  introduced  of  especially  recommending  them 
to  her.  This  recommendation  was  sometimes  made  by  will,  as  the  Council  of 
Orange,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  gives  us  to  understand ;  for  it  orders  that 
the  emancipated  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  Church  by  will,  shall  be 
protected  from  all  kinds  of  servitude,  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  this  recommendation  was  not  always  made  in  a  testamentary  form.  We 
read  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  that  when 
any  enfranchised  persons  had  been  recommended  to  tiie  Church,  neither  they 
nor  their  children  could  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Church :  here  they 
speak  in  general,  without  limitation  to  cases  in  which  there  had  been  a  will. 
The  same  regulation  may  be  seen  in  another  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  688, 
which  simply  says,  that  the  Church  will  receive  under  her  protection  only 
the  enfranchised  of  individuals  who  shall  have  taken  care  to  recommend  them 
to  her. 

In  the  absence  of  all  particular  recommendation,  and  even  when  the  manu- 
mission had  not  been  made  in  the  Church,  she  did  not  cease  to  interest  herself 
in  defending  the  freed,  when  their  liberty  was  endangered.  He  who  has  any 
r^ard  for  we  dignity  of  man,  and  any  feeling  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  will 
certainly  not  find  it  amiss  that  the  Church  interfered  in  affairs  of  this  kind ; 
indeed,  she  acted  as  every  jrenerous  man  should  do,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  protecting  the  weak.  We  shall  not  be  displeased,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  506,  a  regu- 
lation commanding  the  Church,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  those  to  whom  their  masters  had  given  liberty  in  a  lawful  way. 

The  leal  of  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places  for  the  redemption  of  captives 
has  no  less  contributed  to  the  great  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  know 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  slaves  owed  their  servitude  to  the  reverses  of 
war.  The  mild  character  which  we  see  in  modem  wars  would  have  appeared 
fabuknu  to  the  ancients.     Woe  to  the  vanquished  I  might  then  be  sud  witk 
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perfect  truth ;  there  was  nothing  but  slavery  or  death.  The  evil  was  rendered 
still  greater  by  a  fatal  prejudice,  which  was  felt  with  respect  to  the  redemption 
of  captives — a  prejudice  which  was,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a  trait  of  remark- 
able heroism.  No  doubt  the  heroic  firmness  of  Begulus  is  worthy  of  all  admi- 
ration. The  hair  stands  upon  our  head  when  we  read  the  powerful  description 
of  Horace ;  the  book  falls  from  our  hands  at  this  terrible  passage : 

**  Fertnr  pndicsB  oo^jngis  osoulum 
Panroflqne  natos,  nt  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  remoTiase,  et  viiilem 
Tonrus  huml  posuisse  vnltum." — Lib.  iil.  od.  5. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  lay  aside  the  deep  impression  which  such  heroism  produces 
on  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  at  all  that  shows  a  great  soul,  we  must  confess  that 
this  virtue  bordered  on  ferocity ;  and  that,  in  the  terrible  discourse  of  ReguluS| 
that  is  a  cruel  policy,  against  which  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  strongly 
recoil,  if  the  mind  were  not,  as  it  were,  prostrated  at  the  sight  of  the  sublime 
disinterestedness  of  the  speaker.  Christianity  could  not  consent  to  such  doc- 
trines ;  it  could  not  allow  the  maxim  to  be  maintained  that,  in  order  to  render 
men  brave  in  battle,  it  was  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  hope.  The  wonderful 
traits  of  valor,  the  magnificent  scenes  of  force  and  constancy,  which  shine  in 
every  page  of  the  history  of  modem  nations,  eloquently  show  Uiat  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  deceived ;  gentleness  of  manners  may  be  united  with  heroism. 
The  ancients  were  always  in  excess,  either  in  cowardice  or  ferocity ;  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  has  been  taught  to  mankind 
by  the  Christian  religion.  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  its  principles  of 
fraternity  and  love,  regarded  the  redemption  of  captives  as  one  of  die  worthiest 
objects  of  its  charitable  zeal.  Whether  we  consider  the  noble  traits  of  parti- 
cular actions,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  or  observe  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  therein  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

A  celebrated  writer  of  our  times,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  has  described  to  us 
a  Christian  priest  who,  in  the  forests  of  France,  voluntarily  made  himself  a 
slave,  who  devoted  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  a  Christian  soldier,  and 
thus  restored  a  husband  to  his  desolate  wife,  and  a  father  to  three  unfortunate 
orphan  children.  The  sublime  spectacle  which  Zachary  offers  us,  when  endur- 
ing slavery  with  calm  serenity  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  unhappy 
being  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed  his  liberty,  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet 
More  than  once,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  such  examples  were  seen ;  and 
he  who  has  wept  over  the  sublime  disinterestedness  and  unspeakable  charity  of 
Zachary,  may  be  sure  that  his  tears  are  only  a  tribute  to  the  truth.  <<  We 
have  known,"  says  St.  Clement  the  Pope,  "  many  of  ours  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  captivity,  in  order  to  ransom  their  brethren."  (^Fir$t  Letter  to  the 
Oorinth,  c.  55.)  The  redemption  of  captives  was  so  carefully  provided  for  by 
the  Church  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient  canons,  and  to  fulfil  it,  she 
sold,  if  necessary,  her  ornaments,  and  even  the  sacred  vessels.  When  unhappy 
captives  were  in  question,  her  charity  and  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  went 
so  far  as  to  ordain  that,  however  hsA  might  be  the  state  of  her  affairs,  their 
ransom  should  be -provided  for  in  the  first  instance.  (CbtM.  12,  5,  2.)  In  the 
midst  of  revolutions  produced  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians,  we  see  that  the 
Church,  always  constant  in  her  designs,  forgot  not  the  noble  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  The  beneficent  regulations  of  the  ancient  canons  fell  not  into 
forffetfiilness  or  desuetude,  and  the  generous  words  of  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan, 
in  mvor  of  slaves,  found  an  echo  which  ceased  not  to  be  heard  amid  the  chaos 
of  those  unhappy  times.  We  see  by  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Mdcon, 
held  in  585,  that  priests  undertook  the  ransom  of  captives  by  devoting  to  it  the 
Church  property.   The  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  625,  inflicts  the  punishment 
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of  suspension  from  his  functions  on  the  bishop  who  shall  have  destroyed  the 
ncred  yessels;  bat  with  generous  foresight,  it  adds,  ''for  any  other  motive 
than  the  redemption  of  captives  )**  and  long  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  canon 
of  ^e  Council  of  Yemeuil,  held  in  844,  we  find  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  used  for  that  merciful  purpose.  When  the  captive  was  restored  to  liberty, 
the  Church  did  not  deprive  him  of  her  protection ;  she  was  careful  to  continue 
it,  by  giving  him  letters  of  recommendation,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protect- 
ing him  from  new  trouble  during  his  journey,  and  of  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  repairing  his  losses  during  his  captivity.  We  find  a  proof  of  this  new 
kind  of  protection  in  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  583, 
which  oitlains  that  bishops  shall  state  in  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
they  give  to  captives,  the  date  and  price  of  their  ransom.  The  zeal  for  this 
work  was  displayed  in  the  Church  with  so  much  ardor,  that  it  went  so  far  as  to 
commit  acts  of  imprudence  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  compelled  to 
check.  These  excesses,  and  this  mistaken  zeal,  prove  how  great  was  the  spirit 
of  charity.  We  know  by  a  Council,  called  that  of  St.  Patrick,  held  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  451  or  456,  that  some  of  the  clergy  ventured  to  procure  the  free- 
dom of  captives  by  inducing  them  to  run  away.  The  Council,  by  its  thirty- 
second  canon,  very  prudently  checks  this  excess,  by  ordaining  that  the  ecclesiastic 
who  desires  to  ransom  captives  must  do  so  with  his  own  money ;  for  to  steal 
them,  by  inducing  them  to  run  away,  was  to  expose  the  clergy  to  be  considered 
as  robbers,  which  was  a  dishonor  to  the  Church.  A  remarkable  document, 
which,  while  showing  us  the  spirit  of  order  and  equity  which  guides  the  Church, 
at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  judge  how  deeply  was  engraved  on  men's  minds 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  holy,  meritoriauSy  and  generous  to  give  liberty  to  captives ; 
for  we  see  that  some  persons  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  excellence  of 
the  work  justified  seizing  them  forciblv.  The  disinterestedness  of  the  Church 
on  this  point  is  not  less  laudable.  When  she  had  employed  her  funds  in  the 
ransom  of  a  captive,  she  did  not  desire  from  him  any  recompense,  even  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  discharge  the  debt.  We  have  a  certain  proof  of  this 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory,  where  we  see  that  that  Pope  reassures  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  freed  with  the  money  of  the  Church,  and  who  feared  that 
after  a  time  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  sum  expended  for  their 
advantage.  The  Pope  orders  that  no  one,  at  any  time,  shall  venture  to  disturb 
either  Uiem  or  their  heirs,  seeing  that  the  sacred  canons  allow  the  employment 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church  for  the  ransom  of  captives.  (L.  7,  ep.  14.) 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  for  so  holy  a  work  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves ;  the  influence  of  it  was  so  much 
the  more  salutary,  as  it  was  developed  precisely  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
needed,  that  is,  in  those  ages  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fluctuations  of  so  many  peoples,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  invading  nations,  rendered  wars  so  frequent,  revolutions  so  constant,  and 
the  empire  of  force  so  habitual  and  prevailing.  Without  the  beneficent  and 
liberating  intervention  of  Christianity,  the  mimense  number  of  slaves  be- 
queathed by  the  old  society  to  the  new,  fsur  from  diminishing,  would  have  been 
augmented  more  and  more ;  for  wherever  the  law  of  brute  force  prevails,  if  it 
be  not  checked  and  softened  by  a  powerful  element,  the  human  race  becomes 
rapidly  debased,  the  necessary  result  of  which  is  the  increase  of  slavery.  This 
lamentaUe  state  of  agitation  and  violence  was  in  itself  very  likely  to  render 
the  efforts  which  the  Church  made  to  abolish  slavery  useless ;  and  it  was  not 
without  infinite  trouble  that  she  prevented  what  she  succeeded  in  preserving  on 
one  side,  from  beinff  destroyed  on  the  other.  The  absence  of  a  central  power, 
the  complication  of  social  relations,  almost  always  badly  determined,  often 
affected  by  violence,  and  always  deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  stability  and  ocm- 
aisteney,  was  the  reason  why  tiiere  was  no  security  either  for  things  or  peiBOfiBy 
u 
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and  thmt  while  properties  were  uneeMmgiy  invided^  personfl  were  deprived  of 
llieir  liberty.  So  that  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  to  fight  against  the  violence 
of  individuals,  as  had  been  formerly  done  against  manners  and  legialatioiL 
We  see  that  the  third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  about  666,  excom- 
municates those  who  unjustly  retain  free  persons  in  slavery ;  in  the  seventeenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  625,  it  is  forbidden,  under  the  same 
penaltv,  to  pursue  free  persons  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  slavery :  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  the  barbarous  custom 
of  dealing  in  men,  like  animals,  is  proscribed :  and  in  the  seventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Coblents,  held  in  922,  he  who  takes  away  a  Christian  to  sell  him  is 
declared  guiltv  of  homicide;  a  remarkable  declaration,  when  we  see  liberfr 
valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  life  itself.  Another  means  of  which  the  Church 
availed  herself  to  abolish  slavery  was,  to  preserve  for  the  unfortunate  who  had 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  misery,  a  sure  means  of  quitting  it 

We  have  already  remarked  above  that  indigence  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
slavery,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  was  frequently  the  cause  among  the  G^uls, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  passage  of  Caesar.  We  also  know  that  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  law,  he  who  had  fallen  into  slavery  could  not  recover  his  liberty  without 
the  consent  of  his  master ;  as  the  slave  was  really  property,  no  one  eould  dis- 
pose of  him  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  and  least  of  all  himself.  This 
law  was  in  accordance  with  Pagan  doctrines,  but  Christianity  regarded  the  thing 
differently ;  and  if  the  slave  was  still  in  her  eyes  a  property,  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  man.  Thus  on  this  point  the  Church  refused  to  follow  the  strict  rules 
of  other  properties ;  and  when  there  was  the  least  doubt,  at  the  first  &vorable 
opportunity  she  took  the  side  of  the  slave.  These  observations  make  us  under- 
stand all  the  value  of  the  new  law  introduced  by  the  Church,  which  ordained 
that  persons  who  had  been  sold  by  necessity  should  be  able  to  return  to  their 
former  condition  by  restoring  the  price  which  they  had  received.  This  law, 
which  is  expressly  laid  down  in  a  French  Council,  held  about  616  at  Boneuil, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  conquests  of 
liberty ;  it  supported  in  the  heart  of  the  slave  a  hope  which  urged  him  to  seek 
and  put  into  operation  the  means  of  obtaining  his  ransom,  and  it  placed  his 
liberty  within  the  power  of  any  one  who,  touched  with  his  xmhappy  lot,  was 
willing  to  pay  or  lend  the  necessary  sum.  Let  us  remember  what  we  haveaaid 
of  the  ardent  zeal  which  was  awakened  in  so  many  hearts  for  woifa  of- Ais 
kind ;  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  always  oonaidared 
as  well  employed  when  it  was  used  for  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate^  and  we 
shall  understand  the  incalculable  influence  of  the  regulation  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  to  close  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  slavery,  and  prepare  a  wide  path  to  universal  emancipation. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Jews  also  contributed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  singular  people,  who  bear  on  their  forehead  the  mark 
of  proscription,  and  are  found  dispersed  among  all  nations,  like  fragments  of 
insoluble  matter  floating  in  a  liquid,  seek  to  console  themselves  in  their  misfor- 
tune by  accumulating  treasures,  and  appear  to  wish  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  contemptuous  neglect  in  which  they  are  left  by  other  nations,  by  gaining 
possession  of  their  wealth  by  means  of  insatiable  usury.  In  times  when  revo- 
lutions and  so  many  calamities  must  necessarily  have  produced  distress,  the 
odious  vice  of  unfeeling  avarice  must  have  had  a  &tal  influMMe.    The  harsh* 
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11688  «nd  cruelty  of  ancient  laws  and  manners  concerning  debtors  were  not 
effitu^ed^  liberty  was  far  from  being  estimated  at  its  just  value,  and  examples  of 
persons  who  sold  it  to  relieve  their  necessities  were  not  wanting;  it  was  there- 
fore important  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  wealthy  Jews  from  reaching  an 
exorbitant  extent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  liberty  of  Christians.  The  unhappy 
notoriety  which,  after  so  many  centuries,  attaches  to  the  Jews  in  this  matter, 
proves  that  this  danger  was  not  imaginary;  and  facts  of  which  we  are  now 
witnesses  are  a  confirmation  of  what  we  advance.  The  celebrated  Herder,  in  his 
AdrcuhUf  ventures  to  prognosticate  that  the  children  of  Israel,  from  their  sys- 
tematic and  calculating  conduct,  will  in  time  make  slaves  of  all  Christians.  If 
this  extraordinarv  and  extravagant  apprehension  could  enter  the  head  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  m  circumstances  which  are  certainly  infinitely  less  favorable  to 
the  Jews,  what  was  to  be  feared  from  this  people  in  the  unhappy  times  of  which 
we  speak  ?  From  these  considerations,  every  impartial  observer,  every  man  who 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  wretched  desire  of  taking  the  part  of  every 
kind  of  sect,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  accusing  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  at  the  risk  of  speaking  against  the  interests  of  humanity;  every  observer 
who  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  less  alarmed  by  an  irruption  of  Caffires  than 
by  any  regulation  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  appears  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  extend  the  circle  of  its  prerogative ;  every  man,  I  say,  who  is  neither 
thus  bitter,  little,  nor  pitiful,  will  see,  not  only  without  being  scandalized,  but 
even  with  pleasure,  that  the  Church,  with  prudent  vigilance,  watched  the  pro- 
gresB  of  the  Jews,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  favoring  their  Christian  slaves, 
until  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have  any. 

The  third  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  538,  by  its  13th  canon,  forbids  Jews  to 
compel  Christian  slaves  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Jgsus  Christ. 
This  regulation,  which  guarantied  the  libertv  of  the  slave  in  the  sanctuary  of 
conscience,  rendered  him  respectable  even  m  the  eyes  of  his  master :  it  was 
besides  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  man,  it  was  a  declaration  that 
slavery  could  not  extend  its  dominion  over  the  sacred  region  of  the  mind.  Tet 
this  was  not  enough ;  it  was  proper  also  that  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  should 
be  facilitated  to  the  slaves  of  Jews.  Three  years  only  pass  away ;  a  fourth 
Council  is  held  at  Orleans ;  let  us  observe  the  process  which  the  question  had 
made  in  so  short  a  time.  This  Council,  by  its  30tE  canon,  allows  the  Christian 
slaves  who  shall  take  refuge  in  the  church  to  be  ransomed,  on  paying  to  their 
Jewish  master  the  proper  price.  .  If  we  pay  attention,  we  eiiall  see  that  such  a 
regulation  must  have  produced  abundant  results  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  it  gave 
Christian  slaves  the  opportunity  of  flying  to  the  churches,  and  there  imploring, 
with  more  eflect,  the  charity  of  their  brethren,  to  gain  die  price  of  their  ran- 
som. The  same  Council,  in  its  81st  canon,  ordains  that  the  Jew  who  shall  per- 
vert a  Christian  slave  shall  be  condemned  to  lose  all  his  slaves ;  a  new  sanction 
given  to  the  security  of  the  slave's  conscience — a  new  way  opened  to  liberty. 
The  Church  constantly  advanced  with  that  unity  of  plan — that  admirable  con- 
sistency— whiol  even  her  enemies  have  acknowledged  in  her.  In  the  short 
interviJ  between  the  period  alluded  to  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, her  progress  was  more  perceptible.  We  observe,  in  the  canonical  regula- 
tions of  the  latter  period,  a  wider  scope,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  greater  bold- 
ness. In  the  Council  of  Mftcon,  held  in  581  or  582,  canon  16,  Jews  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  have  Christian  slaves ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  ransom  thoee 
who  are  in  their  possession  for  twelve  sous.  We  'find  the  same  prohibition  in 
the  14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589 ;  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Chureh  shows  what  her  desire  is ;  she  is  unwilling  that  a  Christian  should  be  in 
any  way  the  slave  of  a  Jew.  Constant  in  her  design,  she  checked  the  evil  br 
all  the  means  in  her  power;  if  it  was  necessary,  luniting  the  right  of  sell- 
ing  alaves,  when  there  was  danger  of  their  fidling  into  we  lian&  of  Jews. 
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Thns  we  see  that,  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chdlons,  held  in  650,  it 
u  forbidden  to  sell  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  lest  thej  should  fidl 
into  the  power  of  Jews.  Tet  the  intention  of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  not 
understood  by  all,  and  her  views  were  not  seconded  as  they  ought  to  have  been; 
but  she  did  not  cease  to  repeat  and  inculcate  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  there  were  found  clergy  and  laity  who  sold  their  Christian  slaves  to 
Jews.  The  Church  labored  to  check  this  abuse.  The  tenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  657,  by  it«  7th  canon,  forbids  Christians,  and  especially  clerics,  to  sell 
their  slaves  to  Jews ;  the  Council  adds  these  noble  words :  ''  They  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  these  slaves  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
wnerefore  they  ought  rather  to  buy  than  sell  them." 

This  ineffable  goodness  of  a  God  made  man,  who  had  shed  His  blood  for  the 
redemption  of  all  men,  was  the  powerful  motive  which  urged  the  Church  to 
interest  herself  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves ;  and,  in- 
deed, was  it  not  enough  to  inspire  horror  for  so  degrading  an  inequality,  to 
think  that  these  same  men,  reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes,  had  been,  as  well  as 
their  masters,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarchs  upon  earth,  the  objects 
of  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  Most  High?  '< Since  our  Redeemer,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,''  said  Pope  S.  Gregory,  '^  has  deigned,  in  His  eoodness, 
to  assume  the  flesh  of  man,  in  order  to  restore  to  us  our  pristine  liberty,  by 
breaking,  through  the  means  of  His  Divine  grace,  the  bonds  of  servitude,  which 
held  us  captives,  it  is  a  salutary  deed  to  restore  to  men,  by  enfranchisement, 
theii*  native  liberty;  for,  in  the  beginning,  nature  made  them  all  free,  and  they 
have  only  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  by  the  law  of  nations.'' 
(L.  5,  lett.  72.) 

During  all  times  the  Church  has  considered  it  very  necessary  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  alienation  of  her  property;  and  it  may  be  said  thatithe 
general  rule  of  her  conduct  in  this  point  was  to  trust  very  little  to  the  discretion 
of  any  one  of  her  ministers  individually ;  she  thus  endeavored  to  prevent  dila- 
pidations, which  otherwise  would  have  been  frequent.  As  her  possessions  were 
dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  intrusted  to  ministers  chosen  from  idl  classes  of  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  the  various  influences  which  the  relations  of  blood,  friend- 
ship, and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  the  effects  of  difference  of  character, 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  even  of  times  and  places,  always  exercise,  the  Church 
showed  herself  very  watchful  in  giving  her  sanction  to  the  power  of  alienation; 
and,  when  requisite,  she  knew  how  to  act  with  salutaiy  rigor  against  those  mi- 
nisters who,  neglecting  their  duty,  wasted  the  funds  confided  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  was  not  stopped  by  any  consideration 
when  the  ransom  of  captives  was  in  question ;  it  may  be  also  shown  that,  with 
respect  to  property  in  slaves,  she  saw  things  in  a  different  light,  and  changed 
her  rigor  into  indulgence.  When  slaves  had  faithfully  served  the  Church,  the 
Bishops  could  grant  them  their  liberty,  and  add  a  gift  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining themselves.  This  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  slaves  appears  to  have 
been  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
regulation  opened  a  wide  door  to  their  charity;  at  the  same  time,  it  stimulated 
the  slaves  to  behave  themselves,  so  as  to  deserve  so  precious  a  recompense.  As 
it  might  happen  that  the  succeeding  Bishop  might  raise  doubts  as  to  the  sufli- 
dency  of  the  motives  which  induced  his  predecessor  to  give  liberty  to  a  slave, 
and  attempt  afterwards  to  call  it  in  question,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
respect  the  appointments  of  ^heir  predecessors  on  this  point,  and  leave  to  the 
enfranchised  not  only  their  liberty,  but  also  the  gratuity  which  had  been  given 
to  them  in  lands,  vineyards,  or  houses :  this  is  prescribed  in  the  7th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  the  year  506.  Let  it  not  be  ob> 
jected  that  manumission  is  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  this  Council  in  other 
places;  they  speak  only  in  general  terms,  and  allude  not  to  cases  where  slaves 
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had  merited  well.  Alienations  or  mortgages  made  by  a  Bishop  who  leflt  no  pro- 
perty were  to  be  revoked.  This  regulation  itself  shows  that  it  alludes  to  cases 
in  which  the  Bishops  had  acted  against  the  canons.  Yet  if  he  had  given  liberty 
to  any  slaves^  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  mitigated  in  their  favor^  and  it  was 
ordain^  that  the  enn'anchised  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  This  is 
ordained  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  541.  This  canon 
only  imposes  on  the  enfranchised  the  obligation  of  lending  their  services  to  the 
Church ;  services  which  were  evidently  only  those  of  the  enfranchised.  On  the 
other  hand^  she  recompensed  them  with  the  protection  which  she  always  granted 
to  men  in  this  condition. 

As  another  proof  of  the  indulgence  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  slaves, 
may  be  cited  the  10th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Celchite,  in  England,  held  in 
816,  the  result  of  which  must  have  been  to  enfranchise,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
English  slaves  of  the  Churches  existing  in  the  countries  where  the  Council  was 
observed.  Indeed,  this  canon  ordained  that,  at  the  death  of  a  Bishop,  all  his 
English  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty;  it  added,  that  each  of  the  other  Bishops 
and  Abbots  might  enfranchise  three  slaves  on  the  occasion,  by  giving  each  of 
them  three  sous.  Such  regulations  smoothed  the  way  more  and  more,  and  pre- 
pared circumstances  and  men's  minds,  so  that,  some  time  later,  was  witnessed 
that  noble  scene,  where,  at  the  Council  of  Armagh,  in  1172,  liberty  was  given 
to  all  the  English  who  were  slaves  in  Ireland. 

The  advantageous  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  of  the  Church  were  so 
much  the  more  valuable,  because  a  regulation  newly  introduced  prevented  their 
losing  them.  If  they  could  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  in  this 
case  they  would  have  lost  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  living  under  the 
rule  of  60  kind  a  mistress.  But  happily,  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  them  for 
others ;  and  if  they  left  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  was  for  freedom.  We  have 
a  positive  proof  of  this  regulation  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  (1.  3,  t.  19, 
chape.  8  and  4).  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  document  the  slaves  of  the 
Church  are  regarded  as  consecrated  to  God ;  thereon  is  founded  the  regulation 
which  prevents  their  passing  into  other  hands  and  leaving  the  Church,  except  as 
freemen.  We  also  see  there  that  the  faithful,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  had 
the  custom  of  offering  their  slaves  to  God  and  the  Saints.  By  placing  them 
thus  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  they  put  them  out  of  common  dealing  and 
prevented  their  again  falling  into  profane  servitude.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge  (m 
the  salutary  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  by  these  ideas  and  manners, 
in  which  we  see  religion  so  intimately  alHed  with  the  cause  of  humanity ;  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  that  age  was  highly  religious,  and  that 
which  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  sure  to  ride  in  safety. 

Religious  ideas,  by  constantly  developing  their  strength  and  directing  their 
action  to  all  branches,  were  intended  in  a  special  manner  to  relieve  men  by  all 
possible  means  from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  On  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  a  canonical  regulation  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  a  Coun- 
cil at  Rome,  held  in  595,  and  presided  over  by  that  Pope,  a  new  means  of 
escaping  from  their  degraded  state  was  offered  to  slaves,  by  deciding  that  liberty 
should  be  given  to  all  those  who  desired  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  The 
words  of  the  holy  Pope  are  worthy  of  attention ;  they  show  the  ascendency  of 
religions  motives,  and  how  much  these  motives  preponderated  over  considera- 
tions and  interests  of  a  worldly  nature.  This  important  document  is  found 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory;  it  may  be  read  in  tne  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

To  imagine  that  such  regulations  would  remain  barren,  is  to  mistake  the  spirit 
of  those  times :  on  the  contrary,  they  produced  the  most  important  offsets.  We 
may  form  an  idea  of  them  by  reading  in  the  decree  of  Gratian  (Ditdn.  54,  o.  12), 
that  they  led  to  scandal ;  skves  fled  from  the  houses  of  their  masters  and  took 
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fefuge  in  monasteries,  under  pretext  of  religion.  It  was  neoeflsaiy  to  dieok  tUs 
abuse,  against  which  oomplainte  arose  on  aJl  sides.  Without  waiting  to  consi- 
der what  these  abuses  themselves  indicate,  is  it  difficult  to  ima^e  that  these 
reffulations  of  the  Church  must  have  had  valuable  resulte  f  They  not  only 
gamed  liberty  for  a  great  many  slaves,  but  also  raised  them  very  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  for  they  placed  them  in  a  state  which  every  day  gained  im- 
portance and  acquired  an  immense  prestiee  and  a  powerful  influence.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  profound  change  which  took  place  every  day  in  the  omni- 
lation  of  society,  thaiiks  to  these  various  means,  by  fixinir  our  attention  tor  a 
moment  on  what  resulted  with  respect  to  the  ordination  of  slaves.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  in  accordance  with  her  doctrines.  The 
slave  was  a  man  like  other  men,  and  he  could  be  ordained  as  well  as  the  greatest 
noble.  Yet  while  he  was  subject  to  the  power  of  his  master,  he  was  devoid  of 
the  independence  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ministry;  therefore  it 
was  required  that  he  should  not  be  oidained  until  he  had  been  previously  set  at 
liberty.  Nothing  could  be  more  just,  reasonable,  and  prudent,  than  the  limit 
thus  placed  on  a  discipline  otherwise  so  noble  and  generous — a  discipline  which 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  protest  in  favor  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Church 
solemnly  declared  that  the  misfortune  of  being  a  slave  did  not  reduce  him  below 
the  level  of  other  men,  for  she  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  her  to  choose  her 
ministers  from  among  those  who  had  been  in  servitude.  By  placing  in  so  ho- 
norable a  sphere  those  who  had  been  slaves,  she  labored  with  lofty  generosity 
to  disperse  the  prejudices  which  existed  against  those  who  were  placed  in  that 
unhappy  condition,  and  created  strong  and  effective  ties  between  them  and  the 
most  venerated  class  of  freemen.  The  abuse  which  then  crept  in  of  conferring 
orders  on  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  is  above  all  worthy  of  our 
attention ;  an  abuse,  it  is  true,  altogether  contrary  to  the  sacred  canons,  and 
which  was  checked  by  the  Church  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  but  which  is  not  the 
less  useful  in  enabling  the  observer  duly  to  appreciate  the  profound  effect  of 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.  Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  excuse  what 
was  blamable  therein,  we  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  abuse  itself,  by  con- 
sidering that  it  frequently  happens  that  abuses  are  only  exaggerations  of  a  good 
principle.  Religious  ideas  accord  but  ill  with  slavery,  although  supported  by 
laws ;  thence  the  incessant  struggle,  repeated  under  different  aspecte,  but  always 
directed  towards  the  same  end,  viz.  universal  emancipation.  It  appears  to  us 
that  we  may  now  the  more  confidently  avail  ourselves  of  this  kind  of  argument, 
as  we  have  seen  the  most  dreadful  attempts  at  revolution  treated  with  indul- 
gence, on  account  of  the  principles  with  which  the  revolutioniste  were  imbued 
and  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view ;  objecte  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  nothing  less  than  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  society.  The 
abuse  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  attested  by  the  curious  documente  which  are 
found  collected  in  the  decree  of  Gratian  {Dist.  64,  c.  9, 10, 11, 12).  When  we 
examine  these  documente  with  attention,  we  find,  1st,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
thus  freed  was  very  considerable,  since  the  complainte  on  this  subject  were 
almost  universal :  2d,  that  the  Bishops  were  generally  in  fftvor  of  the  slaves ; 
that  they  carried  their  protection  very  far;  wat  they  labored  in  all  ways  to 
realize  these  doctrines  of  equality ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  in  these  documente 
that  there  was  hardly  a  Bishop  who  could  not  be  charged  with  this  reprehensi- 
ble compliance :  8d,  that  slaves  were  aware  of  this  spint  of  protection,  and  were 
eager  to  throw  off  their  chains  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Church : 
4th,  that  this  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  produced  in  men's  minds 
a  movement  very  favorable  to  liberty;  and  that  this  affectionate  communication 
osteblished  between  slaves  and  the  Church,  then  so  powerful  and  influential, 
must  soon  have  weakened  slavery,  and  rapidly  have  promoted  the  advance  of 
nations  towards  that  liberty  which  completely  triumphed  a  few  centuries  litor. 
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IlieGkiiiGh  of  Spain,  wliose  civilizing  influence  has  received  so  many  eulogioms 
bom  men  certainly  bat  little  attached  to  Catholicity,  equally  displays  her  lofty 
views  and  consummate  prudence  on  this  point.  Charitable  zelEd  in  favor  cif 
slaves  was  so  ardent,  the  tendency  to  raise  them  to  the  saored  ministry  so  de- 
cided, that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  free  scope  to  this  generous  impulse,  while 
reconciling  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry.  Sudi 
was  the  two-fold  object  of  the  discipline  introduced  into  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  was  allowed  to  confer  sacred  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  on 
their  being  previously  enfranchised.  This  is  ordered  by  the  74th  canon  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633 ;  it  is  also  inferred  from  the  11th  canon 
of  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  ordains  that  Bishops  shall  not  int^odnee 
the  slaves  of  the  Church  among  the  clergy  without  having  previously  given 
them  their  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  regulation  was  extended  by  the  18th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Merida,  in  666,  which  gives  to  parish-priests  the  right  of  selecting 
clerks  among  the  slaves  of  their  own  church,  with  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing them  according  to  their  means.  This  wise  discipline  prevented,  without  any 
injustioe,  all  the  difficulties  that  might  have  ensued  from  the  ordination  of 
slaves ;  while  it  was  a  very  mild  way  of  effecting  the  most  beneficent  results, 
since  in  conferring  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  it  was  easy  to  choose 
from  among  them  such  as  were  most  deserving  by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  affording  the  Church  a  most  fsivorable 
and  honorable  mode  of  liberating  her  slaves,  by  enrolling  them  among  her  mi- 
nisters. Finally,  the  Church  by  her  generous  conduct  towards  slaves,  gave  a 
salutary  example  to  the  laity.  We  have  seen  that  she  allowed  the  parochial 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  the  privilege  of  setting  them  hee ;  and  this  must 
have  rendered  it  less  painful  for  laymen  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  when  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  call  the  latter  to  the  sacred  ministry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DOCTRINES  OV  8.  AUGUSTINE  AND   8.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OV 

SLAVERY. — ^Rl^SUMi  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Thus  did  the  Church,  by  a  variety  of  means,  break  the  chains  of  slavery, 
without  ever  exceeding  Uie  limits  marked  out  by  justice  and  prudence :  thus 
did  she  banish  from  among  Christians  that  degrading  condition,  so  contrary  to 
their  exalted  ideas  on  the  dignity  of  man,  and  their  generous  feelings  of  frater- 
nity and  love.  Wherever  Christianity  shall  be  introduced,  chains  of  iron  shall 
be  turned  into  gentle  ties,  and  humiliated  men  shall  raise  their  ennobled  heads. 
With  what  pleasure  do  we  read  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Christianity,  8.  Augustine,  on  this  point  (De  Civil,  Dei,  1.  xix.  o.  14,  15,  16). 
He  estal^shos  in  a  few  words  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  who  rule — 
fiithers,  husbands,  and  masters — ^to  watdi  over  the  good  of  those  who  are  under 
them :  he  lays  down  the  advantage  of  those  who  obey,  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions for  obedience ;  he  says  that  the  just  do  not  rule  from  ambition  or  pride, 
but  from  duty  and  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  their  subjects :  ''  Neque  enim 
dominandi  cupiditate  imperant,  sed  officio  consulendi,  nee  principandi  superbia, 
sed  providenm  misericordia ;''  and  by  these  noble  maxims  he  proscribes  all 
opinions  which  tend  to  tyranny,  or  found  obedience  on  any  degrading  notions; 
but  on  a  sadden,  as  if  tfiis  great  mind  apprehended  some  reply  in  violation  of 
human  dignity,  he  grows  warm,  he  boldly  faces  the  question ;  he  rises  to  hia 
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full  height^  and,  givinff  free  scope  to  the  noble  thoughts  that  ferment  in  his 
mind,  he  invokes  the  idea  of  nature  and  the  will  of  Qod  in  favor  of  the  dignity 
of  man  thus  menaced.  He  says :  *'  Thus  wills  the  order  of  nature ;  thus  hi^ 
man  been  created  by  God.  He  has  given  him  to  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl  on  the  fiioe  of  the  earth.  Be 
has  ordained  (hat  reawntng  creaiures,  made  according  to  Hts  own  imoffe,  shaU 
rule  only  over  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He  has  not  estMished  the  dominion 
of  man  over  man,  hu  that  of  man  over  the  brute"  This  passage  of  S.  Augus- 
tine is  one  of  those  bold  features  which  shine  forth  in  writers  of  genius,  when 
ffrieved  by  the  sight  of  a  painful  object,  they  allow  their  generous  ideas  and 
reelings  to  have  free  scope,  and  cease  to  restrain  their  daring  energies.  Struck 
by  the  force  of  the  expression,  the  reader,  in  suspense  and  breathless,  hastens 
to  read  the  succeeding  lines ;  he  fears  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken,  seduced 
by  the  nobleness  of  nis  heart,  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  genius. 
But,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  he  finds  that  the  writer  has  in  no  degree  de- 
parted from  the  path  of  true  doctrine,  when,  like  a  brave  champion,  he  has 
descended  into  the  arena  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Thus 
does  S.  Augustine  now  appear  to  us :  the  sight  of  so  many  unfortunate  beings 
groaning  in  slavery,  victims  of  the  violence  and  caprice  of  their  masters, 
afflicted  his  generous  mind.  By  the  light  of  reason  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  saw  no  reason  why  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
should  be  condemned  to  live  in  such  debasement ;  wherefore,  when  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  submission  and  obedience,  he  labors  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  ignominy;  and  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  he  seeks  for 
it  in  sin,  in  malediction.  ''The  primitive  just  men,''  says  he,  ''were  rather 
established  as  pastors  over  their  flocks,  than  as  kings  over  other  men ;  whereby 
Ood  gives  us  to  understand  what  was  called  for  by  the  order  of  creation,  and 
what  was  required  by  the  punishment  of  sin ;  for  the  condition  of  slavery  has, 
with  reason,  been  imposed  on  the  sinner.  Thus  we  do  not  find  the  word  slave 
in  the  Scriptures  before  the  day  when  the  just  man,  Noah,  gave  it  as  a  punish- 
ment to  his  guilty  son;  whence  it  follows  that  this  word  came  from  sin,  and  not 
from  nature."  This  manner  of  considering  slavery  as  the  offspring  of  sin,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Divine  malediction,  was  of  the  highest  importance.  By  pro- 
tecting the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  doctrine  completely  destroyed  iH  the 
prejudices  of  natural  superiority  which  the  pride  of  free  men  could  entertain. 
Thereby  also,  slavery  was  deprived  of  all  its  supposed  value  as  a  political  prin- 
ciple or  means  of  government :  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  num- 
berless scourges  inflicted  on  the  human  race  by  the  anger  of  the  Most  High. 
Henceforth  slaves  had  a  motive  for  resignation,  while  the  absolute  power  of 
masters  was  checked,  and  the  compassion  of  all  free  men  was  powerfully  excited. 
All  were  born  in  sin,  all  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  slavery.  To  make  a 
boast  of  liberty  would  have  been  like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  during  an  epi- 
demic, should  boast  of  having  preserved  his  health,  and  imagine  that  on  that 
account  he  had  a  right  to  insult  the  unhappy  sick.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  sla- 
very was  a  scourge,  nothing  more ;  like  pestilence,  war,  famine,  or  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind.  The  duty  of  all  men  was  to  labor  to  remedy  and  abolish  it. 
Such  doctrines  did  not  remain  sterile.  Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  they  were 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world ;  and  not  only  were  they  put  in  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  seen  by  numberless  examples,  but  they  were  caremlly  preserved 
as  a  precious  theory,  throughout  the  confusion  of  the  times.  After  the  lapse 
of  eight  centuries,  we  see  them  repeated  by  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (I.  p.  q.  xcvi.  art.  4).  That  great  man 
does  not  see  in  slavery  either  difference  of  race  or  imaginary  inferiority  or  means 
of  government ;  he  only  considers  it  as  a  scourge  inmcted  on  humanity  by  the 
sins  of  the  first  man. 
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Suoh  is  the  repngnanoe  with  which  Christians  have  looked  upon  slayery:  we 
see  from  this,  how  false  is  the  assertion  of  M.  Guizot :  '^  It  does  not  seem  that 
Christian  society  was  surprised  or  much  offended  hy  it."  It  is  true  there  was 
not  that  blind  dLsturbance  and  irritation  which,  despising  all  barriers  and  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  rules  of  justice  or  the  counsels  of  prudence,  ran  witii 
foolish  haste  to  efface  the  mark  of  degriulation  and  ignominy.  But  if  that  dis- 
turbance and  irritation  are  meant  which  are  caused  by  the  sight  of  oppression 
and  outrages  committed  against  man,  sentiments  which  can  well  accord  with 
longanimity  and  holy  resignation,  and  which,  without  checking  for  a  moment 
the  action  of  charitable  zeal,  nevertheless  avoid  precipitating  events,  preferring 
mature  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  result ;  how  can  this  pertur- 
bation of  mind  and  holy  indignation  be  better  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  than  by  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  we  have  just  quoted? 
What  more  eloquent  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery  can  you  have 
than  the  doctrine  of  these  two  illustrious  doctors  ?  They  declare  it,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  be  the  fruit  of  malediction,  the  chastisement  of  the  prevarication 
of  the  human  race ;  and  they  only  acknowledge  its  existence  by  considering  it 
as  one  of  the  great  scourges  diat  aS^ict  humanity. 

I  have  explained,  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  profound  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Church  to  recommend  obedience  to  slaves,  and  she  cannot  be  re- 
proached on  that  account  with  forgetting  the  rights  of  humanity.  We  must 
not  suppose  on  that  account  that  Christian  society  was  wanting  in  the  boldness 
necessary  for  telling  the  whole  truth ;  but  it  told  only  the  pure  and  wholesome 
truth.  What  took  place  with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  slaves  is  a  proof  of 
what  I  advance.  We  know  that  their  union  was  not  regarded  as  a  real  mar- 
riage, and  that  even  that  union,  such  as  it  was,  could  not  be  contracted  without 
the  consent  of  their  masters,  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  void.  Here 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  reason  and  justice.  What  did  the  Church  do  ?  She 
directly  reprobated  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature.  Let  us  hear 
what  Pope  Adrian  I.  said  on  this  subject:  ''According  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  Jesus  Christ  we  ought  not  to  deprive  either  slaves  or  freemen  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  it  b  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  slaves ;  and  if  their  marriages  have  been  contracted  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  and  repugnance  of  their  masters,  nevertheless  they  ought  not  to  be 
dLraolved  in  any  way."  (De  Conju.  Serv,j  lib.  iv.  torn.  9,  c.  1.)  And  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  regulation,  which  secured  the  liberty  of  slaves  on  one  of 
the  most  important  points,  was  restricted  to  particular  circumstances )  no,  it 
was  something  more ;  it  was  a  proclamation  of  their  freedom  in  this  matter. 
The  Church  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  man,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
should  be  forced  to  obey  the  caprice  or  the  interest  of  another,  without  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  St.  Thomas  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  openly 
maintains  that,  with  respect  to  the  contracting  of  marriage,  slaves  are  not  obliged 
to  obey  their  masters  (2^  2,  q.  104,  art.  5). 

In  the  hasty  sketch  which  I  have  given,  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  the  pro- 
mise which  I  made  at  the  beginning,  not  to  advance  any  proposition  without 
supporting  it  by  undeniable  documents,  and  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  misled 
by  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  so  as  to  concede  to  it  that  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled.  By  passing,  rapidly  it  is  true,  the  course  of  ages,  we  have  shown, 
by  oonvincinff  proofs,  which  nave  been  furnished  by  times  and  places  the  most 
various,  that  it  was  Catholicity  that  abolished  slavery,  in  spite  of  ideas,  manners, 
interests,  and  laws,  which  opposed  obstacles  apparently  invincible ;  and  that  it 
has  done  so  without  injustice,  without  violence,  without  revolutions, — ^with  the 
m^  exquisite  prudence  and  the  most  admirable  moderation.  We  have  seen 
the  Catholic  Church  make  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and  so  efficacious  an  attack  on 

akyenry  that  that  odious  chain  was  broken  without  a  single  violent  stroke. 
16  K  3 
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Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  it  gradually  relaxed  and 
fell  to  pieces.     Her  proceedings  may  be  thus  recapitulated : — 

First,  she  loudly  teaches  the  truth  concerning  the  dignity  of  man ;  she  defines 
the  obligations  of  masters  and  slayes ;  she  declares  them  c<]^ual  before  God,  and 
thus  completely  destroys  the  degrading  theories  which  stein  the  writings  even 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  She  then  comes  to  the  application 
of  her  doctrines :  she  labors  to  improve  the  treatment  of  slaves ;  she  struggles 
against  the  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death ;  she  opens  her  temples  to  them  as 
alliums,  and  when  they  depart  thence,  prevente  their  being  ill-treated ;  she 
labors  to  substitute  public  tribunals  for  private  vengeance.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  ennanchised,  by  oonnectinff  it 
with  religious  motives,  she  defends  that  of  those  bom  free ;  she  labors  to  close 
the  sources  of  slavery,  by  displaying  the  most  active  leal  for  the  redemption  of 
OM)tives,  by  opposing  the  avarice  of  the  Jews,  by  procuring  for  men  who  were 
sold,  easy  means  of  recovering  Iheir  liberty.  The  Church  gives  an  example  of 
mildness  and  disinterestedness ;  she  facilitetes  emancipation,  by  admitting  slaves 
into  monasteries  and  the  ecclesiastical  stete ;  she  facilitetes  it  by  all  the  other 
means  that  charity  suggeste ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  deep  roote  of 
•lavery  in  ancient  society — in  spite  of  the  perturbation  caused  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians — in  spite  of  so  many  wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  which 
in  groat  measure  paralyied  the  effect  of  all  regulating  and  beneficent  action — 
yet  we  see  slavery,  that  dishonor  and  leprosy  of  ancient  civilisation,  rapidly  di- 
minish among  Christians,  until  it  finally  disappears.  Surely  in  all  this  we  do 
not  discover  a  plan  conceived  and  concerted  by  men.  But  we  do  observe  there- 
in, in  the  absence  of  that  plan,  such  unity  of  tendencies,  such  a  perfect  identity 
of  views,  and  such  similarity  in  the  means,  that  we  have  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  the  civilising  and  liberating  spirit  conteined  in  Catholicity.  Accurate 
observers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  in  beholding,  in  the  picture  which  I  have 
just  exhibited,  the  admirable  concord  with  which  the  period  of  the  empire,  that 
of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  that  of  feudality,  all  tended  towards  the 
same  end.  Thoy  will  not  regret  the  poor  regularity  which  distinguishes  the 
exclusive  work  of  man ;  they  will  love,  I  repeat  it,  to  collect  all  the  hcta  scat- 
tered in  the  seeming  disorder,  from  the  foresto  of  Germany  to  the  fields  of 
Boeotia — ^from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  I  have  not  in- 
vented these  facto ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  periods,  and  cited  the  Councils.  The 
reiser  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  the  original  and  in  full,  the  texte 
of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract — a  risumi :  thus  he  may  fullv  convince 
himself  that  I  have  not  deceived  him.  If  such  had  been  my  intention,  surely 
I  should  have  avoided  descending  to  the  level  ground  of  &cte ;  I  should  have 
preferred  the  vague  regions  of  theory ;  I  should  have  called  to  my  aid  high 
sounding  and  seductive  language,  and  all  the  means  the  most  likely  to  enchant 
the  imagination  and  excite  the  feelings ;  in  fine,  I  should  have  placed  myself  in 
one  of  tiiose  positions  where  a  writer  can  suppose  at  his  pleasure  things  which 
have  never  existed,  and  made  the  best  use  of  the  resources  of  imagination  and 
invention.  The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  rather  more  difficult,  perhaps 
less  brilliant,  but  certainly  more  useful. 

We  may  now  inquire  of  M.  Guizot  what  were  the  other  causes,  the  other  ideas, 
the  other  principles  of  civULuUiony  the  spreat  development  of  which,  to  avail  myself 
<tf  his  words,  was  necessary  ''  to  abolish  this  evil  of  evils,  this  iniquity  of  ini- 
quities." Ought  he  not  to  explain,  or  at  least  point  out,  these  causes,  ideas, 
and  principles  of  civilization,  which,  according  to  him,  assisted  the  Church  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  order  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  seeking  or 
divining  them  ?  If  they  did  not  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  where  did 
they  arise  ?  Were  they  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilisation  f  But  oonld 
thttie  lemaina  of  a  scattered  and  almost  annihilated  civilisation  effect  what  thai 
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same  ciyilization,  in  all  its  vigor,  power,  and  splendor,  never  did  or  thought  of 
doing  ? — Were  they  in  the  individual  independence  of  (he  barbarians  f  But 
that  individuality,  the  inseparable  companion  of  violence,  must  consequently 
have  been  the  source  of  oppression  and  slavery.  Were  they  found  in  the  miU- 
Uny patronage  introduced,  according  to  M.  Ouizot,  by  the  barbarians  themselves; 
patronage  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  aristocratical  organization  which 
was  converted  at  a  later  period  into  feudality  ?•  But  what  could  this  patronage 
— an  institution  likely,  on  the  contrary,  to  perpetuate  slavery  among  the  indi- 
gent in  conquered  countries,  and  to  extend  it  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conquerors  themselves — ^what  could  this  patronage  do  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very? Where,  then,  is  the  idea,  the  custom,  the  institution,  which,  bom  out 
of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  slaverv?  Let  any  one  point  out 
to  us  the  epoch  of  its  formation,  the  ^ime  of  its  development ;  let  him  show  us 
that  it  had  not  its  origin  in  Christianity,  and  we  will  then  confess  that  the  latter 
cannot  exclusively  lay  claim  to  the  glorious  title  of  having  abolished  that  de- 
graded condition ;  and  he  may  be  sure  that  this  shall  not  prevent  our  exalting 
that  idea,  custom,  or  institution  which  took  part  in  the  great  and  noble  enter- 
prise of  liberating  the  human  race. 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  of  the  Protestant  churches,  of 
those  ungrateful  daughters  who,  after  having  quitted  the  bosom  of  their  mother, 
attempt  to  calumniate  and  dishonor  her,  where  were  you  when  the  Catholic 
Church  accomplished  in  Europe  the  immense  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery? 
and  how  can  you  venture  to  reproach  her  with  S3rmpathizing  with  servitude,  de- 
grading man,  and  usurping  his  rights  ?  Can  you,  then,  present  any  such  claim 
entitling  you  to  the  gratitude  of  Qie  human  race  ?  What  part  can  you  claim 
in  that  great  work  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  and  grandeur 
of  European  civilization  ?  Catholicity  alone,  without  your  concurrence,  com- 
pleted the  work;  and  she  alone  would  have  conducted  Europe  to  its  lofty 
destinies^  if  you  had  not  come  to  interrupt  the  majestic  march  of  its  mighty 
nations,  by  urging  them  into  a  path  bordered  by  precipices, — a  path  the  end 
of  which  18  concealed  by  darkness  which  the  eye  of  God  alone  can  pierce.  (15) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN   TWO  ORDEBS  OF  OIYIUZATION. 

Wb  have  seen  that  European  civilization  owes  to  the  Catholic  Church  its 
finest  ornament,  its  most  valuable  victory  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  It  was  the  Church  that,  by  her  doctrines,  as  beneficent  as  ele- 
vated, by  a  system  as  efficacious  as  prudent,  by  her  unbounded  generosity,  her 
indefati^ble  zeal,  her  invincible  firmness,  abolbhed  slavery  in  Europe ;  that  is 
to  say,  uie  took  the  first  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  and  laid 
the  first  stone  for  the  wide  and  deep  foundation  of  European  civilization ;  we 
mean  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  abolition  for  ever  of  so  degrading  a  state, 
— universal  liberty.  It  was  impossible  to  create  and  organize  a  civilization  full 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  without  raising  man  from  his  state  of  abjection,  and 
placing  him  above  the  level  of  animals.  Whenever  we  see  him  crouching  at 
another's  feet,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  orders  of  his  master  or  trembling  at 
the  lash ;  whenever  he  is  sold  like  a  beast,  or  a  price  is  set  upon  his  powers  and 
his  life,  civilization  will  never  have  its  proper  development,  it  will  always  be 
weak;  sickly,  and  broken ;  for  thus  humanity  bears  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  its 
forehead. 

After  having  shown  that  it  was  Catholicity  that  removed  that  obstacle  to  all 
iooial  progress,  by,  as  it  were,  cleansing  Eun^  of  the  dic^gusting  leprosy  with 
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which  it  was  infected  from  head  to  foot,  let  us  examine  what  it  has  done  towards 
creating  and  erecting  the  magnificent  edifice  of  European  civilization.  If  we 
seriously  reflect  on  the  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  this  civilization,  we  shall  find 
therein  new  and  powerful  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
gratitude  of  nations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  the  vast  and 
interesting  picture  which  European  civilization  presents  to  us,  and  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  its  principal  perfections ;  therehy  we  shall  he  enahled  the  more  easily 
to  account  to  ourselves  for  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
inspires  us. 

The  individual  animated  hy  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  abounding  in 
activity^  perseverance,  energy,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  his 
&culties ;  woman  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  consort  of  man,  and,  as  it  were, 
recompensed  for  the  duty  of  obedience  by  the  respectful  regards  lavished  upon 
her ;  the  gentleness  and  constancy  of  fEunily  ties,  protected  by  the  powerful 
guarantees  of  ffood  order  and  justice ;  an  admirable  public  conscience,  rich  in 
maxims  of  sublime  moralitv,  in  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  in  sentiments  of 
honor  and  dignity ;  a  conscience  which  survives  the  shipwreck  of  private  moral- 
ity, and  does  not  allow  unblushing  corruption  to  reach  the  height  which  it  did 
in  antiquity ;  a  general  mildness  of  manners,  which  in  war  prevents  great  ex- 
cesses, and  in  peace  renders  life  more  tranquil  and  pleasing ;  a  profound  respect 
for  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  which  makes  private  acts  of  violence  very 
uncommon,  and  in  all  political  constitutions  serves  as  a  salutary  check  on  go- 
vernments; an  ardent  desire  of  perfection  in  all  departments;  an  irresistible 
tendency,  sometimes  ill-directed,  but  always  active,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  many ;  a  secret  impulse  to  protect  the  weak,  to  succour  the  unfortunate — an 
impulse  which  sometimes  pursues  its  course  with  generous  ardor,  and  which, 
whenever  it  is  unable  to  develop  itself,  remains  in  the  heart  of  society,  and  pro- 
duces there  the  uneasiness  and  disquietude  of  remorse ;  a  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  universality,  of  propagandism,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  resources  to  grow 
voung  again  without  danger  of  perishing,  and  for  self-preservation  in  the  most 
important  junctures;  a  generous  impatience,  which  longs  to  anticipate  the 
future,  and  produces  an  incessant  movement  and  agitation,  sometimes  dangerous, 
but  which  are  generally  the  germs  of  great  benefits,  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
strong  principle  of  life ;  such  are  the  great  characteristics  which  distinguish 
European  civilization ;  such  are  tbe  features  which  place  it  in  a  rank  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  civilizations,  ancient  and  modem. 

Read  the  history  of  antiquity;  extend  your  view  over  the  whole  world; 
wherever  Christianity  does  not  reign,  and  where  the  barbarous  or  savage  life  no 
longer  prevails,  you  will  find  a  civilization  which  in  nothing  resembles  our  own, 
and  which  cannot  be  compared  with  it  for  a  moment.  In  some  of  these  states 
of  civilization,  you  will  perhaps  find  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  some 
marks  of  power,  for  they  have  endured  for  centuries;  but  how  have  they  en- 
dured ?  Without  movement,  without  progress ;  they  are  devoid  of  life ;  their 
regularity  and  duration  are  those  of  a  marble  statue,  which,  motionless  itself, 
sees  the  waves  of  generations  pass  by.  There  have  also  been  nations  whose 
civilization  displayed  motion  and  activity ;  but  what  motion  and  what  activity  ? 
Some,  ruled  by  the  mercantile  spirit,  never  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
internal  happiness  on  a  firm  basis ;  their  only  object  was  to  invade  new  countries 
which  tempted  their  cupidity,  to  pour  into  their  colonies  their  superabundant 
population,  and  establish  numerous  feustories  in  new  lands :  others,  continually 
contending  and  fighting  for  a  few  measures  of  political  freedom,  forgot  their 
social  organization,  took  no  care  of  their  civil  liberty,  and  acted  in  the  nar- 
rowest circle  of  time  and  space ;  they  would  not  be  even  worthy  of  having  their 
names  preserved  for  posterity,  if  the  genius  of  the  beautiful  had  not  shone  there 
with  indescribable  chanu;  and  if  the  monuments  of  their  knowledge,  like  a 
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mirror,  had  not  preserved  the  bright  rays  of  Eastern  learning :  others,  great 
and  terrible,  it  is  true,  but  troubled  bj  intestine  dissensions,  bear  inscribed  upon 
their  front  the  formidable  destiny  of  conauest ;  this  destiny  they  fulfilled  by 
subjugating  the  world,  and  immediately  tneir  rapid  and  inevitable  ruin  ap- 
proached :  others,  in  fine,  excited  by  violent  fanaticism,  raged  like  the  waves  of 
ocean  in  a  storm ;  they  threw  themselves  upon  other  nations  like  a  devastating 
torrent,  and  threatened  to  involve  Christian  civilization  itself  in  their  deafening 
uproar ;  but  their  efforts  were  vain ;  their  waves  broke  against  insurmountable 
barriers ;  they  repeated  their  attempts,  but,  always  compelled  to  retire,  they  fell 
back  again,  and  spread  themselves  on  the  beach  with  a  sullen  roar :  and  now 
look  at  the  Eastern  nations;  behold  them  like  an  impure  pool,  which  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  about  to  dry  up ;  see  the  sons  and  successors  of  Mahomet  and 
Omar  on  their  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  European  powers,  begging  a  protection, 
which  policy  sometimes  affords  them,  but  only  with  disdain.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture presented  to  us  by  every  civilization,  ancient  and  modem,  except  that  of 
Europe,  that  is,  the  Christian.  It  alone  at  once  embraces  every  thing  great  and 
noble  in  the  others ;  it  alone  survives  the  most  thorough  revolutions ;  it  alone 
extends  itself  to  all  races  and  climates,  and  accommodates  itself  to  forms  of 
government  the  most  various ;  it  alone,  in  fine,  unites  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
institutions,  whenever,  by  circulating  in  them  its  fertile  sap,  it  can  produce  its 
sweet  and  salutary  fruits  for  the  good  of  humanity.  And  whence  comes  the 
immense  superiority  of  European  civilization  over  all  others  ?  *  How  has  it  be- 
come so  noble,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  fruitful ;  with  the  stamp  of  dignity,  of 
nobility,  and  of  loftiness ;  without  castes,  without  slaves,  without  eunuchs,  with- 
out any  of  those  miseries  which  prey  upon  other  ancient  and  modern  nations  ? 
It  often  happens  that  we  Europeans  complain  and  lament  more  than  the  most 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race  ever  did ;  and  we  forget  that  we  are  the 
privileged  children  of  Providence,  and  that  our  evils,  our  share  of  the  unavoid- 
able patrimony  of  humanity,  are  very  slight,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  suffered  by  other  nations.  Even  the  extent 
of  our  good  fortune  itself  renders  us  difficult  to  please,  and  exceedingly  fasti- 
dious. We  are  like  a  man  of  high  rank,  accustomed  to  live  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  pleasure,  who  is  indignant  at  a  slighting  word, 
is  filled  with  disquietude  and  affliction  at  the  most  trifling  contradiction, '  and 
forgets  the  multitude  of  men  who  are  plunged  in  misery,  whose  nakedness  is 
covered  with  a  few  rags,  and  who  meet  with  a  thousand  insults  and  refusals  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  mind,  when  contemplating  European  civilization,  experiences  so  many 
different  impressions,  is  attracted  by  so  many  objects  that  at  the  same  time 
claim  its  attention  and  preference,  that,  charmed  by  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
it  is  dazzled,  and  knows  not  where  to  commence  the  examination.  The  best 
way  in  such  a  case  is  to  simplify,  to  decompose  the  complex  object,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  simplest  elements.  The  individual,  the  family,  and  society;  these  we 
have  thoroughly  to  examine,  and  these  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  our  inqui- 
ries. If  we  succeed  in  fully  understanding  these  three  elements,  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  slight  variations  which  do  not  affect  their 
essence,  European  civilization,  with  all  its  riches  and  all  its  secrets,  will  be 
presented  to  our  view,  like  a  fertile  and  beautiful  landscape  lit  up  by  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

European  civilization  is  in  possession  of  the  principal  truths  with  respect  to 
the  individual,  to  the  family,  and  to  society ;  it  is  to  this  that  it  owes  all  that 
it  is  and  all  that  it  has.  Nowhere  have  the  true  nature,  the  true  relations  and 
object  of  these  three  things  been  better  understood  than  in  Europe ;  with  respect 
to  them  we  have  ideas,  sentiments,  and  views  which  have  been  wanting  in  other 
civilizations.     Now,  these  ideas  and  feelings,  strongly  marked  on  the  face  of 
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Enropean  natioiLs,  have  inoculated  their  Uws,  manners,  institatioiiay  custoniBi 
and  langoage ;  they  are  inhaled  with  the  air,  for  thej  have  impregnated  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  their  vivifying  aroma.  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  To  the 
&ct,  that  Europe,  for  many  centuries,  has  had  within  its  bosom  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple which  preserves,  propagates,  and  fructifies  the  truth ;  and  it  was  especially 
in  those  times  of  difficulty,  when  the  disorganized  society  had  to  assume  a  new 
form,  that  this  regenerating  principle  had  the  greatest  influence  and  ascendency. 
Time  has  passed  away,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Catholicity  has  under- 
gone vast  vicissitudes  in  its  power  and  influence  on  society;  but  civilization,  its 
work,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  destroyed ;  the  impulse  which  had  been  given 
to  Europe  was  too  powerful  and  well  secured  to  be  easily  diverted  from  its 
course.  Europe  was  like  a  young  man  gifted  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
full  of  health  and  vigor ;  the  excesses  of  labor  or  of  dissipation  reduce  him 
and  make  him  grow  pale ;  but  soon  the  hue  of  health  returns  to  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  limbs  recover  their  suppleness  and  vigor. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  THE  INDIVIDUAI/— OF  THE    FEELINQ  OF  INDIVIDUAL    INDEPENDENCE 

AOCORDING  TO  M.  OUIZOT. 

The  individual  is  the  first  and  simplest  element  of  society.  If  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  well  constituted,  if  he  is  ill  understood  and  ill  appreciated,  there 
will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  real  civilization.  First  of  all,  we 
must  observe,  that  we  speak  here  only  of  the  individual,  of  man  as  he  is  in 
Imnself,  apart  from  the  numerous  relations  which  surround  him  when  we  come 
to  consider  him  as  a  member  of  society.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this, 
that  I  wish  to  consider  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  isolation,  to  carry  him  to  the 
desert,  to  reduce  him  to  the  savage  state,  and  analyze  the  individuality  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  a  few  wandering  hordes,  a  monstrous  exception,  which  is  only 
the  result  of  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to 
revive  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  that  pure  Utopianism  which  can  only  lead  to 
error  and  extravagance.  We  may  separately  examine  the  pieces  of  a  machine, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  its  particular  construction ;  but  we  must  take 
care  not  to  forget  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  not  lose  sight 
of  the  whole,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Without  that,  the  judgment  we 
should  form  of  them  would  certainly  be  erroneous.  The  most  wonderful  and 
sublime  picture  would  be  only  a  ridiculous  monstrosity,  if  its  groups  and  figures 
were  considered  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  its  other  parts ;  in  this  way,  the 
prodigies  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael  might  be  taken  for  the  dreams  of  a 
madman.  Man  is  not  alone  in  the  world,  nor  is  he  bom  to  live  alone.  Besides 
what  is  he  in  himself,  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Be- 
sides the  destiny  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  vast  plan  of  creation,  he  is  raised, 
bv  the  bounty  of  his  Maker,  to  another  sphere,  above  all  earthly  thoughts. 
Grood  philosophy  requires  that  we  should  forget  nothing  of  all  this.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  individual  and  individuality. 

In  considering  man,  we  may  abstract  from  his  quality  of  citizen, — an  abstrac- 
tion which,  far  from  leading  to  any  extravagant  paradoxes,  is  likely  to  make  us 
thoroughly  understand  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  European  civilization,  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics,  which  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
avoid  confounding  it  with  others.  All  will  readily  understand  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  that  these  two 
aspects  lead  to  very  different  considerations ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  how 
fiu:  the  limits  of  thb  distinction  should  extend ;  to  what  extent  the  feeling  of 
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mdependenoe  should  be  admitted ;  what  is  the  sphere  which  ought  to  be 
to  purely  individual  development ;  in  fine,  whatever  is  pdcnhar  to  our  dvilin^ 
iion  on  this  point  We  must  justly  estimate  the  differenoe  which  we  find  herein 
between  our  state  of  society  and  that  of  others ;  we  must  point  out  its  souroe, 
and  its  result ;  we  must  carefully  weigh  its  real  influence  on  the  advance  of 
civilization.  This  task  is  difficult ;  I  repeat  it, — ^for  we  have  here  various  ques- 
tions, great  and  important,  it  is  true,  but  delicate  and  profound,  and  very  easily 
mistaken, — ^it  is  not  without  much  trouble  that  we  can  fix  our  eyes  with  cer- 
tainty on  these  vague,  indeterminate,  and  floating  objects,  which  are  connected 
togeUier  by  no  perceptible  ties. 

We  here  meet  with  the  famous  penonal  independencsy  which,  according  to 
M.  Guizot,  was  brought  by  the  barbarians  from  the  North,  and  played  so  im- 
portant a  part,  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  pro- 
ductive principles  of  European  civilisation.  This  celebrated  publicist,  analysing 
the  elements  of  thb  civilization,  and  pointing  out  the  share  which  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  Church  had  therein,  in  his  opinion,  finds  a  remarkable  principle 
of  productiveness  in  the  feeling  of  individuality,  which  the  Germans  brought 
wim  them,  and  inoculated  into  the  manners  of  Europe.  It  will  not  be  useless 
to  discuss  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  on  this  important  and  delicate  matter.  By 
thus  explaining  the  state  of  the  question,  we  shall  remove  the  important  errors 
of  some  persons,  errors  produced  by  the  authority  of  this  writer,  whose  talent 
and  eloquence  have  unfortunately  given  plausibility  and  semblance  of  truth  to 
what  is  in  reality  only  a  paradox.  The  first  care  we  ought  to  take,  in  combat- 
ing the  opinions  of  tins  writer,  is  not  to  attribute  to  him  what  he  has  not  really 
Slid ;  besides,  as  the  matter  we  are  treating  of  is  liable  to  many  mistakes,  we 
shall  do  well  to  transcribe  the  words  of  M.  Guizot  at  length.  *<  What  we  require 
to  know,"  he  says,  ''  is  the  general  condition  of  society  among  the  barbarians. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  give  an  account  of  it.  We  can  under- 
stand, without  too  much  trouble,  the  municipal  system  of  Rome,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  their  influence  has  continued  down  to  our  times ;  we  find  traces 
of  them  in  many  institutions  and  existing  facts.  We  have  a  thousand  means 
of  recognising  and  explaining  them.  The  manners,  the  social  condition  of  the 
barbarians,  have  entirely  perished ;  we  are  compelled  to  divine  them,  by  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents,  or  by  an  effort  of  imagination." 

What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  manners  of  the  barbarians  is,  indeed, 
little ;  this  is  an  assertion  which  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  not  dispute  with  M . 
Guizot  about  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  facts  which  require  to  be 
filled  up  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  which  compel  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  duigerous  expedient  of  divining.  As  for  the  rest,  I  am  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  questions ;  and  the  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  as  well 
as  the  terms  which  I  have  used,  prove  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  rule  and  compass  in  such  an  examination.  Nevertheless,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  warn  the  reader  on  this  point,  and  combat  the  delusion  into  which 
he  might  be  led  by  a  doctrine  which,  when  fully  examined,  is,  I  repeat  it,  onlv 
a  brilliant  paradox.  ''There  is  a  feeling,  a  fact,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  ''which 
it  is  above  all  necessary  to  understand  well,  in  order  to  represent  to  ourselves 
with  truth  what  a  barbarian  was :  this  is,  the  pleasure  of  individual  independ- 
ence— ^the  pleasure  of  playing  amid  the  chances  of  the  world  and  of  life,  with 
power  and  liberty;  the  joys  of  activity  without  labor;  the  taste  for  an  adven- 
turous destiny,  full  of  surprises,  vicissitudes,  and  perils.  Such  was  the  rulinc 
feeling  of  the  barbarian  state,  the  moral  necessity  which  put  these  masses  oi 
men  in  motion.  To-day,  in  the  regular  society  in  which  we  live,  it  is  difficult 
to  represent  to  one's  self  this  feeling,  with  all  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  barbarians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  is  only  one  work, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  this  character  of  barbarism  is  described  with  all  its 
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fimroei  vis.  The   History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  ly  ike  Ncirmom%j  of  M. 
Thierry — the  only  book  where  the  motives,  the  iDclinations,  the  impulses  whidi 
aotaate  man  in  a  social  state  bordering  on  barbarism^  are  felt  and  described  with 
a  truth  really  Homeric     Nowhere  do  we  see  so  clearly  what  a  barbarian  was, 
and  what  was  his  life.     We  also  find  something  of  this,  although  in  a  very  in- 
ferior degree,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  manner  much  less  simple,  much  less  true,  in 
the  romances  of  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  American  savages.     There  is  in  the  life  of 
the  savages  of  America,  in  the  relations  and  feelings  which  exist  in  those  forests, 
something  which  reminds  one,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans.     No  doubt  these  pictures  are  a  little  ideal,  a  little  poetical ;  the  un- 
&vorable  side  of  barbarian  life  and  manners  is  not  displayed  in  all  its  crudity. 
I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  evils  which  these  manners  produce  in  the  indivi- 
dual social  condition  of  the  barbarian  himself.     In  this  passionate  love  of  per- 
sonal independence,  there  was  something  more  rude  and  coarse  than  one  would 
imagine  from  the  work  of  M.  Thierry;  there  was  a  degree  of  brutality,  of  indo- 
lence, of  apathy,  which   is  not  always  faithfully  described   in   his  pictures. 
Nevertheless,  when  ono  examines  the  thing  to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  brutality, 
coarseness,  and  this  stupid  egotism^  the  taste  for  individual  independence  is  a 
noble  moral  feeling,  which  draws  its  power  from  the  moral  nature  of  man :  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  himself  a  man — the  sentiment  of  personalitv,  of  spon- 
taneous action  in  his  free  development.     Gentlemen,  it  was  by  the  German 
barbarians  that  this  feeling  was  introduced  into  the  civilization  of  Europe ;  it 
was  unknown  to  the  Roman  world,  unknown  to  the  Christian  Church,  unknown 
to  almost  all  the  ancient  civilizations : — ^when  you  find  liberty  in  the  ancient 
civilizations,  it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.     It  is  not  with  his 
personal  liberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  but  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen. 
He  belongs  to  an  association — ^he  is  devoted  to  an  association — ^he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  an  association.     It  was  the  same  with  the  Christian  Church  : 
there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  great  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation — of 
devotion  to  its  laws — ^a  strong  desire  of  extending  its  empire ;  the  religious  feel- 
ing produced  a  reaction  on  the  man  himself — on  his  soul — an  internal  struggle 
to  subdue  his  own  will,  and  make  it  submit  to  the  demands  of  his  faith.     But 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  taste  for  liberty  showing  itself  at  any 
hazard,  with  hardly  any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction — this  feeling,  I 
repeat,  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  and  Christian  society.     It  was  brought  in 
by  the  barbarians,  and  placed  in  the  cradle  of  modem  civilization.     It  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  it  has  produced  such  noble  results,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  bring  it  to  light  as  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  thereof."  (^Histoxre 
Ctinirale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  le^on  2.)     Thb  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, exclusively  attributed  to  a  nation — ^this  vague,  undefinable  feeling — 
a  singular  mixture  of  nobleness  and  brutality,  of  barbarism  and  civilization — is 
in  some  degree  poetical,  and  is  very  likely  to  seduce  the  fancy;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  in  the  contrast,  intended  to  increase  the  efiect  of  the  picture, 
something  extraordinary,  I  will  even  say  contradictory,  which  excites  the  suspi- 
cion of  cool  reason  that  there  is  some  hidden  error  which  compels  it  to  be  on  its 
guard.     If  it  be  true  that  this  phenomenon  ever  existed,  what  was  its  origin  ? 
Will  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  climate  ?     But  how  cau  it  be  imagined 
that  the  snows  of  the  north  protected  what  was  not  found  in  the  ardent  south  ? 
How  comes  it  that  the  feeling  of  personal  independence  was  wanting  precisely 
in  those  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  feeling  of  political  independ- 
ence was  developed  with  so  much  force  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  strange  thing, 
not  to  say  an  absurdity,  if  these  difierent  climates  had  divided  these  two  kin£s 
of  liberty  between  them,  like  an  inheritance  ?     It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
this  feeling  arose  from  the  social  state.     But  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  made 
the  characteristic  mark  of  one  nation :  it  must  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that 
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the  feeling  belonged  to  all  the  nations  who  were  in  the  same  social  condition  as 
ike  Grermans.  Besides^  even  according  to  this  hypothesis,  how  could  that  which 
was  peculiar  to  barbarism  have  been  a  germ,  a  fruitful  principle  of  civilization  ? 
This  feeling,  which  must  have  been  efiaced  by  civilization,  could  not  even  pre- 
serve itself  in  the  midst  thereof,  much  less  contribute  to  its  development.  If 
its  perpetuation  in  some  form  was  absolutely  necessary,  why  did  not  the  same 
thing  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  other  civilizations  ?  Surely  the  Germans  were 
not  the  only  people  who  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north  did  not  present  some  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  this  point  of  view ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  we  find  in  European 
civilization  a  feeling  of  personality,  if  I  may  so  speak,  unknown  to  other  civili- 
zations. But  what  I  venture  to  affirm  is,  that  it  is  little  philosophical  to  have 
reconrse  to  mysteries  and  enigmas  to  explain  the  individuality  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  it  b  useless  to  seek  in  their  barbarism  the  cause  of  the  superiority 
which  European  civilization  possesses  in  this  respect.  To  form  a  clear  idea  of 
this  question,  which  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  important,  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  specify,  in  the  best  way  we  can,  the  real  nature  of  the  barbarian  indivi- 
duality. In  a  pamphlet  which  I  published  some  time  ago,  called  Observations 
Sodalesj  Poiitioues,  et  Economiquesj  sur  les  Biens  du  Clergiy  I  have  incidentally 
touched  upon  this  individuality,  and  attempted  to  give  clear  ideas  on  this  point. 
As  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  since  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
has  been  confirmed,  I  will  transcribe  what  I  then  said,  as  follows :  '^  What  was 
this  feeling  ?  Was  it  peculiar  to  those  nations  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  of  a  social  position  ?  Was  it  perchance  a  feeling  formed  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times,  but  which  is  here  modified  by  particular  circumstances  ? 
What  was  its  force,  its  tendency  ?  How  far  was  it  just  or  unjust,  noble  or 
degrading,  profitable  or  injurious?  What  benefits  did  it  confer  on  society; 
what  evils  ?  How  were  these  evils  combated,  by  whom,  by  what  means,  and 
wi^  what  result  ?  These  questions  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so  compli- 
cated as  they  appear  at  first  sight ;  when  once  the  fundamental  idea  shall  be 
cleared  up,  the  others  will  be  understood  without  difficulty,  and  the  theory, 
when  simplified,  will  immediately  be  confirmed  and  supported  by  history.  There 
is  a  strong,  active,  an  indestructible  feeling  in  the  human  heart  which  urges 
men  to  self-preservation,  to  avoid  evils,  and  to  attain  to  their  well-being  and 
happiness.  Whether  you  call  it  self-love,  instinct  of  preservation,  desire  of 
happiness  or  of  perfection,  egotism,  individuality,  or  whatever  name  you  givo 
to  it,  this  feeling  exists ;  we  have  it  within  us.  We  cannot  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  it  accompanies  us  at  every  step,  in  all  our  actions,  from  the  time  when 
we  first  see  the  light  till  we  descend  into  the  tomb.  This  feeling,  if  you  will 
observe  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  object,  is  nothing  but  a  great  law  of  all 
beings  applied  to  man ;  a  law  which,  being  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  and 
perfecting  of  individuals,  admirably  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  feeling  must  naturally  incline  us  to  hate  oppression,  and 
to  suffer  with  impatience  what  tends  to  limit  and  fetter  the  use  of  our  fEU^ulties. 
The  cause  is  easily  found ;  all  this  gives  us  uneasiness,  to  which  our  nature  is 
repugnant ;  even  the  tenderest  infant  bears  with  impatience  the  tie  that  fastens 
him  m  his  cradle;  he  is  uneasy,  he  is  disturbed,  he  cries. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual,  when  he  is  not  totally  devoid  of  know- 
ledge of  himself,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  are  at  all  developed,  will  feel 
another  sentiment  arise  in  his  mind  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  with  which  all  beings  are  animated,  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  intelligence ;  I  mean,  the  feeling  of  dignity,  of 
value  of  ourselves,  of  that  fire  which,  enkindled  in  our  hearts  in  our  earliest 
years,  is  nourished,  extended,  and  supported  by  the  aliment  afforded  to  it  by 
time,  and  acquires  that  immense  power;  that  expansion  which  makes  ra  so  rest- 
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UaSy  active,  and  agitated  during  all  periods  of  our  life.  The  sabjeetion  of  cm 
man  to  another  wounds  this  feeling  of  dignity;  for  even  supposing  it  to  be 
reconciled  with  all  possible  freedom  and  mildness;  with  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  the  person  subjected,  this  subjection  reveals  a  weakness  or  a  necessitv  which 
compels  him  in  some  degree  to  limit  the  free  use  of  his  faculties.  Such  is  the 
second  origin  of  the  feeling  of  personal  independence.  It  follows  from  what  I 
have  just  said,  that  man  always  bears  within  himself  a  certain  love  of  inde- 
pendence, that  this  feeling  is  necessarily  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  foi 
we  have  found  its  roots  in  the  two  most  natural  feelings  of  man — vii.  the  desire 
of  wU-heing  and  the  con9ci<mmen  of  his  won  dignity.  It  is  evident  that  these 
feelings  may  be  modified  and  varied  indefinitely,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of 
situations  in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed,  morally  and  physically.  With- 
out leaving  the  sphere  which  is  marked  out  for  them  by  their  very  essence,  these 
feelings  may  vary  as  to  strength  or  weakness  on  the  most  extensive  scale;  they 
may  be  moral  or  immoral,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or  vile,  advantageous  or  inju- 
rious. Consequently  they  may  contribute  to  the  individual  the  greatest  variety 
of  inclinations,  of  habits,  of  manners ;  and  thereby  give  very  different  features 
to  the  physiognomy  of  nations,  according  to  the  particular  and  characteristic 
manner  in  which  they  affect  the  individual.  These  notions  being  once  cleared 
up  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  heart  of  man,  we  see  how  all 
questions  which  relate  to  the  feeling  of  individuality  must  be  resolved ;  we  also 
see  that  it  is  useless  to  have  recourse  to  mysterious  language  or  poetiod  expla- 
nations, for  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous 
analysis.  The  ideas  which  man  forms  of  his  own  well-being  and  dignity,  the 
means  which  he  employs  to  promote  the  one  and  preserve  the  other,  these  are 
what  will  settle  the  degrees  of  energy,  will  determine  the  nature  and  signalise 
the  tendency  of  all  these  feelings ;  that  is  to  say,  all  will  depend  on  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  state  of  society  and  the  individual.  Now,  supposing  all  other 
circumstances  to  be  equal,  give  a  man  true  ideas  of  his  own  well-being  and 
dignity,  such  as  reason  and  above  all  the  Christian  religion  teach,  and  you  will 
form  a  good  citizen ;  give  false,  exaggerated,  absurd  ideas,  such  as  are  enter- 
tained by  perverted  schools  and  promulgated  by  agitators  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  and  you  spread  the  fruitful  seeds  of  disturbance  and  disorder. 

'^  In  order  to  complete  the  clearing  up  of  the  important  point  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  we  must  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  particular  fact  which 
now  occupies  us.  If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  nations  who  invaded  and  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire,  confining  ourselves  to  the  facts  which  history  has 
preserved  of  them,  to  the  conjectures  which  are  authorized  by  the  circumstances 
m  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  the  general  data  which  modem  science  has 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  immediate  observation  of  the  different  tribes 
of  America,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  was  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  among  the  invading  barbarians.  In  their  native  countries, 
among  their  mountains,  in  their  forests  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  they  had 
their  family  ties,  their  relationships,  their  religion,  traditions,  customs,  manners, 
attachment  to  their  hereditary  soil,  their  love  of  national  independence,  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  deeds  of  tiieir  ancestors,  and  for  the  glory  acquired  in 
battle ;  in  fine,  their  desire  of  perpetuating  in  their  children  a  race  strong, 
valiant,  and  free;  they  had  their  distinctions  of  family,  their  division  into 
tribes,  their  priests,  chiefs,  and  government.  Without  discussing  the  character 
of  their  forms  of  government,  and  laying  aside  all  that  might  be  said  of  their 
monarchy,  their  public  assemblies,  and  other  similar  points,  questions  which  are 
foreign  to  our  subject,  and  which  besides  are  always  in  some  degree  hypothetical 
and  imaginary,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a  remark  which  none  of  my 
readers  will  deny,  viz.  that  among  them  the  organization  of  society  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  rude  and  superstitioaa  ideas,  gross  habits,  and 
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maikiien;  thai  is  to  say,  that  their  social  condition  did  not  rise  above 
the  leyel  which  had  naturally  been  marked  out  for  it  by  two  imperious  necessi- 
ties :  first,  that  complete  anarchy  should  not  prevail  in  ueir  forests ;  and  second^ 
tint  in  war  they  should  have  some  one  to  lead  their  confused  hordes.  Bom  in 
rigorous  climates,  crowding  on  each  other  by  their  rapid  increase,  and  on  that 
account  obtaining  with  difficulty  even  the  means  of  subostence,  these  nations 
saw  before  their  eyes  the  abundance  and  the  luxuries  of  ample  and  well-culti- 
vated regions ;  they  were  at  the  same  time  urged  on  by  extreme  want,  and 
strongly  excited  by  the  presence  of  plunder.  There  was  nodiing  to  oppose  them 
but  the  feeble  legions  of  an  effeminate  and  decaying  civilization ;  their  own 
bodies  were  strong,  their  minds  full  of  courage  and  audacity;  their  numbers 
augmented  their  boldness ;  they  left  their  native  soil  without  pain ;  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise  developed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Empire  like  a  torrent  which  falls  from  the  mountains,  and  inun« 
dates  the  neighboring  plains.  However  imperfect  was  their  social  condition, 
and  however  rude  were  its  ties,  it  sufficed,  nevertheless,  in  their  native  soil,  and 
amid  their  ancient  manners ;  if  the  barbarians  had  remained  in  their  forests,  it 
may  be  said  that  that  form  of  government,  which  answered  its  purpose  in  its 
way,  would  have  been  perpetuated ;  for  it  was  bom  of  necessity,  it  was  adapted 
to  circumstances,  it  was  rooted  in  their  habits,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  connected 
with  traditions  and  recollections  of  every  kind.  But  these  ties  were  too  weak 
to  be  transported  without  being  broken.  These  forms  of  government  were,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  so  suited  to  we  state  of  barbarism,  and  consequently  so  circum- 
scribed and  limited,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  these  nations  found  themselves  almost  suddenly  placed.  Let 
us  imagine  these  savage  children  of  the  forest  precipitated  on  the  south ;  their 
fierce  chiefs  precede  them,  and  they  are  followed  by  crowds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  they  take  with  them  their  flocks  and  rude  baggage ;  they  cut  to  pieces 
numerous  legions  on  their  way;  they  form  intrenchments,  cross  ditches,  scale 
ramparts,  ravage  the  country,  destroy  forests,  bum  populous  cities,  and  take 
with  them  immense  numbers  of  slaves  captured  on  the  way.  They  overturn 
every  thing  that  opposes  their  fury,  and  drive  before  them  multitudes  who  flee 
to  avoid  fire  and  sword.  In  a  short  time  see  these  same  men,  elated  with  victory, 
euiched  by  immense  booty,  inured  by  so  many  battles,  fires,  sackings,  and  mas- 
sacres, transported,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  a  new  climate,  under  another 
sky,  and  swimming  in  abundance,  in  pleasure,  in  new  enjoyments  of  every  kind. 
A  confused  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  is 
become  their  religion ;  their  principal  chiefs  are  dead  in  battle;  fiimilies  are 
confounded  in  disorder,  races  mixed,  old  manners  and  customs  altered  and  lost. 
These  nations,  in  fine,  are  spread  over  immense  countries,  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations,  differing  in  language,  ideas,  manners,  and  usages ;  imagine,  if  you  can, 
this  disorder,  this  conrasion,  this  chaos^  and  tell  me  whether  the  ties  which 
formed  the  society  of  these  nations  are  not  destroyed  and  broken  into  a  thou^ 
sand  pieces,  and  whether  you  do  not  see  barbarian  and  civilized  society  disappear 
together,  and  all  antiquity  vanish  without  any  thing  new  taking  its  place  ?  And 
at  this  moment,  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  child  of  the  North,  when  he 
feels  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  society  suddenly  loosened,  when  all  the 
chains  that  restrained  his  ferocity  break ;  when  he  finds  himself  alone,  isolated, 
in  a  position  so  new,  so  singular,  so  extraordinary,  with  an  obscure  recollection 
of  his  late  country  and  without  affection  for  that  which  he  has  just  occupied ; 
without  respect  for  law,  fear  of  man,  or  attachment  to  custom.  Do  you  not  see 
him,  in  his  impetuous  ferocity,  indulge  without  limit  his  habits  of  violence, 
wandering,  plunder,  and  massacre  ?  He  confides  in  his  strong  arm  and  activity 
of  foot,  and  led  by  a  heart  full  of  fire  and  coulage,  by  an  imagination  excited 
by  the  view  of  so  many  different  coxmtries  and  by  the  hazards  of  so  many  travels 
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and  combats,  he  rashly  nndertakes  all  enterprises,  rejects  all  sabjection,  throws 
off  all  restraint,  and  delights  in  the  dangers  of  fi*esh  struggles  and  adventures. 
Do  you  not  find  here  the  mysterious  indiyiduality,  the  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, in  all  its  philosophical  reality  and  all  the  truth  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  history  ?  This  brutal  indiyiduality,  this  fierce  feeling  of  independence, 
which  was  not  reconcileable  with  the  well-being  or  with  the  true  dignity  of  the 
individual,  contained  a  principle  of  eternal  war  and  a  continually  wandering 
mode  of  life,  and  must  necessarily  produce  the  degradation  of  man  and  the 
complete  dissolution  of  society.  Far  from  containing  the  germ  of  civilization, 
it  was  this  that  was  best  adapted  to  reduce  Europe  to  Uie  savage  state ',  it  stifled 
society  in  its  cradle ;  it  destroyed  every  attempt  made  to  reorganize  it,  and  com- 
pleted the  annihilation  of  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  civilization." 

The  observations  which  have  just  been  made  may  be  more  or  less  well  founded, 
more  or  less  happy,  but  at  least  they  do  not  present  the  inexplicable  incon- 
sbtency,  not  to  say  contradiction,  of  allying  barbarism  and  brutality  with  civili- 
zation and  refinement;  they  do  not  give  the  name  of  an  eminent  and  fruitful 
principle  of  European  civilization  to  that  which  a  little  further  on  is  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  social  organization.  As 
M.  Guizot,  on  this  last  point,  agrees  with  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  stated, 
and  shows  the  incoherence  of  his  own  doctrines,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to 
quote  hi^  own  words.  "  It  is  clear,"  he  says,  ''  that  if  men  have  no  ideas 
extending  beyond  their  own  existence,  if  their  intellectual  horizon  is  limited  to 
themselves,  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  caprices  of  their  own  passions  and 
wills,  if  they  have  not  among  them  a  certain  number  of  common  notions  and 
feelings,  around  which  they  rally;  it  is  clear,  I  say,  that  no  society  can  be  pos- 
sible among  them ;  that  such  individual,  when  he  enters  into  any  association, 
will  be  a  principle  of  disturbance  and  dissolution.  Whenever  individuality 
almost  absolutely  prevails,  or  man  only  considers  himself,  or  his  ideas  do  not 
extend  beyond  himself,  or  he  obeys  only  his  own  passions,  society,  I  mean  one 
with  any  thing  of  extent  or  permanency,  becomes  almost  impossible.  Now 
such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  last  lecture,  that  we  owe  the  energetic 
feeling  of  individual  liberty  and  humanity  to  the  Germans.  Now,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rudeness  and  ignorance,  this  feeling  is  egotism  in  all  its  brutality, 
in  all  its  unsociability.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  such  was  the  case 
among  the  Germans.  They  consulted  only  their  own  interests,  their  own  pas- 
sions, their  own  wills ;  how  could  this  accord  with  the  social  state  ?  It  was 
attempted  to  make  them  enter  it ;  they  attempted  it  themselves ;  they  soon  left 
it  from  some  sudden  act,  some  sally  of  passion  or  misunderstanding.  Every 
moment  we  see  society  attempted  to  be  formed ;  every  moment  we  see  it  broken 
by  the  act  of  man,  by  the  want  of  the  moral  conditions  necessary  for  its  sub- 
sistence. Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  two  prevailing  causes  of  the  state  of  bar- 
barism. As  long  as  they  lasted,  barbarism  continued."  (Biftoire  GinSrale  de 
la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  le9on  3.) 

With  respect  to  his  theory  of  individuality ,  M.  Guizot  has  met  with  the  com- 
mon fate  of  men  of  great  talents.  They  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon, they  conceive  an  ardent  desire  of  finding  its  cause,  and  they  fall  into 
frequent  errors,  led  away  by  a  secret  tendency  always  to  point  out  a  new,  unex- 
pected, astonishing  origin.  In  his  vast  and  penetrating  view  of  European  civi- 
lization, in  his  parallel  between  this  and  the  most  distinguished  ones  of  antiquity, 
he  discovered  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  the  individuals  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  man  of  modem  Europe,  something  nobler, 
more  independent  than  in  the  Greek  or  Roman ;  it  was  necessary  to  point  out 
the  origin  of  this  difference.  Now  this  was  not  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  the  philosophical  historian  found  himself.     From 
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ike  first  glance  which  he  took  at  the  elements  of  European  ciyilization,  the 
Church  presented  herself  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  influ- 
ential agents  on  the  organisation  of  society;  and  he  saw  issue  from  her  the 
impulse  which  was  most  capable  of  leading  the  world  to  a  great  and  happj 
future.  He  had  already  expressly  acknowledged  this;  and  had  paid  homage  to 
the  truth  in  magnificent  language ;  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  should 
he  again  have  recourse  to  Christianity,  to  the  Church  ?  This  would  have  been 
conceding  to  her  the  whole  of  the  great  work  of  civilization ;  and  M.  Guixot 
was  desirous,  at  all  hazards,  of  giving  her  coadjutors.  Therefore,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  barbarian  hordes,  he  expects  to  <&scover  in  the  swarthy  brows, 
the  savage  countenances,  and  the  menacing  looks  of  these  children  of  the  forest, 
a  type,  somewhat  rude  but  still  very  just,  of  the  noble  independence,  the  eleva- 
tion, and  dignity  which  the  European  bears  in  his  features. 

After  having  explained  the  mysterious  personality  of  the  Germans,  and 
shown  that,  fiur  from  being  an  element  of  civilization,  it  was  a  source  of  disorder 
and  barbarism ;  it  is  besides  necessary  to  examine  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  other  civilizations,  with  respect  to  the 
feeling  of  dignity ;  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what  modifica- 
tions have  been  undergone  by  a  feeling,  which,  considered  by  itself,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  common  to  all  men.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  assertion  of  M.  Guizot,  that  the  feeling  of  penonal  independence,  the  tcuie 
for  liberty,  displaying  itidf  at  aU  hazards,  with  scarcely  any  other  Meet  than 
its  own  satis/action,  was  unknown  to  Roman  society.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a 
comparison,  it  b  not  meant  to  allude  to  the  feeling  of  independence,  in  the  savage 
state,  in  the  state  of  barbarism;  for  as  well  mieht  it  be  said  that  civilized 
nations  could  not  have  the  distinctive  character  of  mrbarism.  But  laying  aside 
that  circumstance  of  ferocity,  we  will  say  that  the  feeling  was  very  active,  not 
only  among  the  Romans,  but  also  among  the  other  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity.  '<  When  you  find  in  ancient  civilization,''  says  M.  Guizot,  "  liberty, 
it  is  poHtical  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  with  his  personal 
Uberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  it  is  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen ;  he  be- 
longs to  an  association,  he  is  devoted  to  an  association,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  an  association."  I  will  not  deny  that  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  an  association  did  exist  among  ancient  nations ;  I  acknowledge  also 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  which  I  intend  to  explain 
further  on ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  taste  for  liberty,  with  scarcely 
any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction,  was  not  more  active  with  ancient 
nations  than  with  us.  Indeed,  what  was  the  object  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
undertook  those  voyages  which,  for  such  remote  times,  were  as  bold  and  perilous 
as  those  of  our  most  intrepid  sailors  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  an  association  that  they  sought  new  territories  with  so  much  ardour,  in  order 
to  amass  there  money,  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  value  ?  Were  they 
not  led  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  to  gratify  themselves  f  Where,  then,  is  the 
association  ?  Where  do  you  find  it  here  ?  Do  you  see  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual, with  his  passions  and  tastes,  and  his  ardour  in  satisfying  them  ?  And 
the  Greeks — ^those  Greeks  so  enervated,  so  voluptuous,  so  spoiled  by  pleasures, 
had  they  not  the  most  lively  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  living  with  perfect  freedom,  with  no  other  object  but  to  gratify  them- 
selves ?  Their  poets  singing  of  nectar  and  of  love ;  their  free  courtesans  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  and  making  sages  forget  their 
philosophical  moderation  and  gravity ;  and  the  people  celebrating  their  festivals 
amid  the  most  fearful  dissoluteness ;  did  they  also  only  sacrifice  on  the  altars 
of  association?  Had  they  not  the  desire  of  gratifying  themselves?  With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  demonstrate  this,  if 
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we  had  to  speak  of  what  are  called  the  glorious  times  of  tlie  BepoUio;  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  Romans  of  the  empire,  with  those  who  lived  at  the  tiaie 
of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians;  with  those  Romans,  greedy  of  pleasures,  and 
devoured  by  that  thirst  for  excess  of  which  histoiy  has  preserved  sneh  shame- 
ful pictures.  Their  superb  palaces,  their  magmficent  villas,  their  delioions 
Imths,  their  splendid  festive  halls,  their  tables  loaded  with  riches,  their  efiemi- 
nate  dresses,  their  voluptuous  dissipation ;  do  thev  not  show  us  individuals 
who,  without  thinking  of  the  association  to  which  tney  belonged,  only  thought 
of  gratifying  their  own  passions  and  caprices ;  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
wil£  every  delicacy  and  all  imaginable  splendour;  had  no  care  but  to  enjoy 
society,  to  lull  themselves  asleep  in  pleasure,  to  gratify  all  their  pasnons,  and 
give  way  to  a  burning  love  of  uieir  own  satisfactions  and  amusements  ? 

It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  imagine  why  M.  Guiiot  exclusively  attributes  to  the 
barbarians  the  pleasure  of  feeling  thenuelves  meUj  thefeding  of  penonalityy  of 
human  ttpontaneouineu  in  iisfree  devdopment  Can  we  believe  that  such  sen- 
timents were  unknown  to  the  victors  of  Marathon  and  Plattea,  to  those  nations 
who  have  immortalised  their  names  by  so  many  monuments  ?  When,  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  the  noblest  traits  of  genius 
shone  forth  on  all  sides,  bad  they  not  among  them  the  pleasure  of  feeling  them- 
selves men,  the  feeling  and  the  power  of  the  free  development  of  aU  their 
fitoulties  ?  and  in  a  society  where  glory  was  so  passionately  loved,  as  we  see  it 
was  among  the  Romans,  in  a  society  which  shows  us  men  like  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
and  which  produced  a  Tacitus,  who  still,  after  nineteen  centuries,  makes  every 
generous  heart  thrill  with  emotion,  toas  there  no  pleasure  in  feeling  themselves 
m«fi,  no  pride  in  appreciating  their  own  dignity  f  Was  there  no  feeling  of  the 
spotUaneousness  of  mem,  in  his  ottm  free  develcpment  f  How  can  we  imagine 
tnat  the  barbarians  of  the  north  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  this 
respect  ?  Why,  then,  these  paradoxes,  this  confusion  of  ideas  ?  Of  what  avail 
are  these  brilliant  expressions  meaning  nothing  ?  Of  what  use  are  these  ob- 
servations, of  a  false  delicacy,  where  the  mind  at  first  sight  discovers  vagueness 
and  inexactitude ;  and  where  it  finds,  after  a  complete  examination,  nothing 
but  incoherency  and  revery  ? 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


HOW  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WAS  ABSORBED  BT  ANCIENT  800ISTT. 

If  we  profoundly  study  this  question,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  error  and  extoivaganoc,  by  the  desire  of  passing  for  deep  observers ;  if  we 
call  to  our  aid  a  just  and  cool  philosophy,  supported  by  the  fiicts  of  history,  we 
shall  sec  that  the  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  civilizations  and  our 
own  with  respect  to  the  individual  is,  that,  in  antiquity,  man,  considered  as 
man,  was  not  properly  esteemed.  Ancient  nations  did  not  want  either  the  feel" 
ing  of  personal  independence,  or  the  pleasure  of  feeling  themselves  men;  the 
&ult  was  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  head.  What  they  wanted  was  the  com- 
prehension of  the  dignity  of  man ;  the  high  idea  which  Christianity  has  given  us 
of  ourselves,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  admirable  wisdom,  it  has  shown  us 
our  infirmities.  What  ancient  societies  wanted,  what  all  those,  where  Chris- 
tianity does  not  prevail,  have  wanted,  and  will  continue  to  want,  is  the  respect 
and  the  consideration  which  surround  every  individual,  every  man,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  a  man.  Among  the  Greeks  the  Greeks  are  every  thing ;  strangers,  bar- 
barians, are  nothing :  in  Rome,  the  title  of  Roman  citisen  makes  the  man ;  he 
who  wants  this  is  nothing.  In  Christian  countries,  the  infant  who  is  bom 
deformed,  or  deprived  of  some  member,  excites  compassion,  and  becomes  an 
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dbjeoi  of  tlie  tendered  solioitade ;  it  is  exumgh  that  he  10  man,  and  unfortunate. 
Among  the  andenta,  this  human  being  was  regarded  as  useless  and  eontempti- 
Ue ;  in  certain  cities,  as  for  example  at  Lacedaemon,  it  was  forbidden  to  nourish 
him,  and,  by  command  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  regulation  of  births, 
horrible  to  relate !  he  was  thrown  into  a  ditch.  He  was  a  human  being ;  but 
what  matter  ?  He  was  a  human  being  who  would  be  of  no  use ;  and  society, 
without  compassion,  did  not  wbh  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  support.  If 
you  read  Plato  and  Aristotle,  you  will  see  the  horrible  doctrine  which  they  pro* 
fesaed  on  the  subject  of  abortion  and  infanticide ;  you  will  see  the  means  which 
these  philosophers  imagined,  in  order  to  preyent  the  excess  of  population ',  and 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  immense  progress  which  society  has  made,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  all  that  relates  to  man.  Are  not  the  public 
games,  those  horrible  scenes  where  hundreds  of  men  were  slaughtered  to  amuse 
an  inhuman  multitude,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  little  yalue  attached  to 
man,  when  he  was  sacrificed  witn  so  much  barbarism  for  reasons  so  friyolous  ? 
The  right  of  the  strongest  was  exercised  among  the  ancients  in  a  horrible 
manner;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  state 
of  annihilation,  so  to  speak,  in  which  we  see  the  indiyidual  with  respect  to 
society.  Society  was  strong,  the  indiyidual  was  weak;  society  absorbed  the 
indiyidual,  and  arrogated  to  itself  all  imaginable  rights  oyer  him ;  and  if  eyer 
he  made  opposition  to  society,  he  was  sure  to  be  crushed  by  it  with  an  iron 
hand.  When  we  read  the  explanation  wiiich  M.  Guizot  giyes  us  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  ancient  ciyilizations,  we  might  suppose  that  there  existed  among  them 
a  patriotism  unknown  to  us ;  a  patriotism  which,  carried  to  exaggeration,  and 
stripped  of  the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  produced  a  kind  of  annihila- 
tion of  the  indiyidual  in  presence  of  society.  If  he  had  reflected  deeply  on 
the  matter,  M.  Guizot  would  haye  seen  that  the  difierence  is  not  in  the  feelings 
of  antiquity,  but  in  the  immense  fundamental  reyolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  ideas ;  hence  he  would  easily  haye  concluded,  that  the  difference  obseryed 
in  their  feelings  must  haye  been  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  ideas  them- 
selyes.  Indeed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  indiyidual,  seeing  the  little  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  society  arrogated  to  itself 
oyer  his  independence  and  his  life,  (for  it  went  so  &r  as  to  grind  him  to 
powder,  when  he  opposed  it,)  on  his  side  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  society 
and  the  public  authority,  so  as  to  annihilate  himself  in  his  own  heart  before 
this  fearful  colossus.  Far  from  considering  himself  as  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion the  object  of  which  was  the  safety  and  happiness  of  eyery  indiridual,  the 
benefits  of  which  required  from  him  some  sacrifices  in  return,  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  thing  deyoted  to  this  association,  and  compelled,  without  hesitation, 
to  offer  himself  as  a  holocaust  on  its  altars.  Such  is  the  condition  of  man ; 
when  a  power  acts  upon  him,  for  a  long  time,  unlimitedly,  his  indignation  is 
excited  against  it,  and  he  rejects  it  with  yiolence;  or  else  he  humbles,  he 
debases,  he  annihilates  himself  before  the  strong  influence  which  binds  and 
prostrates  him.  Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  the  contrast  which  ancient  societies 
constantly  afford  us ;  the  blindest  submission  and  annihilation  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  of  resistance,  showing  itself 
in  terrible  explosions.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand how  societies,  whose  normal  condition  was  confusion  and  agitation,  pre- 
sent us  with  such  astonishing  examples  as  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  perishing  at  Thermopylae,  Sa^yola  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
Regulus  returning  to  Carthage  to  suffer  and  die,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  all  armed, 
leaping  into  the  chasm  which  had  opened  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  All  these 
phenomena,  which  at  first  sight  appear  inexplicable,  are  explained  when  we 
compare  them  with  what  has  taken  place  in  ike  reyolutions  of  modem  times. 
Temble  reyolutions  haye  thrown  some  nations  into  confusion ;  the  struggle  of 
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ideas  and  interests,  inflaming  tbeir  passions^  has  made  them  fomt  their  tma 
aocial  reUtions,  daring  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration.  Wnat  has  hap- 
pened ?  At  the  same  time  that  unlimited  freedom  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  incessantly  extolled,  there  arose  in  the  midst  of 
society  a  cruel  power,  which,  concentrating  in  its  own  hands  all  public  author- 
ity, inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows.  At  such  periods,  when  the  formida- 
ble maxim  of  the  ancients,  the  mIus  populi,  that  pretext  for  so  many  frightful 
attempts  was  in  full  force,  there  arose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mad  and  ferocious 
patriotism  which  superficial  men  admire  in  the  citizens  of  ancient  republics. 

Some  writers  have  lavished  eulogiums  on  the  ancients,  and,  above  all,  on  the 
Bomans.  It  seemed  as  if,  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes,  modem  civilization 
must  be  moulded  according  to  the  ancient.  They  made  absurd  attempts ;  they 
attacked  the  existing  social  system  with  unexampled  violence;  they  labored 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  stifle.  Christian  ideas  concerning  the  individual  and 
society,  and  they  sought  their  inspiration  from  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  short  time  that  the  attempt  lasted, 
there  were  seen,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  admirable  traits  of  strength,  of  valor, 
of  patriotism,  in  fearful  contrast  with  cruelties  and  crimes  without  example. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  there  appeared  again,  to  a£Fright 
the  human  race,  the  bloody  spectres  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  so  true  it  is  that 
man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the  same  order  of  ideas  in  the  end  pro- 
duces the  same  order  of  events.  Let  the  Christian  ideas  disappear,  let  old 
ones  regain  their  force,  and  you  will  see  that  the  modem  world  will  resemble 
the  ancient  one.  Happily  for  humanity,  thb  is  impossible.  All  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  produce  such  a  result  have  been  necessarily  of  short  continu- 
ance, and  such  will  be  the  case  in  future.  But  the  bloody  page  which  these 
criminal  attempts  have  left  in  history  ofiers  an  abundant  subject  for  reflection 
to  the  philosopher  who  desires  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inti- 
mate and  delicate  relations  between  ideas  and  &cts.  There  he  will  see  fully 
exhibited  the  vast  scheme  of  social  organization,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate at  its  just  value  the  beneficial  or  injurious  influence  of  the  various  reli- 
gious and  iSie  different  philosophical  systems. 

The  periods  of  revolutions,  that  is  to  say,  those  stormy  times  when  govem- 
ments  are  swallowed  up  one  after  another  like  edifices  built  upon  a  volcanic 
soil,  have  all  this  distinctive  character,  the  tyranny  of  the  interests  of  pubiic 
authority  over  private  interests.  Never  is  this  power  feebler,  or  less  lasting;  but 
never  is  it  more  violent,  more  mad.  Every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  its  safety  or 
its  vengeance ;  the  shade  of  its  enemies  pursues  it  and  makes  it  continually 
tremble ;  its  own  conscience  torments  it  and  leaves  it  no  repose ;  the  weakness 
of  its  organization,  its  instable  position,  warn  it  at  every  step  of  its  approach- 
ing fall,  and  in  its  impotent  despair  it  makes  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  dying 
in  agony.  What,  then,  in  its  eyes  are  the  lives  of  citizens,  if  they  excite  the 
slightest,  the  most  remote  suspicion  ?  If  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims  could 
procure  for  it  a  moment  of  security,  and  add  a  few  days  to  its  existence,  "  Perish 
my  enemies/'  it  says ;  ^^  this  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  is,  for 
mine !''  Why  this  frenzy,  this  cruelty  ?  It  is  because  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, having  been  overturned  by  force,  and  the  new  having  been  enthroned 
in  the  same  way,  the  idea  of  right  has  disappeared  from  the  sphere  of  power. 
Legitimacy  does  not  protect  it,  even  its  novelty  betrays  its  little  value ;  every 
thing  forebodes  its  short  existence.  Stripped  of  the  reason  and  justice  which 
it  is  obliged  to  invoke  in  its  own  support,  it  seeks  for  both  in  the  very  necessity 
of  poioer,  a  social  necessity,  which  is  always  visible,  and  it  proclaims  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  care.  Then  the  property  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals are  nothing ;  they  are  annihilated  in  the  presence  of  the  bloody  spectre 
which  arises  in  the  midst  of  society ;  armed  with  force,  and  surrounded  by 
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guarda  and  scaffolds,  it  says,  "  I  am  the  public  power ;  to  me  is  confided  the 
safety  of  the  people ;  it  is  I  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  society/' 

Now,  do  yon  know  what  is  the  result  of  this  absolute  want  of  respect  for  the 
individual,  of  this  complete  annihilation  of  man  in  presence  of  the  alarming  power 
which  claims  to  represent  society  ?  It  is  that  the  feeling  of  association  reap- 
pears in  different  directions;  no  longer  a  feeling  directed  by  reason,  foresight,  and 
beneficence,  but  a  blind,  instinctiye  feeling,  which  urges  man  not  to  remain  alonoi 
without  defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  converted  into  a  field  of  bat- 
tle and  a  vast  conspiracy ;  men  then  unite  either  to  sustain  power,  when,  influ- 
enced by  the  whirlwind  of  revolution,  they  are  identified  with  it,  and  regard  it 
as  their  only  rampart,  or  to  overturn  it,  if,  some  motive  having  urged  them  into 
the  opposite  ranks,  they  see  their  most  terrible  enemy  in  the  existing  power, 
and  a  sword  continually  suspended  over  their  heads.  These  men  belong  to  an 
association,  are  devoted  to  an  association,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
it,  for  they  cannot  live  alone ;  they  know,  they  comprehend,  at  least  instinct- 
ively, that  the  individual  is  nothing ;  for  as  the  restraints  that  maintain  social 
order  have  been  broken,  the  individual  no  longer  has  a  tranquil  sphere  where 
he  can  live  in  peace  and  independence,  confident  that  a  power  founded  on  legi- 
timacy and  guided  by  reason  and  iustice  watches  over  the  preservation  of  pubuo 
order  and  the  respect  due  to  individual  rights.  Then  timid  men  are  alarmed 
and  humbled,  and  begin  to  represent  that  first  scene  of  servitude  where  the 
oppressed  is  seen  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  victim  to  reverence 
the  executioner.  Daring  men  resist  and  contend,  or  rather,  conspiring  in  the  dark, 
they  prepare  terrible  explosions.  *  No  one  then  belongs  to  himself;  the  indivi- 
dual is  absorbed  on  all  sides,  either  by  the  force  which  oppresses  or  by  that 
which  conspires.  The  tutelary  divinity  of  individuals  is  justice;  when  justice 
vanishes,  they  are  no  more  than  imperceptible  grains  of  dust  carried  away  by 
the  wind,  or  drops  of  water  in  the  stormy  waves  of  ocean.  Imagine  to  your- 
self societies  where  thb  passing  frenzy  does  not  prevail,  it  is  true,  but  which  are 
yet  devoid  of  true  ideas  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  and  of  those 
of  public  authority;  societies  where  there  are  some  wandering,  uncertain, 
obscure,  imperfect  notions  thereon,  stifled  by  a  thousand  prejudices  and  errors; 
societies  under  which,  nevertheless,  public  authority  is  organized  under  one 
form  or  another,  and  has  become  consolidated,  thanks  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
the  absence  of  all  other  government  better  calculated  to  satisfy  urgent  necessi- 
ties ;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  ancient  societies,  we  should  rather  say, 
societies  without  Christianity,  and  you  will  understand  die  annihilation  of  the 
individual  before  the  force  of  pubhc  power,  either  under  an  Asiatic  despotism 
or  the  turbulent  democracy  of  the  ancient  republics.  And  what  you  will  then 
see  will  be  precisely  what  you  have  observed  in  modem  societies  at  times  of 
revolution,  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  these  the  evil  is  transitory  and 
noisy,  like  the  ravages  of  the  tempest,  while  among  the  ancients  it  was  the  nor- 
mal state,  like  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  injures  and  corrupts  all  that 
breathe  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  cause  of  these  two  opposite  phenomena,  the  lofty  patriot- 
ism of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  state  of  prostration  and  political  degra- 
dation in  which  other  nations  lay,  and  in  which  those  still  lie  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity ;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  individual  abnegation 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  two  feelings  so  contrary  ?  and  why  do  we  not 
find  among  any  of  those  nations  that  individual  development  which  is  observed 
in  Europe,  and  which  with  us  is  connected  with  a  reasonable  patriotism,  from 
which  the  feeling  of  a  legitimate  personal  independence  is  not  excluded  ?  It 
18  because  in  antiquity  man  did  not  know  himself,  or  what  he  was;  it  is 
because  his  true  relations  with  society  were  viewed  through  a  thousand  preija- 
dioea  and  errorsi  and  consequently  were  very  ill  underst^.    This  will  show 
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that  admiratioii  for  the  patriotism,  disinterestediiesSy  and  heroio  ■elf-denial  of 
the  ancients  has  been  sometimes  carried  too  fiir,  and  that  these  qualities,  &r 
from  revealing  in  the  men  of  antiquity  a  greater  perfection  of  the  individual,  a 
superior  elevation  of  mind  to  that  of  the  men  of  modem  times,  rather  indicate 
ideas  less  elevated  and  feelings  less  independent  than  our  own.  Perhaps  some 
blind  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  be  astonished  at  these  assertions.  Let  them 
eonsider  the  women  of  India  throwing  themselves  on  the  funeral-pile  af^  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  slaves  putting  themselves  to  death  oeoause  they 
oould  not  survive  their  masters,  and  they  will  see  that  personal  self-denial  is 
not<an  infallible  sign  of  elevation  of  mind.  Sometimes  man  does  not  under^ 
stand  his  own  dignity;  he  considers  himself  devoted  to  another  being,  absorbed 
by  him,  and  then  he  regards  his  own  existence  only  as  a  secondary  thing,  which 
has  no  object  but  to  minister  to  the  existence  of  another.  We  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  merit  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  ancients ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
lower  their  heroism,  as  far  as  it  is  just  and  laudable,  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
attribute  to  the  modems  an  egotistical  individuality,  which  prevents  their  sacri- 
fieing  themselves  for  their  country :  our  only  object  is  to  assign  to  every  thing 
its  place,  by  dissipating  prejudices  which  are  excusable  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  do  lamentable  mischief  by  falsifying  the  prinoipal  features  of  ancient  and 
modem  histonr. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  among  the  ancients  arose  also  from  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  his  moral  development,  and  from  his  want  of  a 
mle  for  his  own  guidance,  which  compelled  society  to  interfere  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him,  as  if  public  reason  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  defect  of  private 
reason.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  observe  that  in  countries  where  political 
liberty  was  the  most  cherished,  civil  liberty  was  almost  unknown.  While  the 
citizens  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  very  free,  because  they  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations,  they  wanted  that  liberty  which  is  most  important 
to  man,  that  which  we  now  call  civil  liberty.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  the  ancients  on  this  point,  by  reading  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  writers,  Aristotle.  In  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher,  the  only 
title  which  renders  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen,  seems  to  be  the  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  Uie  republic ;  and  these  ideas,  apparently  very 
democratic  and  calculated  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  most  numerous  class,  far 
from  proceeding,  as  one  would  suppose,  from  an  exaggeration  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  profound  contempt  for  man  himself. 
His  system  was  to  reserve  all  honor  and  consideration  for  a  very  limited  num- 
ber; the  classes  of  citizens  who  were  thus  condemned  to  degradation  and  nullity 
were  all  laborers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen.  (Pol,  1.  vii.  c.  9,  12;  1.  viii.  c  1,  2; 
L  iii.  c.  1.)  This  theory  supposed,  as  may  oe  seen,  very  curious  ideas  on  indi- 
viduals and  society,  and  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  eccentricities,  not  to  say  monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the 
ancient  republics.  Let  us  never  forget  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
evil  was  the  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  man ;  it  was  the  little  value 
which  was  placed  upon  his  dignity  as  man ;  the  individual,  deprived  of  guides 
to  direct  him,  could  not  conciliate  esteem ;  in  a  w6rd,  there  was  wanting  the 
light  of  Christianity,  which  was  alone  capable  of  illuminating  the  chaos. 

The  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  modem 
society;  we  find  everywhere,  written  in  striking  characters,  this  troth,  that 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  title  of  man,  is  respectable  and  worthy  of  high  conside- 
ration ;  hence  it  is  that  all  the  schools  of  modern  times  that  have  foolishly 
undertaken  to  exalt  the  individual,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  producing  fearfnl 
perturbations  in  society,  have  adopted  as  the  constant  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions, this  dignity  and  nobility  of  man.  They  thus  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  most  decided  manner  from  the  democrats  of  antiquity;  the  latter  acted  in 
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a  narrow  sphere,  without  departing  from  a  certain  order  of  things,  without  look- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country;  in  the  spirit  of  modem  democratSi 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  tendency  to  inyade  all  branches,  an  ardent  propa- 
gandism  which  embraces  the  whole  world.  They  never  invoke  mean  ideas; 
man,  his  rtxtson,  ht$  impreBcriptibU  rightSy  these  are  their  perpetual  theme. 
Ask  them  what  is  their  design,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  desire  to  level 
all  things,  to  avenge  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.  This  exaggeration  of  ideas, 
the  pretext  and  motive  for  so  many  crimes,  shows  us  a  valuable  fact,  viz.  the 
immense  progress  which  Christianity  has  given  to  ideas  with  relation  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  When  they  have  to  mislead  societies  which  owe  their 
civilization  to  Christianity,  they  find  no  better  means  than  to  invoke  the  dignifr 
of  human  nature.  The  Christian  religion,  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  criminal, 
could  not  consent  to  see  society  overturned,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
and  raising  the  dignity  of  man ;  this  is  the  reason  why  a  great  number  of  the 
most  ardent  democrats  have  indulged  in  insults  and  sarcasms  against  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  history  loudly  proclaims  that  all  our  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing of  what  is  true,  just,  and  reasonable  on  this  point,  is  due  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  make  a  monstrous  alliance  between 
Christian  ideas  and  the  most  extravagant  of  democratic  theories.  A  celebrated 
man  has  undertaken  this  enterprise ;  but  true  Christianity,  that  is.  Catholicity, 
rejects  these  adulterous  alliances ;  it  ceases  to  acknowledge  its  most  eminent 
apologists  when  they  have  quitted  the  path  of  eternal  truth.  Be  Lamennais 
now  wanders  in  the  darkness  of  error,  embracing  a  deceitful  shadow  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  voice  of  the  supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church  has  warned  the 
faithful  against  being  dazzled  by  the  illusion  of  a  name  illustrious  by  so  many 
titles.  (16) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TH£  PROGRESS  OF  INDIYIDUAUTT   UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OATHOLIOITT. 

If  we  give  a  just  and  legitimate  meaning  to  the  word  individuality,  taking 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence  in  an  acceptation  which  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  oppose  the  constitutive  princi- 
ples of  all  society ;  moreover,  if  we  seek  the  various  causes  which  have  influ- 
enced the  development  of  this  feeling,  without  speaking  of  that  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important,  viz.  the  true  notion  of  man, 
and  his  connections  with  his  fellows,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  attention  in  Catholicity.  M.  Guizot  was  greatly  deceived 
when,  putting  the  faithful  of  the  Church  in  the  same  rank  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  he  asserted  that  both  were  equally  wanting  in  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence.  He  describes  the  faithful  as  absorbed  by  the  association  of  the 
Church,  entirely  devoted  to  her,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her ;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  it  was  the  interests  of  the  association  which  induced  them  to 
act.  There  is  an  error  here ;  but  as  this  error  has  originated  in  a  truth,  it  is 
our  duty  to  distineuish  the  ideas  and  the  facts  with  much  attention. 

There  is  no  douot  that  from  the  cradle  of  Christianity  the  faithful  have  had 
an  extreme  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  always  well  understood  among 
them,  that  they  could  not  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church  without  ceasing 
to  be  numbered  among  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equally  unde- 
niable that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  <' There  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation,  of  devotion 
to  its  laws,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its  empire :"  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  origin  and  sooree  of  all  these  feelings  was  the  spirit  of  association  alone,  to 
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that  admiration  for  the  patriotismy  disinterestednesBi  and  heroic  aelf-denial  of 
the  ancientB  has  been  sometimefl  carried  too  £Eur,  and  that  these  qualities,  &r 
from  revealing  in  the  men  of  antiquity  a  greater  perfection  of  the  individual,  a 
•operior  elevation  of  mind  to  that  of  the  men  of  modem  times,  rather  indicate 
ideas  less  elevated  and  feelings  less  independent  than  our  own.  Perhaps  some 
blind  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  be  astonished  at  these  assertions.  Let  them 
consider  the  women  of  India  throwing  themselves  on  the  funeral-pile  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  slaves  putting  themselves  to  death  because  they 
could  not  survive  their  masters,  and  they  will  see  that  personal  self-denial  is 
not"  an  infallible  sign  of  elevation  of  mind.  Sometimes  man  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  dignity;  he  considers  himself  devoted  to  another  being,  absorbed 
by  him,  and  then  he  regards  his  own  existence  only  as  a  secondarv  thing,  which 
has  no  object  but  to  minister  to  the  existence  of  another.  We  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  merit  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  ancients ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
lower  their  heroism,  as  &r  as  it  is  just  and  laudable,  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
attribute  to  the  modems  an  egotistical  individuality,  which  prevents  their  sacri- 
ficing themselves  for  their  country :  our  only  object  is  to  assign  to  every  thing 
its  place,  by  dissipating  prejudices  which  are  excusable  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  do  lamentable  mischief  by  fidsifying  the  principal  features  of  ancient  and 
modem  history. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  among  the  ancients  arose  also  from  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  his  moral  development,  and  from  his  want  of  a 
mle  for  his  own  guidance,  which  compelled  society  to  interfere  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him,  as  if  public  reason  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  defect  of  private 
reason.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  observe  that  in  countries  where  political 
liberty  was  the  most  cherished,  civil  liberty  was  almost  unknown.  While  the 
dtisens  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  very  free,  because  they  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations,  they  wanted  that  liberty  which  is  most  important 
to  man,  that  which  we  now  call  civil  liberty.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  the  ancients  on  this  point,  by  reading  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  writers,  Aristotle.  In  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher,  the  only 
title  which  renders  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen,  seems  to  be  the  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  these  ideas,  apparently  very 
democratic  and  calculated  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  most  numerous  class,  far 
from  proceeding,  as  one  would  suppose,  from  an  exaggeration  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  profound  contempt  for  man  himself. 
His  system  was  to  reserve  all  honor  and  consideration  for  a  very  limited  num- 
ber;  the  classes  of  citizens  who  were  thus  condemned  to  degradation  and  nullity 
were  all  laborers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen.  (Pol.  1.  vii.  c.  9,  12;  1.  viii.  o.  1,  2; 
L  iii.  c.  1.)  This  theory  supposed,  as  may  oe  seen,  very  curious  ideas  on  indi- 
viduals and  society,  and  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  eccentricities,  not  to  say  monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the 
ancient  republics.  Let  us  never  forget  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
evil  was  the  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  man ;  it  was  the  little  value 
which  was  placed  upon  his  dignity  as  man ;  the  individual,  deprived  of  guides 
to  direct  him,  could  not  conciliate  esteem ;  in  a  w6rd,  there  was  wanting  the 
light  of  Christianity,  which  was  alone  capable  of  illuminating  the  chaos. 

The  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  modem 
society;  we  find  everywhere,  written  in  striking  characters,  this  truth,  that 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  title  of  man,  is  respectable  and  worthy  of  high  conside- 
ration; hence  it  is  that  all  the  schools  of  modern  times  that  have  foolishly 
undertaken  to  exalt  the  individual,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  producing  fearful 
perturbations  in  society,  have  adopted  as  tho  constant  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions, this  dignity  and  nobility  of  man.  They  thus  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  most  decided  manner  from  Uie  democrats  of  antiquity;  the  latter  acted  in 
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a  narrow  sphere,  without  departing  from  a  certain  order  of  things,  without  look- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country;  in  the  spirit  of  modem  demooratii 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  tendency  to  invade  all  branches,  an  ardent  propa- 
gandism  which  embraces  the  whole  world.  They  never  invoke  mean  ideas; 
many  his  reason,  his  imprescriptible  rights^  these  are  their  perpetual  theme. 
Ask  them  what  is  their  design,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  desire  to  level 
all  things,  to  avenge  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.  This  exaggeration  of  ideas, 
the  pretext  and  motive  for  so  many  crimes,  shows  us  a  valuable  fact,  viz.  the 
immense  progress  which  Christianity  has  given  to  ideas  with  relation  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  When  they  have  to  mislead  societies  which  owe  their 
civilization  to  Christianity,  they  find  no  better  means  than  to  invoke  the  dignitr 
of  human  nature.  The  Christian  religion,  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  criminal, 
could  not  consent  to  see  society  overturned,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
and  raising  the  dignity  of  man ;  this  is  the  reason  why  a  great  number  of  the 
most  ardent  democrats  have  indulged  in  insults  and  sarcasms  a^inst  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  history  loudly  proclaims  that  all  our  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing of  what  is  true,  just,  and  reasonable  on  this  point,  is  due  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  make  a  monstrous  alliance  between 
Christian  ideas  and  the  most  extravagant  of  democratic  theories.  A  celebrated 
man  has  undertaken  this  enterprise ;  but  true  Christianity,  that  is.  Catholicity, 
rejects  these  adulterous  alliances ;  it  ceases  to  acknowledge  its  most  eminent 
apologists  when  they  have  quitted  the  path  of  eternal  truth.  Be  Lamennaia 
now  wanders  in  the  darkness  of  error,  embracing  a  deceitful  shadow  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  voice  of  the  supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church  has  warned  the 
faithful  against  being  dazzled  by  the  illusion  of  a  name  illustrious  by  so  many 
titles.  (16) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  INDIVIDUAUTY   UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OATHOUOITT. 

If  we  give  a  just  and  legitimate  meaning  to  the  word  individuality,  taking 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence  in  an  acceptation  which  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  peifection  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  oppose  the  constitutive  princi- 
ples of  all  society ;  moreover,  if  we  seek  the  various  causes  which  have  influ- 
enced the  development  of  this  feeling,  without  speaking  of  that  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important,  viz.  the  true  notion  of  man, 
and  his  connections  with  his  fellows,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  attention  in  Catholicity.  M.  Guizot  was  greatlv  deceived 
when,  putting  the  faithful  of  the  Church  in  the  same  rank  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  he  asserted  that  both  were  equally  wanting  in  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence.  He  describes  the  faithful  as  absorb^  by  the  association  of  the 
Church,  entirely  devoted  to  her,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her ;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  it  was  the  interests  of  the  association  which  induced  them  to 
act.  There  is  an  error  here ;  but  as  this  error  has  originated  in  a  truth,  it  is 
our  duty  to  distinguish  the  ideas  and  the  facts  with  much  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  cradle  of  Christianity  the  faithful  have  had 
an  extreme  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  always  well  understood  among 
them,  that  they  could  not  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church  without  ceasing 
to  be  numbered  among  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equallv  unde- 
niable that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  ''There  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation,  of  devotion 
to  its  laws,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its  empire :''  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  origin  and  sooroe  of  all  these  fbelings  was  the  s^nnt  of  association  alone,  to 
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the  ezdiudon  of  aU  deyelopmeDt  of  real  indiyidnalitj.  The  Christian  belonged 
to  an  association^  but  that  association  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing eternal  happiness,  as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  amid  the  tempests 
of  the  world,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  port  of  eternity:  and  although  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  be  saved  out  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  understand  from  that 
that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Church,  but  to  Ood.  The  Roman  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country;  the  Christian,  for  his  faith.  When  the  Roman 
died,  he  died  for  his  country;  the  faithful  did  not  die  for  the  Church,  but  for 
God.  If  we  open  the  monuments  of  Church  history,  and  read  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  we  shall  then  see  what  passed  in  that  terrible  moment,  when  the  Chris- 
tian, fully  arousing  himself,  showed  in  the  presence  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
tare,  burning  piles,  and  the  most  horrible  punishments,  the  true  principle  which 
acted  on  his  mind.  The  judge  asks  his  name;  he  declares  it,  and  adds,  ''  I  am 
a  Christian.''  He  is  asked  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  "We  only  sacrifice  to  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  He  is  reproached  with  the  disgrace 
of  following  a  man  who  has  been  nailed  to  the  cross ;  for  him  the  ignominy  of 
the  cross  is  a  glory,  and  he  loudly  proclaims  that  the  Crucified  is  bis  Saviour 
and  his  God.  He  is  threatened  with  tortures ;  he  despises  them,  for  they  are 
passing,  and  rejoices  in  being  able  to  suffer  something  for  his  Master.  The 
oross  of  punishment  is  already  prepared,  the  pile  is  lighted  before  his  eyes,  the 
executioner  raises  the  fatal  axe  to  strike  off  his  head;  what  does  it  matter  to 
him  ?  all  this  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  after  that  moment  comes  a  new  life  of 
ineffiible  and  endless  happiness.  We  thus  see  what  influenced  his  heart ;  it 
was  the  love  of  his  God  and  the  interest  of  his  eternal  happiness.  Conse- 
onently,  it  is  utterly  false  that  the  Christian,  like  men  of  the  ancient  republics, 
aestroyed  his  individuality  in  the  association  to  which  he  belonged,  idlowing 
himself  to  be  absorbed  in  that  association  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immensity 
of  ocean.  The  Christian  belonged  to  an  association  which  gave  him  the  rule 
of  his  faith  and  conduct ;  he  regarded  that  association  as  founded  and  directed 
by  God  himself;  but  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  raised  to  God,  and  when  fol- 
lowing the  voice  of  the  Church,  he  believed  that  he  was  engaged  with  his  own 
individual  affair,  which  was  npthiog  less  than  his  eternal  happiness.  This  dis- 
tinction is  ouite  necessary  in  an  affair  which  has  relations  so  various  and  deli- 
cate that  the  slightest  confusion  may  produce  considerable  errors.  Here  a 
hidden  fact  reveals  itself  to  us,  which  is  infinitely  precious,  and  throws  much 
light  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  individual  in  Christian  civili- 
sation. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  social  order  to  which 
the  individual  must  submit ;  but  it  is  also  proper  that  he  should  not  be  absorbed 
by  society  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  but  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  remains  deprived  of  his  own  sphere  of  action.  If  this  were  the  case, 
never  would  true  civilization  be  completely  developed ;  as  it  consists  in  the 
simultaneous  perfecting  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  it  is  necessary,  for  its 
existence,  that  both  should  have  a  well  determined  sphere,  where  their  peculiar 
and  respective  movements  may  not  check  and  embarrass  each  other. 

After  these  reflections,  to  which  I  especially  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men,  I  will  point  out  a  thing  which  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  remarked ;  it  is, 
that  Christianity  has  eminently  contributed  to  create  that  individual  sphere  in 
which  man,  without  breaking  the  ties  which  connect  him  with  society,  is  free 
to  develop  all  his  peculiar  faculties.  From  the  mouth  of  an  Apostle  went  forth 
that  generous  expression  which  strictly  limits  political  power :  '<  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  (Acts  v.  29.)  "  Obedire  oportet  Beo  maeis  quam 
hominibus."  The  Apostle  thereby  procla^s  that  the  individual  shomd  cease 
to  acknowledge  power,  when  power  exacts  from  him  what  he  believes  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  conscience.  It  was  among  Christians  that  this  great  example  was 
witnessed  for  the  fij»t  time;  individaab  of  all  countries^  of  all  agesy  of  both 
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86X68,  of  all  conditions,  braving  the  ang6r  of  anthoritj,  and  all  tho  fury  of 
popular  passions,  rath6r  than  pronouno6  a  single  word  contrary  to  the  principles 
which  they  professed  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience ;  and  this,  not  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  in  the  midst  of  popular  commotions,  where  their  impetuoos 
passions  are  excited,  which  communicate  to  the  mind  temporaryi  energy,  but  in 
the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  dungeons,  amid  the  fearful  <nlmness  of  the  tribu- 
nals, that  is,  in  that  situation  where  man,  alone  and  isolated,  cannot  show  force 
and  dignity  without  revealing  the  elevation  of  his  ideas,  the  nobleness  of  his 
feelings,  the  unalterable  firmness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  Christianity  engraved  this  truth  deeply  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  indi- 
viduals have  duties  to  perform,  even  when  the  whole  world  is  aroused  against 
them ;  that  they  have  an  immense  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  that  it  is  entirely  their 
own  affair,  the  responsibility  of  which  rests  upon  their  own  free  will.  This 
important  truth,  unceasingly  inculcated  by  Christianity  at  all  times,  to  both 
sexes,  to  all  conditions,  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  excite  in  man  an 
aodve  and  ardent  feeling  of  personality.  This  feeling,  with  all  its  sublimity, 
combining  with  the  other  inspirations  of  Christianity,  all  full  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  has  raised  the  human  mind  from  the  dust,  where  ignorance  and  rude 
superstitions,  and  systems  of  violence,  which  oppressed  it  on  all  sides,  had 

S laced  and  retained  it.  How  strange  and  surprising  to  the  ears  of  Pagans  must 
ave  been  those  energetic  words  of  Justin,  which  nevertheless  expressed  the 
disposition  of  mind  of  the'  majority  of  the  faithful,  when,  in  his  Apology, 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  he  said,  '^  As  we  have  not  placed  our  hopes  on 
present  things,  we  contemn  those  who  kill  us,  death  being,  moreover,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  avoided." 

This  full  and  entire  self-consciousness,  this  heroic  contempt  of  death,  this 
calm  spirit  of  a  man  who,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  intimate  feeling,  setif 
at  defiance  all  the  powers  of  earth,  must  have  tended  the  more  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  as  they  did  not  emanate  from  that  cold  stoical  impassibility,  the  constant 
effort  of  which  was  to  stru^le  against  the  nature  of  things  without  any  solid 
motive.  The  Christian  feelmg  had  its  origin  in  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
that  is  earthly,  in  a  profound  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  duty,  and  in  that 
undeniable  maxim,  that  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  world  places 
in  his  way,  should  walk  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  destiny  which  is  marked 
out  for  him  by  his  Creator.  These  ideas  and  feelings  together  communicated 
to  the  soul  a  strong  and  vigorous  temper,  which,  without  reaching  in  any  thing 
the  savage  harshness  of  the  ancients,  raised  man  to  all  his  dignity,  nobleness, 
and  grandeur.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  precious  effects  were  not  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  privileged  individuals,  but  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  extended  to  all  classes ;  for  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  that  divine  religion  is  the  unlimited  expansion  which  it 
gives  to  all  that  is  good;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  makes  its  voice 
penetrate  the  obscurest  places  of  society.  It  was  not  only  to  the  elevated 
classes  and  philosophers,  but  to  the  generality  of  the  faithful,  that  St.  Cyprian, 
the  light  of  AMca,  addressed  himself,  when,  summing  up  in  a  few  words  all 
the  grandeur  of  man,  he  marked  with  a  bold  hand  the  sublime  position  where 
our  soul  ought  to  maintain  itself  with  constancy.  '^  Never,"  he  says,  ''  never 
will  he  who  feels  himself  to  be  the  child  of  Gk)d  admire  the  words  of  man.  ffe 
/alls  from  his  noblest  state  toko  can  admire  any  thing  htU  God"  (De  Spedaculii.) 
Sublime  words,  which  make  us  boldly  raise  our  heads,  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
noble  feelinffs ;  words  which,  diffusing  themselves  over  all  classes,  like  a  ferti- 
lising warmth,  were  capable  of  inspinng  the  humblest  of  men  with  what  pre- 
viously seemed  exclusively  reserved  for  die  transports  of  the  poet : 

08  homini  nibliine  dedit,  ecelunquo  taeri' 
JuMit,  et  ereetoB  ad  liders  iolleie  eoltai. 
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Tlie  deyelopment  of  the  moral  life,  the  interior  life,  that  life  in  which  man, 
feflecting  on  himself,  is  aooustomed  to  render  a  circiimstantial  aoconnt  of  all  his 
actions,  of  the  motives  which  actuate  him,  of  the  eoodness  or  the  wickedness  of 
those  motiyes,  and  the  ohjeot  to  which  they  tend,  is  principally  due  to  Chris- 
tianitj,  to  its  unceasing  influence  on  man  in  all  his  conditions,  in  all  situations, 
in  all  moments  of  his  ufe.  Such  a  progress  of  the  individual  life  in  all  that  it 
has  most  intimate,  most  active,  and  most  interesting  for  the  heart  of  man,  was 
incompatible  with  that  absorption  of  the  individual  by  society,  with  that  blind 
aelf-dcnial,  in  which  man  forgot  himself,  to  think  only  of  ihe  association  of 
which  he  formed  a  part.  This  moral  and  interior  life  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  because  they  wanted  principles  for  supporting,  rules  for  guiding,  and 
inspirations  for  exciting  and  nourishing  it.  Thus  at  Rome,  where  the  political 
element  tries  its  ascenckncy  over  minds,  when  enthusiasm  becomes  extinguished 
by  the  offset  of  intestine  dissensions,  when  every  senerous  feeling  oecomes 
•tifled  by  the  insupportable  despotism  which  suc<^eas  to  the  last  agitations  of 
the  republic,  we  see  baseness  and  corruption  develope  themselves  with  fearful 
lapidity.  The  activity  of  mind  which  before  occupied  itself  in  debates  of  the 
Forum  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  war,  no  longer  finding  food,  gave  itself  up 
to  sensual  pleasures  with  an  abandonment  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  now-a- 
days,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  morals  which  we  so  justiy  deplore.  Thus  we 
see  among  the  ancients  only  these  two  extremes,  either  the  most  exalted  patriot- 
iam,  or  the  complete  prostration  of  the  feculties  of  the  soul,  which  abandons 
Itself  without  reserve  to  the  dictates  of  its  irregular  passions ;  there  man  was 
the  slave  either  of  his  own  passions,  of  another  man,  or  of  society. 

Since  the  moral  tie  which  united  men  to  Catholic  society  has  been  broken, 
since  religious  belief  has  been  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the  individual  inde- 
pendence which  Protestantism  has  proclaimed  in  religious  matters,  it  has  unhap- 
pily become  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  by  means  of  examples  found  in  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  what  man  still  deprived  of  real  knowledge  of  himself,  his 
origin  and  destiny,  must  have  been.  We  will  indicate  in  another  place  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  are  found  between  ancient  and  modem  society  in 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  is  enfeebled.  It  is  enough 
now  to  remark,  that  if  Europe  had  completely  lost  Christianity,  according  to 
the  insane  desires  of  some  men,  a  generation  would  not  have  passed  away  with- 
out there  being  revived  among  us  the  individual  and  society  such  as  they 
were  among  the  ancients,  except  the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  the 
material  state  of  the  two  civilizations  would  necessarily  produce. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  Catholicity,  and  sustained 
by  her  with  such  vigour,  not  only  against  the  old  Pagan  teaching,  but  particu- 
burly  against  sectarians  at  all  times,  and  especially  against  the  founders  of  the 
pretended  Reformation,  has  also  contributed  more  than  is  imagined  to  develope 
and  perfect  the  individual,  to  raise  his  ideas  of  independence,  nobleness,  and 
dignity.  When  man  comes  to  consider  himself  as  constrained  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  destiny,  and  attached  to  a  chain  of  events  over  which  he  has  no 
control — ^when  he  comes  to  suppose  that  the  operations  of  his  mind,  those  active 
proofs  of  his  freedom,  are  but  vain  illusions — ^he  soon  annihilates  himself;  he 
feels  himself  assimilated  to  the  brute;  he  ceases  to  be  the  prince  of  living 
beings,  the  ruler  of  the  earth ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  machine  fixed  in  its 
place,  which  is  compelled  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  social  order  ceases  to  exist ;  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  only  unmeaning  words.  If  man  enjovs  or  suffers, 
it  is  only  in  the  same  way  as  a  shrub,  which  is  sometimes  breathed  upon  softly 
by  the  zephyrs,  and  sometimes  blasted  bv  the  north  wind.  How  different  it  is 
when  man  is  conscious  of  his  liberty  f  Then  he  is  master  of  his  destiny ; 
good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  are  before  his  eyes;  he  can  choose,  and  nothing 
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ean  violate  the  suictiiaiy  of  hb  conscience.  There  the  soul  is  enthroned,  there 
she  is  seated,  fall  of  diffnit^,  and  the  whole  world  raging  a^nst  her,  the  uni- 
verse falling  upon  her  fragile  body,  cannot  force  her  will.  The  moral  order  k 
displayed  before  us  in  all  its  grandeur ;  we  see  good  in  all  its  beauty,  and  evil 
in  all  its  deformity ;  the  desire  of  doing  well  stimulates,  and  the  fear  of  doing 
ill  restrains  us ;  the  sight  of  the  recompense  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  effort 
of  free  will,  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  path  of  virtue,  renders  thai 
path  more  sweet  and  peaceful,  and  communicates  activity  and  energy  to  the 
soul.  K  man  is  free,  there  remains  something  great  and  terrible,  even  in  his 
crime,  in  his  punishment,  and  even  in  the  despair  of  hell.  What  is  man  de- 
prived of  liberty  and  yet  punished  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  absurd  pro- 
position, a  chief  dogma  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism  ?  This  man  is  a  weak 
and  miserable  victim,  in  whose  torture  a  cruel  omnipotence  delights ;  a  God 
who  has  created  him  in  order  to  see  him  suffer ;  a  tyrant  with  infinite  power, 
that  is,  the  most  dreadful  of  monsters.  But  if  man  is  free,  when  he  suffers, 
he  suffers  because  he  has  deserved  it)  and  if  we  contemplate  him  in  the  midst 
of  despair,  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  horrors,  his  brow  furrowed  by  the  just 
lightnings  of  the  Eternal,  we  seem  to  hear  him  still  pronounce  those  terrible 
words  with  a  haughty  bearing  and  proud  look,  non  terviam,  I  will  not  obey. 

In  man,  as  in  the  universe,  all  is  wonderfully  united ;  all  the  fiicultiee  of 
man  have  delicate'  and  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  movement 
of  one  chord  in  the  soul  makes  all  the  others  vibrate.  It  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  this  reciprocal  dependence  of  all  our  faculties  on  each  other,  in 
order  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  may  be  made.  We  shall  be  told,  all  that 
has  been  said  only  proves  that  Catholicity  has  developed  the  individual  in  a 
mystical  sense.  No,  the  observations  which  I  have  made  show  something 
more  than  this ;  they  prove  that  we  owe  to  Catholicity  the  clear  idea  and  lively 
feeling  of  moral  order  in  all  its  greatness  and  beauty ;  they  prove  that  we  owe 
her  the  real  strength  of  what  we  call  conscience,  and  that  if  the  individual 
believes  himself  to  be  called  to  a  mighty  destiny,  confided  to  his  own  free  will, 
and  the  care  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  him,  it  is  to  Catholicity  he  owes  that 
belief;  they  prove  that  Catholicity  has  ffiven  man  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  himself,  the  appreciation  of  his  dignity,  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  him 
as  man )  they  prove  that  she  has  developed  in  our  souls  the  germs  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  feelings ;  for  she  has  raised  our  thoughts  by  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, dilated  our  hearts  by  the  assurance  of  a  liberty  which  nothing  can 
take  away,  by  the  promise  of  an  infinite  reward,  eternal  happiness,  while  she 
leaves  in  our  hands  life  and  death,  and  makes  us  in  a  certain  manner  the  arbiters 
of  our  own  destiny.  In  all  this  there  is  more  than  mere  mysticism ;  it  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  development  of  the  entire  man ;  nothing  less  than  the  true, 
the  only  noble,  just,  and  reasonable  individuality  \  nothing  less  than  the  collected 
powerful  impulses  which  urge  the  individual  towards  perfection  in  every  sense  \ 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  first,  the  most  indispensaole,  the  most  fruitful  ele- 
ment of  real  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THB  FABflLT. — MONOaAMY. — ^INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  THl  OONJUQAL  TH. 

We  have  seen  what  the  individual  owes  to  Catholicity ;  let  us  now  see  what 
the  family  owes  her.  It  is  clear  that  the  individual,  being  the  first  element  of 
the  family,  if  it  is  Catholicity  which  has  tended  to  perfect  him,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  family  will  thus  have  been  very  much  her  work  \  but  without  in- 
sisting on  this  inference,  I  wish  to  consider  the  coigugal  tie  in  itself,  for  whioh 
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purpose  it  k  neoesBary  to  call  attention  to  woman.  I  will  not  repeat  here  wiial 
die  was  among  the  Romans,  and  what  she  is  still  among  the  nations  who  are 
Bot  Christians ;  history,  and  still  more  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  afford 
us  sad  or  rather  shameful  proofe  on  this  snbjeot ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  offer  us  too  many  evidences  of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  observa- 
tbn  of  Buchanan,  viz.  that  wherever  Christianity  does  not  prevail,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  degradation  of  woman.  Perhaps  on  thi^  point  Protestant- 
ism will  be  unwilling  to  give  way  to  Catholicity ;  it  will  assert  that  in  all  that 
affeots  woman  the  B^sformation  has  in  no  degree  prejudiced  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  We  will  not  now  inquire  what  evils  Protestantism  has  occasioned 
in  this  respect;  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  work; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  Protestantism  appeared,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  already  completed  its  task  as  far  as  woman  is  concerned.  No  one,  indeed, 
is  ignorant  that  the  re^)ect  and  consideration  which  are  given  to  women,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  society,  date  further  back  than  the  first 

S\,  of  the  16th  century.  Hence  it  follows  that  Catholicity  cannot  have  had 
testantism  as  a  coadjutor ;  it  acted  entirely  alone  in  this  pointy  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  true  civilization ;  and  if  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
Christianity  has  placed  woman  in  the  rank  which  properly  belongs  to  her,  and 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  funily  and  of  society,  this  is  a  homage 
paid  to  Catholicity ;  for  at  the  time  when  woman  was  raised  from  abjection, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  restore  her  to  the  rank  of  companion  of  man,  as  wor- 
thy of  him,  those  dissenting  sects  that  also  called  themselves  Christians  did  not 
exist,  and  there  was  no  other  Christianity  than  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  course  d  this  work,  that  when  I  give 
titles  and  honours  to  Catholicity,  I  avoid  having  recourse  to  vague  generalities, 
and  endeavour  to  support  my  assertions  by  facts.  The  reader  will  naturally 
expect  me  to  do  the  same  here,  and  to  point  out  to  him  what  are  the  means 
which  Catholicity  has  employed  to  give  respect  and  dignity  to  woman;  he  shall 
not  be  deceived  in  his  expectation.  First,  and  before  descending  to  details,  we 
must  observe  that  the  grand  ideas  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  humanity 
must  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  woman.  These  ideas,  which  applied  without  any  difference  to  woman  as 
well  as  to  man,  were  an  energetic  protest  against  the  state  of  degradation  in 
which  one-half  of  the  human  race  was  placed.  The  Christian  doctrine  made 
the  existing  prejudices  against  woman  vanish  for  ever ;  it  made  her  equal  to 
man  by  unity  of  origin  and  destiny,  and  in  the  participation  of  the  heavenly 
gifts ;  it  enrolled  her  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  with  his  fellows 
and  with  Jesus  Christ;  it  considered  her  as  the  child  of  God,  the  coheiress  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  companion  of  man,  and  no  longer  as  a  slave  and  the  vile 
instrument  of  pleasure.  Henceforth  that  philosophy  which  had  attempted  to 
degrade  her,  was  silenced;  that  unblushing  literature  which  treated  women 
with  so  much  insolence  found  a  check  in  the  Christian  precepts,  and  a  repri- 
mand no  less  eloquent  than  severe  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Scriptures,  expressed  themselves  on 
woman.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  the  Christian  doctrines 
must  have  exercised  by  themselves,  the  desired  end  would  not  have  been  com- 
pletely attained^  had  not  the  Church  undertaken,  with  the  warmest  energy,  to 
accomplish  a  work  the  most  necessary,  the  most  indispensable  for  the  good 
organization  of  the  family  and  society,  I  mean  the  reformation  of  marriage. 
The  Christian  doctrine  on  this  point  is  very  simple :  one  with  one  6jr/u«tWy, 
amdfor  ever.  But  the  doctrine  would  have  been  powerless,  if  the  Church  had 
not  undertaken  to  apply  it,  and  if  she  had  not  carried  on  this  task  with  invin- 
cible firmness;  for  the  passions,  above  all  those  of  man,  rebel  against  such  a 
doctrine ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  trodden  it  under  foot,  if  they  had 
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not  met  with  an  insarmountable  barrier,  which  did  not  leave  them  the  most 
distant  hope  of  triumph.  Can  Protestantism,  which  applauded  with  such  sense- 
less joy  the  scandal  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  accommodated  itself  so  basely  to  the 
desires  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  boast  of  having  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  barrier  ?  What  a  surprising  diffe^nce  I  Ihiring  many  cen- 
turies, amid  circumstances  the  most  various,  and  sometimes  the  most  terrible, 
the  Catholic  Church  struggles  with  intrepidity  against  the  passions  of  poten- 
tates, to  maintain  unsullied  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Neither  promises  nor 
threats  could  move  Rome ;  no  means  could  obtain  from  her  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master :  Protestantism,  at  the  first  shock,  or 
rather  at  the  first  shadow  of  the  slightest  embarrassment,  at  the  mere  fear  of 
displeasing  a  prince  who  certainly  was  not  very  powerful,  yields,  humbles  itself, 
consents  to  polygamy,  betrays  its  own  conscience,  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  gives  up  to  them  the  sanctity  of  marriace,  the  first  pledge  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  the  foundation-stone  of  true  civilization. 

Protestant  society  on  this  point,  wiser  than  the  miscalled  reformers  who 
attempted  to  guide  it,  with  admirable  good  sense  repudiated  the  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  its  chiefs ;  although  it  did  not  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity, it  at  least  followed  the  salutary  impulse  which  it  had  received  from  them, 
and  polygamy  was  not  established  in  Europe.  But  history  records  facts  which 
show  the  weakness  of  the  pretended  reformation,  and  the  vivifying  power  of 
Catholicity.  It  tells  us  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  the  law  of  marriage,  that  pal- 
ladium of  society,  was  not  falsified,  perverted,  destroyed,  amid  the  barbarous 
ages,  amid  the  most  fearful  corruption,  violence,  and  ferocity,  which  prevailed 
everywhere,  as  well  at  the  time  when  invading  nations  pa^ed  pell-mell  over 
Europe,  as  in  that  of  feudality,  and  when  the  power  of  kings  had  already  been 
preponderant, — history  will  tell  what  tutelary  force  prevented  the  torrent  of 
sensuality  from  overflowing  with  all  its  violence,  with  all  its  caprices,  from 
bringing  about  the  most  profound  disorganization,  from  oorruptinff  the  character 
of  European  civilization,  and  precipitating  it  into  that  fearful  'abyss  in  which 
the  nations  of  Asia  have  been  for  so  many  centuries. 

Prejudiced  writers  have  carefully  searched  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history 
for  the  differences  between  popes  and  kings,  and  have  taken  occasion  therein  to 
reproach  the  Court  of  Rome  with  its  intolerant  obstinacv  respecting  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage ;  if  the  spirit  of  party  had  not  blinded  them,  they  would  have 
understood  that,  if  this  intolerant  obstinacy  had  been  relaxed  for  a  moment,  if 
the  Roman  Pontiff  had  given  way  one  step  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  pas- 
sions, this  first  step  once  made,  the  descent  into  the  abyss  would  have  been 
rapid ;  they  would  have  admired  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  deep  conviction,  the 
lively  faith  with  which  that  august  see  is  animated ;  no  consideration,  no  fear, 
has  been  able  to  silence  her,  when  she  had  occasion  to  remind  all^  and  espe- 
cially kings  and  potentates,  of  this  commandment :  '<  They  shall  be  two  in  one 
flesh ;  man  shall  not  separate  what  God  has  joined."  By  showing  themselves 
inflexible  on  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  anger  of  kings,  not  only  have 
the  popes  performed  the  sacred  duty  which  was  imposed  on  them  by  their 
august  character  as  chie&  of  Christianity,  but  they  have  executed  a  political 
chef  d (xuvrtj  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  repose  and  well-being  of  nations. 
'^  For,''  says  Voltaire,  ''  the  marriages  of  princes  in  Europe  decide  the  destiny 
of  nations ;  and  never  has  there  been  a  court  entirely  devoted  to  debauchery^ 
without  producing  revolutions  and  rebellions."  {Enai  tur  VEuUnre  gi^Unuej 
t  iii.  c.  101.) 

This  correct  remark  of  Voltaire  will  suffice  to  vindicate  the  pope,  together 
with  Catholicity,  from  the  calumnies  of  their  wretched  detractors :  it  becomes 
still  more  valuable,  and  acquires  an  immebse  importance,  if  it  is  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  politi«d  order  to  the  social.    The  imagination  is  affirighted 
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al  the  thought  of  what  would  haye  happened,  if  these  baibaroos  kiagiy  in  whom 
the  splendor  of  the  purple  ill  disguified  the  sons  of  the  foresti  if  those  hanchty 
aeignenrs,  fortified  in  their  eastles,  clothed  in  mail,  and  sumranded  by  ueir 
timid  yassals,  had  not  found  a  oheok  in  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  if  at  the 
first  glance  at  a  new  beauty,  if  at  the  first  passion  which,  when  enkindled  in  their 
hearts,  would  have  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  their  legitimate  spouses, 
they  had  not  had  the  always-present  recollection  of  an  inflexible  auUiority. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  load  a  bishop  with  vexations ;  they  could  silence  him 
with  threats  or  promises;  they  might  control  the  votes  of  a  particular  Council 

Sr  violence,  by  intrigue,  bv  subornation ;  but,  in  the  distance,  the  power  of 
e  Vatican,  the  shadow  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  appeared  to  them  like  an 
alarming  vision ;  they  then  lost  all  hope ;  all  struj^es  became  useless ;  the 
most  violent  endeavors  would  never  have  given  them  the  victory ;  the  most 
astute  intrigues,  the  most  humble  entreaties,  would  have  obtained  the  same 
reply :  "  One  with  one  only,  and  for  ever." 

If  we  read  but  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  of  that  immense  scene  of  vio- 
lence, where  the  barbarian,  striving  to  break  the  bonds  which  civilisation 
attempted  to  impose  on  him,  appears  so  vividly ;  if  we  recollect  that  the  Church 
was  obliged  to  keep  guard  incessantly  and  vigikntly,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
ties  of  a  marriage  from  being  broken,  but  even  to  preserve  virgins  (and  even 
those  who  were  dedicated  to  God)  from  violence ;  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  if 
she  had  not  opposed  herself,  as  a  wall  of  brass,  to  the  torrent  of  sensuality,  the 
pakces  of  kings  and  the  castles  of  seigneurs  would  have  speedily  become  their 
seraglios  and  harems.  What  would  have  happened  in  the  other  classes  f 
They  would  have  followed  the  same  course ;  and  the  women  of  Europe  would 
have  remained  in  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Mussulman  women  still 
are.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  I  will  reply  in  passing 
to  those  who  pretend  to  explain  monogamy  and  polygamy  by  climate  alone. 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  same  sky, 
and  their  religions  have  been  established,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  two  races, 
sometimes  in  cold  and  sometimes  in  mild  and  temperate  climates;  and  yet  we 
have  not  seen  the  religions  accommodate  themselves  to  the  climates;  but  rather, 
the  climates  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  to  bend  to  the  religions.  European 
nations  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  Catholicity,  which  has  preserved  monogamy 
for  them,  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly  have  contributed  the  most  to 
the  good  organisation  of  the  fi&mily,  and  the  exaltation  of  woman.  What  would 
now  be  the  condition  of  Europe,  what  respect  would  woman  now  enjoy,  if 
lAither,  the  founder  of  Protestantism,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  society  with 
the  indifference  which  he  shows  on  this  point  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  ? 
^'  As  to  whether  we  may  have  several  wives,"  says  Luther,  <'  the  authority  of 
the  patriarchs  leaves  us  completely  frt^e."  He  afterwards  adds  that  ^^iiUa 
thing  neither  permitted  nor  prohibited,  and  that  he  does  not  decide  any  thing 
thereupon"  Unhappv  Europe  I  if  a  man,  who  had  whole  nations  as  followers, 
had  uttered  such  words  some  centuries  earlier,  at  the  time  when  civilisation  had 
not  yet  received  an  impulse  strong  enough  to  make  it  take  a  decided  line  on 
the  most  important  points,  in  spite  of  fidse  doctrines.  Unhappy  Europe  I  if  at 
the  time  when  Luther  wrote,  manners  had  not  been  already  formed,  if  the  good 
oroanization  given  to  the  family  by  Catholicity  had  not  been  too  deeply  rooted 
to  DC  torn  up  by  the  hand  of  man.  Certainly  the  scandal  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  would  not  then  have  remained  an  isolated  example,  and  the 
culpable  compliance  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  would  have  produced  bitter  fruits. 
What  would  that  vacillating  fiuth,  that  uncertainty,  that  cowardice  with  which 
the  Protestant  Church  was  seen  to  tremble  at  the  mere  demand  of  such  a  prince 
as  the  Landgrave,  have  availed,  to  control  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  barbarous 
and  coiruptod  nations  ?    How  would  a  struggle,  lasting  for  ageS|  have  been 
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nstained  by  those  who,  at  the  first  menace  of  battle,  gave  way,  and  were  routed 
before  the  shock  ? 

Besides  monogamy,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Those  who,  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  think  that  it  is  useful  in  certain  cases  to  aUow  diyorce,  so  as  to  dis- 
Bolye  the  conjugal  tie,  and  permit  each  of  the  parties  to  marry  again,  still  will 
not  deny  that  they  regard  ^vorce  as  a  dangerous  remedy,  which  the  leeislatar 
only  avails  himself  of  with  regret,  and  only  on  account  of  crime  or  futhless- 
ness ',  they  will  see,  also,  that  a  great  number  of  divorces  would  produce  very 
great  evils,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  these  in  countries  where  the  civil  laws 
allow  the  abuse  of  divorce,  it  is  necessary  to  surround  this  permission  with  all 
imaginable  precaution ;  they  will  consequently  grant  that  the  most  efficacious 
manner  jof  preventing  corruption  of  manners,  of  guarantying  the  tranquillity 
of  families,  and  of  opposing  a  firm  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  evils  which  is  ready 
to  inundate  society,  is  to  establish  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  a  moral 
principle,  to  base  it  upon  motives  which  exercise  a  powerful  ascendency  over  the 
heart,  and  to  keep  a  constant  restraint  on  the  passions,  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  down  so  dangerous  a  declivity.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  work  more 
worthy  of  being  the  object  of  the  care  and  seal  of  the  true  religion.  Now, 
what  religion  but  the  Catholic  has  fulfilled  this  duty  ?  What  other  religion  has 
more  perfectly  accomplished  so  salutary  and  difficult  a  task  ?  Certainly  not 
Protestantism,  for  it  did  not  even  know  how  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the 
reasons  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  point.  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  justice  in  another  place  to  the  wisdom  which  F^testant  society  has 
displayed  in  not  giving  itself  up  entirely  to  the  impulse  which  its  chiefs  wished 
to  communicate  to  it.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Protestant 
doctrines  have  not  had  lamentable  consequences  in  countries  calling  themselves 
reformed.  Let  us  hear  what  a  Protestant  lady,  Madame  de  Stael,  says  in  her 
book  on  Germany,  speaking  of  a  country  which  she  loves  and  admires :  '^  Love,'' 
she  says,  "  is  a  reli^on  in  Cermany,  but  a  poetical  religion  whieh  tolerates  very 
freely  all  that  sensibility  can  excuse.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Protest- 
ant provinces  the  facility  of  divorce  is  injurious  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
They  change  husbands  as  quietfy  as  if  they  were  arranging  the  incidents  of  a 
drama :  the  good  nature  of  the  man  and  woman  prevents  the  mixture  of  any 
bitterness  with  their  easy  ruptures ;  and  as  there  is  among  the  Cermans  more 
imagination  than  real  passion,  the  most  curious  events  take  place  with  singular 
tranquillity.  Yet  it  is  thus  that  manners  and  characters  lose  all  consistency; 
the  paradoxical  spirit  destroys  the  most  sacred  institutions,  and  there  are  no 
well  established  rules  on  any  subject.''  (De  VAUemagne,  p.  1,  o.  8.)  Misled 
by  their  hatred  against  the  Roman  Churcn,  and  excited  by  their  rage  for  inno- 
vation in  all  things,  the  Protestants  thought  they  had  made  a  great  reform  in 
secularising  marriage,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  in  rejecting  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  declared  it  a  real  sacrament.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dog- 
matical discussion  of  this  matter ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
by  depriving  marriage  of  the  auffust  seal  of  a  sacrament,  Protestantism  £owed 
that  it  had  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  To  consider  marriage,  not  as 
a  simple  civil  contract,  but  as  a  real  sacrament,  was  to  place  it  under  the  august 
shade  of  religion,  and  to  raise  it  above  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  passions; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  the  most  active^ 
eapricious,  and  violent  passion  of  the  heart  of  man  ?  The  civil  laws  are  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  such  an  effect.  Motives  are  required,  which,  being  drawn 
from  a  higher  source,  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence.  The  Protestant  doo- 
trine  overturned  the  power  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  marriage,  and  save 
«p  matters  of  this  kind  exclusively  to  the  civil  power.  Some  one  will  perhaps 
tiCink  that  the  increase  of  the  se^mlar  power  on  this  point  could  not  but  serve 
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the  GftUBe  of  ohrilintioii,  and  that  to  drive  the  eodesiastioal  authority  from  thia 
ground  was  a  magnifioent  triumph  gained  over  exploded  prejudicesy  a  valoahle 
Tiotory  over  nnjust  usurpation.  Deluded  man  I  If  your  mind  possessed  any 
lofty  thought^  if  your  heart  felt  the  yihration  of  those  harmonious  chords  which 
display  the  passions  of  man  with  so  much  delicacy  and  exactness,  and  teach  the 
best  means  of  directing  them,  you  would  see,  you  would  feel,  that  to  place 
marriage  under  the  mantle  of  religion,  and  to  withdraw  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  profane  interference,  was  to  purify,  to  embellish,  and  to  surround  it  with 
the  most  enchanting  beauty;  for  thus  is  that  precious  treasure,  which  is  blasted 
by  a  look,  and  tarnished  by  the  slightest  breath,  inviolably  preserved.  Would 
you  not  wish  to  have  the  nuptial  bed  veiled  and  strictly  guarded  by  religion  ? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  PASSION  OF  LOVS. 


But  it  will  be  said  to  Catholics,  "  Bo  you  not  see  that  your  doctrines  are 
too  hard  and  rigorous  ?  They  do  not  consider  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of 
the  human  heart,  and  i:equir6  sacrifices  above  its  strength.  Is  it  not  cruel  to 
attempt  to  subject  the  most  tender  affections,  the  most  oelicate  feelings,  to  the 
rigor  of  a  principle  ?  Cruel  doctrine,  which  endeavors  to  hold  together,  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  fatal  tic,  those  who  no  longer  love,  who  feel  a  mutual  disgust, 
who  perhaps  hate  each  other  with  a  profound  hatred  I  When  you  answer  these 
tifo  beings  who  long  to  be  separated,  who  would  rather  die  than  remain  united, 
with  an  eternal  Never,  showing  them  the  divine  seal  which  was  placed  upon 
their  union  at  the  solemn  moment,  do  you  not  fbrget  all  the  rules  of  prudence? 
Is  not  this  to  provoke  despair?  Protestantism,  accommodating  itself  to  our 
infirmity,  accedes  more  casUy  to  the  demands,  sometimes  of  caprice,  but  often 
also  of  weakness ;  its  indulgence  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  your  rigor." 
This  requires  an  answer ;  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  delusion  which  produces 
these  arguments,  too  apt,  unhappily,  to  mislead  the  judgment,  because  they 
begin  by  seducing  the  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  system  reduces  unhappy  couples  to  the  extremity  of  despair. 
There  are  cases  in  which  prudence  requires  that  they  should  separate,  and  then 
neither  the  doctrines  nor  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  oppose  the  separa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  does  not  dissolve  the  conjugal  tie,  and  that  neither  of 
the  parties  can  marry  again.  But  it  cannot  be  said  Uiat  one  of  them  b  subject 
to  tyranny;  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  together,  consequently  they  do  not 
suffer  the  intolerable  torment  of  remaining  united  when  they  abhor  each  other. 
Very  well,  we  shall  be  told,  the  separation  being  pronounced,  the  parties  are 
freed  from  the  punishment  of  living  together ;  but  they  cannot  contract  new 
ties,  consequently  they  are  forbidden  to  gratify  another  passion  which,  perhaps, 
their  heart  coneys,  and  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disgust  or  uie 
hatred  whence  arose  the  unhappiness  or  discord  of  their  first  union.  Why  not 
consider  the  marriage  as  altogether  dissolved  ?  Why  should  not  the  parties 
become  entirely  free  ?  Permit  them  to  obey  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  which, 
newly  fixed  on  another  object,  already  foresee  happier  days.  Here,  no  doubt, 
the  answer  seems  difficult,  and  the  force  of  the  difficulty  becomes  urgent;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  here  that  Catholicity  obtains  the  most  signal  triumph ;  it  is 
here  it  clearly  shows  how  profound  is  its  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  how 
prudent  its  doctrines,  and  how  wise  and  provident  its  conduct.  Its  rigor,  which 
seems  excessive,  is  only  necessary  seventy;  this  conduct,  far  from  meriting  the 
reproach  of  cruelty,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  repose  and  well-being  of  man.  But 
it  IS  a  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight;  thus  we  are  com- 
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pelled  to  develope  this  matter  by  entering  into  a  profound  examination  of  the 
principles  which  justify  by  the  light  of  reason  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  Church;  let  us  examine  tiiis  conduct,  not  only  in  respect  to  marriage, 
but  in  all  that  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  heart  of  man. 

In  the  direction  of  the  passions  there  are  two  systems,  the  one  of  compliance, 
the  other  of  resistance.  In  the  first  of  these  they  are  yielded  to  as  they  advance; 
an  invincible  obstacle  is  never  opposed  to  them;  they  are  never  left  without 
hope.  A  line  is  traced  around  them  which,  it  is  true,  prevents  them  from  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  boundary;  but  they  are  ffiven  to  understand  that  if  they  come 
to  place  their  foot  upon  this  limit,  it  will  retire  a  little  further ;  so  that  the 
compliance  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  obstinacy  of  their  demands.  Id 
the  second  system,  a  line  is  equally  marked  out  to  the  passions  which  they 
cannot  pass ;  but  it  is  a  line  fixed,  immovable,  and  everywhere  guarded  by  a 
wall  of  brass.  In  vain  do  they  attempt  to  pass  it ;  they  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  hope ;  the  principle  which  resists  them  will  never  change,  will  never 
consent  to  any  kind  of  compromise.  Therefore,  no  resource  remains  but  to  take 
that  course  which  is  always  open  to  man,  that  of  sin.  The  first  svstem  allows 
the  fire  to  break  out,  to  prevent  an  explosion ;  the  second  hinders  the  beginning 
of  it,  in  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  the  first,  the 
passions  are  feared  and  regulated  at  their  birth,  and  hopes  of  restraining  them 
when  they  have  grown  up  are  entertained ;  in  the  second,  it  is  thought  uiat,  if 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  them  when  they  are  feeble,  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
they  are  strengthened.  In  the  one,  they  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  pas- 
sions are  weakened  by  indulgence ;  in  the  other,  it  is  believed  that  gratification, 
far  from  satiating,  only  renders  them  every  day  more  devouring. 

It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  Catholicity  foUbws  the  second  of 
these  systems ;  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  passions,  her  constant  rule  is 
to  check  them  at  the  first  step,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  from  the  first,  and 
to  stifle  them,  if  possible,  in  their  cradle.  It  must  be  observed,  that  we  speak 
here  of  the  severity  with  respect  to  the  passions  themselves,  not  with  respect  to 
man,  who  is  their  prey ;  it  is  very  consistent  to  give  no  truce  to  passion,  and  to 
be  indulgent  towards  the  person  under  its  influence ;  to  be  inexorable  towards 
the  offence,  and  to  treat  the  offender  with  extreme  mildness.  With  respect  to 
marriage,  this  system  has  been  acted  on  by  Catholicity  with  astonishing  firm- 
ness ;  Protestantism  has  taken  the  opposite  course.  Both  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  that  divorce,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  tie,  is  a  very 
sreat  evil ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  Catholic  system 
does  not  leave  even  the  hope  of  a  conjuncture  in  which  thb  dissolution  will  be 
permitted ;  it  forbids  it  absolutely,  without  any  restriction ;  it  declares  it  im- 
possible :  the  Protestant  system,  on  the  contrary,  consents  to  it  in  certain  cases. 
Protestantism  does  not  possess  the  divine  seal  which  guaranties  the  perpetuity 
of  marriage,  and  renders  it  sacred  and  inviolable ;  Cauolicity  does  possess  this 
seal,  impresses  it  on  the  mysterious  tie,  and  from  that  moment  marriage  remains 
under  the  shadow  of  an  august  symbol.  Which  of  the  two  religions  b  the  most 
prudent  in  this  point  ?    Which  acts  with  the  most  wisdom  ?    To  answer  this 

Suestion,  let  us  lay  aside  the  dogmatical  reasons,  and  the  intrinsical  morality  of 
^e  human  actions  which  form  Uie  subject  of  the  laws  which  we  are  now  exa- 
mining ;  and  let  us  see  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  most  conducive  to  the 
difficult  task  of  managing  and  directing  the  passions.  After  having  considered 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  consulted  the  experience  of  every  day,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  best  way  to  repress  a  passion  is  to  leave  it  without 
hope ;  to  comply  with  it,  to  allow  it  continual  indulgences,  is  to  excite  it  more 
and  more ;  it  is  to  play  with  fire  amid  a  heap  of  combustibles,  by  allowing  the 
flame  to  be  lit,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  vain  confidence  of  being  always  able 
to  put  out  the  oonflagratioD.    Xiet  us  take  a  rapid  ^Ibjxob  at  the  most  violent 
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imssioiui  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  ohaerve  what  is  their  otdinair  oooraey  aeoorl- 
ing  to  the  system  which  is  pursued  in  their  regard.  Look  at  the  gambler,  who 
18  ruled  by  an  indefinable  restlessness,  which  is  made  up  of  an  insatiable  cupi- 
dity  and  an  unbounded  prodigality,  at  the  same  time.  The  most  enormous  for* 
tune  will  not  satisfy  him ;  and  yet  he  risks  all,  without  hesitation,  to  the  hasard 
of  a  moment.  The  man  who  still  dreams  of  immense  treasures  amid  the  most 
HMurful  misery,  restlessly  pursues  an  object  which  resembles  gold,  but  which  is 
not  it,  for  the  possession  thereof  does  not  satisfy  him.  His  heart  can  only  exist 
amid  uncertainty,  chances,  and  perils.  Suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  he 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  Uie  rapid  suooession  of  lively  emotions  whioh  unceas- 
ingly agitate  and  torment  him.  What  remedy  irill  cure  this  malady — this  de- 
touring  fever  ?  Will  you  recommend  to  him  a  system  of  compliance  ?  will  yon 
tell  him  to  gamble,  but  only  to  a  certain  amount,  at  certain  times,  and  in  cei^ 
tain  places  ?  What  will  you  gain  by  this  ?  Nothing  at  all.  If  these  means 
were  good  for  any  thing,  there  would  be  no  gambler  in  the  world  who  would 
not  be  cured  of  his  passion ;  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  often  marked  out 
for  himself  these  limits,  and  often  said  to  himself,  ''  You  shall  only  play  till 
such  an  hour,  in  such  a  place,  and  to  such  an  amount''  What  is  the  effect  of 
these  palliations-— of  these  impotent  precautions— on  the  unhappy  gambler? 
That  he  miserably  deceives  himself.  The  passion  consents,  only  in  order  to 
gain  strength,  and  the  better  to  secure  the  victory :  thus  it  gains  ground ;  it  con- 
stantly enlarges  its  sphere ;  and  leads  its  victim  again  into  the  same,  or  into 
greater  excesses.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  radical  cure  ?  If  there  be  a  remedy, 
It  must  be  to  abstain  completely ;  a  remedy  which  may  appear  difficult  at  first, 
but  will  be  found  the  easiest  in  practice.  When  the  passion  finds  itself  de- 
prived of  all  hope,  it  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  will  disappear. 
No  man  of  experience  will  raise  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said ;  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  formidable 
passion  of  gambling  is  to  deprive  it  at  once  of  all  food,  to  leave  it  without  hope. 
Let  us  pass  to  another  example,  more  analogous  to  the  subject  which  I  intend 
to  explain.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  under  the  influence  of  love.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  cure  his  passion  will  be  to  give  him  opportunities,  even 
though  very  rare,  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  passion  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  will 
be  salutary  to  authorize  him  to  continue^  while  you  forbid  him  to  mulHpl^y  these 
dangerous  interviews  ?  Will  such  a  precaution  quench  the  flame  whioh  bums 
in  his  heart  ?  You  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not.  The  limits  will  even  aug- 
ment its  force.  If  you  allow  it  any  food,  even  with  the  most  parsimonious  hand, 
if  you  permit  it  the  least  success,  you  see  it  constantly  increase,  until  it  upset 
every  thing  that  opposes  it.  But  take  away  all  hope,  send  the  lover  on  a  long 
journey,  or  place  before  him  an  impediment  which  precludes  the  probability,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  success ;  then,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  you  will  obtain 
at  first  distraction,  and  then  forgetfulness.  Is  not  this  the  daily  teaching  of 
experience  ?  Is  it  not  the  remedy  which  necessity  every  day  suggests  to  the 
fothers  of  families  ?  The  passions  resemble  fire.  They  are  extinguished  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water ;  but  a  few  drops  only  render  tbem  more  ardent.  Let 
us  raise  our  tiioughts  still  higher ;  let  us  observe  the  passions  acting  in  a  wider 
field,  in  more  extended  regions.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  strong  pas- 
sions are  awakened  at  times  of  public  disturbance  ?  It  is,  because  then  they 
all  hope  to  be  gratified ;  it  is,  because  the  highest  ranks,  Uie  oldest  and  most 
powerful  institutions,  having  been  overturned,  and  replaced  by  others,  whioh 
were  hitherto  imperceptible,  all  the  passions  see  a  road  open  before  them,  amid 
the  tempest  and  confusion ;  the  barriers  apparently  insurmountable,  the  sight  of 
which  prevented  their  existence,  or  strangled  them  in  the  cradle,  do  not  exist; 
as  all  is  then  unprotected  and  defenceless,  it  is  only  required  to  have  boldness 
and  intrepidity  enough  to  stand  amid  the  ruins  of  uL  that  was  old. 
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Regarding  things  in  the  ahstraety  there  is  nothing  more  strikingly  absurd 
than  hereditary  monarchy,  the  succession  secured  to  a  family  which  may  at  any 
time  pkce  on  the  throne  a  child,  a  fool,  or  a  wretch :  and  yet  in  practice  there 
is  nothing  more  wise,  prudent,  and  provident.  This  has  heen  taueht  by  the 
long  experience  of  ages,  it  has  been  shown  by  reason,  and  proved  by  the  sad 
warnings  of  those  nations  who  have  tried  elective  monarchy.  Now,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this?  It  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  explain.  Hereditary  monar- 
chy precludes  all  the  hopes  of  irregular  ambition ;  without  that,  society  always 
contains  a  germ  of  trouble,  a  principle  of  revolt,  which  is  nourished  by  those 
who  conceive  a  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  the  command.  In  quiet  times,  and 
under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  a  subject,  however  rich,  however  distinguished 
he  may  be  for  his  talent  or  his  valour,  cannot,  without  madness,  hope  to  be 
king ;  and  such  a  thought  never  enters  his  head.  But  change  the  circumstances, 
— admit,  I  will  not  say,  the  probability,  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  will  immediately  be  aitient  candidates. 

It  would  be  easy  to  develope  this  doctrine  more  at  length,  and  apply  it  to  all 
the  passions  of  man ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  when  you  have  to  subdue  a  passion,  is  to  oppose  to  it  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  which  it  can  have  no  hope  of  passing.  Then  the  passion  rages  for  a 
little  time,  it  rebels  against  the  obstacle  that  resists  it ;  but  when  it  finds  that 
to  be  immovable,  it  recedes,  it  is  cast  down,  and,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  it 
falls  back  murmuring  to  the  level  which  has  been  marked  out  for  it. 

There  is  a  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  passion  which  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  die  destinies  of  his  life,  and  too  often,  by  its  deceitful  illusions, 
forms  a  lone  chain  of  sadness  and  misfortune.  This  passion,  which  has  for  its 
necessarv  object  the  preservation  of  the  human  race,  is  found,  in  some  form,  in 
all  the  beings  of  nature ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  resides  in  the  soul  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  character  in  man.  In  brutes,  it  is  only  an 
instinct,  limited  to  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  in  man,  the  instinct  becomes 
a  passion;  and  that  passion,  enlivened  by  the  fire  of  imagination,  rendered  subtile 
by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  inconstant  and  capricious,  because  it  is  guided  by  a 
free  will,  which  can  indulge  in  as  many  whims  as  there  are  different  impressions 
for  the  senses  and  the  heart,  is  changed  into  a  vague,  fickle  feeling,  which  is 
never  contented,  and  which  nothing  can  satisfy.  Sometimes  it  is  the  restless- 
ness of  a  man  in  a  fever ;  sometimes  the  frenzy  of  a  madman ;  sometimes  a 
dream,  which  ravishes  the  soul  into  regions  of  bliss;  sometimes  the  anguish 
and  the  convulsions  of  agony.  Who  can  describe  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  this  deceitful  passion  presents  itself?  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  snares 
which  it  lays  for  the  steps  of  unhappy  mortals  ?  Observe  it  at  its  birth,  follow 
it  in  its  career,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  dies  out  like  an  expiring  lamp. 
Hardly  has  the  down  appeared  on  the  face  of  man,  when  there  arises  in  his 
heart  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  fills  him  with  trouble  and  uneasiness,  without 
his  being  aware  of  the  cause.  A  pleasing  melancholy  glides  into  his  hearty 
thoughts  before  unknown  enter  his  mind,  seductive  images  pervade  his  imagi- 
nation, a  secret  attraction  acts  on  his  soul,  unusual  gravity  appears  in  his 
features,  all  his  inclinations  take  a  new  direction.  The  games  of  okildhood  no 
longer  please  him ;  every  thing  shows  a  new  life,  less  innocent,  less  tranquil ; 
the  tempest  does  not  yet  rage,  the  sky  is  not  darkened,  but  clouds,  tinged  with 
fire,  are  the  sad  presage  of  what  is  to  come.  When  he  becomes  adolescent,  that 
which  was  hitherto  a  feeling,  vague,  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  even  to  him- 
self, becomes,  from  that  time,  more  decided ;  objects  are  seen  more  clearly,  they 
appear  in  their  real  nature ;  the  passion  sees,  and  seizes  on  them.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  it  becomes  more  constant  on  that  account.  It  is  as  vain,  as 
ehaageabley  as  capricious  as  the  multitude  of  objects  which  by  turns  present 
theniselyes  to  it    It  is  constantly  deluded^  it  porsaeB  fleeting  shadows;  seeks  % 
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ndsfiu3tion  which  it  never  finds,  and  anraits  a  happiness  which  it  nevor  attains. 
With  an  excited  imagination,  a  burning  heart,  with  his  whole  soul  transported, 
and  all  his  faculties  subdued,  the  ardent  young  man  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
ohain  of  illusions ;  he  communicates  these  to  all  that  environs  him ;  he  gives 
creater  splendor  to  the  light  of  heaven,  he  clothes  the  earth  with  richer  ver- 
dure and  more  brilliant  coloring,  he  sheds  on  all/the  reflection  of  his  own  en- 
chantment. 

In  manhood,  when  the  thoughts  are  more  grave  and  fixed,  when  the  heart  is 
more  constant,  the  will  more  firm,  and  resolutions  more  lasting;  when  the  con- 
duct which  governs  the  destinies  of  life  is  subjected  to  rule,  and,  as  it  were, 
confirmed  in  its  fiedth,  this  mysterious  passion  continues  to  agitate  the  heart  of 
man,  and  it  torments  him  with  unceasing  disquietude.  We  only  observe  that 
the  passion  is  become  stronger  and  more  energetic,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  organization ;  the  pride  which  inspires  man  with  independence 
of  life,  the  feeling  of  greater  strength,  and  the  abundance  of  new  powers,  render 
him  more  decid^,  bold,  and  violent ;  while  the  warnings  and  lessons  of  expe- 
rience have  made  him  more  provident  and  crafty.  We  no  longer  see  the  candor 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  now  knows  how  to  calculate ;  he  is  able  to  approach 
his  object  by  covert  ways,  and  to  choose  the  surest  means.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  does  not  provide  in  time  against  such  an  enemy  I  His  existence  will  be 
consumed  by  a  fever  of  agitation ;  amid  disquietudes  and  torments,  if  he  does 
not  die  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  will  ffrow  old  still  ruled  by  this  fifttal  pas- 
sion ;  it  will  accompany  him  to  the  tomo,  surrounding  him,  in  his  last  days, 
with  those  repulsive  and  hideous  forms  which  are  exhibited  in  a  countenance 
furrowed  by  years,  and  in  eyes  which  are  already  veiled  by  the  shades  of 
death. 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  to  restrain  this  passion,  to  confine  it  within  just 
limits,  and  prevent  its  bringing  misfortune  to  individuals,  disorder  to  families, 
and  confusion  to  society  ?  The  invariable  rule  of  Catholicity,  in  the  morality 
which  she  teaches,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  which  she  establishes,  is  repreg- 
iion  ;  Catholicism  does  not  allow  a  desire  she  declares  to  be  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
Ood  ;  even  a  look,  when  accompanied  by  an  impure  thought  Why  this  severity? 
For  two  reasons ;  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  morality  which  were  is  in  this 
prohibition ;  and  also,  because  there  is  profound  wisdom  in  stifling  the  evil  at 
its  birth.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  prevent  a  man's  consenting  to  evil  desires, 
than  it  is  to  hinder  his  gratifying  them  when  he  has  allowed  tnem  to  enter  his 
inflamed  heart.  There  is  profound  reason  in  securing  tranquillity  to  the  soul, 
by  not  allowing  it  to  remain,  like  Tantalus,  with  the  water  at  his  burning  lips. 
''  Quid  vis  videre,  quod  non  licet  habere  V*  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  that  which 
you  are  forbidden  to  possess  ?  b  the  wise  observation  of  the  author  of  the  admi- 
rable Imitation  of  Christ )  thus  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  prudence 
which  is  contained  in  the  holy  severity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  ties  of  marriage,  by  assigning  a  legitimate  object  to  the  passions,  still  do 
not  dry  up  the  source  of  agitation  and  the  capricious  restlessness  which  the 
heart  conceals.  Possession  cloys  and  disgusts,  beauty  fades  and  decays,  the 
illusions  vanish,  and  the  charms  disappear ;  man,  in  the  presence  of  a  reality 
which  is  far  from  reaching  the  beauty  of  the  dreams  inspired  by  his  ardent 
imagination,  feels  new  desires  arise  in  his  heart;  tired  with  what  he  possesses, 
he  entertains  new  illusions  \  he  seeks  elsewhere  the  ideal  happiness  which  he 
Uiought  he  had  found,  and  quits  the  unpleasing  reality  which  thus  deceives  his 
brightest  hopes. 

Give,  then,  the  reins  to  the  passions  of  man ;  allow  him  in  any  way  to  enter- 
tain the  illusion  that  he  can  make  himself  any  new  ties ;  permit  him  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  attached  for  ever,  and  without  recall,  to  the  companion  of  his  life : 
and  yon  will  see  that  disgust  will  soon  take  possession  of  hlm^  that  discord  inu 
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he  more  yiolent  and  striking,  that  the  ties  will  berin  to  wear  oat  before  thej 
are  contracted,  and  will  breiJc  at  the  first  shock.  Proclaim,  on  the  contrary,  a 
law  which  makes  no  exception  of  poor  or  rich,  weak  or  powerful,  vassals  or 
kings,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  of  situation,  of  character,  health| 
or  any  of  those  numberless  motives  which,  in  the  hands  of  passions,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  powerful  men,  are  easily  changed  into  pretexts ;  proclaim  that 
this  law  is  from  heaven,  show  a  divine  seal  on  the  marriage  tie,  tell  the  map* 
inuring  passions  that  if  they  will  gratify  themselves  they  must  do  so  by  immo- 
rality ;  tell  them  that  the  power  which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  this 
divine  law  will  never  make  criminal  compliances,  that  it  will  never  dispense 
with  the  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  and  that  the  crime  will  never  be  without 
remorse ;  you  will  then  see  the  passions  become  calm  and  resigned ;  the  law 
will  be  diffused  and  strengthened,  will  take  root  in  customs ;  you  will  have 
secured  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  families  for  ever,  and  society  will  be 
indebted  to  you  for  an  immense  benefit.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Catholicity 
has  done,  by  efforts  which  lasted  for  ages ;  it  is  what  Protestantism  would  have 
destroyed,  if  Europe  had  generally  followed  its  doctrine  and  example,  if  the 
people  had  not  been  wiser  than  their  deceitful  guides. 

Protestants  and  false  philosophers,  examining  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  through  their  prejudices  and  animosity,  have  not  under- 
stood the  admirable  power  of  the  two  characteristics  impressed  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  on  the  ideas  and  works  of  Catholicity,  viz.  uniti/  and  fixity ;  unity 
in  doctrines,  and  fixity  in  conduct.  Catholicity  points  out  an  object,  and  wishes 
us  to  pursue  it  straight  forward.  It  is  a  reproach  to  philosophers  and  Protest- 
ants, that  after  having  declaimed  against  unity  of  doctrine,  they  also  declaimed 
against  fixity  of  conduct.  If  they  had  reflected  on  man,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood that  this  fixity  is  the  secret  of  guiding  and  ruling  him,  and,  when  desi- 
rable of  restraining  his  passions,  of  exalting  his  mind  when  necessary,  and  of  ren- 
dering him  capable  of  great  sacrifices  and  neroic  actions.  There  is  nothing  worse 
for  man  than  uncertainty  and  indecision ;  nothing  that  weakens  and  tends  more  to 
make  him  useless.  Indecision  is  to  the  will  what  skepticbm  is  to  the  mind. 
Give  a  man  a  definite  object,  and  if  he  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will  attain  it 
Let  him  hesitate  between  two  different  ways,  without  a  fixed  rule  to  guide  his  con- 
duct ;  let  him  be  ignorant  of  his  intention ;  let  him  not  know  whither  he  is  going, 
and  you  will  see  ms  energy  relax,  his  strength  diminish,  and  he  will  stop.  Do 
yon  know  by  what  secret  great  minds  govern  the  world  ?  Do  you  know  what  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  heroic  actions  ?  And  how  all  those  who  surround  them  are 
rendered  so  ?  It  is  that  they  have  a  fixed  object,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
others ;  it  is  that  they  see  that  object  clearly,  desire  it  ardently,  strive  after  it 
directly,  with  firm  hope  and  lively  faith,  without  allowing  anv  hesitation  in  them- 
selves or  in  others.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  the  other  heroes  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  no  doubt  exercised  a  fascinating  influence  by  the  ascendency 
of  their  genius ;  but  the  secret  of  this  ascendency,  the  secret  of  their  power,  and 
of  that  force  of  impulse  by  which  they  surmounted  all,  was  the  uni^  of  thought^ 
the  fixity  of  plan,  which  produced  in  them  that  invincible,  irresistible  character 
which  gave  them  an  immense  superiority  over  other  men.  Thus  Alexander 
passed  me  Granicus,  undertook  and  completed  his  wonderful  conquest  of  Asia; 
thus  Csesar  pAased  the  Rubicon,  put  Pompey  to  flight,  triumphed  at  Pharsaliai 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  world ;  thus  did  Napoleon  disperse  those  who 
parleyed  about  the  fate  of  France,  conquered  his  enemies  at  Marenffo,  obtained 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  alarmed  and  astonished  the  world  by  Sie  victories 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 

Without  unity  there  is  no  order,  without  fixity  there  is  no  stability;  and  in 
the  moral  q^  in  the  physical  world,  without  order  and  stability  nothing  prospers. 
Flrotestantism,  which  has  pretended  to  advance  the  individual  and  society  by 
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dfiBtroying  religioiu  nnitj,  has  introduoed  into  creeds  und  inBtitatioiui  the  nml- 
tiplicitj  and  fineness  of  priyate  judgment ;  it  has  everywhere  spread  oonfbsion 
tad  disorder,  and  has  altered  the  nature  of  European  oiyilisation  bj  inoculating 
it  with  a  disastrous  principle  which  has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  lament- 
able eiils.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  Catholicity,  on  account  of  the 
unity  of  her  doctrines  and  the  fixity  of  her  conduct,  is  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  ages.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  which  is  one  from  advancing,  and 
there  may  be  movement  in  a  system  which  has  some  fixed  points.  The  uni- 
verse whose  grandeur  astonishes  us,  whose  prodigies  fill  us  with  admiration, 
whose  beauty  and  variety  enchant  us,  is  united,  is  ruled  by  laws  constant  and 
fixed.  Behcdd  some  of  ike  reasons  which  justify  the  strictness  of  Catholicity, 
behold  why  she  has  not  been  able  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  passion 
which,  once  let  loose,  has  no  boundary  or  hairier,  introduces  trouble  into  hearts, 
disorder  into  families,  takes  away  the  dignity  of  manners,  dishonors  the  modesty 
of  women,  and  lowers  them  from  the  noble  rank  of  the  companions  of  men.  1 
do  not  deny  that  Catholicity  is  strict  on  this  point ;  but  she  could  not  give  up 
this  strictness  without  renouncing  at  the  same  time  the  sublime  functions  of  the 
depository  of  sound  morality,  the  vigilant  sentinel  which  guards  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  (17) 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

VIBOINITY  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  A8FSGT. 

Wb  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  with  what  jealou£fy  Catholicity  endear 
vors  to  veil  the  secrets  of  modesty ;  with  what  perseverance  she  imposes  the 
restraint  of  morality  on  the  most  impetuous  passion  of  the  human  heart.  She 
shows  us  all  the  importance  which  belongs  to  the  contrary  virtue,  by  crowning 
with  peerless  splendor  the  total  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasure,  viz.  vireinity. 
Frivolous  minds,  and  principally  those  who  are  inspired  by  a  voluptuous  heart, 
do  not  understand  how  much  Catholicity  has  thus  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
woman ;  but  such  will  not  be  the  case  with  reflecting  men  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
that  all  that  tends  to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy  the  feeling  of  modesty, 
all  that  fortifies  morality,  all  that  contributes  to  make  a  considerabk  number  of 
women  models  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  equally  tends  to  place  women  above 
the  atmosphere  of  gross  passion.  Woman  then  ceases  to  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  man  as  the  mere  instrument  of  pleasure ;  none  of  the  attractions  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  her  are  lost  or  diminished,  and  she  has  no  longer  to 
dread  becoming  an  object  of  contempt  and  disgust,  after  having  been  the  un- 
happy victim  of  profiiffacy. 

The  Catholic  Church  b  profoundly  acquainted  with  these  truths ;  and  while 
she  watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  tie,  while  she  created  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  this  admirable  dignity  of  the  matron,  she  covered  with  a  myste- 
rious veil  the  countenance  of  the  Christian  virgin,  and  she  carefully  guarded 
the  spouses  of  the  Lord  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  reserved  for 
Luther,  the  gross  profaner  of  Catharine  de  Bor6,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
found and  delicate  wbdom  of  the  Church  on  this  point.  After  the  apostate 
monk  had  violated  the  sacred  seal  set  by  religion  on  the  nuptial  bed,  his  was 
the  unchaste  hand  to  tear  away  the  sacred  veu  of  virgins  consecrated  to  GtcAi 
it  was  worthy  of  his  hard  heart  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  princes,  to  induoM^n 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  these  defenceless  virgins,  and  expel  thefi  from 
iheir  abodes.  See  him  everywhere  excite  the  flame  of  sensuality,  and  break 
through  all  control.  What  will  become  of  virgins  devoted  to  the  sanctuanrf 
Like  timid  dovesy  will  they  not  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  libertine  ?    Li  this 
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the  way  to  increase  the  respect  paid  to  the  female  sex  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  modesty  and  to  advance  humanity?  Was  this  the  way 
in  which  Luther  gave  a  generous  impulse  to  future  generations,  perfected  the 
human  mind,  and  gave  vigor  and  splendor  to  refinement  and  civilization  ?  What 
man  with  a  tender  and  sensitive  heart  can  endure  the  shameless  declamation 
of  Luther,  especially  if  he  has  read  the  Cyprians,  the  Amlwoses,  the  Jeromes, 
and  the  other  shining  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  sublime  honor  of 
the  Christian  virgin  ?  Who,  then,  will  object  to  see,  during  aoes  when  the 
most  savage  barbarism  prevailed,  those  secluded  dwellings  where  the  spouses  of 
the  Lord  secured  themselves  fit)m  the  dangers  of  the  world,  incessantly  em- 
ployo^in  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  draw  down  upon  the  earth  the  dews 
^of*  diVifie  mercy  ?  In  times  and  countries  the  most  civilised,  how  sad  is  the 
•contrast  between  the  asylums  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  virtue,  and  the  ocean  of 
dissipation  and  profligacy  I  Were  these  abodes  a  remnant  of  ignorance,  a  mo- 
nument of  fanaticism,  which  the  coryphasi  of  Protestantbm  did  well  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  ?  If  this  be  so,  let  us  protest  against  all  that  is  noble  and  dis- 
interested;  let  us  stifle  in  our  hearts  all  enthusiasm  for  virtue;  let  every  thing 
be  reduced  to  the  grossest  sensuality;  let  the  painter  throw  away  his  pencil,  the 
poet  his  lyre;  let  us  forget  our  greatness  and  our  dignity;  let  us  degrade  our^ 
selves,  saying,  ''  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  I'' 

No ;  true  civilization  can  never  forgive  Protestantism  for  this  immoral  and 
impious  work ;  true  civilization  can  never  forgive  it  for  having  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  modesty  and  innocence,  for  having  employed  all  its  efforts  to 
destroy  respect  for  virginity;  thus  treading  under  foot  a  doctrine  professed  by 
all  the  human  race.  It  did  not  respect  what  was  venerated  by  the  G-reeks  in 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  by  the  Romans  in  their  vestals,  by  the  Gauls  in  their 
druidesses,  by  the  Germans  in  their  prophetesses.  It  has  carried  the  want  of 
respect  for  modesty  farther  than  was  ever  done  by  the  dissolute  nations  of  Asia, 
and  the  barbarians  of  the  new  world.  It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  for  Europe  to 
have  attacked  what  was  respected  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  treated  as  a 
mistaken  prejudice  the  universal  belief  of  the  human  race,  sanctioned,  more- 
over, by  Christianity.  What  invasion  of  barbarians  was  equal  to  this  attack 
of  Protestantism  on  all  that  ought  to  be  most  inviolable  among  men  ?  It  has 
set  the  &tal  example  in  modem  revolutions  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

When  we  see,  in  warlike  rage,  the  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  remove  all 
restraint  from  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  let  them  loose  against  the  abodes  of 
virgins  consecrated  to  God,  there  is  nothing  but  what  may  be  conceived.  But 
when  these  holy  institutions  are  persecuted  by  system,  when  the  passions  of  the 
populace  are  excited  against  them,  by  crossly  assailing  their  origin  and  object, 
this  is  more  than  brutal  and  inhuman.  It  b  a  thing  which  cannot  be  described, 
when  those  who  act  in  this  way  boast  of  being  Reformers,  followers  of  the  pure 
CkMpel,  and  proclaim  themselves  the  discipfes  of  Him  who,  in  His  sublime 
oounoiU,  has  pointed  out  virginity  as  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  that  can  adorn 
the  Christian's  crown.  Now,  who  is  ignorant  that  this  was  one  of  the  works  to 
which  Protestantism  devoted  itself  with  the  greatest  ardor  ? 

Woman  without  modesty  will  be  an  incentive  to  sensuality,  but  will  never 
attract  the  soul  by  the  mysterious  feeling  which  is  called  love.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  although  the  most  urgent  desire  of  the  heart  of  woman  is  to 
please,  yet  as  soon  as  she  forgets  modesty  she  becomes  displeasing  and  disgust- 
ing. Thus  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  what  wounds  her  heart  the  most  sharply, 
becomes  the  punishment  of  her  fault  Hence,  every  thing  that  maintains  in 
woman  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  elevates  her,  adorns  her,  gives  her  greater 
aaoendency  over  the  heart  of  man,  and  creates  for  her  a  distinguished  plaoe  in 
the  domeitic  as  well  as  in  the  social  order.    These  truths  were  not  miderstood 
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hj  Protostantism  when  it  condemned  yirginitj.  It  is  true  this  virtoe  is  not  a 
neoeasarj  condition  of  modesty,  bnt  it  is  its  6eaii  ideal  and  type  of  perfection ; 
and  certainly  we  cannot  destroy  this  model,  by  denying  its  beauty,  by  condemn- 
ing its  imitation  as  injurious,  without  doing  great  injury  to  modesty  itself,  which, 
continually  struggling  against  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  heart  of  man, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  ail  its  purity,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
precautions.  Like  a  flower  of  in&iite  delicacy,  of  ravishing  colours,  of  the 
sweetest  perfume,  it  can  scarcely  support  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  its  beauty 
18  destroyed  with  extreme  facility,  and  its  perfume  readily  evaporates. 

But  you  will  perhaps  urge  against  virginity  the  injury  which  it  does  to  popu- 
lation ;  you  will  consider  the  offerings  which  are  made  on  the  altar  b^jteaf^  vir- 
tue as  so  much  taken  from  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race.  ForuSmt^^ 
the  observations  of  the  most  distinguished  political  economists  have  destroyea  f,\ 
this  delusion,  originated  by  Protestantism,  and  supported  by  the  incredulous 
{philosophy  of  the  18th  century.  Facts  have  shown,  in  a  convincing  manner, 
two  truths  of  equal  importance  in  vindicating  Catholic  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions ;  1,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  population ;  2,  that  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the 
population  depend  on  many  concurrent  causes  i  that  religious  celibacy,  if  it  be 
amon^  them,  has  an  insignificant  influence. 

A  mlse  religion  and  an  illegitimate  and  egotistical  philosophy  have  attempted 
to  assimilate  me  secrets  of  this  increase  of  the  human  race  to  that  of  other  liv- 
ing beings.  All  idea  of  religion  has  been  taken  away;  they  have  seen  in 
humanity  only  a  vast  field  where  nothing  was  to  be  left  sterile.  Thus  they  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  which  considers  individuals  as  machines  from 
which  all  possible  profit  should  be  drawn.  No  more  was  thought  of  charity,  or 
the  sublime  instructions  of  religion  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  destinies  of 
man ;  thus  industry  has  become  cruel,  and  the  organization  of  labor,  established 
on  a  basis  purely  material,  increases  the  present,  but  fearfully  menaces  the 
future  well-beinff  of  the  rich. 

How  profound  are  the  designs  of  Providence  I  The  nation  which  has  carried 
these  fatal  principles  to  the  fullest  extent  now  finds  itself  overcharged  with  men 
and  products.  Frightful  misery  devours  her  most  numerous  classes,  and  all  the 
ability  of  her  rulers  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  rock  she  is  running  on,  urged 
by  the  power  of  the  elements  to  which  she  has  abandoned  herself.  The  emi- 
nent professors  of  Oxford  who,  it  seems,  begin  to  see  the  radical  vices  of  Pro- 
testantism, would  find  here  a  rich  subject  for  meditation,  if  they  would  examine 
how  far  the  pretended  reformers  of  the  16th  century  have  contributed,  in  pre- 
paring the  critical  situation  in  which  England  finds  herself,  in  spite  of  her  im- 
mense progress. 

In  the  physical  world  all  is  disposed  bv  number,  weight,  and  measure ;  the 
laws  of  the  universe  show  infinite  calculation — ^infinite  geometry ;  but  let  us 
not  imagine  that  we  can  express  all  by  our  imperfect  signs,  and  include  every 
thing  in  our  limited  combinations ;  let  us,  above  all,  avoid  the  foolish  error  of 
assimilating  too  much  the  moral  and  the  physical  world — of  applying  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  first  what  only  belongs  to  the  second,  and  of  upsetting  by  our  pride 
the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  creation.  Man  is  not  bom  simply  for  multipli- 
cation of  his  species ;  this  is  not  the  only  part  which  he  b  intended  to  perform 
in  the  great  machine  of  the  universe ;  he  is  a  being  according  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  G-od — a  being  who  has  his  proper  destiny — a  destiny  superior  to  all 
that  surrounds  him  on  earth.  Do  not  debase  him,  do  not  level  him  with  the 
earth,  by  inspiring  him  with  earthly  thoughts  alone ;  do  not  oppress  his  heart, 
by  depriving  him  of  noble  and  elevated  sentiments — ^by  leaving  him  no  taste 
for  any  but  material  enjoyments.  If  religious  thoughts  lead  him  to  an  austere 
life — if  the  inclination  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  this  life  on  the  altar  of  the 
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God  whom  he  adores  takes  possession  of  his  heart — ^why  should  you  hinder 
him  ?  What  right  have  you  to  despise  a  feeling  which  certainly  requires  mater 
strength  of  mind  than  is  necessary  for  abandoning  one's  self  to  pleasure  r 

These  considerations,  which  affect  both  sexes,  have  still  greater  force  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  female.  With  her  lively  imagination,  her  feeling  heart, 
and  ardent  mind,  she  has  greater  need  than  man  of  serious  inspiration,  of  grave, 
solemn  thoughts,  to  counterbalance  the  activity  with  which  she  flies  from  object 
to  object,  receiving  with  extreme  fiicility  impressions  of  every  thing  she  touches, 
and,  like  a  magnetic  agent,  communicating  them  in  her  turn  to  all  that  sur- 
rounds her.  Allow,  then,  a  portion  of  that  sex  to  devote  itself  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  austeritv ;  allow  young  girls  and  matrons  to  have  always  before 
their  eves  a  model  of  all  the  virtues — a  sublime  type  of  their  noblest  ornament, 
which  IS  modesty.  This  will  certainly  not  be  without  utility.  Be  assured,  these 
virgins  are  not  taken  away  from  their  families,  nor  from  society — ^both  will' 
recover  with  usury  what  you  imagine  they  have  lost. 

In  fact,  who  can  measure  the  salutary  influence  which  the  sacred  ceremonies 
with  which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  consecration  of  a  virgin  to  God, 
must  have  exercised  on  female  morals !  Who  can  calculate  the  holy  thoughts, 
the  chaste  inspirations  which  have  gone  forth  from  those  silent  abodes  of  modesty, 
erected  sometimes  in  solitary  places,  and  sometimes  in  crowded  cities !  Bo  you 
not  believe  that  the  virgin  whose  heart  begins  to  be  agitated  by  an  ardent  pas- 
sion, that  the  matron  who  has  allowed  dangerous  feelings  to  enter  her  soul,  have 
not  often  found  their  passions  restrained  by  the  remembrance  of  a  sister,  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend,  who,  in  one  of  these  silent  abodes,  raises  her  pure  heart  to 
Heaven,  offering  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Divine  Son  of  the  blessed  Virgin  all  the 
enchantments  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  All  this  cannot  be  calculated,  it  is  true ; 
but  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  no  thought  of  levity,  no  inclination  to  sensu- 
ality has  arisen  therefrom.  All  this  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  can  we  estimate 
the  salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  morning  dew  upon  plants  ?  can  we  esti- 
mate the  vivifying  effect  of  light  upon  nature  ?  and  can  we  imderstand  how  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fertilizes  it  by  producing 
fruits  and  flowers  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  infinity  of  causes  of  which  we  cannot  deny  the  existence 
and  the  power,  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  submit  to  rigorous 
examination.  The  cause  of  the  impotence  of  every  work  exclusively  emanat- 
ing from  the  mind  of  man  is,  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  embracing  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  relations  which  exist  in  facts  of  this  kind ;  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  appreciate  properly  the  indirect  influences — sometimes  hidden,  sometimes 
imperceptible — ^which  act  there  with  an  infinite  delicacy.  This  b  the  reason  why 
time  dispels  so  many  illusions,  belies  so  many  prognostics,  proves  the  weakness 
of  what  was  reckoned  strong,  and  the  strength  of  what  was  considered  weak. 
Indeed,  time  brings  to  light  a  thousand  relations,  the  existence  of  which  was 
not  suspected,  and  puts  into  action  a  thousand  causes  which  were  either  unknown 
or  despised :  the  results  advance  in  their  development,  appearing  every  day  in 
a  more  evident  manner,  until  at  length  we  find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation 
that  we  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  or  any  longer  evade 
their  force. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  the  opponents  of  Catholicity  is  this. 
They  can  only  see  things  under  one  aspect ;  they  do  not  imderstand  how  a  force 
can  act  otherwise  than  in  a  straight  line ;  they  do  not  see  that  the  moral  world, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  is  composed  of  relations  infinitely  varied,  and  of  indi- 
rect influences,  sometimes  acting  with  more  force  than  if  they  were  direct.  All 
form  a  system  correlative  and  harmonious,  the  parts  of  whidi  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  separating,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  hidden  and  delicate  ties  which  connect  the  whole.    It  is  necessary,  more- 
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aver,  to  allow  for  the  action  of  time,  that  indispensable  element  in  all  complete 
development,  in  every  lastinir  work. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  short  digression,  necessary  for  the  incol* 
cation  of  the  great  truths  which  have  not  been  sufficientlv  attended  to  in  exa- 
mining the  great  institutions  founded  by  Catholicity.  Philosophy  is  now  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  propositions  advanced  too  boldly,  and  to  modify  principles 
applied  too  generally.  It  would  have  avoided  this  trouble  and  mortification  by 
bemg  cautious  and  circumspect  in  its  investigations.  In  league  with  Protest- 
antism, it  declared  deadly  war  against  the  great  Catholic  institutions ;  it  loudly 
appealed  against  moral  and  reGgious  centralisation.  And  now  a  unanimous 
shout  is  raised  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  in  &vour  of  the  principle  of  unity. 
The  instinct  of  nations  seeks  for  it;  philosophers  examine  the  secrets  of  science 
to  discover  it.  Vain  efforts  I  No  other  foundation  can  be  established  than 
that  which  is  already  laid ;  duration  depends  upon  solidity. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


or   OHTVALBT  AND  BABBARIAN    MANNERS,    IN  THEIR   INILUENCE   ON  THE 

CONDITION  OF  WOMEN. 

An  inde&tiffable  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  carry  the  prmciple  of  modesty  to  the  highest  decree  of  delicacy,  are  the  two 
rules  which  have  guided  Catholicity  in  her  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  woman. 
These  are  the  two  sreat  means  she  has  employed  in  attaining  her  object,  and 
hence  comes  the  influence  and  importance  of  women  in  Europe.  M.  G-uizot  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  saying  that ''  it  is  to  the  development,  to  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  manners  in  the  feudal  system,  that  this  change,  this 
improvement  in  their  condition  is  chiefly  owing.''  I  will  not  discuss  the  greater 
or  less  influence  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  development  of  European  man- 
ners. Undoubtedly  when  the  feudal  lord  ''  shall  have  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  scarcely  any  others  in  his  house,  they  alone  will  form  his  permanent  so- 
ciety; they  alone  will  share  his  interests,  his  destiny.  It  is  impossible  for 
domestic  influence  not  to  acquire  great  power.''  (Legem  4.)  But  if  the  lord, 
returning  to  his  castle,  found  one  wife  there,  and  not  many,  to  what  was  that 
owing?  Who  forbade  him  to  abuse  his  power  by  turning  his  house  into  a 
harem  f  Who  bridled  his  passions  and  prevented  his  ma^ne  victims  of  his 
timid  vassals  ?  Surely  these  were  the  doctrines  and  morals  mtroduoed  into 
Europe,  and  deeply  rooted  there  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  the  strict  laws 
which  she  imposed  as  a  barrier  to  the  invasions  of  the  passions ;  therefore,  even 
if  we  suppose  that  feudality  did  produce  this  good,  it  is  stUl  owing  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

That  which  has  no  doubt  tended  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  feudality  in 
all  that  raises  and  ennobles  women,  is  a  fact  that  appears  very  evidentiy  at  that 
period,  and  is  dazzling  at  first  sight.  This  is  the  brilliant  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system,  and  rapidly  diffusing  itself, 
produced  the  most  heroic  actions,  gave  birth  to  a  literature  rich  in  imagination 
and  feeling,  and  contributed  in  great  measure  to  soften  and  humanize  the  savage 
manners  of  the  feudal  lords.  This  period  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
spirit  of  gallantry;  not  the  gallantry  which  consists  generally  in  the  tender 
relations  of  the  two  sexes,  but  a  greatiy  exaggerated  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
man,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  most  heroic  courage  with  the  most 
lively  faith  and  the  most  ardent  religion.  G-od  and  his  lady;  such  is  the  con- 
stant thought  of  the  knight ;  this  absorbs  all  hSs  faculties,  occupies  all  his  time, 
and  fills  up  all  his  existence.    As  long  as  he  can  obtain  a  victory  over  the  infi- 
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dels,  and  is  supported  by  the  hope  of  offering  at  the  feet  of  his  lady  the  tro- 
phies of  his  triumph,  no  sacrifice  costs  him  any  thing,  no  journey  fatigues,  no 
danger  affrights,  no  enterprise  discourages  him.  His  excited  imagination  tran»> 
ports  him  into  a  world  of  fancy;  his  heart  is  on  fire;  he  undertakes  all,  he 
finishes  all ;  and  the  man  who  has  just  fought  like  a  lion  on  the  plains  of  Spain, 
or  of  Palestine,  melts  like  wax  at  the  name  of  the  idol  of  his  heart;  then  he 
turns  his  eyes  amorously  towards  his  country,  and  is  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
that  one  day,  sighing  under  the  castie  of  his  beloved,  he  may  obtain  a  pledge 
of  her  affection,  or  a  promise  of  love.  Woe  to  any  one  who  is  bold  enough  to 
dispute  his  treasure,  or  indiscreet  enough  to  fix  his  eyes  on  thoS6  battlements. 
The  lioness  who  has  been  robbed  of  her  cubs  is  not  more  terrible,  the  forest  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  hurricane  is  not  more  agitated  than  his  heart ;  nothing  can 
stop  his  vengeance.  Jus  must  detircy  his  rival  or  die.  In  examining  this  mix- 
ture of  mildness  and  ferocity,  of  religion' and  passion,  which,  no  doubt^  has  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fancies  of  chroniclers  and  troubadours,  but  which  must  have 
had  a  real  type,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  very  natural  at  that  time,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  contradictory  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  violent  passions  among  men  whose  ancestors,  not  long  before,  had 
come  from  the  forests  of  the  north  to  pitch  their  bloody  tents  on  the  site  of 
ruined  cities ;  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  there  should  be  no  other 
judge  than  strength  of  arm  among  men  whose  only  profession  was  war,  and 
who  lived  in  an  embryo  society,  where  there  was  no  public  law  strong  enough 
to  restrain  private  passions.  Nothing,  too,  was  more  natural  to  those  men  than 
a  lively  sense  of  religion,  for  religion  was  the  only  power  which  they  acknow- 
ledged ;  she  had  enchanted  their  imaginations  by  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  her  temples,  by  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  her  worship.  She  had  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
by  addressing  them  in  language  as  lofty  as  it  was  sweet  and  insinuating ;  lan- 
guage, no  doubt,  imperfectly  understood  by  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  holiness  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  mysteries  and  pre- 
cepts, inspired  them  with  respect  and  admiration,  and  also  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  minds,  enkindled  enthusiasm  and  produced  heroism.  Thus 
we  see  that  all  that  was  good  in  this  exalted  sentiment  emanated  from  religion; 
if  we  take  away  faith,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  the  barbarian,  who  knew  no 
other  law  than  his  spear,  and  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  the  ini^irations  of 
his  fiery  soul. 

The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  examine  in  particular 
the  feelings  which  it  professed  towards  women,  the  more  we  shall  see  thaty 
instead  of  raising  them,  it  supposes  them  already  raised  and  surrounded  by 
respect.  Chivalry  does  not  give  a  new  place  to  women ;  it  finds  them  already 
honoured  and  respected ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  it  imagine  a 
gallantry  so  exaggerated,  so  fcintastical  ?  But  if  we  imagine  to  ourselves  the  beauty 
of  a  virsin  covered  by  the  veil  of  Christian  modesty ;  if  we  imagine  this  charm  in- 
creased oy  illusion,  we  shall  then  understand  the  madness  of  the  knight.  If  we 
imagine,  at  the  same  time,  the  virtuous  matron,  the  companion  of  man,  the  mother 
of  a  family,  the  only  woman  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  affections  of  hus* 
band  and  children,  the  Christian  wife,  we  shall  understand  why  the  knight  was 
intoxicated  at  the  mere  idea  of  obtaining  so  much  happiness,  why  his  love  was 
more  than  a  sensual  feeling,  it  was  a  respect,  a  veneration,  a  worship. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  find  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  worship  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans ;  on  the  strengm  of  some  expressions  of  Tacitus,  the 
social  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  has  been  attributed  to  the  respect  with  which 
the  barbarians  surrounded  her.  M.  Guixot  rejects  this  assertion,  and  justly 
eombats  it  by  observing  that  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  Germans  was  not  ex- 
ehisively  applicable  to^ihem^  sinoe  <'  i^izases  similar  to  tJioee  of  Tadtoa^  and 
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sentimentB  and  customs  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  aie  met 
with  in  the  statements  of  many  observers  of  savage  or  barbarous  nations." 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  wise  remark,  the  same  opinion  has  been  maintained :  it  ia 
necessary,  then,  to  combat  it  again. 

The  passage  of  Tacitus  is  this :  '<  Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  provi- 
dnm  putant,  nee  aut  consilia  eorum  aspemantur,  aut  responsa  negligunt.  Yidi- 
mus  sub  Divo  Vespasiano  Velledam  diu  apud  plerosque  numinis  loco  habitare." 
(De  Mor,  Germ,)  '<  They  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  there  is  in  women  some- 
thing holy  and  prophetical;  they  do  not  despise  their  counsels,  and  they 
listen  to  their  predictions.  In  the  time  of  the  divine  Vespasian,  we  have  seen 
the  greater  part  of  them  for  a  long  time  regard  Velleda  as  a  ffoddess.''  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  b  mistaking  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  to  extend  its  meaning  to  do- 
mestic manners,  and  to  see  in  it  a  trait  of  married  life.  If  we  attend  to  the 
historian's  words,  we  shall  see  that  su6h  an  explanation  is  far  from  his  idea. 
His  words  only  relate  to  the  superstition  which  made  the  people  attribute  to 
some  women  the  prophetic  character.  Even  the  example  chosen  by  Tacitus 
serves  to  show  the  truth  and  justness  of  this  observation.  ^<  Velleda,''  he  says, 
'^  was  regarded  as  a  goddess."  In  another  part  of  his  works,  Tacitus  explains 
his  idea  by  telling  us,  of  this  same  Velleda,  <<  that  this  girl  of  the  nation  of 
Bructeres  enjoyed  n-eat  power,  owing  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Ger- 
mans, which  made  Uiem  look  upon  many  women  as  prophetesses,  and,  in  fine, 
with  the  progress  of  superstition,  as  real  divinities."  ^'  £a  virgo  nationis  Bruo- 
tersB  late  imperitabat,  vetere  apud  Gkrmanos  more  quo  plerasque  foeminarum 
fittidicas  et  augescente  superstitione  arbitrantur  deas."  (Hist.  4.)  The  text 
which  I  have  just  quoted  proves  to  demonstration  that  Taatus  speaks  of  super- 
stition and  not  of  family  regulations,  very  different  thinss;  as  it  might  easily 
happen  that  some  women  were  regarded  as  divinities,  while  the  rest  of  their  sex 
only  occupied  a  place  in  society  inferior  to  that  which  belonged  to  them.  At 
Athens,  great  importance  was  given  to  the  priestesses  of  Ceres )  at  Rome  to  the 
Vestals,  the  Pythonesses ;  and  the  history  of  the  Sibyls  shows  that  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Germans  to  attribute  the  prophetical  character  to  women.  It  is 
not  for  me  now  to  explain  the  cause  of  these  facts ;  it  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state  them ;  perhaps,  on  this  point,  physiology  might  throw  light  on  the 
philosophy  of  hbtory. 

When  Tacitus,  in  the  same  work,  describes  the  severity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Germans  with  respect  to  marriage,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  order  of  super- 
stition and  the  order  of  the  family  were  among  them  very  different.  We  have 
no  longer  here  any  thing  of  the  sanctum  et  providum ;  we  find  only  a  jealous 
austerity  in  maintaining  the  line  of  duty ;  and  we  see  woman,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  goddess,  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  husband,  if  she  has 
been  unfaithful.  This  curious  passage  proves  that  the  power  of  man  over 
woman  was  not  much  limited  by  the  customs  of  the  Germans.  '^  Accisis  crini- 
bus,"  says  Tacitus,  '^  nudatam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  maritus,  ac  per 
omnem  vicum  verbere  agit."  ^'  After  having  cut  off  her  hair,  the  husband 
drives  her  from  his  house  in  presence  of  her  relations,  and  beats  her  with  rods 
iffnominiously  through  the  village."  Certainly  this  punishment  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  infamy  which  was  attached  to  adultery  among  the  Germans ;  but  it 
was  little  calculated  to  increase  the  respect  entertained  for  them  publicly ;  this 
would  have  been  greater  had  they  been  stoned  to  death. 

When  we  read  in  Tacitus  the  description  of  the  social  state  of  the  Germans, 
we  must  not  forget  that  some  traits  of  their  manners  are  purposely  embellished 
by  him,  which  is  very  natural  for  a  writer  of  his  sentiments.  We  must  not 
Ibrget  that  Tacitus  was  indignant  and  aflflicted  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  cor- 
niption  of  manners  at  that  time  in  Rome.  He  paints,  it  is  true,  in  glowing 
Miours,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  among  the  Germans  \  but  who  does  not  see 
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tEftt,  when  doing  so,  he  had  before  his  eyes  matrons  who,  according  to  Seneca, 
reckoned  their  years  not  by  the  sncc^sion  of  consols,  bat  by  change  of  hus- 
bands, and  women  without  a  shadow  of  modesty,  given  up  to  the  greatest  pro- 
fligacy? We  can  easily  see  to  whom  he  alludes  when  he  makes  these  severe 
remarks :  '^  Nemo  enim  illio  vitia  ridet,  nee  corrumpere  et  corrumpi  sseculum 
Toeator/'  '^  There  vice  is  not  laughed  at,  and  corruption  is  not  called  the 
£uhion/'  A  strong  expression,  which  describes  the  age,  and  explains  to  us  the 
secret  joy  with  which  Tacitus  cast  in  the  &ce  of  Rome,  so  refined  and  so  cor- 
rupted, the  pure  image  of  German  manners.  That  which  sharpened  the  rail- 
lery of  Juvenal  and  evenomed  his  bitter  satires,  excited  the  indignation  of  Ta- 
mtos,  and  drew  from  his  grave  philosophy  these  severe  reprimands.  Other  in- 
formation which  we  possess  shows  us  that  the  pictures  of  Tacitus  are  embellished, 
and  that  the  manners  of  this  people  were  &r  from  beinff  as  pure  as  he  wishes 
to  persuade  us.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  strict  with  respect  to  marriage ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  among  them.  Csesar,  an  eye- 
witness, relates,  that  the  German  king  Ariovistus  had  two  wives  (de  Bello  Gal' 
UoOy  1.  i.) ;  and  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance,  for  Tacitus  himself  tells  us  that 
a  few  of  them  had  several  wives  at  once,  not  on  account  of  sensualitv,  but  for 
distinction.  ''  fixceptis  admodum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  sed  ob  nobilitatem, 
pluribus  nuptiis  ambiuntur.''  This  distinction,  non  Uhidine  sed  ob  nobilitcUemf 
IB  amusing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  kings  and  nobles,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  allowed  themselves  greater  liberty  than  the  severe  historian  would 
have  approved  of. 

Who  can  tell  what  was  the  state  of  morality  among  those  forests  ?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  by  analogy,  from  the  resemblance  which  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  exist  among  the  different  nations  of  the  North,  what 
an  idea  might  we  conceive  of  it  from  certain  customs  of  the  Britons,  who,  in 
bodies  of  ten  or  twelve,  had  their  wives  in  common;  chiefly  brothers  with 
brothers,  and  Others  with  sons ;  so  that  thev  were  compelled  to  distinguish  the 
families  conventionally,  by  giving  the  children  to  him  who  had  first  married 
the  woman  !  It  is  from  Caesar,  an  eye-witness,  that  wo  also  learn  this :  ^'  Uxores 
habent  (Britanni)  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum 
fratribus  et  parentes  cum  liberis ;  sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habentur 
liberi  a  quibus  primum  virsines  quseque  ductso  sunt.''     (i>e  BeUo  Gallicoj  1.  v.) 

However  this  may  have  oeen,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  principle  of  mono- 
gamy was  not  so  much  respected  among  the  Germans  as  people  have  been  will- 
mg  to  suppose ;  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  that  is,  of  the 
powerful ;  and  that  was  enough  to  deprive  the  principle  of  all  its  force,  and  to 
prepare  its  ruin.  In  such  a  matter,  to  establish  an  exception  to  the  law  in 
invour  of  the  powerful,  is  almost  to  abrogate  it.  It  may  be  said,  I  admit,  that 
the  powerful  will  never  want  means  of  violating  it ;  but  it  is  one  thing  for 
the  powerful  to  violate  the  law,  and  another  for  me  law  itself  to  retire  before 
them,  leaving  the  way  open :  in  the  first  case,  the  employment  of  force  does 
not  destroy  nie  law — ^the  very  shock  which  breaks  it,  makes  its  existence  felt, 
and  visibly  shows  the  wrong  and  injustice ;  in  the  second  case,  the  law  prosti- 
tates  itself,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  the  passions  have  no  need  of  force  to  open  for 
themselves  a  passage,  the  law  itself  opens  the  door  for  them.  From  that  time 
it  remains  degraded  and  disgraced ;  its  own  baseness  has  undermined  the  moral 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded ;  and,  owing  to  its  own  fiiult,  it  becomes  itself 
the  subject  of  animadversion  to  those  who  are  still  compelled  to  observe  it 
Thus  the  right  of  polygamy,  once  recognised  among  the  Germans  in  favour  of 
the  great,  must,  with  time,  have  become  general  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
people ',  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  case  when  the  conquest  of 
more  productive  countries,  the  enjoyment  of  more  genial  climates,  and  some 
improTeiiiant  in  their  social  condition  furnished  them  more  abundantly  with 
20 
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the  means  of  gratifying  iheir  inclinations.  An  evil  so  great  eoold  only  be  witlh 
stood  by  the  inflexible  severitj  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nobles  and  kings  still 
had  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  priyileges  which  we  haye  seen  their  iHreda- 
oessors  enjoying  before  they  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Thence  it  came 
that,  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  irruption  of  the  barbuians,  the  Church  had 
so  much  trouble  in  restraining  their  yiolent  inclinations.  Would  not  those  who 
haye  endeayored  to  find  amonff  the  Germans  so  large  a  portion  of  the  conatitn- 
tiye  elements  of  modem  ciymsation  hAye  shown  more  wisd<mi^  if  they  had 
recognised,  in  the  manners  which  we  haye  been  examining,  one  of  the  causes 
whicn  made  the  struggles  between  the  secular  princes  and  the  Church  so  frequent? 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  seek  in  the  forests  of  the  barbarians  for  the  <mgin 
of  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  our  ciyilisation,  or  why  we  should  giye  to  those 
nations  yirtues  of  which  they  showed  so  little  eyidence  when  they  inyaded  the 
countries  of  the  south. 

Without  monuments,  without  history — almost  without  any  index  as  to  their 
social  condition — it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  know  any  thing  certain 
with  respect  to  their  manners ;  but  I  ask,  what  must  haye  been  their  morality, 
in  the  midst  of  such  ignorance,  such  superstition,  and  such  barbarism  f 

The  little  that  we  know  about  these  nations  has  been  necessarily  taken  from 
the  Roman  historians;  and  unfortunately  this  is  not  one  of  the  purest  sources. 
It  almost  always  happens  that  obseryers,  especially  when  they  are  conquerors, 
only  giye  some  slight  notions  with  regard  to  the  political  state  of  a  people,  and 
are  almost  silent  as  to  their  social  and  domestic  condition.  In  order  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  part  of  the  condition  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  minde  with 
them,  and  be  intimate  with  them ;  now  this  is  generally  preyented  by  &eir  dif- 
ferent states  of  ciyilization,  especially  when  the  observers  and  the  obsenred  are 
exasperated  against  each  other  by  long  years  of  war  and  slaughter.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  attention  is  particularly  attracted  by  what  fayors 
or  opposes  the  designs  of  the  conquerors,  who  for  the  most  part  attach  no  great 
importance  to  mond  subjects ;  this  will  show  us  how  it  is  that  nations  who  are 
observed  in  this  way  are  only  superficially  known,  and  why  such  statements 
with  respect  to  religion  and  manners  are  unworthy  of  mudi  confidence. 

The  reader  will  judge  whether  these  reflections  are  out  of  place  in  estimating 
the  value  of  what  the  Romans  have  told  us  about  the  state  of  the  barbarians. 
It  is  enough  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  blood  and  horror  prevailing  for 
centuries,  which  show  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ambition  of  Rome,  which,  not 
content  with  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world,  wished  to  extend  its  power 
OVOT  the  most  distant  forests  of  the  North;  and,  on  the  other,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  barbarian  independence,  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  destroying,  by  their  bold  incursions, 
the  ramparts  which  the  skill  of  the  Roman  generals  labored  to  raise  against 
them.  See,  then,  what  we  ought  to  think  of  barbarian  society,  as  descril]«d  by 
Roman  historians.  What  shall  we  think,  if  we  consult  the  few  traits  which  the 
barbarians  themselves  have  left  us,  of  their  manners  and  maxims  with  respect 
to  their  social  condition  ?  It  is  always  risking  much  to  seek  in  barbarism  for 
the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  civilization,  and  to  attribute 
to  vague  and  superstitious  feelings  what,  during  centuries,  forms  the  normal 
state  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  If  these  noble  sentiments,  which  are 
represented  to  us  as  emanatine  from  the  barbarians,  really  existed  among  them, 
how  did  they  avoid  perishing  m  the  midst  of  their  migrations  and  revolutionBt 
How  did  they  alone  remain,  when  every  thing  relating  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  barbarians  disappeared  ? 

These  seiftiments  would  not  have  been  preserved  in  a  stationary  state,  bat 
we  should  have  seen  them  stripped  of  their  superstition  and  grossness,  punfied, 
ennobled,  and  made  reasonable,  jnst^  salutary,  chivaliouS)  imd  worthy  of  wn» 
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Hied  nations.  Snob  assertions  have,  from  the  first  sight,  the  character  of  bold 
paradoxes.  Certainly,  when  we  have  to  explain  great  phenomena  in  the  social 
ovder,  it  is  rather  more  philosophical  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  ideas  which  for 
a  long  time  have  exercised  a  powerfol  influence  on  society,  in  manners  and  insti* 
tutions  emanating  from  them,  in  laws,  in  fine,  which  have  been  recognised  and 
respected  for  many  centuries  as  established  by  Divine  power. 

Why,  then,  attempt  to  explain  the  respect  in  which  women  are  held  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  superstitious  veneration  which  barbarous  nations  offered  in  their 
forests  to  Velleda,  Aurinia,  and  Oauna  ?  Reason  and  good  sense  tell  us  that 
the  real  origin  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 
History  reveals  to  us  these  causes,  and  renders  them  palpable  to  us,  by  showing 
OS  hcts  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  this  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  emanated.  Before  Christianity,  woman,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
man,  was  scarcely  raised  above  the  rank  of  slavery;  her  weakness  condemned 
her  to  be  the  victim  of  the  strong.  The  Christian  religion,  by  its  doctrines  of 
fraternity  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  equality  before  God,  destroys  the  evil  in  its  rooty 
by  teaching  man  that  woman  ought  not  to  be  his  slave,  but  his  companion. 
From  that  moment  the  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  was  felt  wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  spread ;  and  woman,  as  far  as  the  degradation  of  ancient  manners 
allowed,  besan  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine  which  was  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  her  condition,  by  giving  her  a  new  existence.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  ameUoration  of  woman's  lot :  a  sensible,  palpable  cause, 
which  is  easilv  shown  without  making  any  gratuitous  supposition,  a  cause 
which  is  not  founded  on  conjecture,  but  which  appears  evident  on  the  first 
glance  at  the  most  notorious  &cts  of  history. 

Moreover,  Catholicity,  by  the  severity  of  its  morality,  by  the  lofty  protection 
which  it  affords  to  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  corrected  and  purified  man- 
ners ',  thus  it  very  much  elevated  woman,  whose  dignity  is  incompatible  with 
corruption  and  licentiousness.  In  fine.  Catholicity  itself,  or  the  Catholic  Church, 
(and  observe,  I  do  not  say  Christianity,)  by  its  &*mness  in  establishing  and  pre- 
serving monogamy  and  die  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  restrained  the 
caprices  of  man,  and  made  him  concentrate  his  affections  on  one  wife,  who  could 
not  be  divorced.  Thus  woman  passed  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  the 
companion  of  man.  The  instrument  of  pleasure  was  changed  into  the  mother 
of  a  family,  respected  by  her  children  and  servants.  Thus  was  created  in  the 
fiunily  identity  of  interests;  thus  was  guarantied  the  education  of  children, 
which  produced  the  close  intimacy  which  among  us  unites  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children.  The  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death  was  destroyed;  the 
lather  had  not  even  the  right  to  inflict  punishments  too  severe ;  and  all  this 
admirable  ^stem  was  strengthened  bv  ties  strong  but  mild,  was  based  on  the 
principles  of  sound  morality,  sustained  by  prevailing  manners,  guarantied  and 
protected  by  the  laws,  fortified  by  reciprocal  interests,  sanctioned  by  time,  and 
endeared  by  love.  This  is  the  truly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigma ; 
this  is  the  oriein  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  woman  in  Europe ;  thenoe  we 
have  derived  the  organisation  of  the  fEunily, — an  inestimable  benefit  which 
Bnropeans  possess  without  appreciating  it,  without  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  It,  and  watching  over  its  preservation  as  they  ought. 

In  treating  of  thb  important  matter,  I  have  purposely  distinguished  between 
Christianity  and  Catholicity,  in  order  to  avoid  a  confruuon  in  words,  which 
woold  have  entailed  a  confusion  in  thinss.  In  reality,  the  true,  the  only  Chris- 
tianity is  Catholicity;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  now  employ  these  words 
indisariminately,  not  only  on  account  of  Protestantism,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  monstrous  philosophioo-Christian  nomenclature  which  ranks  Christianity 
iBumg  phikwophioal  sects,  as  if  it  were  nothmg  more  than  a  system  u 
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by  man.  As  the  principle  of  charity  plays  a  great  part  wherever  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  found,  and  as  this  principle  is  evident  even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
incredulous,  philosophers  who  have  wished  to  persevere  in  their  incredulity 
without  incurring  the  scandalous  epithet  of  disciples  of  Voltaire,  have  adopted 
the  words  fraternity  and  humanity,  to  make  them  the  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions ;  they  have  consented  to  give  to  Christianity  the  chief  glory  of  originat- 
ing its  sublime  ideas  and  generous  sentiments :  thus  they  appear  not  to  contra- 
dict the  history  of  the  past  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age  gone  by  in  its  madness 
did ;  but  they  pretend  to  accommodate  all  to  the  present  time,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  greater  and  happier  future.  For  these  philosophers  Christianity  is 
not  a  divine  religion ;  by  no  means.  With  them  it  is  an  idea,  fortunate,  mag- 
nificent, and  fruitful  in  grand  results,  but  purely  human ;  it  is  the  result  of  long 
and  painful  human  labors.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  the  philosophy  of  the  Elast, 
of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  were  all  preparatory  to  that  mat  work.  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  them,  only  moulded  into  form  an  idea  which  was  in  embryo  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  He  fixed  and  developed  it,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  practice, 
made  the  human  race  to  take  a  step  of  great  importance  in  the  path  of  pro^ss 
into  which  it  has  entered.  But,  He  is  always,  in  the  eyes  of  these  philosophers, 
nothing  more  than  a  philosopher  of  Judea,  as  Socrates  was  of  Greece,  and 
Seneca  of  Rome.  Still  we  should  rejoice  that  they  ffrant  to  Him  this  human 
existence,  and  do  not  transform  Him  into  a  mythological  being,  by  considering 
the  €k)spel  narrative  as  a  mere  allegory. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between 
Christianity  and  Catholicity,  whenever  we  have  to  bring  to  light  and  present  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  the  unspeakable  benefits  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  what  has  regenerated  the 
world  wafl  not  an  idea  thrown  at  hazard  among  all  those  who  have  struggled  for 
preference  and  pre-eminence ;  but  that  it  was  a  collection  of  truths  sent  from 
Heaven,  transmitted  to  the  human  race  by  a  God  made  Man,  by  means  of  a 
society  formed  and  authorized  by  Himself,  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  the  end  of 
time  the  work  which  His  word  had  established,  which  His  miracles  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  He  had  sealed  with  His  blood.  It  is  consequently  necessary 
to  exhibit  this  society,  that  is,  the  Catholic  Church,  realizing  in  her  laws  and 
institutions  the  inspirations  and  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  accom- 
plishing the  lofty  mission  of  leading  men  towards  eternal  happiness,  while  ame- 
liorating their  condition  here  below,  and  consoling  them  in  this  land  of  misfor- 
tune. In  this  way  we  form  a  correct  idea  of  Christianity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
or  rather  we  show  it  as  it  really  is,  not  as  men  vainly  represent  it.  And  observe, 
that  we  ought  never  to  fear  for  the  truth,  when  the  facts  of  history  are  fully 
and  searchingly  examined.  If  in  the  vast  field  into  which  our  investigations 
lead  us,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  obscurity,  walking  for  a  long  time  in 
dark  vaults  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  visit,  and  where  the  soil  under 
our  feet  threatens  to  swallow  us  up,  let  us  fear  nothing,  let  us  advance  with 
courage  and  confidence ;  amid  the  darkest  windings  we  shall  discover  at  a  dis- 
tance the  light  that  shines  upon  the  end  of  our  journey;  we  shall  see  truth 
seated  on  the  threshold,  placidly  smiling  at  our  terrors  and  anxieties. 

To  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  Protestants,  we  would  say,  if  Christianity 
were  not  realized  in  a  visible  society,  always  in  contact  with  man,  and  provided 
with  the  authority  necessary  for  teaching  and  guiding  him,  it  would  be  only  a 
theory,  like  all  others  that  have  been  and  still  are  seen  on  the  earth;  conse- 
quently it  would  be  either  altogether  sterile,  or  at  least  unable  to  produce  any 
of  those  great  works  which  endure  unimpaired  for  ages.  Now  one  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  Christian  marriage,  and  the  fieimily  organization  which  has  been  its 
immediate  consequence.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  advance  notions  favorable 
to  the  dignity  of  woman  and  tending  to  improve  her  lot,  if  the  sanctity  of  mar* 
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riage  had  not  been  goarantied  by  a  power  geDerally  acknowledged  and  revered. 
Ibai  power  is  oontinuallj  struggling  against  the  passions  which  labor  to  over- 
BOiiie  it;  what  would  have  happened  if  thej  had  had  to  c^mtcnd  with  no  other 
oibstaole  than  a  philosophic  theory,  or  a  religious  idea  without  reality  in  society, 
md  without  power  to  obtain  submission  and  obedience  ? 

We  havei  then,  no  need  of  recurring  to  that  extravagant  philosophy  which 
seeks  lor  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  which,  on  seeing  order  arise  out  of 
ohaoBy  has  conceived  the  singular  notion  of  affirming  that  it  was  produced  by  it. 
If  we  find  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  origin  of  the 
Bunotity  of  marriage  and  the  dignitv  of  woman,  why  should  wo  seek  for  it  in 
the  manners  of  brutal  barbarians,  who  had  no  veil  for  modesty  and  the  privacy 
of  the  nuptial  couch?  Let  us  hear  Csesar  speaking  of  the  Germans:  '* Nulla 
est  occoltatioy  quod  et  promisoui  in  fluminibus  perluuntur,  et  pellibus  aut 
ifaenonun    tegumentis   utuntur,    magna   corporis  parte   nuda.''      (Z>e  Belio 

GqXL  1.  Ti.)         . 

I  have  been  obliged  to  oppose  authority  to  authority;  I  was  under  the  neccs- 
nty  of  destroying  the  fantastical  systems  into  which  men  have  been  seduced  by 
■a  orer  lore  of  subtilty,  by  the  mania  of  finding  extraordinary  causes  for  phe- 
Bomenay  the  origin  of  which  may  easily  be  discovered  when  we  have  recourse, 
IB  good  fidih  and  sincerity,  to  the  concurring  instructions  of  philosophy  and 
history.  It  was  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  delicate 
qiiestions  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  to  find  the  source  of  one  of  the 
Best  frnitful  elements  of  European  civilization.  My  task  was  nothing  less  than 
to  explain  the  organisation  of  families,  that  is,  to  fix  one  of  the  poles  on  which 
the  axis  of  society  turns. 

Let  Protestantism  boast  of  having  introduced  divorce,  of  having  deprived 
amriage  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  character  of  a  sacrament,  of  having  with- 
drawn Irom  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Church  the  most  important  act  of 
koman  life )  let  it  rejoice  in  having  destroyed  the  sacred  asylums  of  virgins 
ooDseorated  to  Ck)d;  let  it  declaim  against  the  most  angelic  and  heroic  virtue; 
bt  nsi  after  having  defended  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ai  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  and  history,  conclude  by  appealing  to  the  judg- 
nent^  not  indeed  of  high  philosophy,  but  of  good  sense  and  feeling.  (18) 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


or  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

Wbxn  enumerating,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  the  characteristics  which  mark 
lonmean  ciTilisation,  I  pointed  out,  as  one  of  them,  '<an  admirable  public 
MBscience,  rich  in  sublime  maxims  of  morality,  in  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
la  sentiments  of  honor  and  dignity,  a  conscience  which  survives  the  shipwreck 
rf  pri¥ate  morality^  and  does  not  allow  the  open  corruption  to  go  so  far  as  it 
did  in  ancient  times.''  We  must  now  explain  more  at  length  in  what  this 
pahUo  conscience  consists,  what  is  its  origin,  what  are  its  results,  showing  at 
tte  same  time  what  share  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  have  had  in  its  forma- 
tion. This  delicate  and  important  question  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  untouched; 
It  hast  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been  attempted.  Men  constantly  speak 
of  the  excellence  of  Christian  morality,  and  on  this  point  all  the  sects,  all  the 
iflhools  of  Eorope  are  a^preed;  but  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
vsy  in  which  that  morabty  has  become  predominant,  by  first  destroying  Pagan 
oonnption^  then  by  maintaining  itself  for  centuries  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
iaUeUtyf  00  as  to  form  an  admirable  public  conscience ;  a  benefit  which  we 
lov  enjojr  without  appreciating  it  as  we  ought,  and  without  even  thinking  of  it. 

0 
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In  order  fully  to  comprehend  this  matter,  it  is  above  all  neeeasny  to  form  a 
elear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  oonscience.  Conscience  in  the  ffeneral,  or  rather 
idealogical  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  knowledge  which  each  man  has  of  his 
own  acts.  Thus  we  say  that  the  sonl  is  conscious  of  its  thoughts,  of  the  acts 
of  its  will,  and  of  its  sensations ;  so  that  the  word  oonsdence,  taken  in  this 
sense,  expresses  a  perception  of  what  we  do  and  feel.  Applied  to  the  moral 
order,  this  word  sisnifies  the  judgment  which  we  ourselves  form  of  our  actions 
as  gOHDd  or  evil.  Thus,  when  we  are  about  to  perform  an  action,  oonscienoe 
points  it  out  to  us  as  good  or  bad,  and  consequently  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  it 
thus  directs  our  conduct.  The  action  being  performed,  it  tells  us  whether  we 
have  done  well  or  ill,  it  excuses  or  condemns  us,  it  rewards  us  with  peace  of 
mind,  or  punishes  us  with  remorse. 

This  explanation  being  given,  we  shall  easily  understand  what  is  meant  by 
public  conscience ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  judgment  fbrmed  of  their  actions  hj 
the  generality  of  men.  It  results  from  this  that,  like  private  conscience,  the 
public  conscience  may  be  right  or  wrong,  strict  or  relaxed;  and  that  there  must 
be  differeuces  on  this  point  among  societies  of  men,  the  same  as  there  are 
.among  individuals ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  as  in  the  same  society  we  find  men 
whose  consciences  are  more  or  less  right  or  wrong,  more  or  less  strict  or 
relaxed,  we  must  also  find  societies  superior  to  others  in  the  justice  of  the 
judgment  which  they  form  on  actions,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  their  moral  appre- 
ciation. 

If  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  see  that  individual  conscience  is  the  result  of 
widely  different  causes.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  conscience  resides  solely 
in  the  intelligence ;  it  is  also  rooted  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  judgment,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  judge  of  things  in  a  very  different  way  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  feel  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  feelings  have  an  immense  influence 
on  moral  ideas  and  actions ;  the  result  is,  that  conscience  is  formed  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  causes  which  forcibly  act  on  our  hearts.  Communicate  to 
two  children  the  same  moral  principles,  by  teaching  them  from  the  same  book 
and  under  the  same  master ;  but  suppose  that  one  in  his  own  £unily  sees  what 
he  is  taught  constantly  practised,  while  the  other  sees  there  nothing  but 
indifference  to  it;  suppose,  moreover,  that  these  two  children  grow  up  with 
the  same  moral  and  religious  conviction,  so  that  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  nevertheless,  do  you  believe  that 
their  judgment  of  the  morality  of  actions  will  be  the  same  ?  By  no  means ; 
and  why?  Because  the  one  has  only  convictions,  while  the  other  has  also  feel- 
ings. In  the  one,  the  doctrine  enlightens  the  mind;  while,  in  the  other, 
example  engraves  it  constantly  on  the  heart.  Thus  what  one  regards  with 
indifference,  the  other  looks  upon  with  horror;  what  the  one  does  with  negli- 
gence, the  other  performs  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  same  subject  that  to 
one  is  of  slight  interest,  is  to  the  other  of  the  highest  importance. 

Public  conscience,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  sum  of  private  consciences,  is  snbject 
to  the  same  influences  as  they  are ;  so  that  mere  instruction  is  not  enough  for 
it,  and  it  requires  the  concurrence  of  other  causes  to  act  on  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  mind.  When  we  compare  Christian  with  pagan  societv,  we  instantly  see 
.that  the  former  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  on  this  point;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  puritv  of  its  morality,  and  the  strength  of  the  principles  and 
motives  sanctioning  it,  but  also  because  it  follows  the  wise  course  of  continually 
inculcating  this  morality,  and  impressing  it  strongly  on  the  mind  bv  constant 
repetition.  By  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  truths,  Christianity  has 
done  what  other  religions  never  could  do;  none  of  them,  indeed,  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  and  putting  into  practice  so  important  a  system.  But  I 
have  said  enough  on  this  point  in  the  fourteenth  chapter;  it  is  useless  to  repeat 
it  here;  I  pass  on  to  some  observations  on  the  public  eonadenoe  in  Europe. 
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It  oannot  be  denied  that,  geneiBllj  speakifig;  reason  and  justioe  prevail  in  that 
pnblio  oonaraenoe.  If  you  examine  laws  and  actions,  you  will  not  find  those 
shocking  acts  of  injustice  or  those  revolting  immoralities  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  other  nations.  There  are  certainly  evils,  and  very  grave  ones,  bat 
they  are  at  least  acknowledged,  and  called  by  their  right  names.  We  do  not 
liear  flood  called  evil,  or  evu  good ;  that  is  to  say,  society,  in  certain  things,  is 
like  thoee  persons  of  good  principles  and  bad  morals  who  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge that  their  conduct  is  blamable,  and  that  their  words  and  deeds  contradict 
each  other.  We  often  lament  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  profligacy  of  our 
large  towns;  but  what  is  all  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  modem  society 
compared  with  the  debauchery  of  the  ancients  f  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  fearful  extent  of  dissoluteness  in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  records  of  the  police,  as  well  as  those  of  the  benevolent  establishments 
where  the  fruits  of  crime  are  received,  show  shocking  demoralization.  In  the 
highest  classes  dreadful  ravages  are  caused  by  conju^  infidelity,  and  all  sorts 
of  dissipation  and  disorder ;  yet  these  excesses  are  very  far  from  reaching  the 
extent  which  they  did  among  the  best-flovemed  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  So  that  our  society,  which  we  so  bitterly  lament,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  a  model  of  modesty  and  decorum.  Need  we  call  to  mind  the 
infiunous  vices  then  so  common  and  so  public,  and  which  have  scarcely  a  name 
among  us  now,  whether  it  be  because  they  are  so  rarely  committed,  or  because 
the  fear  of  public  conscience  forces  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dark  places, 
aady  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Need  we  recall  to  mind  the  infa- 
mies which  stain  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  often  as  they  describe  the  man- 
ners of  their  times  ?  Names  illustrious  in  science  and  in  arms  have  passed  down 
to  posterity  with  stains  so  black  that  we  oannot  consent  to  describe  them.  Now, 
how  corrupt  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  other  classes,  when  such  degra- 
dation was  attributed  to  men  who,  by  their  elevated  positions  or  other  circum- 
stances, were  the  lights  of  society  I 

Ton  talk  of  the  avarice  which  is  so  prevalent  now-a^ys ;  but  look  at  the 
usurers  of  antiquity  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  everywhere ;  read  the 
satirical  poets,  and  you  will  see  what  was  the  state  of  manners  on  this  point ; 
oonsulty  in  fine,  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  see  what  pains  she  took 
to  diminish  the  effidcts  of  this  vice ;  read  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  you 
will  find  the  euned  thirtt  far  gddf  and  lenders  without  mercy,  who,  after  havinff 
impudently  robbed,  carried  in  triumph  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  to  live  with 
scandalous  ostentation,  and  buy  votes  again  to  raise  them  to  command.  No,  in 
Soropean  civilization,  among  nations  taught  and  elevated  by  Christianity,  such 
evils  wfpld  not  be  long  tolerated.  If  we  suppose  administrative  disorder,  tyrannvy 
and  corruption  of  morals  carried  as  far  as  you  please,  still  public  opinion  would 
raise  its  voice  and  frown  on  the  oppressors.  Partial  injustice  may  be  committed, 
but  rapine  will  never  be  formed  mto  a  shameless  system,  or  be  regarded  as  the 
mle  of  government.  Rely  upon  it,  the  words  jtuiicey  morality,  humanity,  which 
eoQstanSy  resound  in  our  midst,  are  not  vain  words ;  this  language  produces 
gpreat  revolts;  it  destroys  immense  evils.  These  ideas  impregnate  the  atmo- 
sphere we  bre»the ;  ihey  frequently  restrain  the  arm  of  criminals,  and  resist  with 
inoredible  force  materialistic  and  utilitarian  doctrines ;  they  continue  to  exert  an 
incalicalable  influence  on  society.  We  have  amonff  us  a  feeling  of  morality 
which  mollifies  and  governs  all ;  which  is  so  powerfru  that  vice  is  compelled  to 
■ssnmn  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  cover  itself  with  many  veils,  in  order  to 
esQMpe  becoming  the  subject  of  public  execration. 

Modem  society,  it  would  seem,  oug^t  to  have  inherited  the  corruption  of  the 
sU,  since  it  was  formed  out  of  its  ruins,  at  a  time  when  its  morab  were  most 
dissolute.  We  must  observe,  that  the  irraption  of  the  barbarians^  far  from  im- 
proving society,  contributed,  on  the  contnuj,  to  make  it  worse;  and  this,  not 
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only  on  account  of  the  coirapdon  belonging  to  their  fierce  and  bnital  mannen, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  disorder  introduced  among  the  nations  they  invaded| 
bj  violating  laws,  throwing  their  manners  and  customs  into  confumoni  and  de- 
stroying aU  authority.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  improrement  of  public 
opinion  among  modem  nations  is  a  very  singular  &ct ;  aiid  that  this  progress 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  active  and  energetic  principle  which 
has  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  for  so  many  centuries. 

Let  us  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  pointr— it  is  perhaps  (Hie  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Imagine  an  age 
when  corruption  and  injustice  most  unblushingly  raised  their  heads,  and  you 
will  see  that,  however  impure  and  disgusting  the  fact  mav  be,  the  law  is  always 
pure ;  that  b  to  say,  that  reason  and  justice  alwavs  found  some  one  to  proclaun 
them,  even  when  they  appeared  to  be  listened  to  by  nobody.  The  state  of  igno- 
rance was  the  darkest,  licentious  passions  were  uncontrolled ;  but  the  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  of  the  Church  were  never  wanting ;  it  is  thus  that,  amidst 
the  darkest  night,  the  lighthouse  shines  from  afiur,  to  guide  the  mariners  in 
safety. 

When  in  reading  the  historv  of  the  Church  we  see  on  all  sides  assembled 
councils  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  gospel  morality,  while  at  every  step 
we  meet  with  the  most  scandalous  proceedings ;  when  we  constantly  hear  incul- 
cated the  laws  which  are  so  often  trodden  under  foot,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  of 
what  use  was  all  this,  and  of  what  benefit  were  instructions  thus  unheeded  f 
Let  us  not  believe  that  these  proclamations  were  useless,  nor  lose  courage  if  we 
have  t5  wait  long  for  their  fruits. 

A  principle  which  is  proclaimed  for  a  long  time  in  society  will  in  the  end 
acquire  influence ;  if  it  is  true,  and  consequently  contains  an  element  of  life,  it 
will  prevail  in  the  end  over  all  that  opposes  it^  and  will  rule  over  all  around  it. 
Allow,  then,  the  truth  to  speak — allow  it  to  protest  continually ;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  prescription  of  vice.  Thus  vice  will  preserve  its  proper  name ;  and 
you  will  prevent  misguided  men  from  deifying  their  passions,  and  placing  them 
on  their  altars  after  having  adored  them  in  their  hearts.  Be  confident  that  this 
protest  will  not  be  useless.  Truth  in  the  end  will  be  victorious  and  triumphant; 
for  the  protests  of  truth  are  the  voice  of  G-od  condemning  the  usurpations  of  His 
creatures.  This  is  what  really  happened ;  Christian  morality,  fint  oontendinff 
with  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  wiUi  the  brutality  of 
the  barbarians,  had  for  centuries  rude  shocks  to  sustain ;  but  at  last  it  triumphed 
over  all,  and  succeeded  in  governing  legislation  and  public  morab.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  succeeded  in  raising  law  and  morals  to  the  desree  of  per- 
fection which  the  purity  of  the  gospel  morality  required,  but  at  leaft  it  did 
away  the  most  shocking  injustice;  it  banished  the  most  savase  customs;  it 
restrained  the  license  of  the  most  shameless  manners;  it  evervwhere  gave  vice 
its  proper  name ;  it  painted  it  in  its  real  colors,  and  prevented  its  being  deified 
as  impudently  as  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Li  modem  times,  it  has  had  to 
contend  against  the  school  which  proclaims  that  private  interest  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  morals ;  it  has  not  been  able,  it  is  trae,  to  prevent  this  fatal  doctrine 
from  causing  great  evils,  but  at  least  it  has  sensibly  diminished  them.  Unhappy 
for  the  world  will  be  the  day  when  men  shall  say  without  disguise,  '^3fy  oum 
advantage  is  my  virtve;  my  honor  i$  what  i$  ua^id  to  mysdf;  all  is  good  or 
evily  according  as  it  u  pleasing  or  duplecuing  to  me.*'  Unhappy  for  the  world 
will  be  the  day  when  such  language  mil  no  longer  be  repudiate  by  public  con- 
science. The  opportunity  now  presenting  itself,  and  wishing  to  explain  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  fully  as  possible,  I  will  make  some  observations  on  an  opinion 
of  Montesquieu  respecting  the  censors  of  G-rcece  and  Bome.  This  digression 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
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OV  THE  P&INOIPLE  OF  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE  ACCOBDINa  TO  MONTBSQtJISn — 

HONOB — VIBTUB. 

MoNTESQTTiEU  has  said  that  repuhlics  are  preserved  hy  virtae,  and  monar- 
chies  by  honor.  He  observes,  moreover,  that  honor  renders  the  censors,  who  were 
required  among  the  ancients,  unnecessary  among  us.  True  it  is,  that  in  mo- 
dern times  there  are  no  censors  charged  with  watching  over  the  public  morals ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  as  stated  by  this  &mous  publicist.  Among  Chris- 
tian nations,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  natural  censors  of  public  morals. 
Hie  plenitude  of  this  office  belongs  to  the  Church,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
oensorial  power  of  the  ancients  was  purely  civil,  while  that  of  the  Church  is  a 
religious  power,  which  has  its  ori^n  and  sanction  in  divine  authority.  The 
religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  neither  did,  nor  could,  exercise  this  oensorial 
power  over  morals.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  passage 
from  St.  Augustine,  quoted  in  the  fourteenth  chapter — a  passage  so  interesting 
on  this  matter,  that  I  will  venture  to  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  it  again.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  amons  the  Greeks  and  Romans  censors  who  are  not  seen 
ftmong  Christian  nations.  These  censors  were  an  addition  to  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion, the  impotence  of  which  they  clearly  showed — a  religion  which  was  mis- 
tress of  society,  and  yet  could  not  fulfil  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all  reliffions^- 
that  of  watching  over  the  public  morals.  What  I  assert  is  so  perfectly  true, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  reli^on  and  the  ascendency  of  its  minis- 
ters have  been  lowered  among  modem  nations,  the  ancient  censors  have  reap- 
peared in  some  sort  in  the  institution  of  police.  When  moral  means  are  want- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  physical  ones ;  violence  is  substituted 
for  persuasion,  and  instead  of  a  zealous  and  charitable  missionaryi  delinquents 
fiJl  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  public  justice. 

Much  has  been  already  written  of  the  system  of  Montesquieu,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  different  forms  of  government  are  based ;  bat 
perhaps  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  phenomenon  which  has 
served  to  mislead  him.  As  this  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  point 
which  I  have  just  touched  upon,  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  oensorial 
anthoritv,  I  shall  explain  myself  at  some  length.  In  the  time  of  Montesquieu, 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  fully  understood  as  it  now  is  with  respect  to 
its  social  importance ;  and  although  on  this  point  the  author  of  the  EgprU  da 
hoi*  has  done  homage  to  her,  it  is  well  to  remember  what  were  his  antichris- 
tian  prejudices  during  his  youth,  and  also  that  this  work  is  still  &r  from  ren- 
dering to  the  true  religion  what  is  due  to  her.  The  ideas  of  an  irreligious  phi- 
loBophy  which,  some  years  later,  misled  so  many  fine  intellects,  had  begun  at 
that  time  to  gain  the  ascendant,  and  Montesquieu  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the  prejudices  which  threatened  universal 
dominion.  To  this  cause  we  must  add  another,  which,  althouffh  distinct  from, 
file  last,  yet  had  the  same  origin,  viz.  a  prejudice  in  fiivor  of  all  that  was  old, 
and  a  blind  admiration  for  every  thing  Roman  or  Grecian.  It  seemed  to  the 
philosophers  of  that  time,  that  social  and  political  perfection  had  reached  their 
greatest  height  among  the  ancients,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  it,  and  that  even  in  religion  the  fables  and  festivals  of  antiqui^ 
were  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the  fiuth  and  worship  of  the  Christian  reb- 
l^on.  In  the  eyes  of  the  new  philosophers,  the  heaven  of  the  Apocalypse  oould 
not  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Elysian  fields ;  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
nh  was  inferior  to  that  of  Jupiter ;  all  the  loftiest  Christian  institutions  were 
a  kgacy  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  the  most  holy  and  beneficent  institations 
more  tiie  work  of  tortuous  and  interested  views — the  vahiole  and  ezpresakm  of 
21  o3 
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sordid  interests ;  public  authority  was  only  an  atrooioas  tyranny ;  and  the  only 
noble,  just,  and  salutary  institutions  were  those  of  Paganism.  There  eyeiy 
thing  was  wise,  and  evinced  profound  designs  highly  advantageous  to  society; 
the  ancients  alone  had  enjoyed  social  advantages,  and  had  succeeded  in  organs- 
ing  public  authority,  with  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  citizens.  Modem  nations 
should  bitterly  lament  not  being  able  to  mingle  in  the  agitation  of  the  foma, 
being  deprived  of  such  orators  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, — having  no  Olym- 
pic games,  or  contests  of  athletsd ;  in  find,  they  must  always  regret  a  religion 
which,  although  full  of  illusion  and  falsehood,  gave  to  all  nature  a  dramatio 
interest,  gave  life  to  fountains,  rivers,  cascades,  and  seas,  peopled  the  fields,  the 
meadows,  and  the  woods  with  beautiM  nymphs,  gave  to  man  ^^ods  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  hearth,  and  above  all,  knew  how  to  render  bfe  pleasant  and 
charming,  by  giving  full  scope  to  all  the  passions,  and  deifying  them  under  the 
most  enchanting  forms. 

How,  in  the  midst  of  such  prejudices,  was  it  possible  to  discover  the  truth 
in  modem  institutions  ?  Every  thing  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  oon- 
fbsion ;  all  that  was  established  was  condemned  without  appeal,  and  every  one 
who  attempted  to  defend  it  was  considered  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Religion  and  poli- 
tical constitutions,  which  seemed  destined  soon  to  disappear,  could  reckon  on  ^ 
no  other  support  than  the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of  govemments.  Lament- 
able aberration  of  the  human  mind  1  What  would  these  writers  now  say  if  they 
could  arise  from  their  tombs  ?  And  yet  a  century  has  not  yet  eliq)eed  sinee 
the  epodi  when  their  school  began  to  acquire  its  influence.  They  have,  for  a 
long  time,  ruled  the  world  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  have  only  shed  torrents 
of  blood,  heaping  lesson  upon  lesson,  and  deception  upon  deception,  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

But  let  us  retum  to  Montesquieu.  This  publicist,  who  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  had  no  small  share  in  pervertinff 
the  age,  saw  the  facts  which  are  here  so  apparent ;  he  recognised  the  results  oi 
that  public  opinion  which  has  been  created  among  European  nations  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  But  while  observing  the  effects,  he  did  not  ascertain 
the  real  causes,  and  labored  in  eveiy  way  to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  sys- 
tem. In  comparing  ancient  with  modem  societv,  he  discovered  between  them 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct  of  men ;  he  observed  that  we  see  acoom- 
plished  among  us  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  actions,  while  we  avoid  a  great 
part  of  the  vices  which  defile  the  ancients ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Montesquieu, 
like  others,  could  not  help  seeing  that  men  among  us  have  not  always  that 
high  moral  aim  which  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  their  laudable  conduct  Ava- 
rice, ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and  other  passions,  still  reign  in  the  world,  and 
are  easily  discovered  everywhere.  Still  these  passions  do  not  reach  the  excess 
they  did  among  the  ancients ;  there  is  a  mysterious  power  which  restrains  them ', 
before  giving  way  to  their  impulses,  they  throw  a  cautious  glance  around  thenii 
and  do  not  indulge  in  certain  excesses  unless  they  are  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
so  in  secret  They  have  great  dread  of  beinff  seen  by  man ;  they  can  only  live 
in  solitude  and  darkness.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lais  asked  himself 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Men,  he  said  to  himself,  often  act,  not 
from  moral  virtue,  but  from  respect  for  the  judgment  which  other  men  will  pass 
npon  their  actions ;  this  is  to  act  from  honor.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  France 
and  in  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe ;  it  must  be,  therefore,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  monarchical  govemments ;  it  must  be  the  base  of  that  form  of 
government,  the  distinction  between  a  republic  and  despotism.  Let  us  hear  the 
author  himself:  '<  Dans  quel  govemement,"  says  he, ''  faut  il  des  censeurs ?  H 
en  &ut  dans  une  r^publique,  oii  le  principe  du  governement  est  la  vertu.  Ce  ne 
sont  pas  seulement  les  crimes  qui  detruisent  la  vertu,  mais  encore  les  negli- 
genoeS|  les  &ute8,  une  certaine  ti^ur  dans  T  amour  de  la  patrie,  des  examples 
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dangereuX;  des.  semences  de  corruption ;  ce  qui  ne  choque  point  lea  loia,  main 
lea  Sude ;  oe  qui  ne  les  d^truit  pas,  mais  les  affaiblit.  Tout  oela  doit  dtre  oor- 
rig6  par  les  oenseurs.  «  «  «  ])an8  les  monarchies  il  ne  faut  point  de  oen- 
■eurs,  elles  sont  fond^  sur  I'honneur ;  et  la  nature  de  Fhonneur  est  d'avoir  pour 
oenseur  tout  Tunivers.  Tout  homme  qui  y  manque  est  soumis  aux  reproches 
de  oeux  m^mes  qui  n'en  ont  point."  (JDe  VEeprU  des  LoU,  liv.  y.  chap.  19.) 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  publicist.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  we  shall  see 
that  he  was  wrong  in  transferring  to  politics,  and  explaining  by  simply  political 
causes,  a  fact  purely  social.  Montesquieu  points  out,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  monarchies,  what  is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  modem  Eurc^>ean 
society ;  he  seems  not  to  haye  understood  why  the  institution  of  censors  was  not 
necessaiy  in  Europe,  any  more  than  he  did  the  real  reason  why  they  were  required 
among  the  ancients.  Monarchical  forms  have  not  exclusively  previuled  in  Europe. 
Powenul  republics  have  existed  there ;  and  there  are  still  some  not  to  be  despised. 
Monarchy  itself  has  undergone  numerous  modifications ;  it  has  been  allied  some- 
times with  democracy,  sometimes  with  aristocracy  ]  sometimes  its  power  has  been 
Tery  limited,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  unbounded ;  and  yet  we  always  find  this 
restraint  which  Montesquieu  speaks  of,  and  which  he  calls  honor ;  that  is,  a 
powerful  influence  stimiilating  to  good  deeds  and  deterring  from  bad,  and  all 
this  from  respect  for  the  judgments  which  other  men  will  pass. 

''Dans  les  monarchies,"  says  Montesquieu,  ''il  ne  fiiut  point  de  oenseurs,  elles 
sont  fond^  sur  Thonneur ;  et  la  nature  de  Thonneur  est  d'avoir  pour  oenseur 
tout  Tunivers ;"  remarkable  words,  which  reveal  to  us  the  ideas  of  the  writer, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  us  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  They  will  assist  us  in 
solving  the  enigma.  In  order  to  explain  this  point  as  fully  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  requires,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  the  multitude  and  intri- 
cacy of  its  relations  demand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  my  ideas  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible. 

Respect  for  the  judgment  of  others  is  a  feeling  innate  in  man  ]  consequently 
it  is  in  his  nature  to  do  or  avoid  many  things  on  account  of  this  judgment.  AU 
this  is  founded  on  the  simple  fact  of  self-love :  this  is  nothing  but  love  of  our 
own  good  fame,  the  desire  of  appearing  to  advantage,  and  the  fear  of  appearing 
to  disadvantage,  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows.  These  things  are  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  they  do  not  require  or  even  admit  of  proofs  or  comments.  Honor  is  a  stimu- 
lant more  or  less  active,  or  a  restraint  more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  severity  which  we  expect  in  the  judgments  of  others.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
miser,  when  among  the  generous,  makes  an  effort  to  appear  liberal ;  the  prodigal 
restrains  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  lovers  of  strict  economy ;  in  meeting  where 
decorum  generally  reigns  we  see  that  even  libertines  control  themselves,  while  men 
whose  manners  are  usually  correct  allow  themselves  certain  freedoms  in  licen- 
tious societies.  Now  the  society  in  which  we  live  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  com- 
pany. If  we  know  that  strict  principles  prevail  there,  if  we  hear  everywhere 
[NToelaimed  the  rules  of  sound  morality,  if  we  think  that  the  generality  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  live  give  the  right  name  to  every  action,  without  allowing 
the  irregularity  of  their  conduct  to  falsify  their  judgment,  we  see  ourselves 
sorrounded  on  all  sides  by  witnesses  and  judges  who  cannot  be  corrupted  ]  and 
this  checks  us  at  every  step  when  we  wi^h  to  do  evil,  and  urges  us  on  when  we 
wish  to  do  good.  It  will  be  far  otherwise  if  we  have  reason  to  expect  indul- 
gence from  the  society  in  which  we  move.  In  this  case,  and  supposing  us  all 
to  entertain  the  same  convictions,  vice  will  not  appear  to  us  so  horrible,  crime 
so  detestable,  or  corruption  so  disgusting ;  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  our  conduct  will  be  very  different,  and  in  the  end  our  actions  will  show  the 
fiital  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  It  follows  from  this,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  into  our  hearts  a  feeling  of  honor  strong  enough  to  produce 
good,  it  is  neoestaiy  that  principles  of  sound  molality  shmild  regulate  societji 
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aad  tiiat  thej  should  be  generallj  and  fully  believed.  This. being  f^nniedi 
•odal  habits  will  be  formea,  which  will  regulate  manners;  and  even  if  these 
habits  do  not  succeed  in  hindering  the  oomiption  of  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
dualsy  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  sufficient  to  compel  vice  to  adopt  certain  dis- 
guises, which,  although  hypocritical,  will  not  fail  to  add  to  the  decorum  of  man- 
ners. The  salutary  effects  of  these  habits  will  stiU  continue  after  the  fidth  on 
which  their  moral  principles  are  based  has  been  considerably  weakened,  and 
society  will  still  gather  in  abundance  the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  despised  or 
forgotten  tree.  This  is  the  history  of  the  morality  of  modem  nations :  although 
lamentably  corrupt,  they  are  still  not  so  bad  as  the  ancients.  They  preserve  in 
their  legislation,  and  in  their  morals,  a  fund  of  morality  and  dignity  which  the 
ravages  of  irreligion  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Public  opinion  never  dies; 
every  day  it  censures  vice,  and  extols  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  virtue ;  it 
reigns  over  governments  and  nations,  and  exercises  the  powerM  ascendency  of 
an  element  which  is  found  universally  diffused. 

<<  Outre  TAr^page,"  says  Montesquieu,  "il  j  avait  h  Athtoes  des  f;ar- 
diens  des  moeurs  et  des  mdiens  des  lois.  A  Lac^^mone,  tons  les  vieil- 
lards  ^taient  censeurs.  A  rtome,  deux  magistrate  particuliers  avaient  la  cen- 
sure. Comme  le  Senat  veille  sur  le  peuple,  il  faut  que  des  censeurs  aient  les 
yeux  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  le  Senat.  U  font  qu'ils  r^tablissent  dans  la  r6publique 
tout  ce  qui  a  it6  corrumpu,  qu'ils  notent  la  ti^deur,  jugent  les  n^ligences, 
et  oorrigent  les  fautes,  comme^  les  lois  punissent  les  crimes."  (De  VEtprii  de» 
LoiSf  liv.  V.  chap.  7.)  In  describing  the  duties  of  the  censors  <^  antiquity,  the 
author  seems  to  state  the  functions  of  religious  authority.  To  penetrate  where 
the  civil  laws  do  not  extend;  to  correct,  and  in  some  measure  to  chastise,  what 
they  leave  unpunished ;  to  exercise  over  society  an  influence  more  delicate  and 
minute  than  that  which  belongs  to  legislation, — such  are  the  objects  of  the 
censorial  power ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  that  power  has  been  replaced  by 
religious  authority  ?  and  that  if  the  former  has  been  unnecessary  among  modem 
nations,  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  to  the  influence  which  it 
has  exercised  for  many  centuries  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religious  authority  has  for  a  long  time  gained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  men's  minds  and  hearts ;  this  fact  is  written  m  every 
page  of  the  history  of  Europe.  As  to  the  results  of  that  influence,  so  oalum- 
niated  and  ill  understood,  we  meet  with  them  every  day, — ^we  who  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sound  morality  still  reigning  over  public  consdenoe,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  which  irreligion  and  immorality  have  committed  among 
individuals. 

The  powerful  influence  of  public  conscience  will  be  best  explained  by  some 
examples.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  richest  of  nobles,  or  the  most  powerful  of 
monarchs,  indulged  in  the  abominable  excesses  of  a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  the 
other  monsters  who  disgraced  the  imperial  throne,  what  would  happen  ?  We 
will  not  predict ;  but  we  are  confident  that  the  universal  shout  of  indignation 
and  horror  would  be  so  loud,  and  the  monster  would  be  so  crushed  under  the 
load  of  public  execration,  that  it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  him  to  exist.  It 
seems  to  us  an  anachronism,  an  impossibility  at  this  time.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  there  might  be  men  immoral  enough  to  commit  such  enormities,  sufficiently 
perverted  in  mind  and  heart  to  exhibit  such  depravity,  we  see  that  it  would  be 
an  outrage  against  universal  morals,  and  that  such  a  spectacle  could  not  stand 
for  a  moment  in  presence  of  public  opinion.  I  could  draw  numbeiiess  oon- 
traste,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  one,  which,  while  it  reminds  us  of  a  fine 
trait  in  ancient  history,  exhibits,  with  the  virtue  of  a  hero,  the  manners  of  the 
time  and  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  public  conscience.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  general  of  modem  Europe  captures  by  assault  a  town  in  which  a  distinguished 
lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  enemy,  Cldls  into  the  bands 
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of  the  soldiers.  The  beantiful  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  general;  whftt 
ehoald  be  his  conduct?  Every  one  will  immediately  say,  that  she  ought 
to  be  treated  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  that  she  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Such  conduct 
appears  to  us  so  strictly  obligatory,  so  much  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
and  BO  conformable  to  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  that  there  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  peculiar  merit  in  adopting  it.  We  shoidd  say 
that  the  general  had  performed  a  strict  and  sacred  duty,  which  he  could  not 
evade  without  covering  himself  with  shame  and  ignominy.  We  certainly 
should  not  immortalise  such  an  action  in  history;  we  should  allow  it  to  pass 
unnotiGed  ia  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events.  Now,  this  is  what  Scipio  did  with 
respect  to  the  wife  of  Mardonius  at  the  taking  of  Carthagena;  and  ancient 
history  records  this  generosity  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  virtues.  This 
parallel  explains  better  than  any  commentary  the  immense  progress  of  morality 
and  public  conscience  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Now,  such  conduct, 
which  among  us  is  considered  as  simple,  natural,  and  strictly  obligatory,  does 
not  flow  from  the  honor  belonging  to  monarchies,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  but 
from  more  lofty  notions  of  human  dignity,  from  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  society,  from  a  morality  the  purer  and  more  powerful  because  it  is  esta- 
blished on  eternal  foundations.  This,  indeed,  is  found  and  felt  everywhere,  it 
governs  the  good  and  is  respected  even  by  the  bad ;  this  is  what  would  stop  the 
Hoentious  man,  who,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  would  be  inclined  to  indulge  his 
cruelty  or  his  other  passions.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  would  doubt- 
less have  perceived  these  truths  if  he  had  not  been  prejudiced  by  the  &vorite 
distinction  established  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  which  throughout 
bound  him  to  an  inflexible  system.  We  know  what  a  preconceived  system  is — 
one  that  serves  as  the  mould  for  a  work.  Like  the  bed  of  Procrustus,  ideas  and 
facts,  right  or  wrong,  are  accommodated  to  the  system ;  what  iis  too  much  is 
taken  away,  and  what  is  wanting  is  added.  Thus  Montesquieu  finds  in  political 
motives,  founded  on  the  republican  form  of  government,  the  reason  for  the 
power  exercised  over  Roman  women  by  their  husbands.  The  cruel  rights 
fiven  to  fathers  over  their  children,  the  unlimited  paternal  power  established 
hj  the  Roman  laws,  also  appeared  to  him  to  flow  from  political  causes,  as  if  it 
were  not  evident  that  these  two  regulations  of  the  ancient  Roman  law  were 
owing  to  causes  purely  domestic  and  social,  altogether  independent  of  the  form 
of  government.  (19) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DITFEREirr  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  AND  GATHOLICITT  ON 

THE  PITBLIO  CONSCIENCE. 

Ws  have  defined  the  nature  of  public  conscience ;  we  have  pointed  out  its 
origin  and  effects.  It  now  remains  to  examine  whether  Protestantism  has  had 
any  share  in  forming  it,  and  whether  it  is  fiurly  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having 
been  of  any  service  to  European  civilisation  on  this  point.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  origin  of  this  public  conscience  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity. 
Now  Christianity  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects — as  a  doctrine,  and  as 
an  institution  intended  to  realize  that  doctrine ;  tiiat  is  to  say.  Christian  moral- 
ity may  be  conaidered  in  itself,  or  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  the  Church.  To 
fimn  the  public  conscience,  and  make  Christian  morality  regvdate  it^  it  was  not 
enough  to  announce  this  doctrine;  there  was  still  required  a  society,  not  only 
to  psreserve  it  in  all  its  purity,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generatioD^but  to  pveaoh  it  incessantly  to  maii|  and  apply  it  oontinnally  to  all 
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the  actB  of  life.  We  must  observe  that  ideas,  however  powerfvl  thej  maj  be, 
have  only  a  precarious  existence  until  they  are  realized,  and  become  embodied, 
as  it  were,  in  an  institution  which,  while  it  is  animated,  moved,  and  guided  bj 
them,  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  attacks  of  other  ideas  and  other 
interests.  Man  is  formed  of  body  and  soul ;  the  whole  world  is  a  collection  of 
spiritual  and  corporeal  beings — a  system  of  moral  and  physical  relations ;  thus 
it  is  that  all  ideas,  even  the  greatest  and  the  loftiest,  begin  to  fall  into  oblivion 
when  they  have  no  outward  expression — ^no  organ  by  which  they  make  them- 
selves heiurd  and  respected.  They  arc  then  confounded  and  overwhelmed  amid 
the  confusion  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end  disappear  altogether.  Therefore,  all 
ideas  that  are  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  society,  necessarily  tend  to  create 
an  institution  to  represent  them,  in  which  they  maybe  personified;  not  satisfied 
with  addressing  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  with  descending  to  pracUoe  by 
indirect  means,  thev  seek  to  Rive  form  to  matter,  they  present  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  humanity  m  a  palpiu)le  manner.  These  observations,  which  I  submit 
with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  sensible  men,  contain  a  condemnation  of  the 
Protestant  system.  So  far  from  the  pretended  Reformation  being  able  to  claim 
any  part  in  the  salutary  events  which  we  are  explaining,  we  should  rather  say 
that,  by  its  principles  and  conduct,  it  would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  their  way, 
if,  as  was  happily  the  case,  Europe  had  not  been  of  adult  age  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  and  consequently  almost  incapable  of  losing  the  doctrines,  feelings, 
habits,  and  tendencies  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  communicated  to  it  during 
an  education  of  so  many  centuries.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  that  Protestantism 
did  was  to  attack  authority,  not  by  a  mere  act  of  resistance,  but  by  proclaiming 
resistance  to  be  a  real  right,  by  establishing  private  judgment  as  a  dogma.  From 
that  moment  Christian  morality  remained  without  support,  for  there  was  no 
longer  a  society  which  could  claim  the  right  of  explaining  and  teaching  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  ideas  which,  not  being  repre- 
sented or  supported  by  an  institution,  and  not  having  any  authorized  organ  to 
explain  them,  possessed  no  direct  means  of  acting  on  society,  and  had  no  means 
of  protection  when  attacked. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  Protestantism  hcu  preserved  the  institution  which 
realizes  this  idea ;  for  it  has  preserved  its  ministers,  worship,  and  preaching — 
in  a  word,  all  that  truth  requires  in  dealing  with  man. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  m  this,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  affirm  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  <<  That  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  good,  that  the  first  Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to 
upset  all  the  practices  of  the  Church,  have  yet  preserved  that  of  preaching."  I 
added  in  the  same  place :  '^  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  on  this  account  the  evils 
produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some  ministers,  either  furious 
or  fanatical ;  but  as  unity  was  broken,  and  as  the  people  had  been  hurried  into 
the  perilous  path  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have  been  veiy  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  most  important  ideas  concerning  God  ana  man,  and  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  for  such  truths  to  be  frequently  explained  to 
the  people  by  men  who  had  long  studied  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  I  repeat 
here  what  I  there  said :  preaching  practised  among  Protestants  must  have  nad 
very  good  effects ;  but  this  only  amounts  to  saying,  that  it  did  not  do  so  much 
mischief  as  was  to  be  feared  from  its  own  principles.  On  this  point,  they  were 
like  men  of  immoral  opinions,  who  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  be,  were  their 
hearts  in  accordance  with  their  minds :  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  incon- 
sistent. Protestantism  had  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  authority,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment  without  limit  ]  but  in  practice  it  did  not  quite  act  up  to 
these  doctrines.  Thus,  it  devoted  itself  with  ardor  to  what  it  called  gospel 
preaching,  and  its  ministers  were  called  gospellers.  So  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  just  established  the  principle  that  every  individual  had  the  free  nAX 
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of  private  jndffment,  and  ought  to  be  guided  bj  reason  or  private  inspiratioii 
mloney  without  listening  to  any  external  authority,  Protestant  ministers  were  seen 
n>reading  themselves  everywhere^  and  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  organs  of 
the  divine  word. 

The  better  to  understand  the  strange  nature  of  such  a  doctrine,  we  must  re* 
member  the  maxims  of  Luther  with  respect  to  the  priesthood.  We  know  that 
this  heresiarch,  embarrassed  by  the  hierarchy  which  constitutes  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  pretended  to  overturn  it  at  one  blow,  by  maintaining  that  all 
Christians  are  priests,  and  that,  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry,  a  simple  ap- 
pointment is  necessaiy,  which  adds  nothing  essential  or  characteristic  to  the 
ouality  of  priests,  which  is  the  universal  patrimony  of  all  Christians.  It  follows 
nrom  this  doctrine,  that  the  Protestant  preacher  wanting  a  mission  is  not  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians  by  any  characteristic ;  he  cannot,  consequently, 
speak  to  them  with  any  authority;  he  is  not  allowed,  like  Jesus  Christ,  to  speak: 
quasi potettatem  hahenz  (as  having  authority);  he  is  nothing  more  than  an  orator 
who  addresses  the  people  with  no  other  right  than  what  he  derives  from  his 
education,  knowledge,  or  eloquence. 

This  preaching  without  authority,  which,  in  reality  and  according  to  the 
preacher's  own  principles,  was  only  human,  although  it  committed  the  glaring 
inconsistency  of  pretending  to  be  divine,  may,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  preservation  of  good  moral  principles  when  they  were  already 
everywhere  established ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  establish 
them  in  a  society  where  they  were  unknown,  especially  if  it  had  had  to  struggle 
with  other  principles  directly  opposed  to  it,  and  supported  by  ancient  prejudices, 
by  deeply  rooted  passions,  and  by  strong  interests. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it,  this  preaching  would  have  been  unable  to  introduce  its 
principles  into  such  a  society;  unable  to  preserve  them  in  safety  amid  the  most 
alarming  revolutions  and  the  most  unexampled  catastrophes ;  unable  to  impart 
them  to  barbarous  nations,  who,  proud  of  their  triumph,  listened  to  no  other 
voice  than  that  of  their  ferocious  instinct;  unable  to  make  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  bow  before  these  principles,  to  mould  the  most  different  nations 
into  one  people,  by  stamping  on  their  laws,  institutions,  and  manners  the  same 
seal,  in  order  to  form  from  them  that  admirable  society,  that  assemblage  of 
nations,  or  rather  that  one  great  nation,  which  b  called  Europe.  In  a  word, 
Protestantism,  from  its  venr  constitution,  would  have  been  incapable  of  realising 
what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done. 

Moreover,  this  attempted  preaching  preserved  by  Protestantism  is,  at  bottom, 
an  effort  to  imitate  the  Church,  that  it  may  not  remain  unarmed  in  (lie  presence 
of  so  redoubtable  an  adversary.  It  required  a  means  of  influencing  the  people, 
• — a  channel  open  to  communicate,  at  the  will  of  each  usurper  of  religious 
authority,  different  interpretations  of  the  Bible;  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite 
of  violent  declamation  against  all  that  emanated  from  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  it 
preserved  the  valuable  practice  of  preaching. 

But  the  best  way  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  Protestantism  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  means  proper  to  extend  and  strengthen 
morality,  and  make  it  prevail  in  all  the  acts  of  life,  is  to  observe,  that  it  has 
intermpted  all  communication  between  the  conscience  of  the  faithful  and  the 
direction  of  the  priest;  it  only  leaves  to  the  latter  a  general  direction,  which, 
.owing  to  its  being  extended  over  all  at  the  same  time,  is  exerted  with  effect  over 
none.  K  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  among  Protestants,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  thereby 
nven  up  one  of  the  most  legitimate,  powerful,  and  gentle  means  of  rendering 
human  conduct  conformable  to  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  Its  action  is 
legitimate;  for  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  direct  and  intimate  com- 
Munioalion  between  the  conscience  of  man  who  is  to  be  judged  by  God^  and  the 
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•onaoieBoe  of  the  man  who  represents  God  on  earth; — an  aetioii  whidi  la 
powerfol,  beoanse  this  intimate  oommunication,  established  between  man  aad 
man,  between  soul  and  soul,  identifies^  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  affeotioiii; 
becaosei  in  the  presence  of  God  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  witness^ 
admonitions  have  more  force,  preoepts  more  authority,  and  advioe  more  unetion 
and  sweetness  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  soul; — an  action  full  of  gentleness^ 
for  it  supposes  the  Toluntanr  manifestation  of  the  conscience  which  seeka 
goidanoe — a  manifi^tation  wnioh  is  commanded,  it  is  true,  by  authority,  but 
which  cannot  be  enforced  by  violence,  as  God  alone  is  the  judge  of  its  sinceritr; 
—-an  action,  I  repeat,  which  is  gentle,  for  the  minister  is  compelled  to  the 
strictest  secrecy;  all  imaginable  precautions  have  been  taken  by  the  Church  to 
prevent  a  betrayal,  and  man  may  rest  with  tranauillity  in  the  assurance  that 
the  secrets  of  his  conscience  will  never  be  revealea. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  do  you  believe  all  this  is  necessary  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve a  good  state  of  morality  ?  K  morality  is  to  be  any  thing  more  thui  a 
mere  worldly  probity,  which  is  exposed  to  destruction  at  the  first  shock  of 
interest,  or  easily  seduced  by  the  passions ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  morality  delicate, 
strict,  and  profound,  extending  over  all  the  acts  of  life,  guiding  and  ruling  the 
heart  of  man,  and  transforming  it  into  that  beau  idial  which  we  admire  in  Ca- 
tholics who  are  really  devoted  to  the  observances  and  practices  of  their  religion; 
if  this  is  the  morality  which  you  mean,  it  is  necessanr,  undoubtedly,  that, 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  religious  authority,  it  should  be  directed  and 
guided  by  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  by  a  faithful  communication  of  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts  and  the  numberless  temptations  which  continually  assail  our  weak 
nature.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is 
pointed  out  by  experience  and  taught  by  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  Catholics  alone  are  capable  of  performing  virtuous  actions ;  this  would  be 
to  contradict  the  experience  of  every  day.  I  only  wish  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
a  Catholic  institution  which  is  despised  by  Protestants.  I  speak  of  the  great 
influence  which  this  institution  has  in  infusing  into  our  hearts,  and  preserving 
in  them,  a  morality  which  is  cordial,  constant,  and  applicable  to  all  die  acts  of 
our  souls. 

No  doubt,  there  is  in  man  a  monstrous  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I  know 
that  it  is  not  given  him  to  attain  in  this  life  to  that  ineffable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  consists  in  a  perfect  conformity  with  Divine  truth  and  holiness — a 
perfection  which  he  will  not  be  able  even  to  conceive  until  the  moment  when, 
stripped  of  his  mortal  body,  he  will  be  plunged  into  the  pure  ocean  of  light  and 
love.  But  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  man,  in  this  earthly  abode,  in 
the  land  of  misery  and  darkness,  can,  nevertheless,  attain  to  the  univenal, 
delicate,  and  profound  state  of  morality  which  I  have  just  described;  and, 
however  much  the  present  corruption  of  the  world  may  be  a  too  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  affliction,  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  still  find,  in  our  own  days,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  honorable  exceptions  in  the  multitude  of  persons  who 
eonform  to  the  strict  rule  of  gospel  morality  in  their  conduct,  their  wishes,  and 
even  in  their  thoughts  and  inmost  affections.  To  attain  to  this  degree  of 
morality  (and  observe,  I  do  not  say  of  evangelical  perfection,  but  of  mere 
morality),  it  is  necessary  that  the  religious  principle  should  be  visibly  present 
to  the  e^es  of  the  soul,  that  it  should  act  continually  upon  her,  urging  on  or 
lestraimng  her  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which,  in  the  course  of 
life,  occur  to  mislead  from  the  path  of  duty.  The  life  of  man  b,  as  it  were,  a 
ehain  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  constantly  in 
•ooordance  with  reason  and  the  etemid  law,  unless  it  remains  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  a  fixed  and  universal  regulator.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a 
state  of  morality  is  a  beau  td^y  the  existence  of  which  would  bring  such  con* 
fiuion  into  the  aota  of  the  soul,  and  oomplication  of  the  whole  life,  as  in  the 
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4Md  to  make  it  insupportable.  No,  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy;  it  is  a  reality 
wliich  is  firequently  seen  by  our  eyes,  not  only  in  the  cloister  and  the  sanctuaryi 
Vat  amid  the  confusion  and  distractions  of  the  world.  That  which  establishes  a 
fixed  rule  cannot  bring  confusion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  or  complicate  the 
aSairs  of  life.  Quite  the  contrarr;  instead  of  confusion,  it  serves  to  distinguisk 
and  illuminate ;  instead  of  compucating,  it  puts  in  order  and  simplifies.  Esta- 
Uiah  this  rule,  and  you  will  have  unity;  and  with  unity  eeneral  order. 

Catholicity  is  always  distinguished  by  its  extreme  yigiianoe  with  respect  to 
morality,  by  its  care  m  regulating  all  the  acts  of  life,  and  even  the  most  secret 
moYcments  of  the  heart  Superficial  observers  have  declaimed  against  the 
prolixity  of  moralists — against  the  minute  and  detailed  study  which  they  make 
of  human  actions  considered  under  a  moral  aspect;  they  should  have  observed, 
that  if  Catholicity  is  the  religion  in  the  bosom  of  which  has  appeared  so  great  a 
number  of  moralists,  by  whom  all  human  actions  have  been  examined  in  the 
greatest  detail,  it  is  because  this  religion  has  for  its  object  to  moralize  for  the 
whc4e  man,  as  it  were,  in  all  his  relations  with  G-od,  with  his  neighbor,  and 
with  himself.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  enterprise  reouires  a  more  profound  and 
attentive  examination  than  would  be  necessary,  if  it  had  only  to  give  to  man  an 
imperfect  morality,  stopping  at  the  surface  of  actions,  and  not  penetrating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  heart.  With  respect  to  Catholic  moralists,  and  without 
attempting  to  excuse  the  excess  into  which  some  among  them  have  fallen, 
either  by  too  great  subtility,  or  by  a  spirit  of  partv  and  dispute  (excesses  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  since  she  has  testified  her  displeasure 
when  she  has  not  expressly  condemned  them),  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
abundance,  this  superfluity,  if  you  will,  of  moial  studies,  has  contributed  more 
than  people  think  to  direct  minds  to  the  intimate  study  of  man,  by  furnishing  a 
multitude  of  facts  and  observations  to  those  who  have  subsequently  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  important  science.  Now,  can  there  be  a  more  worthy 
or  more  useful  object  for  our  labors  ?  In  another  part  of  this  work,  I  propose 
to  develope  the  relations  of  Catholicity  with  the  progress  of  science  and  liten^ 
tore;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  more  fully  on  the  matter  now.  Still  I  may 
be  allowed  briefly  to  observe,  that  the  development  and  education  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  principally  theological ;  and  that  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  philosophers  are  more  indebted  to  theologians  than  they  seem  to 
imagine. 

Let  us  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  influence  on 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  a  sound  public  conscience.  We  have  showed 
that  Catholicity,  having  constantly  maintained  the  principle  of  authority  which 
Protestantism  rejects,  Eas  given  to  moral  ideas  a  force  and  influence  which  Pro- 
testantism could  not.  Protestantism,  indeed,  by  its  nature  and  fundamental 
principles,  has  never  given  to  these  ideas  any  other  support  than  they  might 
have  derived  from  a  school  of  philosophy.  But  you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  do 
Tou  not  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  ideas ;  a  force  peculiar  to  them,  and 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  frequently  changes  the  &oe  of  the  world,  by 
deciding  its  doctrines  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  they  always,  in  the  end,  force  a 
passage,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  all  resistance  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  all  history ;  and  do  you  pretend  to  deprive  human  thought  of 
that  vital,  creative  force,  which  renders  man  superior  to  all  that  surrounds  him  J 
Such  is  the  common  panegyric  on  the  strensth  of  ideas ;  thus  we  see  them 
transformed  every  moment  into  all-powerful  beings,  whose  magical  wand  is 
oapable  of  changing  every  thing  at  their  pleasure. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  full  of  respect  for  human  thought,  and  allow 

that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is  called  the  force  of  an  idea ;  yet  I  must  beg 

leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  to  these  enthusiastSi  not  directly  to  oombat  their 

opinioD,  bat  to  make  some  necessary  modifications.    In  the  first  plaoOi  ideas,  in 

M  P 
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the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  now  oomddering  them,  must  be  diyided  into 
two  orders ;  some  flattering  our  passions,  the  others  checking  them.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  former  have  an  immense  expansive  force.  Thej  have  a 
motion  of  their  own ;  they  act  in  all  places ;  they  exert  a  nmid.  violent  power; 
one  would  say  that  they  overflow  with  life  and  activity,  llie  latter  have  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  way ;  they  advance  slowly,  they  cannot  pursue  their 
career  without  an  institution  to  secure  their  stability.  And  why  f  Because  it 
is  not  the  ideas  themselves  which  act  in  the  former  case,  but  the  passions  which 
accompany  them,  and  assume  their  names ;  thus  masking  what  is  repulsive  in 
them  at  first  sight.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  truth  that 
speaks.  Now,  in  this  land  of  misf(\]rtune,  the  truth  is  but  little  attended  to ;  for 
it  leads  to  good ;  and  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  Scripture  savs,  is  inclined  to  evil 
from  his  youth.  Those  who  vaunt  so  much  the  native  K>rce  of  ideas,  should 
point  out  to  us,  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  one  idea  which,  without  going  out 
of  its  own  circle,  that  of  the  purely  philosophical  order,  is  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  having  materially  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  individuals  and  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  force  of  ideas  is  immense ;  that  once  shown 
among  men,  they  will  fructify  sooner  or  later ;  that  once  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  humanity,  they  will  remain  there  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  contribute  won- 
derfully to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  to  the  penection  towards  which  the 
human  race  advances.  No  doubt  these  assertions  contain  some  truth ;  as  man 
is  an  intelligent  being,  all  that  immediately  affects  his  mind  must  certainly 
influence  his  destiny.  Thus  no  great  change  is  worked  in  society  without  being 
first  realized  in  the  order  of  ideas ;  all  that  is  established  contrary  to  our  ideas, 
or  without  them,  must  be  weak  and  passing.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed that  eveiy  useful  idea  contains  in  itself  a  conservative  force  capable  of 
dispensing  with  all  institutions;  that  is  to  say,  with  support  and  defence, 
even  during  times  of  social  disorder :  between  these  two  propositions  there  is  a 
gulf  which  cannot  be  closed  without  contradicting  all  history.  Now  humanity, 
considered  by  itself,  and  given  up  to  its  own  strength,  as  it  appears  to  philoso- 

Ehers,  is  not  so  safe  a  depositary  as  people  wish  to  suppose.  Uiihappily  we 
ave  melancholy  proofs  of  this  truth :  we  see  too  clearly  that  the  human  race, 
far  from  being  a  faithful  trustee,  has  but  too  much  imitated  the  conduct  of  a 
foolish  spendthrift.  In  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  find  neat  ideas  on  the 
unity  of  God,  on  man,  on  relations  of  man  with  Qtxi  and  theii  fellow-men. 
These  ideas  were  certainly  true,  salutary,  and  fruitful :  and  yet,  what  did  man 
do  with  them  ?  Did  he  not  lose  them  by  modifying,  mutilating,  and  distorting 
them  in  the  most  deplorable  way  ?  Where  were  they  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  ?  What  had  humanity  done  with  them  ?  One  nation  alone 
preserved  them ;  but  in  what  way  ?  Fix  your  attention  on  the  chosen  people, 
the  Jews,  and  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continual  struggle  between  truth 
and  error ;  you  will  see  that,  by  an  inconceivable  blindness,  they  incessantly 
inclined  to  idolatry ;  they  had  a  constant  tendency  to  substitute  the  abominations 
of  the  Gentiles  for  the  sublime  law  of  Mount  Sinai.  And  do  you  know  how  the 
truth  was  preserved  amone  this  people?  Observe  it  well;  it  was  supported  by 
the  strongest  institutions  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  was  armed  with  all  the  means 
of  defence  with  which  an  inspired  legislator  could  surround  it.  It  will  be  said 
that  they  were  a  hard-hearted  nation,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures ;  unhap- 
pily, since  the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  this  hardness  of  heart  is  become  the  patri- 
mony of  humanity ;  the  heart  of  man  u  inclined  to  evU  from  his  yovth  ;  ages 
before  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  God  had  covered  the  earth  with  the  waters  of 
heaven,  and  had  blotted  out  man  from  the  face  of  the  world ;  for  alljleth  hadoor^ 
rvpted  its  way.  We  must  conclude  from  this,  that  the  preservation  of  great  moral 
ideas  requires  powerful  institutions ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  be 
abandoned  to  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind  without  being  disfigured,  <»  even 
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lost.  I  will  etkj,  moreoyer,  that  institations  are  not  only  neoessary  to  teach,  but 
alflo  to  apply  them.  Moral  ideas,  especially  those  which  openly  contradict  the 
passions,  are  never  reduced  to  practice  without  great  efforts;  now  the  ideas 
themselves  do  not  suffice  to  make  these  great  efforts,  and  means  of  action  are 
required  capable  of  connecting  ideas  with  facts ;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
impotence  of  philosophical  schools  when  they  attempt  to  construct  any  thing. 
They  are  often  powerful  in  destroying ;  momentary  action  is  enough  for  thu, 
and  this  action  may  be  easily  acquired  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  But  when 
they  wish  to  establish  and  reduce  their  conceptions  to  practice,  they  are  impo- 
tent ;  their  only  resource  is  what  is  called  the  force  of  ideas.  Now,  as  ideas 
constantly  vary  and  chanee — an  inconstancy  of  which  these  schools  themselves 
afford  the  first  example — ^it  happens  that  what  we  hear  them  announce  one  mo- 
ment as  an  infallible  means  of  human  progress,  is  the  next  reduced  to  a  mere 
object  of  curiosity. 

These  last  observations  anticipate  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  us 
with  respect  to  the  immense  force  which  printing  has  given  to  ideas.  But  this 
IS  so  far  from  being  a  preserver,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  destroyer  of 
all  opinions.  K  we  measure  ike  immense  orbit  which  the  human  mind  has 
passed  through  since  that  important  discovery,  we  shall  see  that  the  contum" 
mation  of  opinions  (if  I  may  oe  allowed  the  expression)  is  increased  in  a  pro- 
digious degree.  The  history  of  the  human  race,  especially  since  the  press  has 
become  periodical,  appears  to  be  the  representation  of  a  rapid  drama,  where  the 
decorations  change  every  moment,  where  the  scenes  succeed  each  other,  scarcely 
allowing  the  spectator  to  catch  any  of  the  author's  words.  Half  of  this  century 
has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  already  it  seems  as  if  many  centuries  had  elapsed, 
so  great  has  been  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  bom  and  are  dead, 
of  reputations  which,  after  being  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown,  have 
been  soon  forgotten.  This  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  so  far  from  contributing  to 
increase  their  force,  necessarily  renders  them  weak  and  unproductive.  The  na- 
tural order  in  the  progress  of  ideas  is  this :  at  first  to  make  their  appearance, 
then  to  be  realized  in  an  institution  representing  them,  and  in  fine  to  exert  their 
influence  on  facts  by  means  of  an  institution  in  which  they  are  personified. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  that  during  these  transformations,  which  essentially  require 
lime,  ideas  should  preserve  their  credit,  if  they  are  to  produce  any  favorable 
result.  But  when  they  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly,  time  is  wanting  for  their 
successive  transformations ;  new  ideas  strive  to  discredit  the  old  ones,  and  con- 
sequently to  render  them  useless.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  strength  of  ideas, 
that  is,  of  philosophy,  was  never  so  little  to  be  relied  on  as  now,  to  produce 
anything  durable  and  consistent  in  the  moral  order:  in  this  respect,  the  gain  to 
modem  society  may  well  be  questioned.  More  is  conceived,  but  less  matured } 
what  the  mind  gains  in  extent,  it  loses  in  depth,  and  the  pretension  in  theory 
makes  a  sad  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  practice.  Of  what  importance  is  it 
tiiat  our  predecessors  were  not  so  ready  as  we  are  in  impromting  a  discussion  on 
great  social  and  political  questions,  if  they  nevertheless  organized  and  founded 
such  admirable  institutions  ?  The  architects  who  raised  the  astonishing  monu- 
ments of  ages  which  we  call  barbarous,  were  certainly  not  so  learned  or  so  culti- 
vated as  those  of  our  time )  and  yet  who  has  the  boldness  even  to  commence 
what  they  have  finished  ?  Thus  it  is  in  the  social  and  political  order.  Let  us 
remember  that  great  thoughts  are  produced  rather  by  intuition  than  by  reason- 
ing ;  in  |mu:tice,  success  depends  more  upon  the  invaluable  quality  called  tact, 
than  upon  enlightened  reflection;  and  experience  often  teaches  that  he  who 
knows  much,  sees  little.  The  genius  of  Plato  would  not  have  been  the  best 
guide  for  Solon  or  Lyourgus ;  and  all  the  knowledge  of  Cicero  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  doing  what  was  done  by  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  two  unlettered 
nen  like  Romulus  and  Numa.  (20) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  GENTLENESS  OF  ICANNERS  IN  OSNBRAL. 

A  CERTAIN  general  gentleness  of  manners,  which  in  war  prevents  great  afaro- 
oities,  and  in  peace  renders  life  more  quiet  and  agreeably : — such  is  one  of  the 
valuable  qualities  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  forming  the  distingnishing  ch^ 
racteristics  of  European  civilisation.  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require 
proof;  we  see  and  feel  it  everywhere  when  we  look  around;  it  is  evident  to  all 
who  open  the  pages  of  history,  and  compare  our  times  with  any  others.  Wherein 
does  this  genUeness  of  manners  in  modem  times  consist  ?  what  is  the  cause  of 
it  ?  what  has  favoured  it  ?  what  has  opposed  it  ?  These  interesting  questions 
directly  apply  to  our  present  subject ;  for  they  lead  straight  to  the  examination 
of  other  questions,  such  as  the  following :  has  Catholicity  contributed  in  any 
way  to  this  gentleness  of  manners ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  opposed  or 
retarded  it?  in  fine,  what  part  has  Protestantism  played  in  the  work,  for  good 
or  evil  f  First  of  all,  we  must  determine  wherein  gentleness  of  manners  con- 
sists. Although  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an  idea  which  every  one  sees,  or 
rather  feels,  we  must  still  endeavor  to  explain  and  analyse  it  by  a  definition  as 
-complete  and  exact  as  possible.  Gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  the  absence 
of  force;  so  that  manners  will  be  more  or  less  gentle  according  as  force  is  less 
or  more  employed.  Thus,  we  must  not  confound  gentle  with  charitable  man- 
ners ;  the  latter  work  good,  the  former  only  exclude  the  idea  of  force.  We 
must  also  distinguish  gentle  manners  from  those  that  are  pure,  and  conformable 
to  reason  and  justice.  Immorality  is  often  gentle,  when,  instead  of  resorting  to 
force,  it  makes  use  of  seduction  and  stratagem.  This  gentleness  of  manners 
consists  in  directing  the  human  mind,  not  by  violence  which  constrains  the  body, 
but  by  reasons  which  address  themselves  to  the  intellect,  or  by  appeals  to  the 
passions.  Thus  it  is  that  gentle  manners  are  not  always  under  the  influence  of 
reason ;  but  their  rule  is  always  intellectual,  although  they  are  often  made  the 
slaves  of  the  passions  by  golden  chains  of  their  own  formation. 

If  gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  not  making  use,  in  human  transactions, 
of  other  means  than  those  of  conviction,  persuasion,  or  seduction,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  advanced  society — that  is,  that  in  which  intelliffence  has  been 
most  developed — should  always  participate  more  or  less  in  this  social  advan- 
tage. There  the  mind  rules,  because  it  is  strong ;  while  material  force  disap- 
pears, because  the  body  has  less  strength.  Moreover,  in  societies  very  much 
advanced,  where  relations  and  interests  are  necessarily  much  multiplied,  there 
is  an  indispensable  want  of  means  capable  of  acting  in  a  universal  and  lasting 
manner,  and  applicable  to  all  the  details  of  life.  These  means  are,  unquestion- 
ably, moral  and  intellectual :  the  mind  operates  without  destruction,  while  force 
dashes  violently  against  obstacles,  and  breaks  itself  to  pieces,  if  it  cannot  over- 
turn them.  Thus  it  is  the  cause  of  continual  commotions,  which  cannot  subsist 
in  a  society  which  has  numerous  and  complicated  relations,  without  throwing 
into  confusion  and  destroying  society  itself. 

We  always  observe  in  young  nations  a  lamentable  abuse  of  force.  Nothing 
IS  more  natural :  the  passions  ally  themselves  with  force,  because  they  resemble 
it ;  they  are  energetical  as  violence,  and  rude  as  its  shocks.  When  society  has 
reached  a  ^reat  degree  of  development,  the  passions  are  divorced  from  force,  and 
become  alhed  with  the  intelligence ;  they  cease  to  be  violent,  in  order  to  become 
artful.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  is  the  people  who  struggle,  they  make  war  on, 
they  contend  with,  and  destroy  each  other;  in  the  second  case,  they  contend 
with  the  arms  of  industry,  commerce,  and  contraband.  Governments  attack^ 
in  the  first  case,  by  arms  and  invasions;  and  in  the  second  by  diplomacy.     In 
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tilt  fart  epoch,  WMPOW  wn  emji  fMag;  in  tht  9tcimd^  ikej  wn  mAmg;  tkej 

haye  not  a  Tciy  important  part  to  plaj  when  Begotkdoii,  and  not  fighdn^;,  is 
reqnired.  When  we  lootfkt  ancieni  driliation,  ve  obserre  a  renmiLable  dif- 
ference between  the  chancier  of  iti  aannenand  the  gentleneas  of  onn.  Ndthcr 
the  Oreeka  nor  Bomans  erer  legarded  this  piecioiu  qoalitj  in  the  li^t  in  whic^ 
weregud  ilylbrthe  hoBorof  finopeandriUation.  Those  nadona  became  oier- 
▼ated,  but  the j  dad  not  becone  gentle ;  we  maj  aaj  that  their  manners  were 
made  efieminate,  but  thej  were  not  signed ;  for  we  aee  them  make  use  of 
foroe  on  aH  ocea8km%  when  neither  Tigor  of  bodj  nor  energy  of  mind  was 
nqnired.  There  ia  nothing  more  worth j  of  obeerration  than  this  pecniiaritj  of 
tncient  cirilisationy  eqwdallj  of  that  of  Rome.  Now  this  phenomenon,  which 
it  fast  flight  Mffmn  to  ns  to  be  rerj  strange,  has  Terj  deep  canocB.  Besides 
the  principal  of  these  eansesy  which  is,  the  want  of  an  element  of  civilintion 
iodi  as  that  which  modem  nations  haye  had  in  Christian  chaiitj,  we  shall  find 
among  the  ancients,  if  we  descend  to  the  details  of  their  social  organisation, 
certain  caoses  which  necessaiilj  hindered  this  gentleness  of  manners  being 
established  among  them. 

In  the  first  case,  sUyery,  one  of  the  constitnent  elem^its  of  their  social  and 
domestic  organisation,  was  an  eternal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  pre- 
dona  quality.  The  man  who  has  the  power  of  throwing  another  to  the  fishes, 
and  of  punishing  with  death  the  crime  of  breaking  a  glass ;  he  who  during  a 
feast,  to  gratify  lus  ci^irice,  can  take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  brethren ;  he 
who  can  rest  upon  a  Yoluptuous  conch,  surrounded  by  the  most  sumptuous  mag^ 
nifioenoe,  while  he  knows  that  hundreds  of  men,  crowded  together  in  dark  yaulta, 
work  incessantly  for  his  cupidity  and  his  pleasures ;  he  who  can  hear  without 
emotion  the  lamentations  of  a  crowd  of  unhappy  beings  imploring  a  morsd  of 
bread  to  pass  through  the  night's  misery  which  is  to  unite  their  labors  and 
fatigues  of  the  eTcning  with  those  of  the  morning,  such  a  man  may  have  effe- 
minate, but  he  cannot  have  gentle  manners ;  his  heart  may  become  eneryated, 
but  it  will  not  cease  to  be  cruel.  This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  free 
man  in  andent  sodeiy :  the  organization  of  which  we  haye  just  stated  the  results 
was  regarded  as  indi^naable ;  they  could  not  eyen  conodye  the  posdbility  of 
any  other  order  of  things.  What  remoyed  this  obstacle  ?  was  it  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  abolishing  shtyery,  after  haying  ameliorated  the  crud  lot  of  slayes  f 
Thoee  who  xeyert  to  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  this  worl^ 
with  the  notes  appended  to  them,  will  find  the  truth  of  this  demonstrated  by 
incontestable  reasons  and  documents. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right  of  life  and  death,  siyen  by  the  laws  to  the 
paternal  power,  introduced  into  femilies  an  element  of  seyerity  which  could  not 
but  produce  injurious  effects.  Happily,  the  hearts  of  fethers  were  continually 
contaading  against  the  power  thus  granted  by  law  :  but  if  this  feeling  did  not 
preyent  some  deeds  the  perusal  of  which  makes  us  shudder,  must  we  not  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  cruel  scenes  constantly  reminded  the 
members  of  fiuoilies  of  this  atrocious  right  with  which  the  chief  was  inyested  f 
Will  not  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  killing  with  impunity,  be  fre- 
quently hurried  into  acts  of  cruel  despotism  ?  Now  this  tyrannical  extendon 
of  the  lights  of  paternal  authority,  carried  fer  beyond  the  limits  pointed  out  by 
natnx«L  was  taken  away  by  the  force  of  laws  and  manners  which  were  much 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity  (see  the  24th  chap,  of  this  work).  To  the 
two  eauses  which  I  haye  jiut  pointed  out,  may  be  added  another  perfectly  analo- 
gous, yis.  the  despotism  wnicn  the  husband  exercised  oyer  his  wife,  and  the 
Bttle  respect  which  was  paid  to  her.  Public  spectacles  were,  among  the  Romans, 
another  element  of  seyerity  and  cruelty.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
whoee  prindpal  amusement  is  to  look  coolly  upon  homidde — ^who  took  pleasure 
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in  witnessing  the  sUughter  in  the  arena  of  hundieda  of  men  fitting  againsl 
each  other,  or  affainst  wild  heasts  ? 

As  a  Spaniard,  I  feel  called  upon  here  to  insert  iMpara^ph,  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  will  be  made  aoainst  me  on  this  pomt :  I  allude  to  the 
Spanish  bnll-fights.  I  shall  natundly  be  asked.  Is  it  not  in  a  Christian  and 
Catholic  country  that  the  custom  of  making  men  fight  against  animals  is  pre- 
served ?  The  objection,  however  plausible  it  may  seem,  can  be  answered.  In 
the  first  place,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  declare  that  this  popular  amuse- 
ment is,  in  my  opinion,  barbarous,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  completely 
extirpated.  But  i^ter  this  full  and  explicit  avowal,  let  me  be  permitted  to  make 
a  few  observations,  to  screen  the  honor  of  my  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  in  the  human  heart  a  secret  taste  for  risks  and 
dangers;  in  order  to  make  an  adventure  interesting,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero 
should  be  encompassed  with  great  and  multiplied  perils ;  if  a  history  b  to  excite 
curiosity  to  a  high  degree,  it  must  not  be  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  peaceful 
and  happy  events.  We  wish  to  find  ourselves  frequenUy  in  the  presence  of 
extraordinary  and  surprising  facts ;  and,  however  unpleasant  may  be  the  avowal, 
our  hearts,  while  they  feel  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  seem 
to  require  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  a  more  violent  and  exciting  character. 
Hence  the  taste  for  tragedies:  hence  the  love  of  scenes  in  which  the  actors 
incur  ereat  risks,  in  appearance  or  in  reality.  It  is  not  my  duty  here  to  ex- 
plain tne  origin  of  this  phenomenon ;  it  is  enouffh  for  me  here  to  point  out  its 
existence — to  show  foreigners  who  accuse  us  of  being  barbarians,  that  the  taste 
of  the  Spanish  people  for  bull-fights  is  only  the  application  to  aparticular  case, 
of  an  inclination  inherent  everywhere  in  ue  heart  of  man.  Those  who,  with 
respect  to  this  custom  of  the  Spanish  people,  affect  so  much  humanity,  would 
do  well  to  answer  the  following  questions :  To  what  is  owing  the  pleasure  taken 
by  the  multitude  in  every  exhibition,  when  the  actors  run  anv  ride  in  one  way 
or  another?  Whence  comes  it  that  all  would  willingly  be  present  at  the 
bloodiest  battle,  if  they  could  do  so  without  danger  ?  Whence  comes  it  that 
everywhere  an  immense  multitude  assembles  to  witness  the  agonies  and  the  last 
convulsions  of  a  criminal  on  the  gibbet  ?  Whence  comes  it,  in  fine,  that  foreign- 
ers, when  at  Madrid,  render  themselves  accomplices  in  the  barbarity  of  Spa- 
niards by  assisting  at  these  bull-fights  ?  I  say  this,  not  in  any  degree  to  ex- 
cuse a  custom  which  appears  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people,  but  to 
show  that  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  that  relates  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, there  are  exaggerations  which  ought  to  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits. 
Let  us  add  an  important  observation,  which  is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  this  reprehensible  exhibition :  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  the  specta- 
cle itself,  let  us  consider  the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Now,  I  ask,  how  many 
men  die  in  Spain  in  bull-fights  ?  The  number  is  extremely  small,  and  alto- 
gether insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  these  spectacles ;  so  that 
if  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  accidents  which  occur  in  consequence 
of  this  amusement  and  those  that  happen  in  other  sports,  such  as  horse-races 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  bull-fights,  however 
barbarous  they  may  be  in  themselves,  still  do  not  deserve  all  the  anathemas 
with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them.  To  return  to  our  principal  object, 
how,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  to  compare  an  amusement  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
cost  the  life  of  one  man  during  many  years,  to  those  terrible  shows  in  which 
death  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  f  After  the 
triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  the  public  games  lasted  twenty-three  days, 
and  the  fearful  number  of  six  thousand  gladiators  was  slain.  Such  were  the  amuse- 
ments at  Rome,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  highest  classes ;  sudb  were  the 
horrible  spectacles  required  by  a  people  who  added  voluptuousness  to  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty.     Tnis  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  vii. 
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that  manners  may  be  effeminate  without  being  gentle,  and  that  the  brntalitj 
of  onbounded  loxury  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  instinct  of  blood-thirsty 
fierocity. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  spectacles  should  be  tolerated  among  modem  na- 
tions, however  corrupt  their  manners  may  be.  The  principle  of  charity  has 
extended  its  empire  too  universally  for  such  excesses  to  be  renewed.  This 
eharity,  it  is  true,  does  not  induce  men  to  do  all  the  good  to  each  other  that 
they  ought ;  but,  at  least,  it  prevents  their  coldly  perpetrating  evil,  and  assist- 
ing quietly  at  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  to  gratify  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.  Christianity,  at  its  birth,  cast  into  society  the  seed  of  this  aversion 
to  homicide.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  repugnance  of  Christians  for  the  shows 
of  the  Gkntiles — a  repugnance  prescribed  and  kept  alive  by  the  admonitions  of 
the  early  pastors  of  the  Church  ?  It  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Christian 
eharity  prohibited  the  being  present  at  games  where  homicide  formed  part  of 
the  spectacle.  ''  As  for  us,''  said  one  of  the  apologists  of  the  early  ages, ''  we  make 
little  difference  between  committing  murder  and  seeing  it  committed."(21) 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  IMFROVSMENT  OF  llANNEBS  BT  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Modern  society  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  distinguished  for  severity  and 
cruelty,  since  it  was  formed  from  that  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians,  from  both 
of  whom  it  should  have  inherited  these  Qualities.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  fierce 
manners  of  the  northern  barbarians?  The  historians  of  that  time  have  left  us 
statements  that  make  us  shudder  when  we  read  them.  It  was  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  excusable  to  consider  the  last 
catastrophe  as  near,  when  so  many  other  melancholy  ones  had  already  been 
heaped  upon  humanity.  The  imagination  cannot  figure  to  itself  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  world  at  this  crisis,  if  Christianity  had  not  existed.  Even 
supposing  that  societv  would  have  been  organised  anew  under  one  form  or 
another,  it  is  certain  that  private  and  public  relations  would  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  lamentable  disorder,  and  that  legislation  would  have  been  unjust  and 
inhuman.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  civil  legislation  was  an  inesti- 
mable benefit ;  thus  even  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  temporal  things  was  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  tne  highest  interests  of  society. 

Attacks  are  often  made  upon  this  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  and  this  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  worldly  affidrs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  power  and  influence  were  brought  about  by  the  very 
nature  of  things ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  natural,  and,  consequently,  to  assail 
them  is  to  declaim  in  vain  against  the  force  of  events,  of  whicn  no  man  could 
hinder  the  realization.  This  power  and  influence,  besides,  were  legitimate ',  for 
when  society  is  in  danger,  nouiing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  that  that  which 
oan  save  it  should  save  it.  Now,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Church  alone 
oould  save  society.  The  Church,  which  is  not  an  abstract  being,  but  a  real  and 
•ubetantial  society,  acted  upon  civil  society  by  real  and  substantial  means.  If 
the  purely  material  interests  of  society  were  in  question,  the  minister  of  the 
Church  oudbit,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  those 
interests.  These  reflections  are  so  natural  and  simple,  that  their  truth  must  be 
seen  by  good  sense.  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of  history  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  on  this  point ;  and  if  we  are  not  aware  how  much  it  generally 
ooatB  the  human  mind  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  truth,  and,  above  all,  how 
■luch  bad  fiuth  there  has  been  in  the  examination  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  have  a  difficolly  in  understanding  that  so  much  time  should  have  been 
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required  to  bring  the  world  to  agree  on  a  thing  which  is  a|ipai«it  to  thoM 
who  read  history.  But  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  This  fztnu»dinaij 
mixture  of  the  cruelty  of  a  cultivated  but  corrupted  people  with  the  atroeioaB 
ferocity  of  a  barbarous  one,  proud  of  its  triumpluii  and  intoxicated  with 
blood  during  long  wars,  placed  in  European  society  a  germ  of  seyerity  and 
cruelty  which  fermented  there  f(nr  ages,  and  the  remains  of  which  we  find 
at  a  late  period.  The  precept  of  Christian  charity  was  in  men's  heads,  bat 
Boman  cruelty  and  barbarian  ferocity  still  prerailed  in  their  hearts;  ide« 
were  pure  and  beneficent,  since  they  proceeded  from  a  religion  of  love,  but  they 
encountered  a  terrible  resistance  in  the  habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  laws, 
for  all  these  were  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  two  mixed  principles  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  K  we  reflect  upon  the  constant  and  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  elements  which  contended  with  her,  we 
shall  dearly  see  that  Christian  ideas  could  never  have  prevailed  in  legislatioD 
and  manners,  if  Christianity  had  been  a  religious  idea  abandoned  to  human 
caprice,  as  Protestants  imagine ;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  realised  in  a  pow- 
erful institution,  in  a  stronsly  constituted  society,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church,  I  will 
point  out  some  of  the  regulations  which  she  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
manners.  Private  animosities  were  very  violent  at  the  time  o(  which  we  speak; 
and  right  was  decided  by  force,  and  the  world  was  threatened  with  becoming  the 
patrimony  of  the  strongest.  Public  law  did  not  exist,  or  was  hurried  away  and 
confounded  by  outrages  which  its  feeble  hand  could  never  prevent  or  repress ; 
it  was  altogether  powerless  in  rendering  manners  pacific,  and  in  subjecting  men 
to  reason  and  justice.  Then  we  see  umt  the  Church,  besides  the  instruction 
and  the  genersd  admonitions  inseparable  from  her  sacred  mission,  adopted  at 
that  time  certain  measures  calcuhUed  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  violence  which 
ravaged  and  destroyed  every  thing.  The  Council  of  Aries,  celebrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  between  443  and  452,  ordains,  in  its  50th  canon, 
that  the  Church  should  be  interdicted  to  those  who  have  public  animosities, 
until  they  were  reconciled.  The  Council  of  Angers,  celebrated  in  458,  pro- 
scribes, by  its  3d  canon,  acts  of  violence  and  mutilation.  The  Council  of  Agde, 
in  Languedoc,  celebrated  in  506,  ordains,  in  its  31st  canon,  that  enemies  who 
would  not  be  reconciled  should  be  admonished  by  the  priests,  and  excommuni- 
cated if  they  did  not  follow  their  apostolical  counsels. 

The  Franks  at  that  time  had  the  custom  of  going  armed,  and  they  always 
entered  the  churches  with  their  arms.  It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  custom 
must  have  produced  great  evils ;  the  house  of  prayer  was  often  converted  into 
an  arena  of  blood  and  vengeance.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
Council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  its  17th  canon,  pronounces  excommunication 
against  all  laymen  who  excite  tumults,  or  draw  their  swords  to  strike  any  one 
in  the  churches  or  in  their  precincts.  Thus,  we  see  the  prudence  and  foresight 
which  dictated  the  29th  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  celebrated  in 
538,  which  forbids  any  one  to  be  present  at  mass  (nr  vespers,  armed.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  uniformity  of  design  and  plan  pursued  by  the  Church. 
In  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  times  when  communica- 
tion could  not  be  frequent,  we  find  regulations  analogous  to  those  which  we 
have  pointed  out  The  Council  of  Lerida,  held  in  M6,  ordains,  by  its  7th 
canon,  that  he  who  shall  have  sworn  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  until  he 
has  done  penance  for  his  oath  and  been  reconciled. 

Centuries  passed  away,  acts  of  violence  continued,  the  precept  of  fraternal 
charity,  which  obliges  us  to  love  even  our  enemies,  always  met  with  open 
resistance  in  the  harsh  character  and  fierce  passions  of  the  descendants  of  tht 
barbarians;  but  the  Church  did  not  oease  to  preach  the  divine  oonmand;  she 
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eontinniUy  inoalcatod  and  labored  to  render  it  efficacious  by  means  of  spiritual 
penalties.  More  than  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  celebration  of 
the  Council  of  Aries,  where  we  have  seen  the  church  forbidden  to  thoee  who 
were  openly  at  variance;  we  then  see  the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868,  pro- 
nouncing, m  its  41st  canon,  excommunication  against  enemies  who  refused  to 
be  reconciled.  It  will  suffice  to  have  some  idea  of  the  disorders  of  that  time, 
to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  appease  the  violence  of  animosities  duiinff 
this  long  period.  One  would  fancy  that  the  Church  would  have  been  wearied 
of  inculcating  a  precept  which  the  unhappy  state  of  circumstances  so  often 
rendered  fruitless;  but  such  was  not  the  case:  she  continued  to  speak  as  she 
had  spoken  for  ages;  she  never  lost  her  confidence  that  her  words  would  pro- 
duce fruit  in  the  present,  and  would  be  productive  in  the  future.  Such  is  her 
system;  one  would  think  that  she  heard  these  words  constantly  repeated,  ''Cry 
out,  cry  out  without  ceasing;  raise  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet."  It  is  then  that  she 
triumphs  over  all  resistance;  when  she  cannot  exert  her  power  over  the  will  of  a 
nation,  she  makes  her  voice  heard  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  sanctuary. 
There  she  assembles  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  to  Baal;  and 
while  she  endeavors  to  confirm  them  in  faith  and  eood  works,  she  protests,  in 
the  name  of  God,  against  those  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  imagine 
that,  amid  the  dissipation  and  distraction  of  a  populous  city,  we  enter  a  sacred 
place,  where  seriousness  and  moderation  reign,  in  the  bosom  of  silence  and 
religious  retirement;  there  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a  chosen 
number  of  the  faithful,  utters  from  time  to  time  some  serious  and  solemn  words. 
This  is  the  personification  of  the  Church  in  times  disastrous  from  weakened 
£uth  and  corrupted  morals.  One  of  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been,  not  to  bend  before  the  powerful.  When  she  has  proclaimed  a  law, 
she  has  proclaimed  it  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank.  In  the  time  of  the 
power  of  those  petty  tyrants,  who,  under  di£ferent  names,  persecuted  the  people, 
this  conduct  of  the  Church  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  decree  to  render  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  popular;  for  nothing  was  more  likely  to  male  a  law  tolerable 
to  the  people  than  to  show  that  it  appHed  to  nobles,  and  even  to  kings.  In  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  hatred  and  violence  among  plebeians  were  severely 
proscribed;  but  the  same  law  extended  to  great  men  and  to  royalty.  A  short 
time  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  we  find  a  very  curious 
example  in  that  country,  applicable  to  this  question.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
excommunication  pronounced  against  three  kings  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
same  town;  all  these  were  compelled  by  the  Councils  to  do  penance  for  the 
crimes  which  they  had  committed.  The  town  of  Llandaff,  in  Wales,  within  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury,  witnessed  the  celebration  of  three  Councils,  in 
the  year  560.  In  the  first,  Monric,  king  of  Glamorgan,  was  excommunicated 
for  having  put  to  death  King  Cin^tha,  although  he  had  sworn  the  peace  on  the 
sscred. relics;  in  the  second.  Kins  Morcant  was  excommunicated  for  having 
pat  to  death  Friac,  his  uncle,  in  whose  feivor  he  had  equally  sworn  the  peace ; 
in  the  third,  King  Guidnert  was  excommunicated  lor  having  put  to  death  his 
brother,  the  competitor  for  the  throne. 

Thus^  these  barbarian  chiefe,  just  changed  into  kings,  and  prone  to  slaughteri 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authonty  of  a  superior  power,  and  to  expiate 
by  penance  the  murder  of  their  relatives  and  the  violation  of  sacred  engsoe- 
ments;  it  is  useless  to  point  out  how  much  this  must  have  contributed  to  tne 
improvement  of  manners.  ''It  was  easy,"  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  sav 
— ^those  who  endeavor  to  lower  the  merit  of  her  acts — "it  was  easy  to  preacm 
gentleness  of  manners,  to  impose  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  on  chiefii 
whose  power  was  limited,  and  who  had  only  the  name  of  kings;  it  was  easy  to 
manage  those  petty  barbarian  chiefs,  who,  rendered  fimatioal  by  a  religion  at 

wUeh  they  understood  nothing,  humbly  bowed  before  the  first  priest  who  yen- 
as 
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tared  to  menaee  them  od  the  part  of  Ood.  Bnt  of  what  impdinioe  wm  that? 
What  influence  could  it  have  on  the  oourae  of  great  eventB  r  The  historv  of 
European  civilisation  presents  a  vast  theatre,  where  events  must  be  stodied  on 
a  large  scale,  and  where  none  hut  the  most  important  scenes  ezereised  any 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  nations."  Let  us  observe,  that  these  petty  barbarian 
kings  were  the  origin  of  the  principal  fiimilies  which  now  occupy  the  most  im- 
portant thrones  of  the  world.  To  place  the  germ  of  real  civiliiation  in  their 
nearts,  was  to  graft  the  tree  which  was  one  day  to  overshadow  the  eardi.  But 
without  staying  to  show  the  futility  of  such  reasoning,  and  as  our  opponents 
desire  great  scenes  capable  of  influencing  European  manners  on  a  large  scale, 
let  us  open  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  ages,  and  we  shall  soon  find  a 
page  which  redounds  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Cauiolicitv.  The  whole  of  the 
known  world  was  subject  to  an  emperor,  whose  name,  then  universally  vene* 
rated,  will  continue  to  be  respected  by  the  remotest  poi^erity.  In  an  important 
eity,  the  rebellious  inhabitants  put  to  death  the  commander  of  the  garrison;  the 
emperor,  transported  with  anger,  orders  them  to  be  exterminated.  Returning 
to  himself,  he  revokes  the  oi^er;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  order  was  ezecute<^ 
and  thousands  of  victims  had  been  involved  in  the  horrible  carnage;  at  the 
news  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  a  bbhop  quits  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
leaves  the  city,  and  writes  to  him  in  thb  grave  language:  *^1  dare  not  offer  the 
Morifice  if  you  attempt  to  be  present  at  it;  the  blood  of  one  innocent  person 
would  suffice  to  forbid  me;  how  much  more  the  massacre  of  a  large  number." 
The  emperor,  confident  in  his  power,  takes  no  notice  of  this  letter,  and  goes 
towards  the  church.  When  he  arrives  at  the  door,  he  finds  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  venerable  man,  who,  with  a  grave  and  stem  countenance,  stops  him 
and  forbids  him  to  enter  the  church.  *<Thou  hast  imitated  David  in  crime," 
he  says,  ''imitate  him  also  in  penance."  The  emperor  yields,  humbles  himself, 
and  submits  to  the  regulations  of  the  bishop,  and  religion  and  humanity  gain 
an  immortal  triumph.  This  unhappy  city  was  Thessalonica ;  the  emperor  was 
Theodosius;  the  prelate  was  8t.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

We  find  fisu^e  to  face,  in  this  sublime  fisust,  force  and  justice  personified. 
Justice  triumphs  over  force ;  but  why  ?  Because  he  who  represents  justice, 
represents  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven ;  because  the  sacred  vestments  and  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  man  who  stops  the  emperor  reminds  Theodosius  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  of  the  office  which  he  holds  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  Put  a  philosopher  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  to  arrest 
the  proud  culprit  by  an  injunction  of  doing  penance,  and  you  will  see  whether 
human  wisdom  can  do  as  much  as  the  Catholic  priest  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God.  Put,  if  you  please,  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  has  acknowledged  spi- 
ritual supremacy  in  the  civil  power,  and  you  will  see  whether  in  his  mouth 
words  have  the  same  effect  in  obtaining  so  glorious  a  triumph.  The  spirit  <^ 
the  Church  was  always  the  same ;  her  arms  were  always  directed  towards  the 
same  end ;  her  language  was  always  equally  strict,  equally  strong,  whether  she 
■poke  to  Uie  Roman  plebeian  or  a  barbarian,  whether  she  addressed  her  admoni- 
tions  to  a  patrician  of  the  empire  or  to  a  noble  German.  She  was  no  more 
afraid  of  the  purple  of  the  Ca)sars  than  of  the  frowns  of  the  long-haired  kings. 
The  power  which  she  possessed  during  the  middle  ages  was  not  exolusivdy 
owing  to  her  having  preserved  alone  the  li^ht  of  science  and  the  principles  of 
government ;  but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  invincible  firmness,  which  no  resist- 
ance and  no  attack  could  destroy.  What  would  Protestantism  have  effected  in 
such  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances?  Without  authority,  without  a 
centre  of  action,  without  security  for  her  own  faith,  without  confidence  in  her 
resources,  what  means  would  she  have  had  to  assist  her  in  restraining  the  tor- 
rent of  violence — that  impetuous  torrent,  which,  after  having  inundated  the 
world,  was  about  to  destroy  the  remains  of  ancient  civiliiation,  and  opposed  lo 
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all  attempts  at  social  reorganisation  an  obstacle  almost  insormonntable  f 
Gatholicitjy  with  its  ardent  faith,  its  powerful  authority,  its  undiyided  nnity, 
its  well-compacted  hierarchy,  was  able  to  undertake  the  lofty  enterprise  of  im- 
proving manners ;  and  it  brought  to  the  undertaking  that  constancy  which  is 
nepired  by  conscious  strength,  and  that  boldness  which  animates  a  mind  secure 
of  triumph. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  her  mis- 
dkm  of  improving  manners,  always  brought  her  into  collision  with  force.  We 
also  see  her  employ  indirect  means,  limit  her  demands  to  what  she  could  obtain, 
and  ask  for  as  little,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  capitulary 
of  Gharlemaffne,  given  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  consisting  of  twentv-six 
articles,  which  are  nothinir  more  than  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  r^sunU  of  the 
fire  Councils  held  a  little  before  in  France,  we  find  in  an  appendix  of  two  arti- 
cles the  method  of  proceeding  judicially  against  those  who,  under  pretext  of  the 
right  called  faidaj  excited  tumults  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  also  working 
days.  We  have  already  seen  above  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  holy  relics, 
to  give  greater  authority  to  the  oaths  of  peace  and  friendship  taken  by  kings 
towards  each  other — an  august  act,  in  which  Heaven  was  invoked  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  establish  peace  on  earth.  We  see  in  the  capitulary 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  the  respect  for  Sundays  and  holidays  was  made 
Qfle  of  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  custom,  which  authorised  ^ 
the  relations  of  a  murdered  man  to  avenge  his  death  in  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
The  deplorable  state  of  European  society  at  that  time  is  vividly  painted  by  the 
means  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  compelled  to  use,  to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  prevaiUng  violence.  Not  to  attack,  not 
to  maltreat  any  one,  not  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  reparation  or  to 
gratify  a  desire  of  venseanoe,  appears  to  us  to  be  so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so 
natural,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  another  way  of  acting.  If,  now,  a  law 
were  promulgated,  to  forbid  one  to  attack  one's  enemy  on  such  or  such  a  day, 
at  suck  or  such  an  hour,  it  would  appear  to  us  the  height  of  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. But  it  was  not  so  at  that  time ;  such  prohibitions  were  made  continu- 
ally, not  in  obscure  hamlets,  but  in  great  towns,  in  very  numerous  assemblies, 
when  bishops  were  present  in  hundreds,  and  where  counts,  duked,  princes,  and 
kings  were  gathered  together.  This  law,  by  which  authority  was  glad  to  make 
the  principles  of  justice  respected,  at  least  on  certain  days, — principally  on  the 
great  solemnities, — this  law,  which  now  would  appear  to  us  so  strange,  was,  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  long  period,  one  of  the  chief  points  of  pubbc  and  pri- 
TKte  law  in  Europe.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  truce  of  God,  a 
privilege  of  peace  very  necessary  at  that  time,  as  we  see  it  very  often  renewed 
in  various  countries.  Of  all  that  I  might  say  on  this  point,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  selectinff  a  few  of  the  decisions  of  Councils  at  the  time.  The 
Oovncil  of  Tubusa,  m  the  diocese  of  Elne,  in  Roussillon,  held  by  Guifired, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1041,  established  the  truce  of  God,  from  the  even- 
ing of  Friday  until  Monday  morning.  Nobody  during  that  time  could  take 
any  thing  by  force,  or  revenge  any  injury,  or  require  any  pledge  in  surety. 
TniOBe  who  violated  this  decree  were  liable  to  the  same  legid  composition  as  if 
they  had  merited  death;  in  default  of  which,  they  were  excommunicated  and 
banished  from  the  country. 

The  practice  of  this  ecclesiastical  regulation  was  considered  so  advantageous, 
that  many  other  Councils  were  held  in  France  during  the  same  year,  on  the 
mme  subject.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  frequently  to  repeat  the  oblintion,  as 
we  see  by  the  Council  of  Saint  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  held  in  1042,  and  by  that 
of  Narbonne,  held  in  1045.  In  spite  of  these,  repeated  efforts  did  not  obtain 
feD  the  desired  fruit;  this  is  indicated  by  the  changes  which  we  observe  in  the 
iBgnhlions  of  the  law.    Thus  we  see  that^  in  the  year  1047,  the  trace  ci  God  ' 
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was  fixed  for  a  less  time  than  in  1041 ;  the  Coonoil  of  Telngn,  in  the 
diooese  of  Elne,  held  in  1047,  only  ordains  that  it  is  forbidden  to  any  one  in 
all  the  eomti  of  Roussillon  to  attack  his  enemy  between  the  boon  of  none  on 
Sunday  and  prime  on  Monday;  the  law  was  then  much  less  extennYO  than  in 
1041,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  trace  of  €k)d  was  extended  from  Friday  erea- 
ing  tUl  Monday  morning.  We  find  in  the  same  Council  a  remarkable  xegola- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  from  all  attack  men  who  were  going 
to  church  or  returning  from  it,  or  who  were  accompanying  women.  In  1054, 
the  truce  of  God  had  gained  ground;  we  see  it  extended,  not  only  from  Friday 
evening  till  Monday  morning  after  sunrise,  but  over  considerable  periods  of  the 
year.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  held  by  Archbishop  (}uifred, 
m  1045,  after  having  included  in  the  truce  of  God  the  time  from  Friday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  declares  it  obligatory  during  the  following  periods: 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  till  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany;  from  Qdn- 
quagesima  Sunday  till  the  octave  of  Easter;  from  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Ascension  till  the  octave  of  Pentecost;  the  festival  days  of  Our  Lady,  of  St 
Peter,  of  St.  Laurence,  of  St.  Michael,  of  All  Saints,  of  St.  Martin,  of  St  Just 
and  Pasteur,  titularies  of  the  Church  of  Narbonne,  and  all  fftsting  days,  under 
pain  of  anathema  and  perpetual  banishment.  The  same  Council  gives  some 
other  regulations,  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence,  when 
we  are  engi^ed  in  showing  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  improving 
manners.  The  9th  canon  forbids  the  cutting  of  olive-trees;  a  reason  for  it  is 
given,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  jurists,  will  not  appear  sufficientlv  general  or  ade- 
quate, but  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  a  beautiful  symbol 
of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  over  society  by  religion.  This  is  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  Council:  "It  is,"  it  says,  *^that  the  olive^rea  may  fumuk 
maUer  for  the  holy  chrism,  and  feed  the  lamps  that  bum  in  the  chwrchet,**  Such 
a  reason  was  sure  to  produce  more  effect  than  any  that  could  be  drawn  from 
Uipian  and  Justinian.  It  is  ordained  in  the  10th  canon  that  shepherds  and 
their  flocks  shall  enjoy  at  all  times  the  security  of  the  truce ;  the  same  &vor  is 
extended  by  the  11th  canon  to  all  houses  within  thirty  paces  of  the  churches. 
The  18  th  canon  forbids  those  who  have  a  suit,  to  take  any  active  steps,  to  com- 
mit the  least  violence,  until  the  cause  has  been  judged  in  presence  of  the  bishop 
and  lord  of  the  place.  The  other  canons  forbid  the  robbing  of  merchants  and 
pilgrims,  and  the  commission  of  wrong  against  any  one,  under  pain  of  being 
separated  from  the  Church,  if  the  crime  be  committed  during  the  time^of  the 
truce. 

In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  11th  century,  we  see  the  salutary  practice 
of  the  truce  of  God  more  and  more  inculcated;  the  Popes  interpose  their 
authority  in  its  favor.  At  the  Council  of  Gironne,  held  by  Cardinal  Hugnes- 
le-BIanc,  in  1068,  the  truce  of  God  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Alexander 
II.,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  the  Council  held  in  1080,  at  Lillebonne, 
in  Normandy,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  the  truce  was  then  generally 
established,  since  it  ordains,  by  its  first  canon  to  bishops  and  lords,  to  take 
care  that  it  was  observed,  and  to  inflict  on  offenders  against  it  censures  and 
other  penalties.  In  the  year  1093,  the  Council  of  Troja,  in  Apulia,  held 
by  Urban  11.,  continues  tne  truce  of  God.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  this 
canonical  regulation,  we  should  know  that  this  Council  consisted  of  sixty-five 
bishops.  The  number  was  much  greater  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  An- 
vergne,  held  by  the  same  Urban  11.,  in  1095;  it  reckoned  no  less  than  thirteen 
arcnbishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots. 
The  first  canon  of  this  Council  confirms  the  truce  for  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday;  it  wishes,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  observed  on  all  the 
days  of  the  week,  with  respect  to  monks,  clergy,  and  women.  The  canons  29 
and  80  ordain,  that  if  a  man  pursued  by  an  enemy  take  refuge  near  a  oross^  lie 
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■hould  be  in  safety,  as  if  he  had  found  asylum  in  a  ohuroh.  The  sublime  sign 
of  redemption,  after  having  given  salvation  to  the  world,  by  drinking  on  Cal- 
vary the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  already  proved  a  refuge,  during  the  sack 
of  Borne,  to  those  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  centuries  later,  we 
find  it  erected  on  the  roads,  to  save  Uie  unfortunate,  who,  by  embracing  i^ 
escaped  their  enemies,  who  were  thus  deterred  from  vengeance. 

The  Council  of  Rouen,  held  in  1096,  extending  still  further  the  benefit  of 
the  truce,  ordains  the  observance  of  it  from  the  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednesday 
till  the  second  feast  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  from  sunset  on  Wednesday 
{ireoedine  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiphany,  and  every  week  from  Friday  after 
sunset  till  the  Monday  following  at  sunrise ;  in  fine,  on  all  the  feasts  and  vigils 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles.  The  2d  canon  of  the  same  Council  secures 
perpetual  peace  to  all  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  to  women,  to  pilgrims,  to  mer- 
chants and  their  servants,  to  oxen  and  horses  of  labor,  to  carmen  and  laborers ; 
it  gives  the  same  privileges  to  all  lands  that  belong  to  sacred  institutions ;  all 
such  persons,  animab,  and  lands  are  protected  from  the  attacks  of  pillage  and 
all  kinds  of  violence.  At  this  time  the  law  felt  itself  stronger ;  it  could  now 
call  for  obedience  in  a  firmer  tone ;  we  see,  indeed,  that  the  third  canon  of  the 
same  Council  enjoins  upon  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  to  engage 
by  oath  to  observe  the  truce ;  in  the  fourth  canon,  all  who  refuse  to  take  this 
oath  are  excommunicated.  Some  years  after,  in  1115,  the  truce,  instead  of 
comprising  certain  stated  parts  of  the  year,  embraces  whole  years ;  the  Council 
of  Troja  in  Apulia,  held  in  that  year  by  Pope  Pascal,  establishes  the  truce 
for  three  years. 

The  Popes  pursued  with  ardor  the  work  thus  commenced;  they  sanctioned  it 
with  their  authority,  and  extended  the  observance  of  the  truce  bv  means  of 
their  influence,  then  universal  and  powerful  over  all  Europe.  Although  the 
truce  was  apparently  only  a  testimony  of  respect  paid  to  religion  by  the  violent 
passions,  which,  in  her  mvor,  consented  to  suspend  their  hostilities,  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  triumph  of  right  over  might,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  devices 
ever  used  to  improve  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  people.  The  man  who,  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  during  long  periods  of  the  year,  was  compelled  to 
suspend  the  exercise  of  force,  was  necessarily  led  to  more  gentle  manners ;  he 
must,  in  the  end,  entirely  renounce  it.  The  difficulty  is  not,  to  convince  a  man 
that  he  does  ill,  but  to  make  him  lose  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  habits  are  engendered  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  are  lost  when 
they  cease  for  a  time.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  the  Christian  soul  than  to 
see  the  Popes  laboring  to  maintain  and  extend  this  truce.  They  renew  the 
eommand  of  it  with  a  power  the  more  efficacious  and  universal  according  to  the 
number  of  bishops  who  assist  at  the  Councils  where  their  supreme  authority 
presides.  At  the  Council  of  Rheims,  opened  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  person, 
in  1119,  a  decree  confirming  the  truce  is  promulgated.  Thirteen  archbishops, 
more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots  and  ecclesiastics, 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  assisted  at  this  Council.  The  same  command  is 
renewed  at  the  General  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  the  care  of  the  same 
Pontiff,  Calixtus  U.,  in  1123.  There  were  assembled  more  than  three  hundred 
srchbii^ops  and  bishops,  and  more  than  six  hundred  abbots.  In  1130,  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held  by  Innocent  11.,  insists  on  the  same 
mnnt,  and  repeats  the  regulations  concerning  the  observance  of  the  truce.  The 
Council  of  Avignon,  held  in  1209,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Ries,  and  Milon,  notary 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  both  legates  of  the  Holy  S^,  confirms  the  laws  before 
ttMcted  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  the  truce,  and  condemns  the  rebellions 
who  dare  to  infringe  them.  In  the  year  1215,  at  the  Council  of  MontpelUeri 
assembled  by  Robert  de  Cour9on,  and  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Benavent,  ia 
his  ofllce  as  legate  of  the  province,  all  the  regulations  established  at  different 
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times  for  the  public  Baitty,  and  more  recently  to  eeoore  peaoe  betwaon  lord  lod 
lord,  and  town  and  town,  are  renewed  and  confirmed. 

Thoee  who  have  regarded  the  intervention  of  the  eocleeiastioal  power  in  eivfl 
afiairs  as  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  public  authority,  should  tell  os  how  it 
is  possible  to  usurp  that  which  does  not  exist,  and  how  a  power  which  is  unable 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  can  reasonably  eomplsai 
when  that  authority  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  force  and  skill  to 
make  use  of  it  At  that  time,  the  public  auUiority  did  not  at  all  complain  of 
these  pretended  usurpations.  Gkivemments  and  nations  looked  upon  than  as 
just  and  legitimate ;  for,  as  we  have  said  above,  they  were  natund  and  neces- 
sary, they  were  brought  about  by  the  force  of  events,  they  were  the  result  of 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Certainly,  it  would  now  seem  extraordinary  to  see 
bishops  provide  for  the  security  of  roads,  publish  edicts  against  incendiaries, 
against  robbers,  against  those  who  cut  down  olive-trees  and  commit  other  inju- 
ries of  the  kind ;  but,  at  the  time  we  are  speakins  of,  this  proceeding  was  veiy 
natural,  and  more,  it  was  necessary.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  to  that 
incessant  solicitude  which  has  been  since  so  inconsiderately  blamed,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  edifice,  in  which  we  now  dwell  in  peace,  were  laid ;  an  organ- 
isation was  realised  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  influence  of 
religion  and  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  If  you  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther any  &ct  of  which  you  have  to  judge  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  the  fruit  of  well  contrived  combinations,  observe  the  manner  in  which  it 
appears,  the  places  where  it  takes  its  Hm,  the  times  which  witness  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  you  shall  find  it  reproduced'  at  once  in  places  fax  distant  from  eadi 
other,  by  men  who  can  have  had  no  concert,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  result 
of  human  contrivance,  but  of  the  force  of  events.  These  conditions  are  found 
united  in  a  palpable  manner  in  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  public 
affairs.  Open  the  Councils  of  those  times,  and  everywhere  the  same  facts  meet 
your  eyes ;  thus,  to  quote  a  few  examples,  the  Council  of  Palentia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  held  in  1129,  decrees,  m  its  12th  canon,  exile  or  seclusion  in  a 
monastery,  against  those  who  attack  the  clergy,  monks,  merchants,  pilgrims,  and 
women.  Let  us  pass  into  France ;  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held 
in  1180,  pronounces,  in  its  13th  canon,  excommunication  against  incendiaries. 
in  1157,  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  the  3d  canon,  orders  to  be  respected, 
during  war,  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  of  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers.  Let  us  pass  into  Italy;  the  11th  Council  of  Lateran,  a 
General  Council,  <x)nvoked  in  1179,  forbids,  in  its  22d  canon,  to  maltreat  or 
disturb  monks,  clergy,  pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  either  travelling  or  engaged 
in  the  labors  of  i^culture,  and  animab  laboring  in  the  fields.  In  its  24th 
canon,  the  same  Council  excommunicates  those  who  make  slaves  of,  or  rob. 
Christians  on  voyages  of  commerce,  or  for  other  lawful  purposes ;  those  who 
plunder  the  shipwrecked  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalty,  unless  they  make 
restitution.  Let  us  go  to  Eneland ;  there  the  Council  of  Oxford,  held  in  1222, 
by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  forbids,  by  its  20th  canon,  any 
one  to  have  robbers  in  their  service.  In  Sweden,  the  Council  of  Arbogen,  held 
in  1396,  by  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  directs,  by  its  5th  canon,  that  ohuroh- 
burial  shall  be  refused  to  pirates,  ravishers,  incendiaries,  highway  robbers,  op- 
pressors of  the  poor,  and  other  malefactors ;  so  that  in  all  parts,  and  at  the  same 
periods,  we  see  the  same  fact  appear,  vii.  the  Church  struggling  against  injus- 
tice and  violence,  and  endeavoring  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  empire  of  law 
and  justice. 

In  what  spirit  must  they  read  the  histonr  of  the  Church,  who  do  not  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  multitude  of  regulations,  scarcely 
indicated  here,  all  tending  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?  The  clergy 
and  monksi  on  aooount  of  the  weakness  consequent  on  their  peaoeful  professioni 
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find  in  the  canons  which  we  have  just  quoted  peculiar  protection ;  but  the  same 
is  granted  to  females,  to  pilgrims,  to  merchants,  to  villagers,  travelling,  or  en- 
gaged in  rural  labors,  and  to  beasts  of  labor — ^in  a  word,  to  all  that  is  weak ; 
and  observe,  that  this  protection  is  not  a  mere  passing  eSort  of  generosity,  but 
a  system  practised  in  widely  different  places,  continued  for  centuries,  developed 
and  applied  by  all  the  means  that  charity  suggests — a  system  inexhaustible  in 
resources  and  contrivances,  both  in  producing  good  and  in  preventing  evil.  And 
surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Church  was  influenced  in  this  by  views  of  self- 
interest  :  what  interested  motive  could  she  have  in  preventing  the  spoliation  of 
an  obscure  traveller,  the  violence  inflicted  on  a  poor  laborer,  or  the  insult  offered 
to  a  defenceless  woman  ?  The  spirit  which  then  animated  her,  whatever  might 
be  the  abuses  which  were  introduced  during  unhappy  times,  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  spirit  of  God  himself — that  spirit  which  continually  communicates  to  her 
80  marked  an  inclination  towards  goodness  and  justice,  and  always  urges  her  to 
realise,  by  any  possible  means,  her  sublime  desires.  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Church  to  banish  the  dominion  of 
force  from  the  bosom  of  society  were  likely  to  improve  manners.  I  now  speak 
only  of  times  of  peace ;  for  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  during  the  time  of 
war  that  influence  must  have  had  the  happiest  results.  The  we  victis  of  the 
ancients  has  disappeared  from  modem  history,  thanks  to  the  divine  religion 
which  knew  how  to  inspire  man  with  new  ideas  and  new  feelings — ^thanks  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  zeal  for  the  redemption  of  captives  has  softened  the 
fierce  maxims  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  take  from  brave  men  the  hope  of  being  redeemed  from  servitude,  when  by 
the  chances  of  war  they  had.&llen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  reader 
may  revert  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
fifteenth  note,  where  there  are,  in  the  original  text,  numerous  documents  that 
may  be  quoted  in  support  of  our  assertion ;  he  will  thus  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  charity,  disinterestedness,  and  indefatigalHe 
leal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  fiivor  of  the  unfortunate,  who  groaned  in  bondage 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies.  We  must  also  consider  that,  slavery  once  abo- 
lished, the  system  was  necessarily  improved ;  for  if  those  who  surrendered  could 
DO  longer  be  put  to  death,  or  be  kept  in  slavery,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was, 
to  retain  them  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent  their  doine  mischief,  or  until 
they  were  ransomed.  Now,  this  is  the  modem  system,  which  consists  in  retain- 
ing prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  they  are  exchanged. 

Although  the  amelioration  of  manners,  as  I  have  said  above,  consists,  properly 
q>eaking,  in  the  exclusion  of  force,  we  must  yet  avoid  considering  this  exclusion 
of  force  in  the  abstract,  and  believing  that  such  an  order  of  things  was  possible, 
bj  virtue  of  the  mere  development  of  mind.  All  is  connected  in  this  world ; 
it  is  not  enough,  to  constitute  the  real  improvement  of  manners,  that  they  avoid 
Tiolence  as  much  as  possible ;  they  must  also  be  benevolent.  As  lone  as  they 
are  not  so,  they  will  be  less  gentle  than  enervated ;  the  use  of  foroe  wul  not  hd 
banished  from  society,  but  it  will  remain  artificially  disguised.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, then,  that  we  are  obliged  here  to  take  a  survey  of  the  principle  whence 
European  civilization  has  drawn  the  spirit  of  benevolence  which  distinguishes 
h;  we  shall  thus  succeed  in  showing  that  the  gentleness  of  our  present  manners 
is  principally  owing  to  Catholicity.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  examination  of  the 
ptinciple  of  benevolence,  so  much  importance  of  its  own,  independentlv  of  its 
eonnection  with  the  question  which  now  occupies  us,  that  we  cannot  avoid  devot- 
ing some  pages  to  it,  in  the  course  of  an  analytical  review  of  the  elements  of 
•or  civilization.  (22) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ON  THB  DIYVLOPMENT  OV  PUBLIC  BENSFIOXNOE  IK  BUEOFB. 

Nkykr  will  manners  be  perfecUj  gentle  without  the  existence  of  paUie  beno- 
ioenoe ;  so  that  gentleness  of  manners  and  benefioenoei  although  distiiiet^  an 
siflters.  Public  beneficence,  properly  so  called,  was  unknown  among  the 
ancients.  Individuals  might  be  beneficent  there,  but  society  was  without  com- 
passion. Thus,  the  foundation  of  public  establishments  of  beneficence  formed 
BO  part  of  the  system  of  administration  among  ancient  nations.  What,  then, 
did  they  do  with  the  unfortunate  ?  .We  will  answer  with  the  author  of  the 
CUnie  de  Ckristianismej  that  they  had  no  resources  but  infanticide  and  slavery. 
Ohristianity  haying  become  predominant  everywhere,  we  see  the  anthoritj  of 
the  Church  employed  in  destroying  the  remains  of  cruel  customs.  In  the  year 
442,  the  Council  of  Vaison,  establishing  a  regulation  for  the  legitimate  posses- 
sion of  foundlings,  decrees  ecclesiastical  censure  against  those  who  disturb  by 
importunate  reproaches  charitable  persons  who  have  received  children.  The 
Council  adopts  this  measure  with  the  view  of  protecting  a  beneficent  custom ; 
for,  adds  the  canon,  these  children  were  exposed  to  he  ecUen  by  dogs.  There  were 
still  found  &thers  unnatural  enough  to  kill  their  children.  The  Council  of 
Lerida,  held  in  546,  imposes  seven  years  of  penance  on  those  who  commit  such 
a  crime;  and  that  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  forbids,  in  the  17th  canon,  parents 
to  commit  this  crime.  Still,  the  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  correcting  these 
excesses;  crimes  thus  opposed  to  the  first  notions  of  morality — so  much  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  nature — ^tended  to  their  own  extirpation.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  finding  proper  means  to  oroanice  a  vast  system  of  benefi- 
cence,  to  provide  constant  succor,  not  only  for  children,  but  for  old  men,  for  the 
sick,  for  the  poor  incapable  of  living  by  their  own  labor ;  in  a  word,  for  all  the 
necessitous.  Familiarized  as  we  are  with  such  a  system  universally  established, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  simple  and  natural ;  we  can  hardly  find  any 
merit  in  it.  %ut  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  institutions  do  not 
exist ;  let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  when  there  was  not  even  the  first 
idea  of  them,  what  continued  effi)rt8  would  there  not  be  required  to  establish 
and  organize  them  I 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  mere  extension  of  Christian  charity  in  the  world  the 
various  wants  of  humanity  must  have  been  more  frequently  succored,  and  with 
more  efficacy,  than  they  were  before ;  and  this  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
exercise  of  charity  was  limited  to  purely  individual  means.  Assuredly,  there 
would  always  have  been  a  great  number  of  the  faithful  who  would  have  remem- 
bered the  doctrines  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  did  not  content 
Himself  with  teaching  us  by  his  discourses  the  obligation  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  nor  with  a  barren  affection,  but  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked ;  by  visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners. 
He  showed  us  in  his  own  conduct  a  model  of  the  practice  of  charity.  He 
could  have  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  power  which  belonged  to  Him  in 
heaven  and  on  earth ;  his  voice  could  have  controlled  all  the  elements,  stopped 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  suspended  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  He  delisted 
above  all  in  displaying  his  beneficence ;  He  only  attested  his  divinity  by  mira- 
cles which  healed  or  consoled  the  unfortunate.  His  whole  life  is  summed  up  in 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  these  two  words  of  the  sacred  text :  pertransiU  hemefor 
ciendo;  He  went  about  doing  good. 

Whatever  good  might  be  expected  from  Christian  charity  when  left  to  its 
own  inspiration,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  purely  individual,  it  was  not  desirable 
to  leave  it  in  this  state.  It  was  necessary  to  realize  it  in  permanent  institu- 
tions, and  not  to  leave  the  consolation  of  the  unfortunate  to  the  mercy  of  man 
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and  passiDg  circiimstanoes;  this  is  the  reason  why  there  was  so  mnoh  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  the  idea  of  founding  establishments  of  beneficence.  It  was  the 
Church  that  conceived  and  executed  this  idea.  Therein  she  only  applied  to  a 
particular  case  her  general  rule  of  conduct;  which  is,  nevfer  to  leave  to  the  will 
of  individuals  what  can  be  connected  with  an  institution :  and  observe,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strength  inherent  in  all  that  belongs  to  Catholi- 
city. As  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  &ith  preserves  to  her  unity 
and  constancy  therein,  so  the  rule  of  intrusting  every  thing  to  institutions 
secures  the  solidity  and  duration  of  all  her  works.  These  two  principles  have 
an  inUmate  connection;  for  if  you  examine  them  attentively,  the  one  supposes 
that  she  distrusts  the  intellect  of  man,  the  other,  that  she  distrusts  his  indivi- 
dual will  and  capacity.  The  one  supposes  that  man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself 
to  attain  to,  and  preserve  the  knowledge  of,  certain  truths;  the  other,  that  he 
is  so  feeble  and  capricious,  that  it  is  unwise  to  leave  to  his  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy the  care  of  doine  good.  Now,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  injurious  to 
man ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  lowers  his  proper  dignity.  The  Church  only 
tells  him,  that  he  is,  in  reality,  subject  to  error,  inclined  to  evil,  inconstant  in 
his  designs,  and  very  miserable  in  his  resources.  These  are  melancholy  truths; 
but  the  experience  of  every  day  attests  them,  and  the  Christian  religion  explains 
them,  by  establishing,  as  a  fundamental  dogma,  the  fall  of  man  in  the  person 
of  our  first  parent.  Protestantism,  following  principles  diametrically  opposite, 
applies  the  same  spirit  of  individuality  to  the  will  as  to  the  intelligence;  it  is 
even  the  natural  enemy  of  institutions.  Without  going  further  than  our  present 
subject,  we  see  that  its  first  step,  on  its  appearance,  was  to  destroy  what  existed, 
without  in  any  way  replacing  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Montesquieu  went  so 
fiir  as  to  applaud  this  work  of  destruction  ?  This  is  another  proof  of  the  fatal 
influence  exerted  over  minds  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  last  century : 
'^  Henri  YIII.,"  says  Montesquieu,  "voulant  r^ormer  T^lise  d'Angleterre, 
d^truisit  les  moines :  nation  paresseuse  elle-mime,  et  qui  entretenait  la  paresse 
des  autres,  paroeque,  practiquant  I'hospitalit^,  une  infinite  de  gens  oisifs,  gentil- 
hommes  et  bourgeois,  passoient  leur  vie  k  courir  de  convent  en  convent.  Jl  Sta 
encore  les  hSpitaux,  aH  le  bas  peuple  irouvait  ta  subsistence^  oomme  les  gentil- 
hommes  trouvaient  la  leur  dans  les  monast^res.  Depuis  oe  changement,  Tesprit 
de  commerce  et  d'industrie  s'dtablit  en  Angleterre."  (De  V^kprU  des  LoiSf 
liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19.)  That  Montesquieu  should  praise  this  conduct  of  Henry 
YUI.,  and  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  for  the  miserable  reason,  that  it  was 
good  to  deprive  the  idle  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  is  a  notion  which  ought 
not  to  astonish  us,  as  such  vulgar  ideas  were  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
philosophy  which  had  then  begun  to  prevail.  It  attempted  to  find  profound 
eooDomical  and  political  reasons  for  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  the  institutions 
of  Catholicity ;  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  a  prejudiced  mind  always  finds  in 
books,  as  well  as  in  facts,  what  it  seeks.  We  might  inquire  of  Montesquieu, 
however,  what  is  become  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries?  As  these  rich 
spoils  were  in  great  part  given  to  the  same  nobles  who  found  hospitality  with 
the  monks,  we  might  observe  to  hiin,  that  it  was  a  singular  way  of  diminishing 
the  idleness  of  people,  to  give  them  as  their  own  the  property  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  as  guests.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  take  to  the 
honses  of  the  nobles  the  property  which  had  supported  the  hospitality  which 
the  monks  showed  them,  was  certainly  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  running /rom 
moMutery  to  monastery.  But  what  we  cannot  tolerate  is,  to  hear  vaunted  as  a 
political  chef-d^ceuvre,  the  suppression  of  the  hospitals  where  (he  poor  people  fouind 
their  subns^nce.  What  I  are  these  vour  lofty  views,  and  is  your  philosophy  so 
devoid  of  compassion,  that  you  think  the  destruction  of  the  asylums  of  misfor- 
tnoe  proper  means  for  encouraging  industry  and  commerce?  The  worst  of  it 
ifly  ihaX  Monteaqnieu;  sednoed  by  the  deaire  of  ofiEering  new  and  piquant  obaer* 
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iratioiifli  goes  so  fieur  m  to  deny  the  utility  of  hospitals,  pietendiM  ihil^  in  Bone, 
they  make  all  live  in  comfort  except  those  who  labmr.  He  £mb  not  wiah  to 
have  them  in  rich  nations  or  in  poor  ones.  He  supports  this  wiiel  puradox  by 
a  reason  stated  in  the  foUowinjg  words :  <<  Quand  la  nation  est  pauTre/'  aays  ke, 
<<  la  paayret6  particuli^  d^ve  de  la  mis^  g^^rale,  et  eue  esty  pour  ainm 
dire,  la  mis^re  g^^ralo.  Tons  les  h6pitaux  du  monde  ne  sauraient  guMr  cette 
pauvret^  particidito;  au  eontraire  Vetpril  de  parent  qu'ik  impintU  aufffnetUe 
fa  pauvreU  yiniraUj  et  par  oonaiquent  la  particuU^"  Thus,  hoqittab  are 
represented  as  dangerous  to  poor  nations,  and  consequently  condemned.  Let 
us  now  listen  to  what  is  said  of  rich  ones:  '' J'ai  dit  que  les  nations  riches  avai- 
ent  hesoin  d'hdpitaux,  paroeque  la  fortune  y  6tait  sujette  a  mille  accidents;  mais 
OH  ient  que  les  recours  pcuiogert  vaudraient  bien  mie¥X  que  lee  iiablmememtM  per- 
pitueU,  Le  mal  est  momentan^;  il  faut  done  des  seoours  de  mtoe  nature,  et 
qui  soient  applicables  k  Faocident  particulier.''  {De  VEtprU  dee  LoUy  liy.  zziii. 
ciiap.  19.)  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  more  empty  or  more  £dse.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  were  to  judge,  by  these  passages,  of  the  EtprU  dee  Loie^  \h» 
merit  of  which  has  been  so  much  exaggerated,  we  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn it  in  terms  more  severe  than  those  employed  by  M.  de  Bonald,  whoi  he 
called  it  '<  the  most  profound  of  superficial  works.''  Happily  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  good  order  of  society,  Europe  in  general  has  not  adopted  these  maxims; 
and  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  prejudices  against  Catholicity  have  been 
laid  aside,  in  order  to  continue,  with  more  or  less  modification,  the  system  which 
she  taught.  We  find  in  Ensland  herself  a  considerable  number  of  establish- 
ments A  beneficence;  and  it  is  not  believed  in  that  country  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  poor,  to  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  dying 
of  hunger.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  system  of  pubbo  establish- 
ments for  beneficence,  now  general  in  Europe,  would  not  have  existed  without 
Catholicity;  indeed,  wo  may  rest  assured,  that  if  the  religious  schism  had  taken 
place  before  the  foundation  and  organization  of  this  system,  European  society 
would  not  now  have  enjoyed  these  establishments  which  do  it  so  much  honor, 
and  are  so  precious  an  element  of  good  government  and  public  tranquillity. 
It  is  one  thing  to  found  and  maintain  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  when  a 
great  number  of  similar  ones  already  exist, — when  governments  possess  im- 
mense resources,  and  strength  sufficient  to  protect  all  interests;  but  it  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  to  establish  a  multitude  of  them  in  all  places,  when  there  is  no 
model  to  be  copied,  when  it  is  necessary  to  tmpraviee  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
indispensable  resources, — ^when  public  authority  has  no  prestige  or  force  to  con- 
trol the  violent  passions  that  struggle  to  gain  every  thing  that  they  can  feed  on. 
Now,  in  modem  times,  since  the  existence  of  Protestantism,  the  first  only  of 
these  things  has  been  done;  the  second  was  accomplished  centuries  before  by  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  what  has  been  done  in  Protestant 
countries  in  favor  of  public  beneficence,  has  been  done  by  admimstrative  acts 
of  the  government,  acts  which  were  necessarily  inspired  by  the  view  of  the  hi^py 
results  already  obtained  from  similar  institutions.  But  Protestantism,  by  itself, 
considered  as  a  separate  Church,  has  done  nothing,  and  it  could  do  nothing;  for 
in  all  places  where  it  preserves  any  thing  of  hierarchical  organisation,  it  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  the  civil  power;  consequently  it  cannot  there  act  by  its  own 
inspirations.  Such  is  the  vice  of  its  constitution.  Its  prejudice  against  the 
religious  institutions,  both  of  men  and  women,  make  it  sterile  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  indeed,  it  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  possessed  by 
Catholicity  to  accomplish  the  most  arduous  and  laborious  works  of  charity.  For 
the  great  works  of  charity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  free  from  worldly  attachments 
and  self-love;  and  these  qualities  are  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  charity  in  religious  institutions.  There  they  oommeiioe 
with  that  freedom  which  is  the  root  of  all  tiie  rest— the  abeenoe  of  self-hyv*. 
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The  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  instigated  to  this  bj  the  oiyil  power ;  she 
has  considered  it  as  one  of  her  own  peculiar  duties  to  provide  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. Her  bishops  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  and  the 
natural  inspectors  of  beneficent  establishments.  Therefore  there  was  a  law 
which  placed  hospitals  under  ike  charge  of  the  bishops;  and  thence  it  comee 
that  that  class  of  charitable  institutions  has  always  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  canonical  legislation.  The  Church,  from  remote  times,  has  made  laws 
concerning  hospitals.  Thus,  we  see  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  place  under  the 
authority  of  the  bbhop  the  clergy  residing  in  Ptochiis, — that  is,  as  explained  by 
Zonarus,  in  the  establishments  aestined  to  support  and  provide  for  the  poor: 
*'  Such/'  he  says,  ''  as  those  where  orphans  and  the  old  and  infirm  are  received 
and  cared  for."  The  Council  makes  use  of  this  expression,  cuxording  to  this 
tradition  of  the  holy  Fathen;  thereby  indicating  that  regulations  had  been 
made  of  old  by  the  Church  concerning  establishments  of  this  kind.  The  learned 
also  know  what  the  ancient  diacontei  were, — ^places  of  charity,  where  poor  widowsy 
orphans,  old  men,  and  other  unfortunate  persons,  were  received. 

When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  introduced  ever3rwheTe  the  reign 
of  force,  the  possessions  which  hospitals  already  had,  and  those  which  th^ 
afterwards  gained,  were  exposed  to  unbounded  rapacity.  The  Church  did  all 
she  could  to  protect  them.  It  was  forbidden  to  take  Uiem,  under  the  severest 
penalties;  those  who  made  the  attempt  were  punbhed  as  murderers  of  the  poor. 
The  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  forbids,  in  its  13th  canon,  taking  the 
property  of  hospitals;  the  15th  canon  of  the  same  Council  confirms  the  founda- 
tion of  a  hospital  at  Lyons,  a  foundation  due  to  the  charity  of  King  Childebert 
and  Queen  Ultrogotha.  The  Council  takes  measures  to  secure  the  safety  and 
good  management  of  the  funds  of  that  hospital;  all  violating  these  regulations 
are  anathematised  as  guilty  of  homicide  of  the  poor. 

We  find,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  in  very  ancient  Councils,  regulations  of 
charity  and  police  at  the  same  time,  quite  similar  to  measures  now  adopted  in 
certain  countries.  For  example,  parishes  are  enjoined  to  make  a  list  of  their 
poor,  to  mainUun  them,  &o.  The  Council  of  Tours,  held  in  566  or  567,  by  its 
5th  canon  orders  every  town  to  maintain  its  poor;  and  the  priests  in  the 
eountry,  as  well  as  the  fiiithful,  to  maintain  their  own,  in  order  to  prevent  men- 
dicants from  wandering  about  the  towns  and  provinces.  With  respect  to  leperSy 
the  21st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  before  quoted,  prescribes  to  bishops  to 
take  particular  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings  m  all  diocesses,  and  to  funiish 
them  with  food  and  clothing  out  of  the  Church  funds ;  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
held  in  583,  in  its  6th  canon  ordains  that  the  lepers  of  every  town  and  terri- 
tory shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  under  the  care  of  the 
bishop.  The  Church  had  a  register  of  the  poor,  intended  to  regulate  the  dis^ 
bation  which  was  made  to  them  of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property ;  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  demand  any  thing  from  the  poor  for  being  inscribed 
in  this  book  of  charity.  The  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  874,  in  the  second  of 
its  five  articles  forbids  receiving  any  thing  firom  the  poor  thus  inscribed,  and  that 
under  pain  of  deposition.  Zeal  for  improving  the  condition  of  prisoners,  a 
kind  of  charity  which  has  been  so  much  displayed  in  modem  times,  is  extremely 
ancient  in  the  Church.  We  must  observe  that  in  the  sixth  centuiy  there  was 
already  an  inspector  of  prisons ;  the  archdeacon  or  the  provost  of  the  church  was 
obliged  to  visit  prisoners  on  all  Sundavs ;  no  class  of  criminals  was  excluded 
iiom  the  benefit  of  this  solicitude.  The  archdeacon  was  bound  to  learn  their 
wants,  and  to  furnish  them,  by  means  of  a  person  recommended  by  the  bishop^ 
with  food  and  all  they  stood  in  need  of.  This  was  ordered  by  the  20th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  even  a 
sbmJI  part  of  the  ordinsnoes  which  attest  the  leal  of  the  Chuioh  for  the  oomforl 
Mftd  consolation  of  the  unfortunate;  besides,  it  would  be  beyond  my  purpose,  for 
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I  hftve  only  undertaken  to  compare  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  witii  that  of 
Catholicity  with  respect  to  works  of  charity.  Yet,  and  as  the  development  of 
this  question  has  naturally  led  me  to  state  several  historical  facts,  I  shall  allude 
to  the  141st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Aiz-la^Chapelle,  enjoining  upon  prelates  to 
found,  according  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  a  hospital  to  reoeiTe  all 
the  poor  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  able  to  support.  Prebendaries 
were  bound  to  give  to  the  hospital  the  tenth  of  their  fruits ;  one  of  them  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  poor  and  strangers,  and  to  watch  over  the  administration 
<n  the  hospital.  Such  was  the  rule  of  prebendaries.  In  the  rule  destined  for 
the  canonesses,  the  same  Council  ordains  that  a  hospital  shall  be  established 
close  to  the  house,  and  that  it  shall  itself  contain  a  place  reserved  for  poor 
women.  Therefore,  were  there  seen,  many  centuries  later,  in  various  places, 
hospitals  near  to  prebendal  churches.  As  we  approach  our  own  times,  we 
everywhere  see  innumerable  institutions  founded  for  charity.  Ought  we  not  to 
admire  the  fruitfiilness  with  which  there  arise,  on  all  sides,  as  many  resources  as 
are  necessary  to  succour  all  the  unfortunate  ?  We  cannot  calculate  with  preci- 
sion what  would  have  happened  if  Protestantism  had  not  appeared,  but  at  least 
there  is  a  conjecture  authorized  by  reasons  of  analogy.  If  the  development  of 
European  civilisation  had  been  fully  carried  out  under  the  principle  of  religious 
unity,  if  the  so-called  Reformation  had  not  plunged  Europe  into  continual  revo- 
lutions and  reactions,  there  would  certainly  have  been  produced  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church  some  general  system  of  beneficence,  which,  organised  on 
a  grand  scale  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  progress  of  society,  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  or  effectually  to  remedy  the  sore  of  pauperism,  that  cancer 
of  modem  nations.  What  was  not  to  be  expected  from  all  the  intelligence  and 
all  the  resources  of  Europe,  working  in  concert  to  obtain  this  great  result  f 
Unhappily,  the  unity  of  faith  was  broken ;  authori^,  the  proper  centre,  past, 
present,  and  future,  was  rejected.  From  that  time  Europe,  which  was  destined 
to  become  a  nation  of  brothers,  was  changed  into  a  most  fiercely-contested  battle- 
field. Hatred,  engendered  by  religious  differences,  prevented  any  united  efforts 
for  new  arrangements ;  and  the  necessities  which  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
social  and  political  organization,  which  was  for  Europe  the  fruit  of  so  many  cen- 
turies of  labor,  could  not  be  provided  for.  Bitter  disputes,  rebellions,  and  wars 
were  acclimatised  among  us. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Protestant  schism  not  only  prevented  the  union  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Europe  to  attain  the  end  in  question,  but,  moreover,  it  has  been 
ike  reason  why  Catholicism  has  not  been  able  to  act  in  a  regular  manner  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  preserved  its  complete  empire,  or  a  decided  predomi- 
nance. In  these  countries  it  has  been  compelled  to  hold  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence ;  it  has  been  obliged,  by  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  its  resources  in  dercnding  its  own  existence :  it  is  very  probably  for  this 
reason  that  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  on  a  contrary  supposition ;  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  there  would 
not  have  existed  the  sad  necessity  of  exhausting  itself  in  impotent  efforts  against 
an  evil,  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  and  unless  hitherto  unknown  means 
oan  be  devised,  appears  without  remedy.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Church  in  this 
case  would  have  had  an  excessive  authority  over  all  that  relates  to  charity,  and 
would  have  unjustly  usurped  the  civil  power.  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  Church 
has  never  claimed  any  thing  that  is  not  quite  conformable  to  her  indelible  charac- 
ter of  protector  of  all  the  unfortunate.  During  some  centuries,  it  is  true,  we 
hardly  hear  any  other  voice  or  perceive  any  other  action  than  hers,  in  all  that 
relates  to  beneficence }  but  we  must  observe  that  the  civil  power  during  that 
time  was  very  for  from  possessing  a  regular  and  yigorons  administration,  capable 
of  doing  without  the  aid  of  the  Church.    The  latter  was  so  for  from  being  acta- 
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ated  by  any  motives  of  ambition,  that  her  double  charge  of  8|Hritual  and  temporal 
thinsB  imposed  on  her  all  sorts  of  sacrifices. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  event  of  which  we  now  lament 
^e  &tal  results.  Europe  during  this  period  has  been  submitted  in  great  part 
to  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  but  it  has  made  no  progress  thereby.  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  three  centuries  would  have  passed  away  under  the  exclusive 
influence  of  Catholicity,  without  producing  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  a  degree  of 
4)harity  sufficient  to  raise  the  system  of  beneficence  to  the  height  demanded  by 
the  difficulties  and  new  interests  of  society.  If  we  look  at  the  different  systems 
which  ferment  in  minds  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  grave  question,  we  shall 
always  find  there  oMocicUum  under  one  form  or  another.  Now  association  has 
been  at  all  times  one  of  the  favorite  principles  of  Catholicity,  which,  by  pro- 
claiming unity  in  faith,  proclaims  it  also  in  all  things ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  a  great  number  of  associations  which  are  conceived  and  established  in  our 
days  are  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  interests ;  they  want  unity  of  will  and 
of  aim,  conditions  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  Christian  charity. 
Yet  these  two  conditions  are  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  mat  works 
of  beneficence,  if  any  thing  else  is  required  than  a  mere  measure  of  public  admin- 
istration. As  to  the  administration  itself,  it  is  of  little  avail  when  it  is  not 
vigorous;  and  unfortunately,  in  acquiring  the  necessary  vigor,  its  action 
b^mes  somewhat  stiff  and  harsh.  Thererore  it  is  that  Christian  charity  is 
required,  which,  penetrating  on  all  sides  like  a  balsam,  softens  all  that  is  harsh 
in  human  action.  I  pity  the  unfortunate  who  in  their  necessities  find  only  the 
succor  of  the  civil  authorities,  without  the  intervention  of  Christian  charity. 
In  reports  presented  to  the  public,  philanthropy  may  and  will  exaggerate  the 
care  which  it  lavishes  on  the  unfortunate,  but  &ings  will  not  be  so  in  reality. 
The  love  of  our  brethren,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  religious  principle,  is  as 
fruitful  in  words  as  it  is  barren  in  deeds.  The  sight  of  £e  poor,  of  the  sick, 
of  impotent  old  age,  is  too  disagreeable  for  us  long  to  bear  it,  unless  we  are  urged 
to  it  by  very  powerful  motives.  Even  much  less  can  we  hope  that  a  vague 
feeling  of  humanity  will  suffice  to  make  us  encounter,  as  we  should,  the  constant 
cares  required  to  console  these  unfortunate  beings.  When  Christian  charity  is 
wanting,  a  good  administration  will  no  doubt  enforce  punctuality  and  exactitude 
— all  that  can  be  demanded  of  men  who  receive  a  salary  for  their  services  :  but 
one  thing  will  be  wanting,  which  nothing  can  replace  and  money  cannot  buy, 
▼is.  love.  But  it  will  be  asked,  have  you  no  faith  in  ^philanthropy?  No ;  for 
as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  says,  philanthropy  is  only  the  false  coin  of  charity. 
It  was  then  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  Church  should  have  a  direct  influence 
in  all  branches  of  beneficence,  for  she  knew  better  than  any  others  how  to  make 
Christian  charity  active,  by  applying  it  to  all  kinds  of  necessities  and  miseries. 
Therein  she  did  not  gratify  her  ambition,  but  found  food  for  her  zeal ;  she  did 
not  claim  a  privilege,  but  exerted  a  right.  In  fine,  if  you  will  persevere  in 
calling  such  a  desire  ambition,  you  cannot  deny  at  least  that  it  was  ambition  of 
a  new  kind.  An  ambition  truly  worthy  of  gloiy  and  reward,  is  that  which 
daims  the  right  of  succoring  and  consoling  the  unfortunate.  (23) 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

ON  TOLERATION  IN  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  manners,  treated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
teia,  naturally  leads  me  to  another,  sufficiently  thorny  in  itself,  and  rendered 
■till  more  so  by  innumerable  prejudices.  I  allude  to  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion.    The  word  Catholioityi  to  certain  personB,  is  the  synonyme  of  intole- 
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nnce ;  and  the  confcurioii  of  ideas  on  this  point  has  become  8aeh|  that  no  man 
laborious  task  can  be  undertaken  than  to  clear  them  up.  It  is  onlj  neoenur 
to  pronounce  the  word  intolerance,  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  some  people  all 
sorts  of  black  and  horrible  ideas.  Legislation,  institutions,  and  men  of  past 
times,  all  arc  condemned  without  appeal,  the  moment  there  is  seen  the  sligfateal 
appearance  of  intolerance.  More  than  one  cause  contributes  to  this  uniTeml 
prejudice.  Yet,  if  called  upon  to  point  out  the  principal  one,  we  would  repeal 
the  profound  maxim  of  Gato,  who,  when  accused  at  the  age  of  eigfaty-eix  of 
certain  offences  of  his  past  life,  committed  at  times  long  gone  by,  said,  ^  It  is 
difficult  to  render  an  account  of  one's  own  conduct  to  men  belonging  to  an  age 
different  from  that  in  which  one  has  liyed."  There  are  some  things  of  whiSi 
one  cannot  accurately  judge  without,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  also  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  times  when  they  occurred.  How  many  men  an 
capable  of  attaining  to  this  ?  There  are  few  who  are  able  to  succeed  in  freeing 
their  minds  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them ;  but 
there  are  fewer  still  who  can  do  the  same  with  their  hearts.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  ages  of  intolerance ;  and  this  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  meets  us  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind.  The  prejudice 
and  bad  faith  of  some  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  subject,  have  contri- 
buted also  in  a  considerable  degree  to  erroneous  opinions.  There  is  nothins  in 
the  world  which  cannot  be  undervalued  by  showing  only  one  side  of  it;  for  tuas 
considered,  all  things  are  false,  or  rather  are  not  themselves.  All  bodies  have 
tiiree  dimensions;  only  to  look  at  one  is  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  body  itself, 
but  of  a  quantity  very  different  from  it.  Take  any  institution,  the  most  just 
and  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  then  all  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which  it 
has  caused,  taking  care  to  bring  together  into  a  few  pages  what  in  reality  was 
spread  over  a  great  many  ages ;  then  your  history  will  be  disgusting,  hideous, 
and  worthy  of  execration.  Let  a  partisan  of  democracy  describe  to  you  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  by  means  of  historical  facts,  all  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  of  monarchy,  the  vices  and  the  erimes  of  kings ;  how  will  monarchy  then 
appear  to  you  ?  But  let  a  partisan  of  monarchy  paint  to  you,  in  his  turn,  by  the 
same  method  of  historical  facts,  democracy  and  demagogues ;  and  what  will  you 
then  think  of  democracy  f  Assemble  in  one  picture  all  the  evils  occasioned  to 
nations  by  a  high  degree  of  development  of  the  social  state ;  civilisation  and 
refinement  will  then  appear  detestable.  By  seeking  and  selecting  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  mind  certain  traits,  the  history  of  science  may  be  made  the  his- 
tory of  folly,  and  even  of  crime.  By  heaping  together  the  nital  accidents  that 
have  occurred  to  masters  of  the  healing  art,  their  beneficent  profession  may  be 
represented  as  a  career  of  homicide.  In  a  word,  every  thing  may  be  ffldsified 
by  proceeding  in  this  way.  God  himself  would  appear  to  us  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  tyrannv,  if,  taking  away  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice,  we  only 
attended  to  the  evils  which  we  see  in  a  world  created  by  his  power  and  governed 
by  his  providence. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  let  us  apply  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  particular  circumstances,  and  an  order  of  things  quite  different  from  ours, 
are  all  forgotten,  and  the  history  of  the  religious  intolerance  of  Catholics  is 
composed  by  taking  care  to  condense  into  a  few  pa^es,  and  paint  in  the  blackest 
colours,  the  severity  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  11.,  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, of  Louis  XIV.,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  occurred  during  three 
centuries.  The  reader  who  receives,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  impres- 
sion of  events  which  occurred  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years, — ^the 
reader,  accustomed  to  live  in  society  where  prisons  are  being  converted  into 
houses  of  recreation,  and  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  vigorously  opposed, 
can  he  behold  the  appearance  of  darksome  dungeons,  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment, the  $anbmito$  and  scaffolds,  without  bemg  deeply  moved  f    He  will  be- 
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wftil  ihe  imfbrtiiiiate  lot  of  those  who  perieh ;  he  will  he  indignant  against  the 
anthers  of  what  he  calls  horrible  atrocities.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  this  can- 
did reader  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Protestants  at  the  same  time ;  he 
has  not  been  reminded  of  the  cruelty  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  all  his  hatred  is  directed  against  GatholicS|  and  he  is  accustomMl 
to  regard  Catholicity  as  a  religion  of  tyranny  and  blood.  But  will  a  judsment 
thus  formed  be  just  ?  Will  this  be  a  sentence  passed  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  cause  ?  What  would  impartiality  direct  us  to  do,  if  we  met  with  a  dark 
picture,  painted  in  the  way  we  have  described,  of  monarchy,  democracy,  or 
otyilization,  of  science,  or  of  the  healing  art  f  What  we  should  do,  or  rather 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  extend  our  view  further,  to  examine  the  subject  in 
its  diffiarent  phases ;  to  inquire  into  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil :  this  would  be 
to  look  upon  these  evils  as  they  really  are,  that  is,  spread  at  great  distances 
over  the  course  of  centuries ;  this  would  weaken  the  impression  they  had  made 
upon  us :  in  a  word,  we  should  thus  be  just,  we  should  take  the  balance  in  hand 
to  weigh  the  good  and  evil,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  as  we  ought 
always  to  do  when  we  have  duly  to  appreciate  things  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
In  the  case  in  question,  we  should  act  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  error  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  the  false  statements  and  exagge- 
rations of  certain  men,  whose  evident  intention  it  has  been  to  falsify  factsby 
lepresenting  only  one  side  of  them.  The  Inquisition  no  longer  exists,  and  as- 
simdly  there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  re-established ;  t£e  severe  laws  in 
force  on  this  matter  in  former  times  no  longer  exist ;  they  are  either  abrogated 
er  they  are  fallen  into  desuetude :  no  one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  repre- 
■entidg  this  institution  in  a  false  point  of  view.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some 
men  had  an  interest  in  this  while  they  were  engaged  in  destroying  their  ancient 
laws,  but  that  once  attained,  the  Inquisition  and  its  laws  are  become  a  histo- 
rical £ftct,  which  ought  to  be  examined  here  with  attention  and  impartiality. 
We  have  here  two  questions,  that  of  principle,  and  that  of  its  application ;  in 
other  words,  that  of  intolerance,  and  that  of  the  manner  of  showing  it.  We 
must  not  confound  these  two  things,  which,  although  very  closely  connected^ 
are  very  different.     I  shall  begin  with  the  first. 

The  principle  of  universal  toleration  is  now  proclaimed,  and  all  kind  of  in- 
tolerance is  condemned  without  appeal.  But  who  takes  care  to  examine  the 
real  meaning  of  these  words  ?  who  undertakes  to  analyze  the  ideas  which  they 
contain  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  explain  them  by  means  of  history  and  expe- 
rience ?  Very  few.  They  are  pronounced  mechanically ;  they  are  constantly 
employed  to  establish  propositions  of  the  highest  importance,  without  even  the 
suspicion  that  Uiey  contain  ideas,  the  right  or  wrong  comprehension  and  appli- 
cation of  which  is  every  thing  for  the  preservation  of  society.  Few  persons 
consider  that  these  words  include  questions  as  profound  as  they  are  delicate, 
and  the  whole  of  a  large  portion  of  history ;  very  few  observe  that,  according 
to  one  solution  given  to  the  problem  of  toleration,  all  the  past  is  condemned, 
and  all  the  present  overturned;  nothing  is  left  thereby  to  build  on  for  the 
fntore  but  a  moving  bed  of  sand.  Certainly,  the  most  convenient  way  in  such 
a  case  is,  to  adopt  and  employ  these  words  such  as  we  already  find  them  in  cir- 
culation, in  the  same  way  as  we  take  and  circulate  the  current  coin,  without 
considering  whether  it  be  composed  of  alloy  or  not.  But  what  is  the  most  con- 
venient ia  not  alwajrs  the  most  useful ;  and,  as  when  receiving  coins  of  value, 
we  carefully  examine  them,  so  we  ought  to  weigh  words  the  meaning  of  which 
is  of  such  paramount  importance.  Toleration — ^what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  t  It  means,  properly  speaking,  the  patience  with  which  we  suffer  a  thing 
mhanAi  we  judge  to  be  bad,  but  which  we  think  it  desirable  not  to  punish.  Thus, 
some  kinds  of  scandals  are  tolerated;  prostitutes  are  tolerated;  such  and  such 
abuses  are  tolm»ted;  so  that  the  idea  <rf  toleration  is  always  accompanied  bj 
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the  idoa  of  evil.  When  toleration  if  exercised  in  the  order  of  ideMi  it  $hnm 
supposes  a  misonderstanding,  or  error.  No  one  will  say  that  he  toleimtes  the 
truth.  We  have  an  observation  to  make  here.  The  phrase  <d  tokreUe  cpimumt 
is  commonly  used :  now,  opinion  is  very  different  from  error.  At  first  nriit) 
the  difficulty  appears  great ;  but  if  we  examine  the  thing  well,  we  shall  be  able 
to  explain  it.  When  we  say  that  we  tolerate  an  opinion,  we  always  mean  an 
opinion  contrary  to  our  own.  In  this  case,  the  opinion  of  another  is,  aoooidiiig 
to  us,  an  error ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  opinion  on  any  point  whatever — 
that  is,  to  think  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  is  in  one  way  or  in  another — without 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  those  who  judge  otherwise  are  deceived.  If  our 
opinion  is  only  an  opinion — that  is,  if  our  judgment,  although  based  on  reasons 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  good,  has  not  attained  to  a. degree  of  complete  cer- 
tainty— our  judgment  of  another  will  be  only  a  mere  opinion ;  but  if  our  oon- 
viction  has  become  completely  established  and  confirmed — that  is,  if  it  has 
attained  to  certainty — ^we  shall  be  sure  that  those  who  form  a  judgment  (mpoeed 
to  ours  are  deceived.  Thence  it  follows,  that  the  word  toleration,  applied  to 
opinions,  always  means  the  toleration  of  an  error.  He  who  says,  yes,  thinks 
no  is  false ;  and  he  who  says,  no,  thinks  yes  is  a  mistake.  This  is  only  an  i^ 
plication  of  the  well-known  principle,  that  it  is  impowibU  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  But,  we  shall  be  asked,  What  do  yon  mean 
when  you  use  these  words,  ^  to  respect  opinions  V  is  it  always  underatood  that 
wc  respect  errors  f  No ;  for  these  words  can  have  two  different  and  equally 
reasonable  meanings.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  feebleness  of  the  conviction 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  respect  comes.  When  on  any  particular  point 
we  have  only  just  formed  an  opinion,  it  is  understood  that  we  have  not  reached 
certainty ;  consequently,  we  know  that  there  are  reasons  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  sense,  we  may  well  say  that  we  respect  the  opinions  of  others :  we  express 
thereby  our  conviction  that  it  is  possible  that  we  are  deceived — that  it  is  possi- 
ble the  truth  is  not  on  our  side.  In  the  second  meaning,  to  respect  opinions  is 
to  respect,  sometimes  those  who  profess  them,  sometimes  their  good  fidth,  some- 
times their  intentions.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  we  respect  prejudices,  it  is 
clear  that  wc  do  not  mean  a  real  respect  professed  in  this  place.  We  see  thus, 
that  the  expression  '  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others'  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing, according  as  the  person  from  whom  the  respect  comes  has  or  has  not  assured 
convictions  in  the  contrary  sense. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  what  toleration  is,  what  its  origin  and  its 
effects,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  examine  it  in  society,  to  reduce  it  to  its  sim- 
plest element.  Let  us  analyze  toleration  considered  in  the  individual.  An 
individual  is  called  tolerant,  when  he  is  habitually  in  a  disposition  of  mind  to 
bear  without  irritation  or  disturbance  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  This  tole- 
ration will  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  different  matters  to  which  it 
relates.  In  religious  matters,  tolerance  as  well  as  intolerance  may  be  found  in 
those  who  have  religion  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  none ;  so  that  neither  of 
these  situations,  with  respect  to  religion,  necessarily  implies  the  one  or  the  other. 
Some  people  imagine  that  tolerance  is  peculiar  to  the  incredulous,  and  intole- 
rance to  the  religious ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  Who  b  more  tolerant  than  St 
Francis  de  Sales  ?  who  more  intolerant  than  Voltaire  ? 

Tolerance  in  religious  men — that  tolerance  which  does  not  come  from  want 
of  faith,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  propagation  of  the  fsdth — ^is  bom  of  two  principles,  charity  and  humility. 
Charity,  which  makes  us  love  all  men,  even  our  greatest  enemies;  ohaiity, 
which  inspires  us  with  compassion  for  their  faults  and  errors,  and  obliges  ns  to 
regard  them  as  brothers,  to  employ  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  withdraw  them 
from  being  fatally  deceived ;  charity,  which  forbids  us  ever  to  regard  them  as 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  salvation  as  long  as  they  live.    Rousseau  has  said,  that 
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**  it  is  impoBsible  to  live  in  peace  with  those  that  one  believes  to  be  damned/' 
We  do  not,  and  we  cannot,  believe  in  the  condemnation  of  any  man  as  long  as 
he  lives ;  however  great  may  be  his  iniquity,  the  mercy  of  Ood  and  the  value 
of  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ  are  still  greater.  We  are  so  far  from  thinking 
with  the  philosopher  of  Gkneva,  ''  that  to  love  such  people  would  be  to  bate 
Ood/'  that  no  one  could  maintain  such  a  doctrine  among  us  without  ceasing  to 
belong  to  our  faith.  The  other  source  of  tolerance  is  Christian  humility :  humi- 
lity, which  inspires  us  with  a  profound  sense  of  our  weakness,  and  makes  us 
consider  all  that  we  have  as  ffiven  by  Gtod ;  humility,  which  makes  us  consider 
our  advantages  over  our  neignbor  as  so  many  more  powerful  motives  for  acknow- 
ledging the  liberality  of  Providence ;  humility,  which,  placing  before  our  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  humanity  in  its  proper  liffht,  makes  us  regard  ourselves  and  all 
others  as  members  of  the  great  &miiy  of  the  human  race.  Mien  from  its  ancient 
dignity  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent ;  humility,  which  shows  us  the  perverse 
inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the  darkness  of  our  minds,  and  the  claims  which 
man  has  to  pity  and  indulgence  in  his  faults  and  errors ;  humility,  that  virtue 
sublime  even  in  its  abasement.  '^  K  humility  is  so  pleasing  to  Ood,"  is  the 
admirable  observation  of  St.  Theresa,  ''  it  is  because  it  is  the  truth."  This  is  the 
virtue  which  renders  us  indulgent  towards  all  men,  by  never  allowing  us  to  for- 
get that  we  ourselves,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  have  need  of  indulgence. 
Yet  for  a  man  to  be  tolerant,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  be  humble  and  charitable ;  this  is  a  truth  which  experience  teaches 
and  reason  explains  to  us.  In  order  perfectly  to  clear  up  a  point,  the  obscurity 
of  which  produces  the  confusion  which  almost  always  prevails  in  these  quefr* 
tionsy  let  us  make  a  comparison  between  two  men  equally  religious,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  but  whose  conduct  is  very  different.  Let  us  suppose  two 
priests  both  dbtinguished  for  learning  and  eminent  virtue.  The  one  has  passed 
his  life  in  retirement,  surrounded  by  pious  persons,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  any  but  Catholics :  the  other  has  been  a  missionary  in  countries  where 
different  religions  are  established,  he  has  been  obliged  to  live  and  converse  with 
men  of  creeds  different  from  his  own ;  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing the  establishment  of  temples  of  a  false  religion  close  to  those  of  the 
true  one.  The  principles  of  Christian  charity  will  be  the  same  with  both  these 
priests ;  both  wUl  look  upon  faith  as  a  gift  of  Ood,  which  he  has  received,  and 
must  preserve;  their  conduct,  however,  will  be  very  different,  if  they  meet  with 
a  man  of  a  faith  different  from  their  own,  or  of  none  at  all.  The  first,  who, 
never  having  had  intercourse  with  any  but  the  faithful,  has  always  heard  reli- 
gion spoken  of  with  respect,  will  be  horrified,  will  be  indignant,  at  the  first 
word  he  shall  hear  against  the  faith  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  it  will  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  him  to  remain  calm  during  a  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion on  the  question :  the  second,  accustomed  to  such  things,  to  hear  his 
fiuth  impugned,  to  dispute  with  men  of  creeds  opposed  to  his  own,  will  remain 
tranquil;  he  will  engage  in  a  discussion  with  coolness,  if  it  be  necessary;  he 
will  skilfully  avoid  one,  if  prudence  shall  advise  such  a  course.  Whence  comes 
this  difference  f  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  second  of  these  priestSy 
by  intercourse  with  men,  by  experience,  by  contradictipn,  has  obtained  a  clear 
notion  of  the  real  condition  of  men's  minds  in  the  world ;  he  is  aware  of  the 
fatal  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  led  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
persons  into  error,  and  keeps  them  there ;  he  knows  how,  in  some  measure,  to 
put  himself  in  their  place ;  and  the  more  lively  is  his  sense  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Providence,  the  more  mild  and  indulgent  he  is  towards 
others.  The  other  may  be  as  virtuous,  as  charitable,  and  as  humble  as  yoa 
please  *,  but  how  can  vou  expect  of  him  that  he  will  not  be  deeply  moved,  and 
give  utterance  to  his  indignation,  the  first  time  that  he  hears  that  denied  whidi 
he  hfti  always  believed  wiui  the  most  lively  fiuth  f    He  has  up  to  this  time  met 
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with  no  oppontion  in  the  world,  hnt  a  few  argaments  in  books.  Oertunly  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  there  existed  heretics  and  unhelieyers,  but  he  has  not 
frequently  met  with  them,  he  has  not  heard  them  state  their  hundred  different 
■jrstems,  and  he  has  not  witaessed  the  erroneous  creeds  of  men  of  all  aorta,  of 
difierent  characters,  and  the  most  varied  minds ;  the  lively  snsoeptibility  of  hb 
mind,  which  has  never  met  with  resistance,  has  not  been  blunted;  for  this 
reason,  although  endowed  with  the  same  virtues,  and,  if  you  will,  witii  the  same 
knowledge  as  the  other,  he  has  not  aoauired  that  penetration,  that  vivaoity,  so 
to  speak,  with  which  a  man  of  practisea  intellect  enters  into  the  minds  of  &oae 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  discerns  the  reasons,  seiies  the  motives  which  blind 
them  and  hinder  them  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Thus  tolerance,  in  a  person  who  is  religious,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of 
gentleness  of  mind,  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  habits  thereby 
engendered ;  yet  this  quality  is  consistent  with  the  deepest  conviction,  and  tlw 
purest  and  most  ardent  seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth.  In  the  moral,  as 
m  the  physical  world,  friction  polishes,  use  wears  away,  and  nothine  can  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  an  attitude  of  violeoce.  A  man  will  be  indignant,  onoe, 
twice,  a  hundred  times,  when  he  hears  his  manner  of  thinking  attacked ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  so  always ',  he  will,  in  the  end,  become  ao> 
customed  to  opposition;  he  will,  by  habit,  bear  it  calmly.  However  sacred 
may  be  his  articles  of  belief,  he  will  content  himself  with  defending  and  putting 
them  forward  at  convenient  opportunities ;  in  all  other  oases,  he  will  keep  them 
in  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  as  a  treasure  which  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  frtmi 
any  thing  that  may  injure  them.  Tolerance,  then,  does  not  suppose  any  new 
principles  in  a  man,  but  rather  a  quality  acquired  by  practice ;  a  disposition  of 
mind,  into  which  a  man  finds  himself  insensibly  led;  a  habit  of  patienoe, 
formed  in  him  by  constantly  having  to  bear  with  what  he  disapproves  of. 

Now,  if  we  consider  tolerance  }n  men  who  are  not  religious,  we  shall  observe 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  irreligious.  There  are  men  who  not  only  have 
no  religion,  but  who  have  an  animosity  against  it,  either  on  account  of  some 
&tal  error  they  entertain,  or  because  they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  their  designs. 
These  men  are  extremely  intolerant ;  and  their  intolerance  is  the  worst  of  all, 
•  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  moral  principle  which  can  restrain  it.  A 
man  thus  circumstanced  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  continually  at  war  with  him- 
self and  the  human  race ;  with  himself,  because  he  must  stifle  the  cries  of  his 
own  conscience  :  with  the  human  race,  because  all  protest  against  the  mad  doc- 
trine that  pretends  to  banish  the  worship  of  Ood  from  the  earth.  Therefore 
we  find  among  men  of  this  kind  much  rancor  and  spleen;  therefore  their 
words  are  full  of  gall;  therefore  they  have  constantly  recourse  to  raillery, 
insult,  and  calumny. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who,  although  devoid  of  religion,  are  not 
s<a*ongly  prejudiced  against  the  faith.  They  live  in  a  kind  of  skepticism,  into 
which  the  reading  of  bad  books,  or  the  observations  of  a  superficial  and  frivo- 
lous philosophy,  have  led  them ;  they  are  not  attached  to  religion,  but  they  are 
not  its  enemies.  Many  of  them  acknowledge  the  importance  of  religion  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  some  of  them  even  feel  within  themselves  a  certain  desire 
to  return  to  the  faith ;  in  their  moments  of  recollection  and  meditation,  they 
remember  with  pleasure  the  days  when  they  offered  to  God  an  obedient  spirit 
and  a  pure  heart ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  rapid  course  of  life,  they  perhaps  love 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  reconciled  with  the  God  of  their  fiithets,  be- 
fore they  descend  into  the  grave.  These  men  are  tolerant ;  but,  if  carefully 
examined,  their  tolerance  is  not  a  principle  or  a  virtue,  it  is  only  a  necessity 
resulting  from  their  position.  It  is  difficult  to  be  indignant  at  the  opinions  of 
others,  when  we  have  none  of  our  own — ^when,  consequently,  we  do  not  coat 
into  oollision  with  any.    It  is  difficult  to  be  violently  opposed  to  religioD|  vAsa 
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we  consider  it  as  a  thing  neeessaiy  for  the  welfiure  of  society;  there  can  be  no 
hatred  or  rancor  towards  faith  in  a  soul  which  desires  its  mercy,  and  which* 
perhaps,  fixes  its  eyes  upon  it  as  the  last  beam  of  hope  amid  the  terrors  of  an 
iJamung  future.  Tolerance,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  strange ;  it  is  natural  and 
necessary.  Intolerance  would  be  inconceivable  and  extravagant^  and  could 
arise  only  from  a  bad  heart 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  society  instead  of  individuals,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  tolerance,  as  well  as  intolerance,  may  be  considered  in  government^ 
or  in  society.  It  sometimes  happens  that  government  and  society  are  not 
agreed ;  while  the  former  maintains  one  principle,  the  reverse  may  prevail  in 
the  latter.  As  governments  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  individuals, 
all  that  has  been  said  of  tolerance,  considered  individually,  may  be  applied  to 
them.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  men  placed  in  authority  are  not  free  to 
give  themselves  up  without  limit  to  the  impulses  of  their  own  opinions  or  feel- 
ings ;  they  are  often  forced  to  immolate  their  ovm  feelings  on  the  altar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  may,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  oppose  or  impede  that 
opinion  for  a  time ;  but  it  will  soon  stop  them,  and  force  Uiem  to  change  their 
course. 

As  sooner  or  later  government  becomes  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  society,  we  shauUi  content  ourselves  with  considering  tolerance  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  we  shall  observe  that  society,  with  respect  to  tolerance,  follows  the  same 
path  as  individuals.  This  is  with  it  not  the  effect  of  a  principle,  but  of  a  habit 
Men  of  different  creeds,  who  live  together  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  society, 
end  by  tolerating  each  other ;  they  are  led  to  this  by  growing  weary  of  collision 
with  each  other,  and  by  the  wish  for  a  kind  of  life  more  quiet  and  peaceful. 
But  when  men,  thus  divided  in  creed,  find  themselves  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time,  a  shock  more  or  less  rude  is  the  inevitable  result  The  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  are  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself;  it  is  one  of  those  necessi- 
ties against  which  we  struggle  in  vain. 

Some  modem  philosophers  have  imagined  that  society  is  indebted  to  them  for 
the  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevails  there  ;  they  have  not  seen  that  it  is  much 
rather  a  fact  slowly  brought  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  than  it  is  the 
fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  what  have  they  said  that  is  new?  They  have 
lecommended  universal  fraternity ;  but  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  They  have  exhorted  men  of  all  the  different  religions  to  live 
in  peace  togjdikeT ;  but  before  they  had  opened  their  mouths  to  tell  them  this, 
men  began  to  adopt  this  course  in  many  countries  of  Europe ;  for,  unhappily, 
religions  in  many  countries  were  so  numerous  and  different,  that  none  of  them 
could  pretend  to  exclusive  dominion.  It  is  true  that  some  infidel  philosophers 
have  a  claim,  and  a  deplorable  one,  in  support  of  their  pretensions  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  toleration ;  it  is,  that,  by  their  efforts  to  disseminate  infi- 
delity and  skepticism,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  general,  in  nations  and 
governments,  that  false  toleration  which  has  nothing  virtuous,  but  is  indifference 
with  rei^pect  to  all  religions.  Indeed,  why  is  tolerance  so  general  in  our  age  t 
or,  rather,  in  what  does  our  tolerance  consist  ?  If  you  observe  well,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  social  condition  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  the  individual  who  has  no  creed,  but  who  does  not  hate  creeds,  becaose 
he  eonsiders  them  as  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  cherishes  a  vague  hope 
of  one  day  finding  a  last  asylum  therein.  All  that  is  good  in  this  is  in  no  degree 
owing  to  the  infidel  philosophers,  but  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  protest  against 
them.  Indeed,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  supreme  command,  they  lavished 
oalomnies  and  sarcasms  on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  and, 
when  they  did  raise  themselves  to  power,  they  overturned  with  indescribable 
ionr  aU  that  existed,  and  destroyed  millions  of  victims  in  exile  or  cm  the  soaf- 
foMs.    The  multit^e  of  religions, — infidelity^  indifference,  the  improvement 
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of  mtnnersy  the  laantade  produoed  by  wan, — ^industrial  and  oommeroial  organ!- 
lation,  which  every  day  beoomes  more  powerful  in  society,— communication 
rendered  more  frequent  among  men  by  means  of  travelling, — the  diffusion  of 
ideas  by  the  press ; — such  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  in  Europe  that 
universal  tolerance  which  has  taken  possession  of  all,  and  has  been  established 
in  fact  when  it  could  not  by  law.  These  causes,  as  it  is  easy  to  observe,  are  of 
different  kinds ;  no  doctrine  can  pretend  to  an  exclusive  influence ;  they  are  the 
result  of  a  thousand  different  influences,  which  act  simultaneously  on  tne  deve- 
lopment of  civilisation.  (24) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON   THE  RIGHT  OF  COERCION   IN  GENERAL. 

How  much,  during  the  last  century,  was  said  asainst  intolerance  !  A  philo- 
sophy less  superficial  than  that  which  then  prevailed  would  have  reflected  a  lit- 
tle more  on  a  fact  which  may  be  appreciated  in  different  ways,  but  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  denied.  In  Greece,  Socrates  died  drinking  hemlock.  Rome, 
whose  tolerance  has  been  so  much  vaunted,  tolerated,  indeed,  foreign  gods;  but 
tiiese  were  only  foreign  in  name,  since  they  formed  a  part  of  that  system  of 
pantheism  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  religion ;  gods,  who,  in  order 
to  be  declared  gods  of  Rome,  only  needed  the  mere  formality,  as  it  were,  of  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  citizens.  But  Rome  did  not  admit  the  gods  of  Egypt  any 
more  than  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  She  had,  no  doubt,  many  false 
ideas  with  respect  to  these  religions ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them  to  know  that  they  were  essentially  different  from  her  own.  The  history 
of  the  Pagan  emperors  is  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church ;  as  soon 
as  they  became  Christians,  a  system  of  penal  legislation  was  commenced  against 
those  who  differed  from  the  religion  of  the  state.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
intolerance  continued  under  various  forms ;  it  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our 
times,  and  we  are  not  so  free  from  it  as  some  would  wish  to  make  us  believe. 
The  emancipation  of  Catholics  in  England  is  but  of  recent  date ;  the  violent 
disputes  of  the  Prussian  government  with  the  Pope,  on  the  subject  of  certain 
arbitrary  acts  of  that  government  against  the  Catholic  religion,  are  of  yesterday ; 
the  question  of  Argau,  in  Switserland,  is  still  pending ;  and  the  persecution 
of  Catholicity  by  the  Russian  government  is  pursued  in  as  scandalous  a  manner 
as  at  any  former  period.  Thus  it  is  with  religious  sects.  As  to  tiie  toleration 
of  the  humane  philosophers  of  the  I8th  century,  it  was  exemplified  in  Robes- 
pierre. 

Every  government  professing  a  religion  is  more  or  less  intolerant  towards 
those  which  it  does  not  profess;  and  this  intolerance  is  diminished  or  destroyed, 
only  when  the  professors^of  the  obnoxious  religions  are  either  feared  on  account 
of  their  great  power,  or  despised  on  account  of  their  weakness.  Apply  to  all 
times  and  countries  Uie  rule  which  we  have  just  laid  down,  you  will  everywhere 
find  it  exact;  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  governments  in  theur  rela- 
tions with  religions.  The  Protestant  government  of  England  has  always  been 
intolerant  toward  Catholics;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia  will  continue  to 
act  as  they  have  done  up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  modifications 
required  by  difference  of  times;  in  the  same  way,  in  countries  where  Catholi- 
city prevails,  the  exercise  of  tiie  Protestant  worship  will  always  be  more  or 
less  interfered  with.  I  shall  be  told  of  the  instance  of  France  as  a  proof  of  the 
contrary;  in  that  country,  where  the  immense  majority  profess  the  Catholic 
religicm,  other  worships  are  allowed,  without  any  di^>oBition  on  tiie  part  of  the 
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state  to  disturb  them.  This  toleration  will  perhaps  be  attributed  to  public 
opinion ;  it  comes,  I  think,  from  this,  that  no  fixed  principle  prevails  there  in 
the  government :  all  the  policy  of  France,  internal  and  external,  b  a  constant 
compromise  to  get  out  of  difficulties  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is  shown 
by  facts ;  it  appears  from  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  small  number  of  men 
who,  for  some  years,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  France.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  establish  in  principle  universal  toleration,  and  refuse  to  government  the  rieht 
of  violating  consciences  in  religious  matters ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  their  principle,  still  less  have  they  been  able  to  procure  its  general  adoption 
as  a  system  in  the  government  of  states.  In  order  to  show  that  the  thing  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  has  been  supposed,  I  will  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
these  8oi-duant  philosophers.  If  a  religion  which  required  human  sacrifices 
were  established  in  your  country,  would  you  tolerate  it?  No.  And  why? 
Because  we  cannot  tolerate  such  a  crime.  But  then  you  will  be  intolerant; 
you  will  violate  the  consciences  of  others,  by  proscribing,  as  a  crime,  what  in 
their  eyes  is  a  homage  to  the  Divinity.  Thus  thought  many  nations  of  old,  and 
so  think  some  now.  By  what  right  do  you  make  your  conscience  prevail  over 
theirs? — It  matters  not;  we  shall  be  intolerant,  but  our  intolerance  will  be  for 
the  good  of  humanity. — ^I  applaud  your  conduct ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  a  case  in  which  intolerance  with  respect  to  a  religion  appears  to  you  a  right 
and  a  duty.  Still  further :  if  you  proscribe  the  exercise  of  this  atrocious  wor- 
ship, would  you  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  which  preaches  as  holy  and  salu- 
tary the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  ?  No ;  for  that  would  be  permitting  the 
teaching  of  murder.  Very  well,  but  you  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  are  obliged  to  be,  intole- 
rant. Let  us  pursue  our  subject.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  antiquity  to  the  goddess  of  Love,  and  the  infamous  worship  which 
was  paid  to  her  in  the  temples  of  Babylon  and  Corinth.  If  such  a  worship 
reappeared  among  you,  would  you  tolerate  it  ?  No ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  modesty.  Would  you  allow  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  based 
to  be  taught  ?  No ;  for  the  same  reason.  This,  then,  is  another  case  in  which 
you  believe  you  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  violate  the  consciences  of 
others ;  and  the  only  reason  you  can  assign  for  it  b,  that  you  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  your  own  conscience.  Moreover,  suppose  that  some  men,  over-excited 
by  reading  the  Bible,  desired  to  establish  a  new  Christianity,  in  imitation  of 
Mathew  of  Haarlem  or  John  of  Leyden ;  suppose  that  these  sectaries  began  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  to  assemble  together  in  bodies,  and  that  their  ranati- 
cal  declamation  seduced  a  portion  of  the  people,  would  you  tolerate  this  new 
religion?  No;  for  these  men  might  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  Germany  in 
the  16th  century,  when,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  fulfil,  as  they  said,  the 
order  of  the  Most  High,  the  Anabaptists  invaded  all  property,  destroyed  all 
existing  power,  and  spread  everywhere  desolation  and  death.  This  would  be 
to  act  with  as  much  justice  as  prudence;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  would 
thereby  commit  an  act  of  intolerance.  What,  then,  becomes  of  universal  tole- 
ration, that  principle  so  evident,  so  predominant,  if  you  are  compelled  at  every 
step  to  limit,  and  I  will  say  more,  to  lay  it  aside,  and  act  in  a  way  diametrically 
opposite  to  it?  You  will  say  that  the  security  of  the  state,  the  good  order  of 
society,  and  public  morality  compel  you  to  act  in  this  way.  But  then,  what 
sort  of  a  principle  is  it  that,  in  certain  cases,  is  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  to  society,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state?  Bo  you  think  that  the 
men  against  whom  you  declaim  did  not  intend  also  to  protect  these  interests, 
by  acting  with  that  intolerance  which  is  so  revolting  to  you? 
It  has  been  acknowledged  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries^  as  an  incontestable 

principle^  that  the  public  authority  has,  in  certain  oasesy  the  right  of  prohibitiiig 
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oertain  iots,  in  yiolatioii  of  the  oonsciences  of  individuals  who  claim  tbe  right  of 
performing  them.  If  the  constant  testimony  of  history  were  not  enough,  at 
least  the  £aloffae  which  we  have  just  held  ought  to  convince  us  of  this  truth; 
we  have  seen  wat  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  tolerance  may  well  be  compelled, 
in  certain  cases,  to  be  intolerant.  They  would  be  obliged  to  be  so  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  of  modesty,  of  public  order;  universal  toleration,  then,  with  respect 
to  doctrines  and  religions — that  toleration  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  duty  of 
every  government — ^is  an  error;  it  is  a  theory  which  cannot  be  put  in  ]»metice. 
We  have  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  prin- 
oiple  recognised  by  all  governments,  and  the  application  of  which,  more  or  less 
,  indulgent  or  severe,  depends  on  circumstances,  and  above  all,  on  the  particular 
point  of  view  in  which  the  government  considers  things. 

A  great  question  of  right  now  presents  itself — a  Question  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  require  to  be  solved  by  condemning  all  intolerance,  both  with  respect  to 
doctrines  and  acts ;  but  which,  when  thoroughly  examined,  leads  to  a  very  different 
result.  If  we  grant  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  completely  removing  the  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  direct  reasoning,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  indirect  means, 
and  the  reasoning  called  ad  ahmrdum^  are  here  sufficient  to  show  us  the  truth, 
at  least  as  fu-  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  it  as  a  guide  for  human  prudence, 
always  uncertain.  The  question  is  this :  ''  By  what  right  do  you  hinder  a  man 
firom  professing  a  doctrine,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  it,  if  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  true,  and  that  he  only  fulfils  his  duty,  or  exercises  a  right,  by  acting 
as  it  prescribes  V*  In  order  to  prevent  the  prohibition  being  vain  and  ridicu- 
lous, there  must  be  a  penalty  attached  to  it ;  now,  if  you  inflict  this  penalty, 
you  punish  a  man  who,  accoiding  to  his  own  conscience,  is  innocent  Punish- 
ment by  the  hand  of  justice  supposes  culpability ;  and  no  one  is  culpable  with- 
out being  so  first  in  his  conscience.  Culpability  has  its  root  in  the  conscience; 
and  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  violation  of  a  law,  unless  that  law  has  ad- 
dressed us  through  our  conscience.  If  our  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action 
is  bad,  we  cannot  perform  it,  whatever  may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law  which 
prescribes  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action  is  a  duty,  we 
cannot  omit  it,  whatever  may  be  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  This  is,  in  a  few 
words,  and  in  all  its  force,  the  whole  argument  that  can  be  alleged  against  intole- 
rance in  regard  to  doctrines  and  facts  emanating  from  them.  Let  us  now  see 
what  is  the  real  value  of  these  observations,  apparently  so  conclusive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  admission  of  this  principle  would  render  impossible 
the  punishment  of  any  political  crime.  Brutus,  when  plunging  his  dagger  into 
the  neart  of  Csesar ;  Jacques  Clement,  when  he  assassinated  Henry  IIL,  acted, 
no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  of  mind,  which  maide  them  view 
their  attempts  as  deeds  of  heroism ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  both  been  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  would  you  have  thought  them  entitled  to  impunity — ^the  one  on 
account  of  his  love  of  country,  and  the  other  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  religion  ? 
Most  political  crimes  are  committed  under  a  conviction  of  doing  well;  and  I  do 
not  speak  merely  of  those  times  of  trouble,  when  men  of  parties  the  most  op- 
posed are  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  right  on  their  side.  Conspiracies  con- 
trived against  governments  in  times  of  peace  are  generally  the  work  of  some 
individuals  who  look  upon  them  as  illegal  and  tyrannical;  when  working  to 
overthrow  them,  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  their  own  princij^es. 
Judges  punish  them  justly  when  they  inflict  on  them  the  penalties  appointed 
by  legislators ;  and  yet,  neither  legislators  when  they  decree  the  penalty,  nor 
the  judges  when  they  inflict  it,  are,  or  can  be,  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
mind  of  the  delinquent  who  has  violated  the  law.  It  may  be  said,  that  compas* 
sion  and  indulgence  with  respect  to  political  crimes  increase  every  day,  for  these 
reasons.  I  shall  reply,  that  if  we  lay  down  the  principle  that  human  justice 
has  not  the  right  to  punish,  when  the  delinquent  acts  according  to  his  oonyic- 
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tioB)  W6  most  not  only  mitigate  our  panishmentBy  bat  even  abolish  them.  In 
this  case,  capital  punishment  would  be  a  real  murder,  a  fine  a  robbery,  and  other 
penalties  so  many  acts  of  violence.  I  shall  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  severity  towards  political  crimes  diminishes  as  much  as  it  is  said  to 
do ;  the  history  of  Europe  of  late  years  affords  us  some  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
We  do  not  now  see  those  cruel  punishments  which  were  in  use  at  other  times; 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  being  considered  by  the 
judge,  but  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  which,  being  everywhere  diffused, 
has  necessarily  influenced  penal  legislation.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  much 
severity  has  leen  preserved  in  laws  relating  to  political  crimes,  when  so  great  a 
number  of  legislators  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  knew  well  that  they 
themselves,  at  other  times,  had  committed  the  same  crimes.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  than  one  man,  in  the  discussion  of  certain  penal  laws,  has 
inclined  to  indulgence,  from  the  presentiment  that  these  very  laws  might  one 
dav  apply  to  himself.  The  impunity  of  political  crimes  would  bring  about  the 
subversion  of  social  order,  by  rendering  all  ffovemment  impossible.  Without 
dwelling  longer  on  the  fatal  results  which  this  doctrine  would  have,  let  us  ob- 
serve, that  the  benefit  of  impunity  in  favor  of  the  illusions  of  conscience  would 
not  be  due  to  political  crimes  alone,  but  would  be  applicable  also  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  Offences  against  property  are  crimes  of  this  nature ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  many  at  former  periods  regarded,  and  that  unfortunately  some 
still  regard,  property  as  a  usurpation  and  an  injustice.  Offences  against  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  are  ordinarily  considered  crimes ;  and  yet  have  there  not 
been  sects  in  whose  sight  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  others  who  have  desired, 
and  still  desire,  a  community  of  women  ?  The  sacred  laws  of  modesty  and 
respect  for  innocence  have  alike  been  regarded  by  some  sects  as  an  unjust 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  man;  to  violate  these  laws,  therefore,  was  a 
meritorious  action.  At  the  time  when  the  mistaken  ideas  and  blind  fanaticism 
of  the  men  who  professed  these  principles  were  undoubted,  would  any  one  have 
been  found  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  chastisement  which  was  inflicted  on  them 
when,  in  pursuance  of  Uieir  doctrines,  they  committed  a  crime,  or  even  when 
they  had  the  audacity  to  diffuse  their  fatal  maxims  in  society  ? 

u  it  were  unjust  to  punish  the  criminal  for  acting  according  to  his  conscience, 
all  imaginable  crimes  would  be  permitted  to  the  aueist,  the  fatalist,  the  disciple 
of  the  doctrine  of  private  interest;  for  by  destroying,  as  they  do,  the  basis  of 
all  morality,  these  men  do  not  act  against  their  consciences;  they  have  none. 
If  such  an  argument  were  to  hold  good,  how  often  would  we  have  reason  to 
oharge  tribunals  with  injustice,  when  they  inflict  any  punishment  on  men  of 
this  class.  By  what  right,  we  would  say  to  magistrates,  do  you  punish  this 
man,  who,  not  admitting  the  existence  of  God,  does  not  acknowledge  himself 
culpable  in  his  own  eyes,  or  consequently  in  yours?  You  have  made  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  you  punish  him ;  but  thu  law  has  no  power  over  the  conscience 
of  this  man,  for  you  are  his  equads;  and  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  superior,  to  give  you  the  power  of  controlling  his  liberty.  By  what  right 
do  you  punish  another,  who  b  convinced  that  all  his  actions  are  the  effect  of  neces- 
nry  causes,  that  free-will  is  a  chimera,  and  who,  in  the  actiop  which  you  charse 
on  him  as  a  crime,  believes  that  he  had  no  more  power  of  restraining  himself 
than  the  wild  beast,  when  he  throws  himself  upon  the  prey  before  his  eyes,  or 
upon  any  other  animal  that  excites  his  fury  ?  With  what  justice  do  you  punish 
him,  who  is  persuaded  that  all  morality  is  a  lie ;  that  there  is  no  other  prmciple 
than  individual  interest ;  that  ffood  and  evil  are  nothing  but  this  interest,  well 
or  ill  understood  ?  K  you  male  him  undergo  any  punishment,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  is  culpable  in  his  own  conscience ;  you  will  punish  him  for  being 
deceived  in  his  calculation,  for  having  ill-understood  the  probable  result  of  the 
aotion  whioh  he  was  about  to  oommit.    Such  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
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deductions  from  the  doctrine,  which  refiuee  to  the  pnblie  authori^  tlie  poww  of 
punishing  crimes  committed  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  the  mind. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  right  of  punishment  only  extends  to  aotMNMy  tad 
not  to  doctrines ;  that  actions  ought  to  he  subject  to  the  law,  but  that  doetiiBes 
are  entitled  to  unbounded  liberty.  Do  yon  mean  doctrines  riiut  up  in  the  mind 
and  not  outwardly  manifested  ?  It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  right^  bat  also  the 
possibility  of  punishing  them  is  wanting,  for  God  alone  can  tell  the  eeorets  of 
the  heart  of  man.  If  avowed  doctrines  are  meant,  then  tiie  principle  is  fidse ; 
and  we  have  just  shown  that  those  who  maintain  it  in  theory,  find  it  impossible 
to  reduce  it  to  practice.  In  fine,  we  shall  be  told  that,  however  absard  in  its 
results  may  be  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  combating,  it  is  still  impoesihle 
to  justify  the  punishment  of  an  action  which  was  ordered  or  authorised  by  the 
conscience  of  the  man  who  committed  it.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved  t 
How  is  this  great  obstacle  to  be  removed  ?  Is  it  lawful  in  any  case  to  treat  as 
culpable  the  man  who  is  not  so  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  ? 

Although  this  question  seems  entirely  to  turn  upon  some  point  on  which  men 
of  all  opinions  are  agreed,  there  is  nevertheless  a  wide  difierence  in  this  respect 
between  Catholics  on  one  side  and  unbelievers  and  Protestants  on  the  other. 
The  first  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestable  principle,  that  there  are  error$  of  the 
understanding  which  are  faults;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  think,  thai  all 
errors  of  the  understanding  are  innocent.  The  first  consider  error  in  regard  to 
great  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  one  of  the  gravest  offences  which  man  can 
commit  against  Ood ;  their  opponents  look  upon  errors  of  this  kind  with  great 
indulgence,  and  they  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  consbtent.  Catholics  admit 
the  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance  with  respect  to  some  very  important 
truths ;  but  with  them  this  possibility  is  limited  to  certain  circumstances,  out  of 
which  they  declare  man  to  be  culpable :  their  opponents  constantly  extol  liberty 
of  thought,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  imposed  by  the  taste  of  eacn 
one  in  particular;  they  constantly  affirm  that  man  is  free  to  hold  the  opinions 
which  he  thinks  proper ;  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  there  are  no  culpable  errors  or  opinions,  that  man  is  not  obliged  to  search 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  secret  causes 
which  induce  him  to  reject  the  truth ;  they  have  in  the  end  monstrously  con- 
founded physical  with  moral  liberty  of  thought;  they  have  banished  from 
opinions  the  ideas  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  have  given  men  to  understand 
that  such  ideas  are  not  applicable  to  thought.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
ideas,  they  have  confounded  right  with  fact,  declaring,  in  this  respect^  the  use- 
lessness  and  incompetency  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  Senseless  men !  as 
if  it  were  possible  for  that  which  is  most  noble  and  elevated  in  human  nature 
to  be  exempt  from  all  rule ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  element  which  makes 
man  the  king  of  the  creation,  to  be  exempted  from  concurring  in  the  ineffable 
harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  universe  with  themselves  and  with  God ;  as  if  this 
harmony  could  exist,  or  even  be  conceived  in  man,  unless  it  wero  declared  to  be 
the  first  of  human  obligations  to  adhere  constantly  to  truth. 

This  is  one  of  the  profound  reasons  which  justify  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  considers  the  sin  of  heresy  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  man  can  commit. 
You,  who  smile,  with  pity  and  contempt  at  these  words,  the  sin  of  heresy;  you, 
who  consider  this  doctrine  as  the  invention  of  priests  to  rule  over  conscience^ 
by  retrenching  the  liberty  of  thought ;  by  what  right  do  you  claim  the  power 
of  condemning  heresies  which  are  opposea  to  your  orthodoxy?  By  what  right 
do  you  condemn  those  societies  that  profess  opinions  hostile  to  property,  public 
order,  and  the  existence  of  authority?  If  the  thought  of  man  is  free,  if  you 
cannot  attempt  to  restrain  it  without  violating  sacred  rights,  if  it  is  an  absurdity 
and  a  contradiction  to  wish  to  oblige  a  man  to  act  against  his  conscience,  or  dis- 
obey its  dictates — ^why  do  yon  interfere  with  those  men  who  desire  to  destroj 
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the  existing  state  of  society  ?  Why  baffle,  why  oppose  those  dark  conspiradeS; 
which,  from  time  to  time,  send  one  of  their  members  to  assassinate  a  king  ? 
Yon  invoke  your  convictions  to  dechure  unjust  and  cruel  the  intolerance  which 
has  been  practised  at  certain  times  against  your  enemies ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  such  societies  and  such  men  can  also  invoke  their  convictions.  You 
say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  human  inventions;  they  say  that  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  society  are  also  human  inventions.  You  say  that  the 
ancient  social  order  was  a  monopoly;  they  say  the  present  social  order  is  a 
monopoly.  In  your  eyes,  the  ancient  authorities  were  tyrannical ;  in  theirs  the 
present  ones  are  so.  You  pretended  to  destroy  what  existed,  in  order  to  found 
new  institutions  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity ;  to-day  these  men  hold  the 
same  language.  You  have  proclaimed  holy  the  war  which  was  waged  against 
ancient  power ;  they  proclaim  holy  the  war  against  present  power.  When  you 
availed  yourselves  of  the  means  which  offered  themselves,  you  pretended  that 
necessity  rendered  them  legitimate ;  they  declare  to  be  not  less  legitimate  the 
only  means  which  they  possess,  that  of  combinations,  of  preparing  for  their 
opportunity,  and  of  hastening  it  by  assassinating  great  men.  You  have  pre- 
tended to  make  all  opinions  respected,  even  atheism,  and  you  have  taught  that 
nobody  has  a  right  to  prevent  your  acting  in  conformity  with  your  principles ; 
but  the  fanatics  in  question  have  also  their  horrible  principles  and  their  dreadful 
convictions.  Do  you  require  a  proof  of  this  f  See  them  amid  the  gayety  of 
public  celebrations,  glide,  pale  and  gloomy,  among  the  joyful  multitude,  choose 
the  fitting  moment  to  cast  desolation  over  a  royal  family,  and  cover  a  nation 
with  mourning,  while  they  accumulate  on  their  own  heads  the  public  execration, 
certain,  moreover,  of  finishing  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  But  our  adversaries 
will  say,  such  convictions  are  inexcusable.  Yours  are  so  also.  All  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  you  have  contrived  your  ambitious  and  fatal  systems  amid  ease  and 
pleasure,  perhaps  in  opulence,  and  under  the  shadow  of  power,  while  they  have 
conceived  their  abominable  doctrines  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  poverty,  misery, 
and  despair. 

Indeed,  the  inconsistency  of  some  men  is  shocking  to  the  last  degree.  To 
ridicule  all  religions,  to  decry  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  Gk)d,  to  overturn  all  morality,  and  sap  its  deepest  foundations, 
all  this  they  have  considered  excusable,  and  we  may  even  say,  worthy  of  praise; 
moreover,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  this  fatal  task  are  worthv  of  apo- 
theosis ;  men  must  expel  the  Divinity  from  his  temples  to  place  there  the  names 
and  busts  of  the  leaders  of  their  schools ;  under  the  vaults  of  splendid  basilicas, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Christians  awaiting  the  resurrection,  they  must  raise 
the  mausoleum  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  in  order  that  future  generations,  when 
they  descend  into  their  dark  and  silent  abodes,  may  receive  the  inspirations  of 
their  genius.  But  have  they,  then,  a  right  to  complain  that  property,  and 
domestic  life,  and  social  order  are  attacked  ?  Property  is  sacred ;  but  is  it 
more  sacred  than  God  ?  However  great  may  be  the  importance  of  the  truths 
relating  to  the  family  and  to  society,  are  they  of  a  superior  order  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  morality,  or  rather,  are  they  any  thing  more  than  the  application 
of  these  principles  ? 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse.  When  the  principle,  that 
there  are  culpable  errors,  is  once  established  (a  principle  which  in  practice,  if 
not  in  theory,  must  be  received  by  all  men,  but  which  Catholicity  alone  can 
logicallv  maintain  in  theory),  it  is  easv  to  see  the  reason  of  the  punishments 
which  humim  power  decrees  against  the  propagation  and  teaching  of  certain 
doctrines ;  and  we  can  understand  why  it  is  legitimate  to  punish,  without  consi- 
dering the  conviction  that  animated  the  culprit,  the  actions  which  are  the  result 
of  his  doctrines.  The  law  shows  that  this  mortal  error  has  existed,  or  can  exist ; 
bat  in  this  case  it  declares  the  error  itself  to  be  culpable;  and  if  man  adduces 
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the  testimony  of  hb  own  oonsoienoe,  the  law  reminds  him  that  it  is  his  dutr  te 
rectify  hiB  conscience.  Such  is,  in  tnith,  the  foundation  of  a  legislmtioa  whioh 
has  appeared  so  unjust ;  a  foundation  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  oat,  in 
order  to  vindicate  a  great  many  human  laws  from  a  deep  disgrace ;  lor  it  would 
he  a  great  disgrace  to  claim  the  right  of  punishing  a  man  who  was  reallj  inno> 
cent.  Such  an  absurd  right  is  so  to  frt>m  belonging  to  human  jnsdoe,  that  it 
does  not  belong  even  to  Gt)d.  The  infinite  justice  of  God  would  oease  to  he 
what  it  is,  if  it  could  punish  the  innocent. 

Perhaps  another  origin  will  be  assiened  for  the  ri^ht  which  ffovemments  pos- 
sess, of  punishing  the  propagation  of  certain  doctnnes  and  tne  actions  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  them,  when  the  criminal  has  acted  from  the  deepest 
conviction.  <' Governments/'  it  may  be  said,  ^'aot  in  the  name  of  society, 
which,  like  every  being,  possesses  the  right  of  self-defence.  There  are  oertam 
doctrines  which  menace  its  existence ;  it  has,  therefore,  of  necessity  and  ri^t, 
the  power  of  resisting  those  who  promulgate  them."  Such  a  reason,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear,  is  liable  to  this  grave  objection,  that  it  destroys  at  one 
dIow  the  idea  of  punishment  and  justice.  To  wound  an  aggressor  in  self-de- 
fence is  not  to  chastise  but  to  resist  him.  If  we  consider  society  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  criminal  led  to  punishment  will  no  longer  be  a  real  criminal,  but 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  rash  and  unequal  struggle.  The  voice  of  the  judge 
condemning  him  will  no  longer  be  the  august  voice  of  justice ;  his  sentence 
will  only  be  the  act  of  society  avenging  the  attack  made  upon  it.  The  word 
punishment  will  then  assume  quite  a  different  meaning ;  thegradations  of  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  calculations,  and  not  on  justice.  Yfe  must  remem- 
ber this ;  if  we  suppose  that  society,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-defence, 
inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  man  whom  it  considers  quite  innocent,  it  no 
longer  judges  or  condemns,  but  fights  and  struggles.  That  which  is  perfectly 
suitable  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  one  society  and  another,  is  in  no 
way  suitable  to  society  in  its  relations  with  individuals.  It  then  appears  like  a 
combat  between  a  giant  and  a  pigmy.  The  giant  takes  the  pigmy  in  his  hand, 
and  crushes  him  against  a  stone. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  just  explained  evidently  shows  the  value  of  the 
much  vaunted  principle  of  universal  toleration ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
that  principle  is  as  impracticable  in  fact  as  it  is  unsustainable  in  theory;  con- 
sequently all  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject 
of  intolerance  are  overturned.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  is  in 
some  measure  the  right  of  all  public  power ;  this  has  always  been  acknowledged; 
it  is  acknowledged  still,  generally  speaking,  when  philosophers,  the  partisans 
of  tolerance,  attain  to  power.  No  doubt,  governments  have  a  thousand  times 
abused  this  principle ;  no  doubt,  more  than  once  the  truth  has  been  persecuted 
in  virtue  of  it ;  but  what  do  men  not  abuse  ?  Their  duty,  then,  as  good  philo- 
sophers, was  not  to  establish  principles  that  cannot  be  sustained,  and  are  ex- 
trenioly  dangerous ;  not  to  declaim  to  satiety  against  the  times  and  institutions 
which  have  preceded  us ;  but  to  endeavor  to  propagate  sentiments  of  mildness 
and  indulgence,  and,  above  all,  not  to  impugn  important  truths,  without  which 
society  cannot  be  sustained,  and  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  abandoning 
the  world  to  the  empire  of  force,  and,  consequently,  to  despotism  and  tyranny. 

Men  have  attacked  dogmas ;  but  they  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  mo- 
rality was  intimately  connected  with  dogmas,  and  that  it  was  itself  a  dogma.  By 
proclaiming  unbounded  liberty  of  thought,  they  have  asserted  the  impeccability 
of  the  mind ;  error  has  ceased  to  figure  among  the  faults  of  which  men  can  be 
guilty.  They  have  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  will,  it  was  necessary  to  know; 
and  Uiat  to  unlf  rightly,  it  was  necessary  to  know  truly.  If  we  examine  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  errors  of  our  hearts,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  their  sonree 
in  a  misunderstanding;  is  it  poasihle,  then,  that  it  should  not  be  the  duty  af 
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man  to  preserye  his  mind  from  error  ?  But  since  it  has  been  said  that  opinions 
are  of  little  importance,  that  man  is  free  to  choose  such  as  please  him,  even  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  truth  has  lost  its  value ;  its  intrinsic  worth  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  man ;  and  too  many  consider  themselves 
exempt  from  attempting  to  attain  it, — a  deplorable  condition  of  mind,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting  society.  (25) 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ON  THE  INQUISITION  IN  SPAIN. 


I  TiND  myself  naturally  led  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  intolerance  of 
certain  Catholic  princes,  on  the  Inquisition,  and  in  particular  on  that  of  Spain. 
I  must  make  a  rapid  examination  of  the  charges  against  Catholicity  on  account 
of  its  conduct  during  the  last  centuries.  The  dungeons,  the  burnings  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  intolerance  of  some  Catholic  princes,  have  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  with  one  of  their  most  effective  arguments  in  depreci- 
ating her,  and  rendering  her  the  object  of  odium  and  hatred ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have,  in  attacks  of  this  kind,  many  advantages,  which  give 
them  good  prospects  of  success.  Indeed  (as  we  have  said  above,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  who,  without  undertaking  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom, 
naively  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a  subtle  writer ;  as  we  have  said, 
for  all  those  who  have  sensitive  hearts,  and  are  prompt  to  pity  the  unfortunate), 
what  is  more  likely  to  excite  indignation  than  the  exhibition  of  dark  dungeons, 
instruments  of  torture,  ian-benUoij  and  burnings  ?  Imagine  what  effect  must  be 
produced,  amid  our  toleration,  our  gentle  manners,  our  humane  penal  codes,  by 
the  sudden  exhibition  of  the  severities,  the  cruelties  of  another  age ;  the  whole 
exaggerated  and  grouped  into  one  picture,  where  are  shown  all  the  melancholy 
scenes  which  occurred  in  different  places,  and  were  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  take  care  to  remind  us  that  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  peace  and  love ;  thereby  the  contrast  is  rendered  more  vivid,  the  ima- 
gination is  excited,  the  heart  becomes  indignant;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
dergy,  magistrates,  kinffs,  and  popes  of  those  remote  times,  appear  like  a  troop 
of  executioners,  whose  pleasure  consists  in  tormenting  and  desolating  the  human 
race.  Writers,  who  have  ventured  to  act  in  this  way,  have  certainty  not  added 
to  their  reputation  for  delicacy  of  conscience.  There  is  a  rule  which  orators 
and  writers  ought  never  to  forget,  vii.  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, until  they  have  convinc^  die  reason,  unless  it  had  been  convinced  before. 
Besides,  there  is  a  degree  ot  bad  faith  in  appealing  to  the  feelings  with  respect 
to  matters  which  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  liffht  of  reason  alone,  if  they  are 
Id  be  examined  properly.  In  such  a  case  we  ought  not  ^  begin  by  moving,  but 
by  convincing;  to  do  otherwise  is  to  deceive  the  reader. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  different 
systems  which  various  countries  have  adopted  with  respect  to  reliffious  intole- 
nace ;  this  would  be  impossible  within  my  narrow  bmits ;  besides,  it  would 
lead  me  away  from  the  object  of  my  work.  Ought  we  to  draw  from  the  Inqui- 
sition in  general,  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  intole- 
xmnce  of  the  legislation  of  some  countries,  an  accusation  against  Catholicity  ? 
Can  it,  in  this  respect,  be  put  in  comparison  with  Protestantism  1  Such  are  die 
questions  I  have  to  examine. 

Three  things  at  first  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer :  Ist^ 
the  legislation  and  institutions  proceeding  from  the  principle  of  intole- 
nnee;  2d,  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  legislation  and  these  institu- 
IfioDs;  8d)  the  intolerant  aets  which  have  bean  committed  illegally.    With 
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ngpeot  to  the  latter,  I  must  say  at  onoe  that  they  hays  nothing  to  do  with  At 

auefltion.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  atrocities  oommitted  in 
tie  name  of  religion,  ought  not  to  trouble  the  apologists  of  religion :  to  Tender 
her  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  her  name,  would  be  to  aet  widi 
manifest  injustice.  Man  is  endowed  with  so  strong  and  lively  a  senBe  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  that  he  endeavors  to  cover  the  greatest  orimes  with  her 
mantle ; — ^would  it  he  reasonable  to  banish  virtue  from  the  earth  on  that  acoonntf 
There  are,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  terrible  periods,  where  a  ^Eital  siddinefls 
seizes  upon  the  mind;  rage,  inflamed  by  disorder,  blinds  the  intellect  and 
changes  the  heart ;  evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil ;  the  most  horrible  at- 
tempts arc  made  under  the  most  respectable  names.  Historians  and  philoso- 
phers, in  treating  of  such  periods,  should  know  what  ought  to  be  their  line  of 
conduct;  strictly  accurate  in  the  narration  of  such  fEusts,  they  ought  to  beware 
of  drawing  from  them  a  judgment  as  to  the  prevailing  ideas  and  institations. 
Society  then  resembles  a  man  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  we  should  ill  judge  of  the 
ideas,  character,  and  conduct  of  such  a  man,  from  what  he  says  and  does  in  that 
deplorable  condition.  What  party,  in  those  calamitous  times,  can  boast  of  not 
having  committed  great  crimes  ?  If  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, do  we  not  see  the  leaders  of  both  parties  assassinated  by  treason?  Ad- 
miral Coligny  died  by  the  hands  of  the  assassins  who  began  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ouise  had  been  also  assassinated  by  Poltrot, 
before  Orleans.  Henry  lU.  was  aseassinated  by  Jacques  Clement ;  but  this 
same  Henry  III.  had  treacherously  murdered  the  other  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
corridors  of  his  palace,  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  tower  of  Moulins ; 
this  same  Henry  III.  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We 
see  atrocities  committed  by  the  Catholics ;  but  did  not  their  opponents  also  com- 
mit them  ?  Let  us  throw  a  veil  over  these  catastrophes,  over  these  afflicting 
proofs  of  the  misery  and  perversity  of  the  human  heart.  The  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  considered  in  itself,  is  only  the  application  to  a  particular  case  of 
that  doctrine  of  intolerance,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  that  of  every 
existing  power.  Thus,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  character  of  that  particu- 
lar application,  and  see  whether  its  enemies  are  correct  in  their  charges  against 
it.  In  the  fii^  place,  we  must  observe  that  those  who  extol  antiquity,  sadly 
fisklsify  history,  if  they  pretend  that  intolerance  only  appeared  after  the  time 
when,  according  to  them,  the  Church  had  degenerated  from  her  primitive  purity. 
As  for  myself,  I  see  that  from  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Church  began  to 
exert  political  influence,  heresy  began  to  figure  in  the  codes  as  a  crime ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  period  of  complete  tolerance.  I  must  here 
make  an  important  remark,  which  shows  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigor  dis- 
played in  later  centuries.  The  Inquisition  was  first  directed  against  the  Mani- 
ohean  heretics;  that  is,  against  the  sectaries  who  at  all  times  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity.  In  the  llth  century,  when  the  punishment  of  fire  had 
not  yet  been  applied  to  the  crime  of  heresy,  the  Manicheans  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  these  sectaries  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigor.  In  the  year  296,  we  see  Diocletian  and  Maximilian,  by  an 
edict,  condemning  to  different  punishments  the  Manicheans  who  had  not  ab- 
jured their  dogmas,  and  consigning  their  leaders  to  the  fire.  These  sectaries 
have  always  been  considered  as  great  criminals ;  and  to  punish  them  has  al- 
ways been  judged  necessary,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  religion,  but  even  for 
the  morals  and  good  order  of  society.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  risor 
of  the  Inquisition  at  its  commencement :  if  we  add  to  this,  the  turbulent  cha- 
racter of  ike  sects  which,  under  various  names,  arose  in  the  llth,  I2th,  and 
18th  centuries,  we  shall  have  two  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  produce  those 
scenes  which  now  we  can  scarcely  credit.  In  studying  the  history  of  those 
centnriesi  and  fixing  oar  attention  on  the  troubles  and  &Hiaten  which  ravaged 
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the  south  of  France,  we  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  a  dispute  as  to  a  particular 
dogma,  but  that  the  whole  social  system  was  compromised.  The  sectaries  of 
those  times  were  precursors  of  those  of  the  16th  century ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter,  if  we  except  the  frantic  Anabaptists,  were  less  democratic,  less 
apt  to  address  the  multitude.  Amid  the  cruelties  of  those  times,  when  long 
ages  of  violence  and  revolution  had  given  an  excessive  preponderance  to  brute 
force,  what  could  be  expected  from  governments  incessantly  menaced  with  such 
imminent  danger  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  laws,  and  their  application,  must  savour 
of  the  times. 

As  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  was  only  an  extension  of  that  which 
was  established  in  other  countries,  we  must  divide  it,  with  respect  to  its  dura- 
tion, into  three  great  periods ; — ^we  omit  the  time  of  its  existence  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  before  its  introduction  into  Castillo.  The  first  of  these  compre- 
hends the  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  principally  directed  against  the  relapsed 
Jews  and  Moors,  from  the  day  of  its  installation  under  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V .  The  second  extends  from  the  time 
when  it  began  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  Spain,  until  that  danger  entirely  ceased ;  that  is,  from  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  till  the  comine  of  the  Bourbons.  The  third  and  last 
period  is  that  when  the  Inquisition  was  limited  to  repress  infiunous  crimes,  and 
exclude  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire ;  this  period  was  continued  until  its  abolition 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  clear  that,  the  institution  being 
successively  modified  according  to  circumstances  at  these  different  epochs, — 
although  it  always  remained  fundamentally  the  same, — the  commencement  and 
termination  of  each  of  these  three  periods  which  we  have  pointed  out  cannot  be 
precisely  marked ;  nevertheless,  these  three  periods  really  existed  in  its  history, 
and  present  us  with  very  different  characters. 

Everv  one  knows  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Bull  of  establishment  was  solicited  by  Queen  Isabella ;  that  is,  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  in  our  history, — by  that  queen  who  still, 
after  three  centuries,  preserves  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Spaniards.  Isa- 
bella, far  from  opposing  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  measure,  only  realized  the 
national  wish.  The  Inquisition  was  established  chiefly  against  the  Jews ;  the 
Papal  Bull  had  been  sent  in  1478 ;  now,  before  the  Inquisition  published  its 
first  edict,  dated  Seville,  in  1481,  the  Cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  had  adopted 
severe  measures  on  the  subject.  To  prevent  the  injury  which  the  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  Christians  might  occasion  to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  the  Cortes 
had  ordered  that  unbaptized  Israelites  should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive 
nuurk,  dwell  in  separate  quarters,  called  Juiveries,  and  return  there  before  night. 
Ancient  regulations  against  them  were  renewed;  the  professions  of  doctor, 
surgeon,  shopkeeper,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper,  were  forbidden  them.  Intole- 
nunoe  was,  therefore,  popular  at  that  time.  If  Uie  Inquisition  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  to  monarchy,  by  conformity  with  the  will  of  kings,  it  has  an 
equal  claim  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  democracy. 

No  doubt  the  heart  is  grieved  at  reading  the  excessive  severities  exercised  at 
that  time  a^ndnst  the  Jews ;  but  must  there  not  have  been  very  grave  causes  to 
provoke  sudi  excesses  ?  The  danger  which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  not  yet  well 
established,  would  have  incurred  if  the  Jews,  then  very  powerful  on  account  of 
their  riches  and  their  alliances  with  the  most  influential  funilies,  had  been 
allowed  to  act  without  restraint,  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  causes.  It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  would  league  with  the 
Moon  against  the  Christians.  The  respective  positions  of  the  three  nations 
Tendered  this  league  natural :  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was  looked  upon  as 
neoeisary  to  break  a  power  which  was  capable  of  oompromiaiiig  anew  the  inde- 
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pendenoe  of  the  Christians.  It  is  neoessarj  also  to  obaenre,  that  at  the  tfane  wImb 
the  Inquisition  was  established,  the  war  of  eight  hundred  jrears  •gmtt  the  Moots 
was  not  yet  finished.  The  Inquisition  was  projected  before  1474 ;  it  was  estab 
lished  in  1480,  and  the  conquest  of  Granada  did  not  take  place  till  1482.  Tkui 
it  was  founded  at  the  time  when  the  obstinate  struggle  was  about  to  be  decided ; 
it  was  yet  to  be  known  whether  the  Christians  would  remain  masters  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  or  whether  the  Moors  should  retain  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces ;  whether  these  enemies,  shut  up  in  QraiMiday 
should  preserve  a  position,  excellent  for  their  communication  with  Africa)  aad 
a  means  for  all  the  attempts  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Crescent  might  be 
disposed  to  make  against  us.  Now,  the  power  of  the  Crescent  was  yeir  great, 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  its  enterprises  against  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  next 
century.  In  such  emergencies,  after  ages  of  fighting,  and  at  the  moment  whi^ 
was  to  decide  the  victory  for  ever,  have  combatants  ever  been  known  to  conduct 
themselves  with  moderation  and  mildness?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system 
of  repression  pursued  in  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and  the  Moore,  wis 
inspired,  in  great  measure,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation :  we  can  easily 
believe  that  the  Catholic  princes  had  this  motive  before  them  when  they  decided 
on  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dominions.  The 
danger  was  not  imaginary  :  it  was  perfectly  real.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  turn  which  things  might  have  taken  if  some  precaution  had  not  been 
adopted,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  the  insurrections  of  the  last  Moon  in  later 
times. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong,  in  this  affair,  to  attribute  all  to  the  policy  of  royalty ; 
and  it  is  necessary  here  to  avoid  exaltinff  too  much  the  foresidit  and  designs  of 
men  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  natarally 
followed  the  generality  of  the  nation,  in  whose  eyes  the  Jews  were  odious  when 
they  persevered  in  their  creed,  and  suspected  when  they  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this  hatred  and  animadversion.  First,  the 
excited  state  of  religious  feeling  then  general  in  all  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Spain ;  2d,  the  conduct  by  which  the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
public  indignation. 

The  necessity  of  restraining  the  cupidity  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Christians,  was  of  ancient  date  in  Spain  :  the  old  assemblies  of 
Toledo  had  attempted  it.  In  the  following  centuries  the  evil  reached  its  height ; 
a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  peninsula  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  almost  all  the  Christians  found  themselves  their  debtors.  Thence 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jews ;  thence  the  frequent  troubles  which 
agitated  some  towns  of  the  peninsula ;  thence  the  tumults  which  more  than  once 
were  fatal  to  the  Jews,  and  in  which  their  blood  flowed  in  abundance.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  people  accustomed  for  ages  to  set  themselves  free  by  force  of  arms, 
to  resign  themselves  peacefully  and  tranquilly  to  the  lot  prepared  for  them  by 
the  artifices  and  exactions  of  a  strange  race,  whose  name^  moreover,  bore  tm 
recollection  of  a  terrible  malediction. 

In  later  times,  an  immense  number  of  Jews  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  not  extinguished  thereby,  and  mistrost 
followed  these  converts  into  their  new  state.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  great 
number  of  these  conversions  were  hardly  sincere,  as  they  were  partly  caused  by 
the  sad  position  in  which  the  Jews  who  continued  in  Judaism  were  placed,  ut 
default  of  conjectures  founded  on  reason  in  this  respect,  we  will  regard  as  a 
sufficient  corroboration  of  our  opinion,  the  multitude  or  Judaiiing  Christians  who 
were  discovered  as  soon  as  care  was  taken  to  find  out  those  who  had  been  goilty 
of  apostacy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  distinction  between 
new  and  old  Christians  was  introduced ;  the  latter  denomination  was  a  title  of 
honor,  and  the  former  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  the  oonverted  Jews  were  oontempis- 
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onsly  called  tnarranosj — impure  men,  pigs.  With  more  or  less  fonndatloii,  they 
were  aocosed  of  horrihle  crimes.  In  their  dark  assemhlies  thej  committed,  it 
was  said,  atrocities  which  could  hardlj  be  believed,  for  the  honor  of  humanity. 
For  example,  it  was  said  that,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Christians  and  m 
contempt  of  religion,  they  crucified  Christian  children,  taking  care  to  choose  for 
the  purpose  the  greatest  day  among  Christian  solemnities.  There  is  the  often- 
repeated  history  of  the  knight  of  the  house  of  G-uzman,  who,  being  hidden  one 
night  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  whose  daughter  he  loved,  saw  a  child  crucified  al 
the  time  when  the  Christians  celebrated  the  institution  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist.  Besides  infanticide,  there  were  attributed  to  the  Jews,  sacrileges^ 
poisonings,  conspiracies,  and  other  crimes.  That  these  rumors  were  generally 
believed  by  the  people  is  proved  by  the  &ct,  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  the  professions  of  doctor,  surgeon,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper; 
this  shows  what  degree  of  confidence  was  placed  in  their  morality.  It  is  useless 
to  stay  to  examine  the  foundations  for  these  sinister  accusations.  We  are  not 
ignorant  how  far  popular  credulity  will  go,  above  all  when  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excited  feelings,  which  makes  it  view  all  things  in  the  same  light.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  these  rumors  circulated  everywhere  and  with  credit^ 
to  understand  what  must  have  been  the  public  indignation  against  the  Jews,  and 
consequently  how  natural  it  was  that  authority,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
general  mind,  should  be  ursed  to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed  is  sufficient  to.  show,  that  they 
might  have  attempted  to  act  in  concert  to  resist  the  Christians;  what  they  did 
after  t&e  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues  shows  what  they  were  capable  of  doing  on 
other  occasions.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  murder, 
the  pay  of  the  assassins,  and  the  other  expenses  required  for  the  plot,  were  col- 
lect^ by  means  of  voluntary  contributions  imposed  on  themselves  by  all  the 
Jews  of  Aragon.  Does  not  this  show  an  advanced  state  of  organization,  which 
might  have  become  fatal  if  it  had  not  been  vratched. 

In  alluding  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
on  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  as  proving  the  unpopularity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  What  more  evident  proof,  we  shall  be 
told,  can  you  have  than  the  assassination  of  the  Inquisitor  r  Is  it  not  a  sure 
sign  that  die  indignation  of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  that  they  were  quite 
opposed  to  ihe  Inquisition  ?  Would  they  otherwise  have  been  hurried  into  such 
excesses?  If  by  'the  people'  you  mean  the  Jews  and  their  descendants,  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  indeed  very  odious  to 
them;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  event  we  are  speaking 
of  gave  rise  to  a  circumstance  which  proves  just  the  reverse.  When  the  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Inquisitor  was  spread  through  the  town,  the  people  made  a  fearful 
tumult  to  avenge  his  death.  They  spread  through  the  town,  they  went  in  crowds 
in  pursuit  of  the  new  Chrittianty  so  that  a  bloody  catastrophe  would  have  ensued^ 
had  not  the  young  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Alphonsus  of  Aragon,  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  on  horseback,  and  calmed  them  by  the  assurance  that  all  the 
ligor  of  the  laws  should  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty.  Was  the  Inquisition 
ae  unpopular  as  it  has  been  represented;  and  will  it  be  said  that  its  adversaries 
were  the  majority  of  the  people?  Why,  then,  could  not  the  tumult  at  Saragossa 
have  been  avoided  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  were  no  doubt  taken  by 
the  eon^Mrators,  at  that  time  very  powerful  by  their  riches  and  influence  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  rigor  against  the  Judaizing  Christians,  there  is  a 
fret  wwthy  of  attention.  Persons  accused,  or  threatened  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
Inqiiiaition,  took  every  means  to  escape  the  action  of  that  tribunal :  ihej  left 
the  soil  of  Spain  and  went  to  Borne.  Would  those  who  imagine  that  Bome  haa 
ahmrs  been  the  hotbed  of  intoleranoe,  the  firebrand  of  persooution.  have  im»- 
gbadthiaf  Theimmb<arrf caiaes oommeneedby the Xngrowtion, andsammonad 
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from  Spain  to  Rome,  is  conntlesB,  during  the  first  fifty  jean  of  the  ezurtenee 
of  that  tribunal;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  Rome  always  inclined  to  the  side 
of  indulgence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  one  aocosed 
person  who,  by  appealing  to  Rome,  did  not  ameliorate  his  condition.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  at  that  time  is  full  of  contests  between  the  Kings  and 
Popes ;  and  we  constantly  find,  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  a  desire  to  restrain 
the  Inquisition  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  line  of  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  always  followed  aa  it  ought  to 
haye  been ;  thus  we  see  the  Popes  compelled  to  receiye  a  multitude  of  appeals, 
and  mitigate  the  lot  that  would  haye  befallen  the  appellants,  if  their  cause  had 
been  definitely  decided  in  Spain.  We  also  see  the  Pope  name  the  judge  of 
appeal,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Catholic  soyereigns,  who  desired  that  causes 
should  be  finally  decided  in  Spain :  the  first  of  these  judges  was  Dr.  Iniflo 
Manrique,  Archbishop  of  Seyille.  Neyertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  the 
same  Pope,  in  a  Bull  of  the  2d  of  August,  1488,  said  that  he  had  receiyed  new 
appeals,  made  by  a  great  number  of  the  Spaniards  of  Seyille,  who  had  not  dared 
to  address  themselyes  to  the  judge  of  appefiJ  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  Such  was 
then  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind ;  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  necessity 
of  preycnting  injustice,  or  measures  of  undue  seyerity.  The  Pope  added,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  had  recourse  to  his  justice  had  already  receiyed  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Apostolical  Penitentiary,  and  that  others  were  about  to  receiye  it; 
he  afterwards  complained  that  indulgences  granted  to  diyers  accused  persons  had 
not  been  sufficiently  respected  at  Seyille ;  in  fine,  after  seyeral  other  admoni- 
tions, he  obseryed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  mercy  towards  the  guilty  was 
more  pleasing  to  Qod  than  the  seyerity  which  it  was  desired  to  use ;  and  he 
gaye  the  example  of  the  good  Shepherd  following  the  wanderinc  sheep.  He 
ended  by  exhorting  the  sovereigns  to  treat  with  mildness  those  who  yoluntarily 
confessed  their  faults,  desiring  them  to  allow  them  to  reside  at  Seyille,  or  in 
some  other  place  they  might  choose ;  and  to  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  as  if  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy. 

Moreovor,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  appeals  admitted  at  Rome,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  the  lot  of  the  accused  was  improved,  were  foimded  on  errors 
of  form  and  injustice  committed  in  the  application  of  the  law.  If  the  accused 
had  recourse  to  Rome,  it  was  not  always  to  demand  reparation  for  an  injustice, 
but  because  they  were  sure  of  finding  indulgence.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in 
the  considerable  number  of  Spanish  refugees  convicted  at  Rome  of  having 
fallen  into  Judaism.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  found  at  one  time ; 
yet  there  was  not  one  capital  execution.  Some  penances  were  imposed  on  them, 
and  when  they  were  absolved,  they  were  free  to  return  home,  without  the  least 
mark  of  ignominy.     This  took  place  at  Rome  in  1498. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  Roman  Inquisition  was  never  known  to 
pronounce  the  execution  of  capital  pimishment,  although  the  Apostolic  See  was 
occupied  during  that  time  by  Popes  of  extreme  rigor  and  severity  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  civil  administration.  We  find  in  all  parts  of  Europe  scaffolds 
prepared  to  punish  crimes  against  religion  ;  scenes  which  sadden  the  soul  were 
everywhere  witnessed.  Rome  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  Rome,  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  represent  as  a  monster  of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Popes  have  not  preached,  like  Protestants,  universal  toleration ;  but 
facts  show  the  difference  between  the  Popes  and  Protestants.  The  Popes, 
armed  with  a  tribunal  of  intolerance,  have  not  spilled  a  drop  of  blood ;  Protest- 
ants and  philosophers  have  shed  torrents.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  victim 
to  hear  his  executioners  proclaim  toleration  ?  It  is  adding  the  bitterness  of  sar- 
casm to  his  punishment.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  the  use  which  she  made  of 
the  Inquisition,  is  {he  best  apology  of  Catholicity  against  those  who  attempt  to 
■tigmatiie  her  as  barbarous  and  sanguinary.    In  truth|  what  is  there  in  oom- 
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num  between  Catholioity  and  the  ezoessive  seTerity  employed  in  this  pkoe  w 
that,  in  the  extmordinary  ntuation  in  which  many  rival  races  were  placed,  in 
the  presence  of  danger  which  menaced  one  of  them,  or  in  the  interest  which  the 
kings  had  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  their  states,  and  socoring  their  con- 

3uests  from  all  danger  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  respect  to  Judaizing  Christians ;  and  I  am 
£Eur  from  thinking  that  the  rigor  which  it  employed  against  them  was  preferable 
to  the  mildness  recommended  and  displayed  by  the  Popes.  What  I  wish  to 
show  here  is,  that  rigor  was  the  result  of  extra(»rdinary  circumstances, — ^the 
effect  of  the  national  spirit,  and  of  the  severity  of  customs  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  Catholicity  cannot  be  reproached  with  excesses  committed  for  these 
different  reasons.  Still  more,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  all  the  inBtructions  of  the  Popes  relating  to  the  Inquisition ;  if  we  observe 
their  manifest  inclination  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  mildness,  and  to 
suppress  the  marks  of  ignominy  with  which  the  guilty,  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, were  stigmatized,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Popes  had  not 
feared  to  displease  the  kings  too  much,  and  to  excite  divisions  which  mi^t 
have  been  fatal,  their  measures  would  have  been  carried  still  further.  If  we 
recollect  the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  respect  to  the  noisy  affiur  of 
the  claims  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  we  shall  see  to  which  side  the  court  of  Bome 
leaned. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  intolerance  with  regard  to  the  Judaizers,  let  us  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  disposition  of  Luther  towards  the  Jews.  Does  it  not  seem 
that  the  pretended  reformer,  the  founder  of  independence  of  thought,  the  furi* 
ous  declaimer  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Popes,  should  have 
been  animated  with  the  most  humane  sentiments  towards  that  people  ?  No 
doubt  the  eulogists  of  this  chieftain  of  Protestantism  ought  to  think  thus  also. 
I  am  sorry  for  them ;  but  history  will  not  allow  us  to  partake  of  this  delusion. 
According  to  all  appearances,  if  the  apostate  monk  had  found  himself  in  the 
place  of  Torquemada,  the  Judaizers  would  not  have  been  in  a  better  position. 
What,  then,  was  the  system  advised  by  Luther,  according  to  Seckendorf,  one 
of  his  apologists  ?  ^^  Their  synagogues  ought  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses 
puUed  down,  their  prayer-books,  Uie  Talmud,  and  even  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  taken  from  them ;  their  rabbis  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  teach, 
and  be  compelled  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  hard  labor/'  The  Inquisition,  at 
least^  did  not  proceed  against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  Judaizers ;  that  is, 
against  those  who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity,  relapsed  into  their 
errors,  and  added  sacrilefle  to  their  apostacy,  by  the  external  profession  of  a 
oreed  which  they  detested  in  secret,  and  which  they  profaned  by  the  exercise 
of  their  old  religion.  But  Luther  extended  his  severity  to  the  Jews  themselves; 
80  that,  according  to  his  doctrines,  no  reproach  can  be  made  against  the  sove- 
reigQ  who  expelled  the  Jews  from  their  dominions. 

The  Moors  and  the  Mooriscoes  no  less  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  that  time ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews  may 
be  applied  to  them  with  some  modifications.  They  were  also  an  abhorred  race 
-—a  race  which  had  been  contended  with  f<Hr  eight  centuries.  When  thej 
retained  their  religion,  the  Moors  inspired  hatred;  when  they  abjured  it,  mis- 
trost;  the  Popes  interested  themselves  in  their  favor  also  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
We  ought  to  remark  a  Bull  issued  in  1530,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
quite  evangelical :  it  is  there  said,  that  the  ignorance  of  these  nations  is  one  of 
me  principal  causes  of  their  faults  and  errors;  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to 
render  their  conversion  solid  and  sincere  was,  according  to  the  recommendation 
oontained  in  this  Bull,  to  endeavor  to  enlighten  their  mmds  with  sound  doctrine. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  Pone  mnted  to  Charles  Y.  the  Bull  which  released 
him  firom  the  oath  taken  in  me  Cortes  of  Sangoisa  in  the  year  1619;  an  <mA, 
ft  sS 
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by  which  he  had  enflaged  not  to  make  any  change  with  req)eot  to  the  Moon; 
whereby,  it  is  said,  ue  Emperor  was  enabled  to  complete  their  expnlaion.  Bnl^ 
we  must  obiterve,  that  the  Pope  for  a  long  time  resbted  thai  conoeaBion;  aad, 
that  if  he  at  lengUi  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  only 
becaose  he  thought  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  was  indispennble  to  aeonrB 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  ESmperor, 
and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  better  judge;  the  latter,  placed  at  a  great  distuiee^ 
could  not  know  the  real  state  of  things  in  detail.  Moreover,  it  was  not  the 
Spanish  monarch  alone  who  thought  so;  it  is  related  that  Francis  L,  when  a 
prisoner  at  Madrid,  one  day  conversing  with  Charles  Y.,  told  him  that  tran- 
quillity would  never  be  established  in  Spain,  if  the  Moors  and  Moorisooea 
not  expelled. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

8100ND  EPOCH  OF  THE  INQXnSITION  IN  SPAIN. 

It  has  been  said  that  Philip  11.  founded  a  new  Inquisition  in  Spain,  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns;  at  the  same  time  the  Inquisition 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  receives  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  which  is 
refused  to  that  of  their  successors.  At  the  very  outset,  we  find  an  important 
historical  mistake  in  this  assertion.  Philip  did  not  establish  a  new  Inquisition; 
he  maintained  that  which  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  left  him,  and  which 
Charles  Y.,  his  father  and  predecessor,  had  particularly  recommended  to  him 
by  will.  The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  the  project  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  excuses  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  blames  with  severity  that  of  Philip  11. ;  it  attempts  to  make  all  the 
hmt  and  odium  fall  on  that  prince.  An  illustrious  French  writer,  very  recently 
treating  of  this  important  Question,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  same 
errors,  with  that  candor  which  sometimes  accompanies  genius.  '^  There  were," 
says  M.  Lacordaire,  "m  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  two  solemn  periods,  whidi 
must  not  be  confounded;  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Granada,  their 
last  asylum;  the  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  under  Philip  11.,  when 
Plrotestantism  threatened  to  propagate  itself  in  Spain.  The  Committee  of  the 
Cortes  has  perfectly  distinguished  these  two  epochs;  and  while  it  stigmatiies 
the  Inquisition  of  Philip  II.,  expresses  itself  with  moderation  with  respect  to 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.''  After  these  words  the  writer  quotes  a  text, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  Philip  II.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Inquisition ;  if 
that  institution  attained  in  the  end  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  it  was  owing,  it 
says,  to  the  refined  policy  of  that  prince.  We  read,  a  little  further  on,  that 
Philip  II.  was  the  inventor  of  the  auUnia'/if  to  terrify  heretics;  and  that  the 
first  of  these  bloody  spectacles  was  seen  at  Seville  in  1559.  (Mhnaire  pour  le 
ritahlisiement  de  fOrdre  dts  Frh^  Precheurs,  chap,  vi.^  Setting  aside  the 
historical  mistake  with  respect  to  the  auto^a-fh^  it  is  well  known  that  neither 
the  BanbenitoB  nor  the  fagots  were  the  invention  of  Philip  11.  Such  mistakes 
easily  escape  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  alluding  to  a  fact  incidentally;  if  we 
brinff  forward  this  one,  it  is  because  it  contains  an  accusation  against  a  mo- 
narch to  whom,  for  a  long  time,  too  little  justice  has  been  done.  Philip  IL 
eontinued  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessors;  if  they  are 
excused,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  directed  the  Inquisition  against  the  apostate  Jews;  why  could  not 
Philip  n.  avail  himself  of  it  against  Protestants?  But  I  shall  be  told  ho 
abused  hb  right  and  carried  rig(Hr  to  excess.    Certainly  there  was  not  move 
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mdnlgenoe  in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Are  the  nnmerons  ezeou- 
tiona  at  Seville  and  other  places  forgotten  ?  Or  what  Mariana  says  in  his 
history,  and  the  public  measures  taken  by  the  Popes  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  excessive  severity?  The  words  quoted  against  Philip  11.  are  taken 
from  the  work  called  La  InqutciMn  nn  nuucura  (the  Inquisition  unveiled,) 
published  in  Spain  in  1811.  We  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  authority, 
when  we  know  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  distinguished  till  his  death  by 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Spanish  kings.  The  book  bears  the  name  of  Nathanael 
Jomtob;  but  the  real  author  is  a  well-known  Spaniard,  who,  in  his  latter  writ- 
ings, seems  to  have  undertaken  to  avenge,  by  his  unbounded  exaggerations  and 
funous  invectives,  all  that  he  had  previously  attacked;  a  writer  who  assails, 
with  an  intolerable  partiality,  all  that  presents  itself  before  him — ^religion, 
country,  classes  of  society,  individuals,  and  opinions — ^insulting  and  tearing  to 
pieces  all,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sally  of  passion^  and  not  even  sparing 
the  men  of  his  own  party.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  this  writer  regarded 
Philip  II.  as  Protestants  and  philosophers  do,  that  is,  as  a  monarch  pla^  on 
the  earth  for  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  of  humanity, — a  monster  of  Machia- 
vellianism, anxious  to  diffuse  darkness,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  safety 
in  his  cruelty  and  perfidy?  I  will  not  undertake  to  justify,  on  all  points,  the 
policy  of  Philip  U. ;  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  exaggerations  in  the  eulo- 
giums  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  given  to  that  prince.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Protestants  and  the  political  enemies  of 
Philip  II.  have  ever  been  careful  to  denounce  him.  And  do  you  know  why 
Protestants  have  done  this  ?  It  is  because  it  was  he  who  prevented  Protestant- 
ism from  penetrating  into  Spain;  it  was  he  who,  at  that  period  of  agitation, 
maintained  the  cause  of  Catholicity.  Let  us  set  aside  the  great  events  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  which  each  one  will  judse  as  he  pleases;  let  us  limit  our- 
selves to  Spain.  We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the  introduction  of  Protestant- 
ism into  that  country  was  imminent  and  inevitable  without  the  system  which 
he  pursued.  Whether  Philip  used  the  Inquisition  for  political  purposes,  in 
certain  cases,  is  not  the  question  we  have  to  examine  here;  but  at  least  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  ambitious  projects;  it 
was  an  institution  strengthened  and  maintained  in  presence  of  an  imminent 
danger. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  at  this  time,  that  Pro- 
testantism began  to  spread  in  an  incredible  manner  in  Spain;  eminent  ecclesias- 
tlcs,  monks,  nuns,  seculars  of  distinction,  in  a  word,  individuals  of  the  most 
influential  classes,  were  attached  to  the  new  errors.  Could  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
testants to  introduce  their  creed  into  Spain  remain  altogether  unproductive, 
when  they  employed  every  stratagem  in  their  ardor  to  introduce  their  books? 
They  went  so  far  as  to  place  their  prohibited  writings  in  casks  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy  wine,  with  so  much  art  as  to  deceive  the  custom-house  men : 
thus  wrote  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

To  perceive  the  whole  danger,  it  is  enough  to  observe  with  attention  the  state 
of  minds  in  Spain  at  this  time ;  besides,  incontestable  facts  come  in  support  of 
oonjectiires.  The  Protestants,  taking  great  care  to  declaim  against  abuses, 
represented  themselves  as  reformers,  and  labored  to  draw  to  their  side  all  who 
were  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  reform.  This  desire  for  reform  had  ex- 
istod  for  a  long  time  in  the  Church ;  but  with  some  it  was  inspired  by  bad  inten- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  specious  name  of  reform  concealed  the  real  intention 
ol  many,  which  was  to  destroy.  At  the  same  time,  with  some  sincere  Catholics, 
tUs  dMure,  although  pure  in  principle,  went  to  imprudent  zeal,  and  reached  an 
fU-fegolated  ardor.  It  is  probable  that  such  zeal,  carried  to  too  |peat  an  extent, 
WIS,  with  many,  changed  into  acrimony ;  thence  a  certain  fiioihty  in  reoeivins 
Urn  insidioiis  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.    Many  people  who  had 
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benn  with  indiscreet  leal,  perhaps  fell  into  exaggeration,  then  into  bittemwi^ 
and  finally  into  heresy.  Spain  was  not  exempt  from  this  dispoaition  of  mindi 
from  whence  the  course  of  cTents  might  have  drawn  very  bitter  resfiiltiy  if  JEV^ 
tettantism  had  obtained  any  footing  on  oar  soil.  We  know  that  the  Sptaiazdf 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  distinguished  themselves  by  Uieir  reforming  msI,  and 
their  boldness  in  expressing  their  opinions.  Let  us  remark,  moreover,  that  reli- 
gious discord  being  once  introduced  into  a  country,  minds  are  excited  by  dii- 
putes,  they  are  irritated  by  frequent  shocks,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
respectable  men  precipitate  themselves  into  excesses  which  they  w<mld  have 
abhorred  a  short  time  oefore.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  precision  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  rigor  had  been  at  all  relaxed  on  this  point.  Certain  it  is^ 
that,  when  reading  some  passages  of  Luis  Vives,  of  Arias  Montanns,  of  Car- 
ransa,  and  of  the  consultation  of  Melchior  Cano,  we  can  fieinoy  we  find,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  minds,  a  sort  of  disquietude  and  agitation,  which  may  beat  be 
oompared  to  those  heavy  murmurings  which  announce  from  afar  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  a  tempest. 

The  famous  trial  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Fray  Bartolom^  de  Cananu, 
is  one  of  the  facts  which  are  most  frequently  cited  to  show  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  certainly  cannot  see  without 
emotion,  shut  up  in  prison  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  honored  with  the  intimate  confidenoe  of 
Philip  n.  and  the  Queen  of  England,  allied  in  friendship  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time,  and  known  to  all  Christendom  by  the  brilliant  part 
which  he  had  played  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  process  lasted  seventeen 
years;  and  although  the  cause  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  Arohbishq) 
must  have  found  powerful  friends,  a  declaration  of  innocence  in  his  fiivor  oould 
not  be  obtained.  Without  staying  to  notice  the  many  incidents  of  a  cause  so 
long  and  so  complicated,  without  insisting  on  the  more  or  less  reason  which  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  Carranza  may  have  afforded  for  suspicions  against  his 
fiuth,  I  am  quite  certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  in  his  own  conscience  and  be- 
fore God,  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  Here  is  a  proof  that  places  my  opinion 
beyond  a  doubt.  A  short  time  after  the  judgment  was  given,  he  fell  ill ;  his 
malady  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  the  sacraments  were  administered  to 
him.  At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Viaticum,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse,  he  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  never  left  the 
Catholic  futh,  that  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  all  the  accusations  made 
against  him ;  and  he  confirmed  his  declaration  by  calling  to  witness  Qod,  in 
whose  presence  he  was,  whom  he  was  about  to  receive  under  the  most  sBcnd 
roecies,  and  before  whose  awful  tribunal  he  was  in  a  few  moments  to  appear. 
This  pathetic  act  drew  tears  from  all  present;  all  suspicions  against  him  were  dis- 
sipated as  by  a  breath,  and  a  new  sympathy  was  added  to  that  which  his  continued 
misfortunes  had  excited.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  declaration,  as  a  magnificent  epitaph  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  whioh  oer- 
tainly  would  not  have  been  allowed  if  there  had  been  the  least  doubt  of  it.  It 
certainly  would  be  rash  to  refuse  to  believe  a  declaration  so  explicit  from  the 
mouth  of  such  a  man  as  Carranza,  expiring,  and  in  the  presence  of  Jesos  Christ 
Himself. 

After  having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  knowledge,  virtues,  and  misfortunes  of 
Carranza,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  whether,  whatever  may  have  been  tiie 
purity  of  his  conscience,  it  can  be  justly  said  that  his  trial  was  a  perfidious 
intrigue,  carried  on  by  envy  and  hatred.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
immense  procedure  in  this  case ;  but  since  allusion  has  been  made  to  it  to  con- 
demn Philip  II.  and  the  adversaries  of  Carranza,  I  wish,  in  my  turn,  to  make 
some  observations,  to  endeavor  to  place  the  affair  in  its  proper  light.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  trial  devoid  of  all  founduion  should  have 
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had  80  eztraordinaiy  a  duration  ?  At  least  there  must  have  been  some  appear- 
ance of  it  Besides^  if  the  cause  had  been  decided  in  Spain,  the  length  of  the 
trial  might  not  have  been  so  extraordinary.  But  it  was  not  so ;  the  cause  re- 
mained pending  in  Rome  many  years.  Were  the  judges  so  blind  or  so  wicked 
that  they  could  not  discover  the  calumny,  or  that  they  wanted  the  virtue  to 
destroy  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  as  clear  and  evident  as  it  has  been  pre- 
tended? It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  intrigues  of  Philip  II.,  who  was 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Archbishop,  prevented  the  truth  from 
appearing ;  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  we  not  the  difficulties  which  the  king 
inade  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  transferred  to  Rome  ?  It  was  necessary,  it  is 
said,  for  Pius  Y.  to  effect  this  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  I  will  not 
deny  that  Philip  11.  attempted  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  wished  for  a  sentence  little  fiivorable  to  the  illustrious  accused.  Yet,  before 
deciding  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  was  criminal,  we  must  know  whether  he 
acted  thus  from  personal  resentment,  from  conviction,  or  from  the  suspicion  that 
the  Archbishop  inclined  towards  Lutheranism.  Carranza,  before  his  disgrace, 
was  highly  favored  and  esteemed  by  Philip,  as  appears  from  the  missions  which 
were  confided  to  him  in  England,  and  from  his  elevation  to  the  first  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  in  Spain.  How,  then,  can  we  presume  that  so  much  good-will  was 
converted  on  a  sudden  into  personal  and  violent  hatred  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least, 
necessary  that  history  should  afford  a  &ct  in  support  of  this  conjecture  ?  Now, 
I  find  this  nowhere  in  history,  nor  am  I  aware  that  others  have  done  so.  If 
Philip  took  so  decided  a  part  against  the  Archbishop,  it  was  evidently  because 
he  believed,  or  strongly  suspected  him  of  being  heretical.  In  that  case,  Philip 
may  have  been  rash,  imprudent— all  that  you  please ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  by  low  ani- 
mosi^. 

Other  men  of  the  time  were  equally  accused.  Among  the  rest,  Melchior 
Cano.  Gairanza  himself  seemed  to  be  suspicious ;  he  bitterly  complained  that 
Melchior  Cano  had  ventured  to  say  thai  the  Archbishop  was  as  heretical  as 
Luther.  But  Salasar  de  Mendoza,  when  relating  the  &ct  in  the  life  of  Car- 
ranca,  asserts  that  Cano,  hearing  this,  openly  denied  it,  saying,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Lideed,  the  mind  is  easily  inclined  to  believe  him ;  men 
with  intellects  as  favored  as  his,  have,  in  their  own  dignity,  too  powerful  a  pre- 
servative against  baseness,  to  allow  them  to  be  suspected  of  playing  the  infamous 
part  of  calumniators. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Carransa  in  private  hatred  or  jealousy ;  it  is  found  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  in  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  himself.  The 
mve  symptoms  which  produced  alarm  lest  Protestantism  might  make  prose- 
qrtes  in  Spain ;  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants  to  introduce  their  books  and  emis- 
saries there ;  Uie  experience  of  what  happened  in  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  France,  created  so  much  dread  in  men's  minds,  rendered 
them  so  fearftd  and  mistrustful,  that  the  least  suspicion  of  error,  above  all,  in 
persons  elevated  in  dignity  or  distinguished  for  their  knowledge,  occasioned  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension.  We  are  aware  of  the  hot  disputes  which  took  place 
with  respect  to  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp  and  Arias  Montanus,  and  we  are  not 
iimorant  of  the  sufferings  of  the  famous  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  some  other 
iBustrious  men  of  thni  time.  Another  conjuncture  which  contributed  to  push 
thingp  to  extremes  was,  the  political  situation  of  Spain  with  respect  to  strangers. 
The  Spanish  monarchy  had  too  many  enemies  and  rivals  for  her  not  to  have 
leaaon  to  fear  that  heresy,  in  the  hands  of  her  adversaries,  would  become  a 
means  of  introducing  discoid  and  civil  war  into  her  bosom.  These  causes  united| 
naturally  rendered  Philip  suspicious  and  mistrustful ;  the  hatred  of  heresy  oom- 
Uningin  his  mind  with  the  deare  of  self-preeervationi  he  showed  himself  severe 
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aad  inezonble  with  respect  to  all  that  could  affect  the  purify  of  Umi  GatlioB» 
fidth  in  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  aoknowled^  that  the  character  of  Canaim 
was  not  ezaotlvwhat  was  required,  in  such  critical  times,  to  avoid  all  dangefoos 
wanderings.  We  perceive,  in  reading  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  acute  penetration,  of  vast  erudition,  of  profound  learning,  of 
severe  character,  and  of  a  heart  generous  and  frank.  He  spoke  his  thoogfats 
without  circumlocution,  without  regard  to  the  displeasure  which  his  words  might 

give  to  this  person  or  that.  When  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  an  abase, 
e  pointed  it  out  and  condemned  it  openly,  wherein  he  resembled  his  supposed 
adversary,  Melchior  Cano,  in  more  features  than  one.  The  accusations  against 
him  in  the  trial  were  founded,  not  only  on  his  writings,  but  also  on  some  of  his 
sermons  and  private  conversations.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  he  exceeded  the 
just  limits ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  tone  whidi 
we  find  in  his  works,  must  have  expressed  himself  viva  voce  with  great  f((»ee, 
and  perhaps  with  excessive  boldness.  It  must  be  added,  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  that  when  treating  of  justification,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism, 
he  does  not  explain  himself  with  all  the  clearness  desirable,  and  is  wanting  in 
the  simplicity  required  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times.  Men  versed 
in  this  delicate  matter  know  how  delicate  certain  points  are.  These  points  were 
then  the  subject  of  the  errors  of  Germany;  and  it  maybe  easily  imagined  how 
much  the  attention  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  words  of  Carrania,  and  how 
alarming  the  least  shadow  of  ambiguity  must  have  been.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
Rome  he  was  not  acquitted  of  all  the  accusations ;  he  was  compelled  to  abjure 
a  series  of  propositions,  with  respect  to  which  he  was  judged  liable  to  suspicion; 
and  some  penances  were  imposed  on  him.  Carranza  on  his  death-bed  protested 
his  innocence ;  but  he  took  care  to  declare  that  he  did  not  regard  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope  as  unjust.  The  explanation  of  the  enigma  is  this :  the  innocence 
of  the  heart  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  prudence  of  the  lips. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  famous  cause  because  it  involves  considerations  which 
strikingly  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Those  considerations  have,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  showing  the  truth  in  its  proper  light,  and  prevent  every  thing 
being  explained  according  to  the  wretched  measure  of  the  malice  of  men.  There 
is  unhappily  a  tendency  to  explain  all  in  this  way;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  men  too  often  give  a  just  foundation  for  it ;  yet,  whenever  there  is  no  evi- 
dent necessity  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  condemnation.  The  picture 
of  the  history  of  humanity  is  sombre  enough  in  itself;  let  us  not  take  pleasure 
in  darkening  it  still  more  by  new  stains.  We  often  call  crime  that  which  was 
only  ignorance.  Man  is  inclined  to  evil ;  but  he  is  not  less  subject  to  error,  and 
error  is  not  always  culpable. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  to  Protestants  themselves  were  owing  the  rigor  and 
anxious  mistrust  which  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  displayed  at  that  time.  They 
excited  a  religious  revolution ;  and  it  is  a  constant  law,  that  all  revolutions 
either  destroy  the  power  assailed,  or  render  it  more  harsh  and  severe.  What 
before  was  looked  upon  as  indifferent,  is  now  considered  as  suspected;  and  what, 
in  all  other  circumstances,  would  only  have  appeared  a  &ult,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Men  are  in  continual  dread  of  seeing  liberty  converted  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  as  revolutions  destroy  all,  while  they  profess  to  reform,  whoever 
ventures  to  speak  of  reform,  runs  the  risk  of  being  blamed  as  a  disturber.  Even 
prudent  conduct  is  stigmatized  as  hypocritical  caution ;  frank  and  sincere  lan- 
guage is  termed  insolence  and  dangerous  suggestion ;  reserve  is  a  concealm^it 
full  of  cunning ;  even  silence  itself  assumes  a  meaning — ^it  becomes  alarming 
dissimulation.  We  have  seen  so  many  things  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  that  we 
are  placed  in  an  incomparable  situation  easily  to  understand  the  various  phases 
of  tne  history  of  humanity.     It  is  an  tmdoubted  fact,  that  Plrotestantism  pro- 
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dnced  a  reaction  in  Spain.  Its  errors  and  excesses  were  the  reason  why  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  infinitely  restrained  the  liberty  which  had  been 
preyioosly  enjoyed  in  all  that  related  to  reliction.  Spain  was  preserved  from  the 
Protestant  doctrineS|  when  all  the  probabilities  were  in  &vor  of  their  being 
introduced  there,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
obtained  without  extraordinary  efforts.  Spain,  at  that  time,  appears  to  me  like 
a  place  besieged  by  a  powerful  enemy,  where  the  leaders  continually  watched, 
not  only  against  attacks  from  without,  but  also  against  treason  from  within.  I 
will  confirm  these  observations  by  an  example,  which  will  serve  for  many  others. 
Let  us  remember  what  took  place  with  respect  to  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
we  shall  then  have  an  idea  of  what  passed  with  relation  to  all  the  rest,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  things.  I  have  before  me  a  testimony  of  what  I 
have  just  said,  as  respectable  as  it  is  worthy  of  interest — that  of  Garranza  him- 
self. Hear  what  he  says  in  his  prologue  to  his  commentaries  on  the  ChristiaQ 
Catechism :  '^  Before  the  heresies  of  Luther  had  come  from  the  infernal  regions 
to  the  light  of  this  world,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulvar 
tongue  were  anywhere  forbidden.  In  Spain,  Bibles  were  translated  into  it  oy 
order  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  and  Jews  were 
allowed  to  live  among  the  Christians  according  to  their  own  law.  Afrer  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  the  judges  of  religion  found  that  some  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  to  our  holy  faith  instructed  their  children  in 
Judaism,  and  taught  them  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  by  means  of 
those  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  they  took  care  to  have  printed  in  Italy, 
in  the  town  of  Ferrara.  This  is  the  real  cause  why  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
were  forbidden  in  Spain ;  but  the  possession  and  reading  of  them  were  always 
allowed  to  colleges  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  to  persons  of  distinction  above 
all  suspicion."     Carranza  continues  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  these 

SrohibitioDs  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries;  then  he  adds:  ''In 
pain,  which  was,  and  still  is,  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  Grod,  pure  from  the 
cockle,  care  was  taken  to  forbid  generally  all  the  translations  of  tne  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  order  to  prevent  strangers  having  an  opportunity  of 
holding  controversy  with  simple  and  ignorant  persons,  and  also  because  they 
had,  and  still  have,  experience  of  certain  particular  cases,  and  of  the  errors 
which  began  to  arise  in  Spain  frx)m  the  ill-understood  reading  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible.  What  I  have  just  stated  is  the  real  history  of  what  took  place ; 
this  is  why  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  prohibited.'' 

This  curious  passage  of  Carranza  shows  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  progress  of 
things.  At  first  there  was  no  prohibition ;  but  the  abuse  committed  by  the 
Jews  provoked  one,  although  still  confined,  as  we  have  just  seen,  within  certain 
limits.  Afterwards  came  the  Protestants,  upsetting  all  Europe  by  means  of 
their  Bibles ;  Spain  is  threatened  with  the  intxtxluction  of  the  new  errors ;  it  is 
discovered  that  some  persons  have  been  misled  bv  the  fcdse  interpretation  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Bible ;  they  are  compelled  to  take  away  this  weapon 
frovn  these  strangers,  who  attempt  to  use  it  to  seduce  simple  people :  from  that 
time  the  prohibition  becomes  rigorous  and  general. 

To  return  to  Philip  11.,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  monarch  was  one  of  the 
firmest  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  in  him  was  personified  the 
policy  of  the  faithful  ages,  amid  the  vertigo  which,  under  the  impulse  of  Pro- 
testantism, had  taken  possession  of  European  policy.  If  the  Catholic  Churoh| 
amid  these  great  perturbations,  could  reckon  on  a  powerful  protection  from  the 
princes  of  uie  earth,  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  Philip  U.  This  a^ 
was  critical  and  decisive  in  Europe.  K  it  is  true  that  he  was  unfortunate  in 
Flanders,  it  is  not  less  undoubted  that  hb  power  and  ability  afforded  a  counter- 
poise to  the  Protestant  power,  which  prevented  it  making  itself  master  of  Bur 
<iop«.    Even  supposing  that  the  efforts  of  Philip  had  only  the  resoli  of  g^uning 
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ibf»f  by  breakmg  the  first  shook  of  the  Protestant  polioj,  this  wm  boI  m  sKA 
fervioe  rendered  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  then  attacked  on  so  many  lideB.  WEst 
would  have  happened  to  Eoropei  if  Protestantism  had  been  introdacad  iiifti 
Bptin  as  into  Frimoe  ?  if  the  Hngaenots  had  been  able  to  oonnt  on  the  aasiit- 
ance  of  the  Peninsula  ?  And  what  would  have  haroened  in  Italy^  if  aha  had 
not  been  held  in  respect  by  the  power  of  Philip?  Would  not  the  sectarici  of 
Germany  have  succeeded  in  introducing  their  errors  thero  ?  Here  I  appeal  ta 
all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  historr,  whether,  if  Philip  had  abandoned  his 
much-decried  policy,  the  Catholic  religion  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing itself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  seeea- 
sity  of  existing  only  as  a  tolerated  reli^on  in  the  generality  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  ?  Now,  we  know  what  this  toleration  is  worth  to  the  Catholic  Ghnrok; 
England  has  told  us  for  centuries ;  Prussia  shows  us  at  this  moment^  and  Rnana 
adds  her  testimony  in  a  manner  still  more  lamentable.  Such  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II.  One  is  forced  to  allow  that,  consi- 
dered in  this  ¥ray,  that  prince  is  a  great  historical  personage,-— one  of  those  who 
have  left  the  deepest  marks  on  the  policy  of  the  age  which  followed,— one  of 
those  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  after  them  on  the  course  of  eventa. 

Spaniards,  who  anathematise  the  founder  of  the  Escurial,  have  you,  then,  flM> 
gotten  our  history,  or  do  you  esteem  it  of  no  value  ?  Do  you  stiginatiie  him 
aa  an  odious  tvrant  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  denying  his  dory,  in  covering 
it  with  iguommy,  you  efface  a  feature  of  your  own  glory,  and  throw  into  the 
mud  the  diadem  which  encircled  the  brows  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  If  yon 
cannot  pardon  Philip  II.  for  having  sustained  the  Inquisition, — ^if  that  rea- 
son alone  obliees  you  to  load  his  name  with  execration,  do  the  same  with  his 
illustrious  father,  Charles  Y . ;  and,  going  back  to  Isabella  of  Castillo,  write 
also  on  the  list  of  the  tyrants  and  scourees  of  humanity  that  name  which  was 
venerated  by  both  worlds,  and  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  glory  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  monarehy.  They  all  took  part  in  the  fact  which  excites  your  in- 
dication ;  do  not  curse  some,  while  you  lavish  hypocritical  indulgence  on  the 
others.  If  that  indulgence  is  found  in  your  words,  it  is  that  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality which  beats  in  your  bosom  compels  you  to  partiality — ^to  inconsiBtenoy : 
you  recoil  when  you  are  about  to  efface  the  glories  of  Spain  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen — ^to  wither  all  her  laurels — ^to  deny  your  country.  We  have  nothing 
left,  unfortunately,  but  great  recollections ;  let  us  at  least  avoid  despising  them: 
these  recollections  are,  in  a  nation,  like  the  titles  of  ancient  nobility  in  a  fallen 
fiunily;  they  raise  the  mind,  they  fortify  the  soul  in  adversity;  and,  nouriahing 
hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  they  serve  to  prepare  what  is  to  come. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain  would 
have  been,  as  in  other  countries,  civil  war ;  and  this  war  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  us  than  to  other  people,  because  the  circumstances  were  much  more 
critical  for  us.  The  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarehy  could  not  have  resisted  the 
shocks  and  disturbances  of  intestine  dissension;  the  different  parts  were  so 
heterogeneous  among  themselves,  and  were  so  slightly  united,  that  the  least 
blow  would  have  parted  them.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
varre and  Aragon  were  very  different  from  those  of  Castillo ;  a  lively  feeling  of 
independence,  supported  by  frequent  meetings  of  their  own  Cortes,  was  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  those  unconquered  nations ;  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  not 
pleasing  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  other  provinces,  factions  were  not  wanting 
to  distract  the  country.  The  monarchy  would  have  been  miserably  divided  at  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  head  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Africa  and 
America.  The  Moors  were  still  in  sight  of  our  coasts;  the  Jews  had  not  had 
time  to  forget  Spain  :  certainly  both  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  con- 
juncture to  raise  themselves  by  means  of  our  discords.    On  the  policy  of 
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depended  not  only  the  tnaqiiillityy  but  perhaps  even  the  ezutenoe  of  the  Sp*- 
Bidi  monaiehy.  He  is  new  aociued  of  having  been  a  tyrant;  if  he  had  por- 
soed  another  oonrse,  he  would  have  been  taxed  with  incapadty  and  weakness 

One  of  the  most  nnjnst  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  religion  against  her  friends 
is,  to  attribute  bad  faith  to  them,  to  aooose  them  of  having  in  every  thing  fiJse 
intentions,  tortaons  and  interested  views.  When  they  sp^  of  the  Machiavel- 
lianism of  Philip  II.,  they  suppose  that  the  Inquisition,  while  apparently  only 
religious  in  its  object,  was,  in  reality,  an  obedient  instrument  or  policy  in  the 
hands  of  a  eraflty  monarch.  Nothing  is  more  specious  to  the  man  in  whose 
eyes  history  is  only  a  matter  for  piquant  and  malicious  observations ;  but  no- 
thing is  more  fidse  according  to  fiicts.  Some  people,  seeing  in  the  Inquisition 
an  extraordinary  tribunal,  have  not  been  able  to  imagine  the  existence  of  that 
exceptional  tribunal,  without  supposing,  in  the  monarch  who  sustained  and  en- 
couraged it,  profound  reasons,  and  views  carried  much  further  than  appears  on 
the  sur&oe  of  things.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  an  epoch  has  its 
spirit,  its  own  manner  of  regarding  things,  its  own  system  of  action,  both  in 
doing  good  and  in  preventing  evil.  During  those  times,  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  appealed  to  fire  and  sword  to  decide  questions  of  religion,  when  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  burnt  their  adversaries,  when  England,  raince,  and  (Ger- 
many assisted  at  the  bloodiest  scenes,  to  bring  a  heretic  to  the  scaffold  was  a 
natural  and  customary  thing,  which  gave  no  shock  to  prevailing  ideas.  We 
feel  our  hair  grow  stiff  on  our  heads  at  the  mere  idea  of  burning  a  man  alive. 
Placed  in  society  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  considerably  diminished; 
accustomed  to  hve  among  men  who  have  a  different  religion,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all ;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  could  be  at  that  time 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  heretics  or  the  impious  led  to  punishment  But, 
if  we  read  the  authors  of  the  time,  we  shall  see  the  immense  difference  on  this 
point  between  their  manners  and  ours ;  and  we  shall  remark,  that  our  language 
of  moderation  and  toleration  would  not  even  have  been  understood  by  the  man  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Do  you  know  what  Garranza  himself,  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  Inqui* 

sition,  thought  of  this  matter  ?    Every  time  that  he  has  occasion  to  touch  on 

this  point  in  the  work  which  I  have  quoted,  he  expresses  the  ideas  of  his  timCi 

without  even  staying  to  prove  them ;  he  gives  them  as  undoubted  principles. 

In  England,  with  Queen  Mary,  he  did  not  fear  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  the 

rigor  with  which  heretics  ought  to  be  treated;  and  he  was  certainly  hr  from 

■Qspeeting  that  his  name  would  one  day  be  made  use  of  to  attack  this  intole- 

ranee.     Kings  and  peoples,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  were  all  agreed  on  this 

point.     WhaA  would  be  said  now-Srdays  of  a  king  who  would  carry  with  his  own 

hands  the  wood  to  bum  heretics,  and  would  condemn  blasphemers  to  have  their 

tongues  pierced  vrith  a  hot  iron  ?    Now,  the  first  of  these  things  is  related  of 

St  Ferdinand,  and  we  know  that  the  seocmd  was  done  by  St.  Louis.     We  now 

exclaim  in  seeing  Philip  II.  assisting  at  an  atUenkir/S;  but,  if  we  consider  that 

the  court,  the  great  men,  all  that  was  most  select  in  society,  surrounded  the 

king  on  these  occasions,  we  shall  understand  that,  if  this  spectacle  is  horrible 

snd  intolerable  to  us,  it  was  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  men,  widely  different 

from  us  in  ideas  and  feelings.     And  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  were  forced 

there  by  the  will  of  the  monarch, — that  they  were  compelled  to  obey :  this  wss 

not  the  effdct  of  the  monarch's  will ;  it  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of 

the  age.    No  monarch  would  have  been  sufliciently  powerful  to  perform  such  a 

eoremoiiy,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  opposed  to  it ;  besides,  no  monarch 

is  so  haid  and  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  Uie  times  in  which  he 

Kves.     Sappose  the  most  absolute  despot  of  our  time,  Napoleon,  at  the  height 

of  his  power,  or  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  see  whether  they  ooold 

Hens  tMale  the  manneit  of  the  age. 

2S  T 
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An  anecdote  is  related  which  b  little  adapted  to  oonfinn  the  ofnnioii  of  thon 
who  assert  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  politico  instmment  in  the  haadf  of  Phflip. 
As  it  paints  in  a  curious  and  interesting  manner  the  customs  and  ideas  of  Ae 
age,  1  will  insert  it  here.  Philip  II.  held  his  court  at  Madrid;  a  oertam 
preacher,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  presence  of  the  king,  advanced,  that  mm- 
reu/M  had  an  absolute  power  over  the  permms  a$  wdl  om  over  ike  property  of  tk&kr 
tubfecti.  The  proposition  was  not  of  a  nature  to  displease  a  king ;  the  preacher 
at  one  blow  reheved  kings  from  all  control  over  tne  exercise  of  their  power. 
Now,  it  seems  that  at  that  time  all  men  were  not  in  such  abject  subjection  to 
despotic  control  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe ;  some  one  was  found  to  danouDce 
to  tne  Inquisition  the  words  in  which  the  pr^u$her  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
flatter  the  absolute  power  of  kings.  Surely  the  orator  had  chosen  a  secure 
asylum ;  and  our  readers  mi^  well  suppose  that  this  denunciation  coming  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  Philip,  the  Inquisition  would  have  maintained  a 
prudent  silence.  Yet  it  was  not  so  :  the  Inquisition  made  an  inquiry,  found 
the  proposition  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  preacher,  who  was  perhaps 
hr  from  expecting  such  a  reward,  had  divers  penances  imposed  on  him,  and  was 
condemned  to  retract  publicly  his  proposition  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
made  it.  The  retractation  took  place  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  juridical  pro- 
ceeding; the  preacher  declared  that  he  retracted  his  proposition  as  erroneous; 
he  explained  the  reasons  by  reading,  as  he  had  been  directed,  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  remark :  '^  Indeed^  mestieun,  kingz  have  no  oiher  power 
over  their  tubfects  than  that  which  is  given  to  them  by  the  divine  and  human  law; 
they  have  none  proceeding  from  their  own  fret  and  ah&olute  will,"  This  is  re- 
lated by  D.  Antonio  Perez,  as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  note  which  oone- 
sponds  to  the  present  chapter.  We  know,  moreover,  that  he  was  not  a  fanatical 
partisan  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  took  place  at  the  time  which  some  persons  never  mention  without  sti£- 
matizing  it  with  the  words  obscurantism,  tyranny,  and  superstition.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether,  at  a  time  nearer  to  us — that,  for  example,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  light  and  liberty  dawned  on  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III. — a 
public  and  solemn  condemnation  of  despotism  would  have  been  carried  so  far. 
This  condemnation,  at  the  time  of  Philip  11.,  did  as  much  honor  to  the  tribunal 
which  ordered  it  as  to  the  monarch  who  consented  to  it 

With  respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  ignorance.  Certainly  Uie  conduct  of  Philip  does 
not  indicate  such  a  design,  when  we  see  this  prince,  not  content  with  fiivoring 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp,  recommending  to  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  chosen  works,  printed  or  manuscript,  the 
money  which  would  revert  to  the  printer  Plantinus,  to  whom  the  king 
had  advanced  a  large  sum  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  This  chosen  collection  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  which  was  then 
built.  The  king  had  also  charged  Don  Francis  de  AUtbay  his  ambassador  in 
Franccy  to  collect  in  that  kingdom  the  best  books  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
procure,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  letter  to  Arias  Montanus.  No;  the  history 
of  Spain,  with  respect  to  intolerance  in  religious  matters,  is  not  so  black  as  it 
has  been  represented.  When  foreigners  reproach  us  with  cruelty,  we  will  reply 
that,  when  Europe  was  stained  with  blood  by  civil  wars,  Spain  was  at  peace. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  died  in  exile,  we 
challenge  the  two  nations  who  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  civilisation,  France 
and  England,  to  show  us  their  statistics  on  that  subject  at  the  same  tune,  and 
to  compare  them  with  ours :  we  do  not  fear  the  comparison. 

In  proportion  as  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain 
diminished,  so  did  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  procedure  of  that  tribunal  always  became  milder,  in  acoordaiioe  with 
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Ae  Bpirit  of  oriminal  legislation  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. '  Thus  we 
lae  t&e  aukhdorfi  becoming  more  rare  as  we  approach  our  own  times,  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Inquisition  was  only  a  shadow  of  what  it 
had  been.  It  is  useless  to  insist  on  this  point,  which  nobody  denies,  and  on 
wliieh  we  are  in  unison  with  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  that  tribunal;  and  this 
H 18  which,  in  our  eyes,  proves,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  we  must 
seek  in  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  time,  what  people  have  attempted  to  find 
in  the  cruelty,  in  the  wickedness,  or  in  the  ambition  of  men.  If  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  are  carried 
into  effect,  posterity,  when  reading  the  executions  of  our  time,  will  be  seized 
with  the  same  horror  with  which  we  view  the  punishment  of  times  past,  and 
ike  gibbet  and  the  guillotine  will  figure  in  the  same  rank  as  the  ancient 
QuemMleroB.  (26) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

BSLIOIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THSMSELYSS. 

RsLioious  institutions  are  another  of  those  points  whereon  Protestantism 
and  Gatholicitv  are  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other:  the  first  abhors,  the 
second  loves  them ;  the  one  destroys  them,  the  other  establishes  and  encourages 
them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Protestantism,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  is  io 
attack  religious  institutions  by  its  doctrines  and  its  acts;  it  labors  to  destroy 
them  immediately;  one  would  say  that  the  pretended  Reformation  cannot  behold 
without  irritation  those  holy  abodes,  which  continually  remind  it  of  the  igno- 
minious apostaoy  of  its  founder.  Religious  vows,  especially  that  of  chastity, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  cruel  invectives  on  the  part  of  Protestants; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  what  is  said  now,  and  what  has  been  repeated  for 
three  centuries,  is  only  the  echo  of  the  first  voice  which  was  raised  in  Ger- 
many; and  what  was  that  voice?  It  was  the  voice  of  a  monk  without  modesty, 
who  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  and  carried  away  a  victim.  All  the  pomp 
of  learning  employed  to  combat  a  sacred  dogma  is  insufficient  to  hide  so  impure 
an  origin.  Through  the  excitement  of  the  fidse  prophet  we  perceive  the  impure 
flames  which  devour  his  heart. 

Let  us  observe  in  passing,  that  the  same  thing  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
eelibacy  of  the  clergy.  Protestants,  from  the  beginning,  could  not  endure  this; 
they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  condemned  it  without  disguise;  they  attempted 
to  combat  it  with  a  certain  ostentation  of  learning;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  declamation,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  clamor  of  a  priest  who  has  forgotten 
his  duty ;  who  strives  against  the  remorse  of  his  conscience,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  his  shame  by  diminishing  the  horror  of  the  scandal  by  the  allegations  of 
fidsehood.  If  such  conduct  had  been  pursued  by  the  Catholics,  all  the  arms  of 
ridicule  would  have  been  employed  to  cover  them  with  contempt,  to  stamp  it, 
as  it  deserves,  with  the  brand  of  infamy;  but  it  was  a  man  who  declared  deadly 
war  against  Catholicity :  that  was  enough  to  turn  away  the  contempt  of  philo- 
sophers, and  find  indulgence  for  the  declamation  of  a  monk  whose  first  argu- 
ment against  celibacv  was,  to  profane  his  vows  and  consummate  a  sacrilege. 

The  rest  of  the  disturbers  of  that  age  imitated  the  example  of  so  worthy  a 
master.  All  demanded  and  required  from  Scripture  and  philosophy  a  veil  to 
cover  their  weakness  and  baseness.  Just  punishment  I  blindness  of  the  mind 
was  the  result  of  corruption  of  the  heart;  impudence  sought  and  obtained  the 
companionship  of  error.  Never  is  the  mind  more  vile  than  when,  to  excuse  a 
finlt,  it  becomes  the  accomplice  of  it;  then  it  is  not  deceived,  but  prostituted. 

This  hatred  of  religious  institutions  has  been  inherited  by  philosophy  from 
ftoteatantism.    This  is  the  reason  why  all  revolutions,  excited  and  guided  by 
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Protestants  or  philosophers,  have  been  signalised  by  their  intohnAee  towaidB 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  by  their  cruelty  towards  those  who  belonged  to 
them.  What  the  law  oould  not  do  was  completed  by  the  dagger  and  the  torA 
of  the  incendiaiy.  What  escaped  the  catastrophe  was  left  to  the  slow  punish* 
ment  of  misery  and  famine.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  othersy  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infidel  philosophy  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reformatioii.  It  is 
Qseless  to  seek  for  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  than  the  parallel  of  the  his- 
tories of  both,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  destruction  of  religious  institutions; 
the  same  flattery  of  kings,  the  same  exaggeration  of  the  civu  power,  the  none 
declamation  against  the  pretended  evil  inflicted  on  society,  the  same  calumnies; 
we  have  only  to  change  the  names  and  the  dates.  And  we  must  also  remaik 
this  peculiarity,  that,  in  this  matter,  the  difference  which,  apparently,  ought  to 
have  resulted  firom  the  progress  of  toleration  and  the  softening  of  manners  in 
recent  times,  has  scarcely  been  felt. 

But  is  it  true  that  religious  institutions  are  as  contemptible  as  they  have  been 
represented  ?  is  it  true  that  they  do  not  even  deserve  attention,  and  that  all  the 
questions  relating  to  them  can  be  solved  by  merely  pronouncing  the  word 
mnaticism  ?  Does  not  the  man  of  observation,  the  real  philosopher,  find  in 
them  any  thins  worthy  of  attracting  his  attention  ?  It  is  dilicult  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  nullity  of  these  institutions,  whose  history  is  so  grand,  and 
which  still  preserve  in  their  existence  the  promise  of  a  great  future.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  institutions  are  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  that  their  study  is  wholly  devoid  of  lively  interest  and 
solid  profit.  We  see  them  appear  at  every  epoch  of  Church  history;  their 
memorials  and  monuments  are  found  every  moment  under  our  feet;  they  are 
preserved  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  cities  and  soli- 
tudes of  America;  in  fine,  when,  after  so  much  adversity,  we  see  them  more 
or  less  prosperous  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  sending  forth  again  fresh 
shoots  in  those  lands  where  their  roots  had  been  the  most  deeply  torn  up,  there 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  examine  this  phenomenon, 
to  inquire  what  is  the  origin,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  these  institutions. 
Those  who  love  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  philosophical  questions  discover,  at 
first  sieht,  that  there  must  be  there  an  abundant  mine  of  the  most  precious  in- 
formation for  the  science  of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  man.  He  who  has  read 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  Others  of  the  desert  without  beinff  touched,  without 
feeling  profound  admiration,  and  being  filled  with  grave  and  lofty  thoughts;  he 
who,  treading  under  his  feet  with  indifference  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
has  not  called  up  in  fancy  the  shades  of  the  cenobites  who  lived  and  died  there; 
he  who  passes  coldly  through  the  corridors  and  cells  of  convents  half  demo- 
lished, and  feels  no  recollections,  and  not  even  the  curiosity  to  examine, — he 
may  close  the  annals  of  history,  and  may  cease  to  study  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  There  exist  for  him  no  historical  phenomena,  no  beauty,  no  sublimity; 
his  mind  is  in  darkness,  his  heart  is  in  the  dust. 

With  the  intention  of  hiding  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between 
religious  institutions  and  religion  herself,  it  has  been  said  that  she  can  exist 
without  them.  This  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  but  abstract  and  wholly  use- 
less— a  barren  and  isolated  assertion,  which  can  throw  no  light  upon  science, 
nor  serve  as  any  practical  guide — an  insidious  truth,  which  only  tends  entirely 
to  change  the  whole  state  of  the  question,  and  persuade  men  that  when  reh- 
nous  institutions  are  concerned,  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
There  is  here  a  gross  sophism,  which  is  too  much  employed,  npt  only  on  this 
question,  but  on  many  others.  This  consists  in  replying  to  all  difficulties  by  a 
proposition  perfectly  true  in  itself,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. By  tius  means,  attention  is  turned  another  way ;  the  palpable  truth  wnich 
is  presented  to  the  mind  makes  men  wander  from  the  principal  object^  and 
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induoefl  them  to  take  that  for  a  aohition  which  is  only  a  distraction.  With 
respeot)  for  example,  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  divine  worship,  it  is  said^ 
'<  Temporals  are  alto^ther  different  from  spirituals."  When  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  systematically  calamniated,  '*  Religion/'  they  say,  ^^  is  one  thing, 
and  her  ministers  are  another.^'  If  it  is  wished  to  represent  the  conduct  of 
Borne  for  many  centuries  as  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  ixgustice,  of  oormptioni 
and  of  invasion  of  right,  all  reply  is  anticipated  by  saying,  ''  The  supremacy  of 
the  Sovereign  PonUff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices  of  Popes  or  their  ambi- 
tion.^'  Reflections  perfectly  just,  and  truths  palpable,  no  doubt,  which  are  very 
useful  in  certain  cases,  but  which  writers  of  InuI  faith  cunningly  employ  to  con- 
ceal firom  the  reader  the  real  object  they  have  in  view.  Such  are  tne  jugglers 
who  attract  the  attention  of  the  simple  multitude  on  one  side,  while  their  com- 
panions perform  their  criminal  operations  on  the  other. 

Because  a  thing  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  another,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  first  does  not  originate  in  the  second, — does  not  find  in  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  its  peculiar  and  permanent  existence,  and  that  a  system  of  intimate 
and  delicate  relation  does  not  subsist  between  them.  The  tree  can  subsist  with- 
out flowers  and  fruits ;  these  can  certainly  fall  without  destroying  the  trunk ; 
but  as  long  as  the  tree  shall  exist,  will  it  ever  cease  to  five  proofs  of  its  vigor 
and  its  beauty,  and  to  offer  its  flowers  to  the  eye,  and  its  fruits  to  the  taste  f 
The  stream  may  constantly  flow  in  its  crystal  bed  without  the  green  margin 
which  embellishes  its  sides ;  but  while  its  source  is  not  dried  up — as  long  as  the 
fertilizing  water  penetrates  the  ground,  can  its  favored  banks  remain  dry,  bar- 
ren, without  color  and  ornament  ?  Let  us  apply  these  images  to  our  subject. 
It  is  certain  that  religion  can  exist  without  religious  communities,  and  that  Uieir 
ruin  does  not  necessarily  entail  that  of  religion  herself.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  countries  where  relisious  institutions  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Catholic  fi&ith  has  been  long  preserved.  But  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  there  is 
a  necessanr  dependence  between  them  and  religion ;  that  is,  that  she  has  given 
being  to  them,  that  she  animates  them  with  her  spirit,  and  nourishes  them  with 
her  substance :  this  is  the  reason  why  they  immediately  germinate  wherever  the 
Catholic  faith  takes  root ;  and  if  they  have  been  driven  from  a  country  where 
she  continues  to  exist,  Uiey  will  reappear.  Without  alluding  to  the  examples 
of  other  countries,  do  we  not  see  tlus  phenomenon  take  place  in  France  in  a 
remarkable  manner  ?  The  number  of  convents  of  men  and  women  which  are 
again  established  on  the  French  soil  is  already  very  considerable.  Who  would 
have  told  the  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Convention,  that  half  a  century  should  not  elapse  without  seeing  religious  insti- 
tutions reappear  and  flourish  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  destroy 
even  their  memory  1  '^  If  that  happen,"  they  would  have  said,  ''  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  revolution  which  we  are  making  will  not  be  allowed  to  triumph — 
because  Europe  will  have  again  imposed  despotism  upon  us ;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  be  witnessed  in  Imnce — ^in  Paris — in  this  capital  of  the  Christian 
world — ^the  re-establishment  of  religious  institutions,  that  legacy  of  fimatioism 
and  superstition,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ideas  and  manners  of  an  age  which 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return." 

Senseless  men  I  your  revolution  Juu  triumphed ;  you  have  conquered  Europe; 
the  old  principles  of  the  French  monarchy  have  been  erased  from  legislation, 
inatitntionsi  and  manners ;  the  genius  of  war  has  led  your  doctrines  in  triumph 
over  EuropCi  and  they  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  your  glory.  Your  principles, 
aU  yoor  recollections  have  again  triumphed  at  a  recent  period ;  they  still  live  in 
all  their  force  and  pride,  personified  in  some  men  who  glory  in  being  the  heirs 
of  what  they  call  the  glorious  Revolution  of  '89 ;  and  yet,  m  spite  of  so  many 
trinmphsi  idthough  your  revolution  has  only  receded  as  much  as  was  necessaiy  the 
beltar  to  secure  its  oonquestSy  religbus  institutions  have  again  arisen— they  ex- 
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tend,  they  are  propagated  everywhere,  and  they  regain  an  important  jdaee  in  dbe 
annals  of  our  times.  To  prevent  this  revival,  it  would  have  been  neoetKarr  to 
extirpate  religion ',  it  was  not  enough  to  persecute  her ;  faith  remained  like  a 
precious  germ  covered  by  stones  and  thorns ;  Providence  sends  down  a  ray  of 
that  divine  star  which  softens  stones,  and  gives  life  and  fertility ;  the  tree  rises 
again  in  all  its  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  ruins  which  hindered  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  its  leaves  are  immediately  covered  with  charming  bloaaonu  ^* 
behold  the  religious  institutions  which  you  thought  were  for  ever  annihilated  1 

The  example  which  we  have  just  mentioned  clearly  shows  the  truth  of  what 
we  wish  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween religion  and  religious  institutions.  Church  history  furnishes  proofs  in 
support  of  this  truth.  Besides,  the  mere  knowledge  of  religion,  and  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  institutions  of  which  we  speak,  would  suffice  to  prove  it  to  iiS| 
even  if  we  had  not  history  and  experience  in  our  favor. 

The  force  of  general  prejudice  on  this  subject  is  such,  that  it  is  neoessaij  to 
descend  to  the  root  of  tlungs,  to  show  the  complete  mistake  of  our  adversaries. 
What  are  religious  institutions  considered  generally  ?  Putting  aside  the  differ- 
ences,  the  changes,  the  alterations  necessarily  produced  by  variety  of  times, 
countries,  and  other  circumstances,  we  will  say  that  a  religious  institute  is  a 
society  of  Christians  living  together,  under  certain  rules,  for  the  puipose  of  prac- 
tising the  Gospel  precepts.  We  include,  in  this  definition,  even  the  orders  wtiich 
are  not  bound  by  a  vow.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  considered  the  religions 
institution  in  its  most  general  sense,  laving  aside  all  that  theologians  and  canon- 
ists say  with  respect  to  the  conditions  indispensable  to  constitute  or  complete  its 
essence.  We  must,  moreover,  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  from  the 
honorable  denomination  of  religious  institutes,  those  associations  which  possess 
all  the  conditions  except  the  vows.  The  Catholic  religion  is  fertile  enough  to 
produce  good  by  means  and  forms  widely  different.  Id  the  generality  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  she  has  shown  us  what  man  can  do  by  binding  himself  by  a 
vow,  for  his  whole  life,  to  a  holy  abnegation  of  his  own  will ;  but  she  has  idso 
wished  to  show  us  that,  while  leaving  him  at  liberty,  she  could  attach  him  by  a 
variety  of  ties,  and  make  him  persevere  until  death,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged 
by  a  perpetual  vow.  The  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  which 
is  found  in  this  latter  category,  is  certainly  worthy  of  figuring  among  religious 
institutions  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  am  aware 
that  the  vow  is  comprised  in  the  essence  of  religious  institutes,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood }  but  my  only  object  now  is,  to  vindicate  this  kind  of  associa- 
tion against  Protestants.  Now  we  know  that  they  condemn  indiscriminately, 
associations  bound  by  vows  and  those  which  only  consist  of  the  permanent  and 
free  adhesion  of  the  persons  who  compose  them.  All  that  has  the  form  of  a 
religious  community  is  reearded  by  them  with  a  look  of  anger.  When  they 
proscribed  the  religious  orders,  they  included  in  the  same  fate  those  which  had 
vows  and  those  which  had  not.  Consequently,  when  defending  them,  we  must 
class  them  together.  Moreover,  this  will  not  prevent  our  considering  the  vow 
in  itself,  and  justifying  it  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  more  to  show  that  the  object  of 
religious  institutions — that  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  putting  in  practice  of 
the  Gospel  counsels — ^is  in  perfect  uniformity  with  the  Gospel  itself.  And  let  us 
well  observe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  name,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  institutions,  they  have  always  for  their  object  something  more  than  the 
simple  observance  of  the  precepts ;  the  idea  of  perfection  is  always  inclndedy 
then,  either  in  the  active  or  the  contemplative  life.  To  keep  the  Divine  command- 
ments is  indispensable  to  all  Christians  who  wish  to  possess  eternal  life ;  the 
religious  orders  attempt  a  more  difficult  path ;  they  aim  at  perfection.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  men  who,  after  having  heard  these  words  from  the  moath  of 
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tlieir  Divine  Master :  ''  If  yoa  wish  to  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  yon  haye,  and  give 
it  to  Uie  poor/'  have  not  departed  sorrowful,  like  ^e  yonng  man  in  the  Gospel, 
but  have  embraced  with  courage  the  enterprise  of  quitting  all  and  following 
Jesus  Christ 

We  have  now  inquired  whether  association  is  the  best  means  to  cany  into 
execution  so  holy  an  object.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  show  this  by  adduoinff 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  where  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  will  of  our  Divine  Master,  are  clearly  shown  on  this  point;  but  the  taste  of 
our  age,  and  the  self-evidence  even  of  the  truths  in  Question,  warn  us  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  that  savors  of  theological  discussion.  I  will  remove 
the  question,  then,  from  this  level,  to  consider  it  in  a  light  purely  historical 
and  philosophical ;  that  is  to  say,  without  accumulating  citations  and  texts,  I 
will  prove  that  religious  institutes  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  die 
Christian  religion ;  and  that  consequently  that  spirit  has  been  deplorably  mis- 
taken by  Protestants,  when  they  have  condemned  or  destroyed  them.  K  phi- 
losophers, while  they  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  religion,  still  avow  that  it  is 
useftd  and  beautiful,  I  will  prove  to  them  that  they  cannot  condemn  those 
institutions  which  are  the  necessary  result  of  it.  In  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
when  men  preserved,  in  all  their  energy  and  purity,  the  sparks  from  the 
tonffues  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  those  times,  when  the  words  and  examples  of  its 
Divine  Founder  were  still  fresh,  when  the  number  of  the  faithful  who  had  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  and  hearing  Him  was  still  very  great  in  the  Church,  • 
we  see  the  Christians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  unite, 
have  all  their  property  in  common ;  thus  forming  only  one  family,  the  Father 
of  which  was  in  heaven,  and  which  had  onfy  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  this  primitive  proceeding ;  I  will  abstain 
from  analyzing  the  various  circumstances  which  accompanied  it,  and  from  ex- 
amining how  far  it  resembled  the  religious  institutions  of  latter  times ;  it  is 
enough  to  state  its  existence,  and  show  therefrom  what  is  the  true  spirit  of 
reliffion  with  respect  to  the  most  proper  means  to  realize  evangelical  perfection. 
I  will  only  allude  to  the  fact,  that  Cassian,  in  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  the  commencement  of  religious  institutions,  assigns  as  their  cradle  the  pro- 
ceeding we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  According  to  the  same  author,  this  kind  of  life  was  never  wholly 
interrupted ;  so  that  there  were  always  some  fervent  Christians  who  continued 
it ;  thus  attaching,  by  a  continued  chain,  the  existence  of  the  monks  to  the 
primitive  associations  of  the  apostolical  times.  After  having  described  the 
xind  of  life  of  the  first  Christians,  and  traced  the  alterations  of  the  times  thai 
followed,  Cassian  continues  thus :  '^  Those  who  preserved  the  apostolical  fervor 
in  this  way,  recalling  primitive  perfection.  Quitted  towns,  and  the  society  of 
thoee  who  believed  tmit  thev  were  allowed  to  live  with  less  severity ;  they  began 
to  choose  secret  and  retirea  places,  where  they  could  follow  in  private  the  rmes 
which  they  remembered  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  in  general.  Thus  commenced  the  formation  of  the  disci- 
pline of  those  who  had  quitted  that  contagion,  as  thev  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  faithful ;  abstaining  from  marriage,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  world,  even  with  their  own  feunilies.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the 
name  of  monks  was  given  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  singular  and  soli- 
tary life."     ( OoUai.  18,  cap.  5.) 

Times  of  persecution  immediately  followed,  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
that  may  be  called  moments  of  repose,  lasted  till  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 
There  were,  then,  during  this  time,  some  Christians  who  attempted  to  continue 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  apostolical  years.  Cassian  clearly  indicates  this  in  the 
paMMige  which  we  have  just  read.  He  omits  to  say  that  this  primitive  life  was 
neosMarily  modified,  in  its  exterior  form,  by  the  calamities  with  which  the 
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Ghoroh  was  afflicted  at  that  period.  In  all  that  time  we  ong^  aoi  to  IcMk  fer 
Christians  lirins  in  community ;  we  shall  find  them  confeMnig  Jasns  Christy 
with  impertorbaDle  calmness,  on  the  rack,  amid  all  tormentSy  in  the  AmMj 
where  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  on  the  soaffoddy  wheva  ikfBj 
quietly  gave  up  their  heads  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But  ofaMrre  what 
happened  even  during  the  time  of  persecution ;  the  OhristianBy  of  whon  Ihe 
world  was  not  worthy,  pursued  in  the  towns  like  wild  beasts,  wandeved  aboat 
in  solitude,  seeking  refuge  in  the  deserts.  The  solitudes  of  the  Bast^  tka  mmd 
and  rocks  of  Arabia,  the  most  inaccessible  places  iji  the  Thebald,  reemTS  those 
troops  of  fugitives,  who  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts,  in  abandoned  graves, 
in  dried-up  dstems,  in  the  deepest  caverns,  only  asking  for  an  asylum  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  And  do  you  know  the  r^ralt  of  this  ?  These  desarts,  in 
which  the  Christians  wandered,  like  a  few  grains  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind, 
became  peopled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  with  innumerable  reli^ous  communities. 
There  they  meditated,  prayed,  and  read  the  Gospel ;  hardly  had  the  fitdtfU 
seed  touched  the  earth,  when  the  precious  plant  arose  in  a  moment. 

Admirable  are  the  designs  of  Providence  I  Christianity,  persecuted  in  the 
towns,  fertilizes  and  embelushes  the  deserts ;  the  precious  grain  requires  for  its 
development  neither  the  moisture  of  the  earth  nor  the  breeie  of  a  mild  atmo- 
sphere ;  when  carried  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  the  seed  loses 
nothing  of  its  vitality;  when  thrown  on  a  rock,  it  does  not  perish.  The  fuiy 
I  of  the  elements  avails  nothing  against  the  work  of  God,  who  has  made  tlM 
north  wind  His  courser :  the  rock  ceases  to  be  barren  when  He  pleases  to  fer- 
tilise it.  Did  Ho  not  make  pure  water  spring  forth  at  the  mysterious  touch  of 
His  Prophet's  rod  7 

When  peace  was  ffiven  to  the  Church  by  the  conqueror  of  Maxentius,  the 
germs  contained  in  we  bosom  of  Christianity  were  able  to  develope  themselves 
everywhere ;  from  that  moment  the  Church  was  never  without  religious  com- 
munities. With  history  in  our  hands,  we  may  defy  the  enemies  of  religious 
institutions  to  point  out  any  period,  however  short,  when  these  institutions  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Under  some  form  or  in  some  country,  they  have  always 
perpetuated  the  existence  which  they  had  received  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  fact  is  certain  and  constant,  and  is  found  in  eveiy  page  of  eccle- 
siastical history ',  it  plays  an  important  part  in  all  the  great  events  in  the  annab 
of  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  in  modem  and  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  prosperity  and  in  the  adversity  of  the  Church ;  when  the 
pursuit  of  religious  perfection  was  an  honor  ih  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  when  it  was  an  object  of  persecution,  raillery,  and  calumny.  What  clearer 
proof  can  there  be  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  religious  insti- 
tutions and  religion  herself?  What  more  is  required  to  show  us  that  they  are 
her  spontaneous  fruit  ?  In  the  moral  and  in  the  physical  order  of  things,  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  one  following  the  other,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  two  phenomena.  If  these  phenomena  have  towards 
each  other  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect — ^if  we  find  in  the  essence  of  the  one 
all  the  principles  that  are  required  in  the  production  of  the  other,  the 
first  is  called  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect.  Wherever  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  established,  religious  communities  are  found  under  some  form  or 
other ;  they  are,  therefore,  its  spontaneous  effect.  I  do  not  know  what  reply 
can  be  made  to  so  conclusive  an  argtiment. 

By  viewing  the  question  in  this  way,  the  fisivor  and  protection  which  religious 
institutions  ^ways  found  with  the  Pontiff  is  naturally  explained.  It  was  his 
duty  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Church,  of  which 
he  IS  the  chief  ruler  upon  earth ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  Pope  who  has  made  the 
regulation,  that  one  of  the  means  most  apt  to  lead  men  to  perfection  is  to  unite 
themselves  in  associations  under  certain  rules,  in  conformity  with  the  instrao- 
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^  of  their  Bivine  Master.  The  Eternal  Lord  thoa  ruled  in  the  aeoreta  of 
Hk  infinite  wiadiHn,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  could  not  he  contrary  to  the 
doaigna  of  the^  Moat  High.  It  haa  been  said  that  interested  views  interposed ; 
it  hM  been  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Popes  found  in  these  institutions  a  power- 
fill  Moana  of  anataining  and  aggrandiiing  itself.  But  can  you  not  see  any  thing 
bat  the  aordid  inatromenta  of  cunning  policy  in  the  societies  of  the  primitive 
frithfol,  in  the  monaateriea  of  the  aolitudes  of  the  East,  in  that  crowd  of  insti- 
tntmia  which  have  had  for  their  object  only  the  sanotificution  of  their  own  mem- 
ben  and  the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  great  evils  of  humanity  f  A  hat  so 
gnmif  ao  great,  so  beneficent,  cannot  be  explained  by  views  of  interest  and 
narrow  deaigna;  its  origin  is  higher  and  nobler;  and  he  who  will  not  seek  for 
it  in  heaven  ought  at  least  to  seek  for  it  in  something  greater  than  the  projects 
of  a  man  or  the  policy  of  a  court ;  he  ought  to  seek  for  lofty  ideas,  sublime 
faftlingii^  capable,  if  they  do  not  mount  to  heaven,  at  least  of  embracing  a  large 
part  of  the  earth ;  nothing  less  is  here  required  than  one  of  those  thoughts  which 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

Some  peieona  may  be  inclined  to  imagine  private  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Popea,  becanae  they  see  their  authority  interfere  in  all  the  foundations  of  later 
agasy  and  their  approbation  constitute  the  validity  of  the  rules  of  religious  insti- 
tntiono;  but  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  ecclesiastical  discipline  shows 
■a  that  the  moat  active  intervention  of  the  Popes,  far  from  emanating  from  private 
viewiy  has  been  called  for  by  a  necessity  of  preventing  an  excessive  multiplication' 
of  the  xeligiona  orders  in  eonsequence  of  an  indiscreet  zeal.  This  vigilance  in 
preventing  abusea  was  the  origin  of  this  supreme  inter^'cntion.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  tendency  to  new  foundations  was  so  strong  that  the 
moot  aeriona  inconveniences  would  have  resulted  from  it,  without  a  continual 
watohfiilness  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thus  we  see  the  Sove- 
leiffn  Pontiff  Innocent  III.  ordain,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  that  whoever 
wUied  to  fonnd  a  new  religious  house  shall  be  bound  to  adopt  one  of  the  approved 
ndea  and  inadtntions. 

Bat  let  na  pursue  our  design.  I  can  understand  how  those  who  deny  the 
tmth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  turn  into  ridicule  the  counsels  of  the  Crospel, 
bnag  themaelvea  to  deny  all  that  is  celestial  and  divine  in  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 
giooB  communities ;  but  the  truth  of  religion  once  established,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  men  who  boaat  of  following  its  laws  can  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of 
thooe  inatatutions  considered  in  themselves.  How  can  he  who  admits  the  prin- 
mle  nlnae  the  eonsequence  Y  How  can  he  who  loves  the  cause  reject  the  effect  f 
'Abw  must  either  aflect  a  religion  hypocritically,  or  they  profess  without  compre- 
hoBdingit. 

In  defiuilt  of  any  other  proof  of  the  and-evangelical  spirit  which  guided  the 
leaden  of  the  pretended  Reformation,  their  hatred  to  an  institution  so  evidently 
fctmdod  on  the  Qogpel  itself  should  suffice.  Did  not  these  enthusiasts  for 
martinf  the  Bible  wiihaui  note  vr  comment — ^they  who  pretend  to  find  all  its 
pomagBB  ao  dear-^id  they  not  remark  the  plain  and  easy  sense  of  that  multi- 
tado  of  peaaagBa  which  recommend  self-abnegation,  the  renunciation  of  all  poo- 
aaaaonay  and  the  privation  of  all  pleasures  ?  These  words  are  plain — ^they  can- 
not be  taken  in  any  other  signification— -they  do  not  require  for  their  compre- 
haaaion  a  profoond  study  of  the  aacrcd  sciences,  or  that  of  languages ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  been  heard :  we  should  rather  sav,  they  have  not  been  listened  to. 
The  intellect  haa  understood,  but  the  passions  have  rejected  them. 

Aa  to  thooe  philooophers  who  have  regarded  religious  institutions  as  vain  and 
eoatemptible,  if  not  dangerous,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  meditated  but  little  on 
the  haman  mind,  and  on  the  deep  feelings  of  our  hearts,  full  as  they  are  of 
ayiloiy.  Aa  their  hearta  have  felt  nothing  at  the  si^ht  of  thooe  numbers  of 
mam  amA  wobmd  amnmhlfid  fer  the  porpooe  of  saDctifying  themaelvos  or  othea^ 
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<Hr  of  relieving  wantB,  and  consoling  the  nnfortanate,  it  is  but  too  dear  that  their 
■ools  have  been  dried  np  by  the  breath  of  skepticism.  To  renounce  lor  ever  all 
the  pleasures  of  life ;  to  live  in  solitude,  there  to  offer  one's  self,  in  ansleritj 
and  penance,  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Most  High  :  this,  certainly  is  a  matter  ol 
horror  to  those  philosophers  who  have  only  viewed  the  world  through  their  own 
prejudices.  But  humanity  has  other  thoughts ;  it  feels  itself  attracted  br  those 
objects  which  philosophers  find  so  vain,  so  devoid  of  interest,  so  worthy  of  horror. 

Wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  our  hearts  !  Although  enervated  by  pleasure, 
and  involved  in  the  whirlwind  of  amusement  and  mirth,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
seized  with  deep  emotion  at  the  sight  of  austerity  and  recollection  of  soul.  Soli- 
tude, and  even  sadness  itself,  exert  an  inexpressible  influence  over  us.  Whenee 
oomes  that  enthusiasm  which  moves  a  whole  nation,  excites  and  makes  it  follow, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  the  steps  of  a  man  whose  brow  is  marked  by  recollection, 
whose  features  display  austerity  of  life,  whose  clothes  and  manners  show  fireedom 
from  all  that  is  earthly,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  world  f  Now,  it  is  a  fiMst, 
proved  by  the  history  both  of  true  and  of  false  religions ;  so  powerful  a  means  of 
attracting  respect  and  esteem  has  not  remained  unknown  to  imposture  :  licen- 
tiousness and  corruption,  desirous  of  making  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  have  more 
than  once  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of  disguising  themselves  under  the  mantle 
of  austerity  and  purity.  What  at  fint  sight  might  appear  the  most  opposed  to 
our  feelings,  the  most  repugnant  to  our  tastes — ^this  shade  of  sadness  diffused 
over  the  recollection  and  solitude  of  the  religious  life — is  precisely  what  enchants 
and  attracts  us  the  most.  The  religious  life  is  solitary  and  pensive ;  therefore 
it  is  beautiful,  and  its  beauty  is  sublime.  Nothing  is  more  apt  than  this  subli- 
mity to  move  our  hearts  deeply,  and  make  indelible  impressions  on  them.  In 
reality,  our  soul  has  the  character  of  an  exile ;  it  is  affected  by  melancholy  objects 
only ;  it  has  not  attained  to  that  noisy  joy  which  requires  to  borrow  a  tint  of 
melancholy  only  for  the  sake  of  a  happy  contrast.  In  order  to  clothe  beauty 
with  its  most  seductive  charms,  it  is  necessary  that  a  tear  of  anguish  should 
flow  from  her  eyes,  that  her  forehead  should  assume  an  air  of  sadness,  and  her 
cheeks  grow  pale  with  a  melancholy  remembrance.  In  order  that  the  life  of  a 
hero  excite  a  lively  interest  in  us,  it  is  requisite  that  misfortune  be  his  companion, 
lamentation  his  consolation — that  disaster  and  ingratitude  be  the  reward  of  his 
virtues.  If  you  wish  that  a  picture  of  nature  or  art  should  strongly  attract  oiir 
attention,  take  possession  of  and  absorb  the  powers  of  our  soul,  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  a  memorial  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  an  image  of  death,  should  he 
presented  to  our  minds ;  our  hearts  should  be  appealed  to  by  the  feelings  of  a 
tranquil  sadness ;  we  desire  to  see  sombre  tints  on  a  monument  in  ruins — the 
cross  reminding  us  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the  massive  walls  covered  with 
moss,  and  pointing  out  the  ancient  dwelling  of  some  powerful  man,  who,  after 
having  lived  on  earth  for  a  short  time,  has  disappeared. 

Joy  does  not  satisfy  us,  it  does  not  fill  our  hearts ;  it  intoxicates  and  dissipates 
them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  man  does  not  find  there  his  happiness,  because 
the  joys  of  earth  are  frivolous,  and  frivolity  cannot  attach  a  traveller  who,  hi 
from  his  country,  walks  painfully  through  the  valley  of  tears.  Thence  it  comes 
that,  while  sorrow  and  tears  are  accepted — we  should  rather  say,  are  carefully 
sought  for  by  art — ^whenever  a  deep  impression  is  to  be  made  upon  the  soul, 
joy  and  smiles  are  inexorably  banished.  Oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  have  all  constantly  followed  the  same  rule ;  or,  rather,  have  always  been 
governed  by  the  same  instinct.  It  certainly  required  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  heart 
of  fire  to  declare  that  the  soul  ts  naturally  ChrUtian,  In  these  few  words  an 
illustrious  thinker  has  known  how  to  express  all  the  relations  which  unite  the 
faith,  morality,  and  counsels  of  this  divine  religion,  with  all  that  is  most 
intimate,  delicate,  and  noble  in  our  hearts.  Do  you  know  Christian  pensiveDesB; 
that  grave  and  elevated  feeling  which  is  painted  oo  the  forehead  of  the  ChristiaDi 
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like  a  memorial  of  sorrow  on  that  of  an  illustrious  proscribed  one ;  this  feeling 
which  moderates  the  enjoyments  of  life  by  the  image  of  the  tomb,  and  lights  up  the 
depths  of  the  grave  with  the  rays  of  hope ;  that  pensiveness  so  natural  and  oon- 
BoHngy  BO  grave  and  noble,  which  causes  diadems  and  sceptres  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  like  dust,  and  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  the  world  to  be  despised 
as  a  passing  illusion  ?  This  melancholy,  carried  to  its  perfection,  vivified  and 
fertilised  by  grace,  and  subjected  to  a  holy  rule,  is  what  presides  over  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  institutions,  and  accompanies  them  as  long  as  they  preserve 
their  primitive  fervor,  which  they  received  from  men  who  were  guided  by 
divine  light,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  holy  melancholy,  whidbi 
carries  with  it  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  is  the  feeling  which  the  Church 
wishes  to  instil  into  and  preserve  in,  the  religious  orders,  when  she  surrounds 
their  silent  abodes  with  a  shade  of  retirement  and  meditation. 

That  amid  the  fury  and  the  convulsions  of  parties,  a  mad  and  sacrilegious 
hand,  secretly  excited  by  malice,  should  plunge  a  fratricidal  dagger  into  an  inno- 
cent heart,  or  set  fire  to  a  peaceful  dwelling,  may  be  conceived ',  for,  unhappily, 
the  history  of  man  abounds  in  crimes  and  frenzies;  but  that  the  essence  of 
religious  institutions  should  be  attacked,  that  their  spirit  should  be  considered 
narrow  and  imbecile,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  noble  titles  which 
give  honor  to  their  origin,  and  the  beauties  which  adorn  their  history,  can  be 
aUowed  neither  by  the  intellect  nor  by  the  heart.  A  false  philosophy,  which 
dries  up  and  withers  all  that  it  touches,  has  undertaken  so  mad  a  task.  But, 
setting  aside  religion  and  reason,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  have  rebelled 
against  this  attempt ;  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  have  need  of  old  recol- 
lections, and  which  are  indebted  for  their  wonders  to  lofty  thoughts,  to  grave 
and  noble  scenes,  and  deep  and  melancholy  feelings;  literature  and  the  arts, 
which  delight  in  transporting  the  mind  of  man  into  regions  of  light,  in  guiding 
the  imagination  through  new  and  unknown  paths,  and  in  ruling  the  heart  by 
mysterious  charms. 

No ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  As  long  as  the  religion  of  that  God  made  man, 
who  had  not  where  to  repose  his  head,  and  who  sat  down  by  a  well  on  the  way- 
aide  to  rest,  like  an  humble  traveller,  shall  last ;  of  that  God.man,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  announced  to  the  nations  by  a  mysterious  voice  coming  from  the 
desert — ^by  the  voice  of  a  man  clothed  in  a  goat-skin,  whose  reins  were  bound 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  who  lived  on  nothing  but  locusts  and  wild  honey : 
as  long  as  this  divine  religion  shall  last,  nothing  will  be  more  holy  or  more 
worthy  of  our  respect  than  those  institutions,  the  true  and  original  object  of 
which  is  to  realize  what  Heaven  intended  to  teach  man  by  such  eloquent  and 
sublime  lessons.  Times,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions,  succeed  each  other ;  the 
institution  will  change  its  form,  will  undergo  alterations,  will  be  affected  more  or 
less  by  the  weakness  of  men,  by  the  corrosive  action  of  time,  and  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  events ;  but  it  will  live — it  will  never  perish.  If  one  society 
rejects  it,  it  will  seek  an  asylum  in  another ;  driven  from  towns,  it  will  take 
T^ge  in  forests ;  if  there  pursued,  it  will  flee  to  the  horrors  of  the  desert 
There  will  always  be,  in  some  privileged  hearts,  an  echo  for  the  voice  of  that 
sublime  religion,  which,  holding  in  her  hand  a  standard  of  sorrow  and  love — 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God — the  Cross, 
will  proclaim  to  men :  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation ; 
if  jou  assemble  to  pray,  the  Lord  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you ;  all  flesh  is  but 
grass ;  life  is  a  dream ;  above  your  heads  is  an  ocean  of  light  and  happiness ; 
under  your  feet  an  abyss ;  your  life  on  earth  is  a  pilgrimage,  an  exile."  Then 
she  marks  his  forehead  with  the  mysterious  ashes,  telling  him,  "  Thou  art  dust, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return/' 

We  shall  perhaps  be  asked  why  the  fiiithful  cannot  practise  evangelical  pe^ 
boAosk  while  living  in  the  bosom  ci  their  fiuniliesi  without  assemhliiig  in  oom- 
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mmiiiies  f  We  shall  reply,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  denying  the  poflBibilit)r 
of  that  piBotioey  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  and  we  willingly  acknowledgs 
that  a  great  number  of  Christians  have  done  so  at  all  times,  and  do  so  now; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  surest  and  easiest  means  is  not  that  of  the  lift 
in  community  with  others  who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  in  retirement 
from  all  the  things  of  this  world.  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  all  connderatioa 
of  religion,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  ascendency  which  the  spirit  of  repeated 
examples  exerts  on  those  with  whom  we  live  ^  Do  you  not  know  how  euatj 
our  spirit  faaia  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  a  difficult  enterprise  f  Do  yon 
not  know  that,  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  it  is  a  consolation  to  behold  others 
participate  in  our  sorro¥r8  ?  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  religicm 
accords  with  sound  philosophy,  and  both  unite  in  explaining  to  us  the  profound 
meaning  contained  in  those  words  of  Scripture :  '<  V»  toliJ  Wo  to  Kim  who  it 
abmer 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vows  which 
commonly  accompany  religious  institutes.  Perhaps  they  are  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  violent  antipathy  of  Protestantism  against  these  institutions. 
Vows  render  things  fixed  and  stable ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism does  not  admit  of  fixity  or  stability.  Essentially  separating  and 
anarchical,  this  principle  rejects  unity  and  destroys  the  hierarchy ;  dissolving 
in  its  nature,  it  allows  the  mind  neither  to  remain  in  a  permanent  faith  nor  to 
be  subject  to  rule.  For  if  virtue  itself  is  only  a  vague  entity,  which  has  no 
fixed  foundation— a  being  which  is  fed  on  illusions,  and  which  cannot  endue 
the  application  of  any  certain  and  constant  rule,  this  holy  necessity  of  doing 
well,  of  constantly  walking  in  the  path  of  perfection,  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible to  it,  and  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant ;  this  necessity  must  appear  to 
it  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  as  if  man,  oy  binding  himself  by  a  vow,  lost  his 
ft:ee  will ;  as  if  the  sanction  which  a  promise  given  to  God  imparts  to  a  design, 
at  all  diminished  the  merit  of  him  who  has  the  firmness  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  the  courage  to  promise. 

Those  who,  to  condemn  this  necessity  which  man  imposes  on  himself,  invoke 
the  riehts  of  liberty  against  it,  seem  to  forget  that  this  efibrt  of  man  to  make 
himself  the  slave  of  good,  and  secure  his  own  future,  besides  the  sublime  dis- 
interestedness which  it  supposes,  is  the  vastest  exercise  which  man  can  make  of 
his  liberty.  By  one  act  idone,  he  disposes  of  his  whole  life,  and  by  fulfilling 
the  duties  resulting  from  that  act,  he  continually  fulfils  his  own  will.  But  we 
shall  be  told  that  man  is  so  inconstant :  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  this  inconstancy,  he  finds  himself  penetrating  into  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  future,  renders  himself  superior  to  them,  and  governs  them  in 
advance.  But,  it  will  be  said,  in  that  case,  good  is  done  from  necessity :  this 
is  true ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  the  necessity  of  doing  good  is  a  happy  one, 
and  in  some  measure  assimilates  man  with  God  ?  Do  you  not  know  tiiat  Infi- 
nite Goodness  is  incapable  of  doing  evil,  and  Infinite  Holiness  can  do  nothing 
that  is  not  holy  ?  Theologians  explain  why  a  created  being  is  capable  of  sin- 
ning by  pointing  out  this  profound  reason.  <^  It  is,"  they  say,  *'  because  the 
creature  is  made  out  of  nothing."  When  man  forces  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  do  well,  when  he  thus  fetters  his  will,  he  ennobles  it,  he  renders  himself  more 
like  to  God,  he  assimilates  himself  to  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  have  no 
longer  the  melancholy  liberty  of  doing  evil,  and  who  are  under  the  happy 
necessity  of  loving  God. 

The  name  of  liberty,  from  the  time  when  Protestants  and  false  philosophers 
took  possession  of  it,  seems  condemned  to  be  ill  understood  in  all  its  applica- 
tions. In  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political  order,  it  is  enveloped  in  suck 
obscurity,  that  we  can  perceive  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  darken 
and  miarepfeeent  it.    Gioero  gives  an  admirable  definition  of  liberty  when  he 
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Bays,  that  it  oonsbts  in  being  the  akye  of  law.  In  the  nme  way  it  maybe  said, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  intellect  consists  in  beins  the  slave  of  trath ;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  will  in  being  the  slave  of  virtue ;  if  yon  change  this,  yon  destroy 
liberty.  If  yon  take  away  the  law,  you  admit  force ;  if  you  take  away  the 
truth,  you  admit  error ;  if  you  take  away  virtue,  you  admit  vice.  If  you  ven- 
ture to  exempt  the  world  from  the  external  law,  from  that  law  which  embraces 
man  and  society,  which  extends  to  all  orders,  which  is  the  divine  wisdom  ap- 
plied to  reasonable  creatures ;  if  you  venture  to  seek  for  an  imaginary  liberty 
out  of  that  immense  circle,  you  destroy  all ;  there  remains  in  society  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  brute  force,  and  in  man  Uiat  of  the  passions;  with  tyranny, 
and  consequently  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OF  BSLIOIOUS   INSTITUTIONS  IN   HISTORY. — THE  TOST   SOLTTARIEB. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  religious  institutions  in  a  general  point  of  view,  by 
considering  them  in  their  relations  with  religion  and  the  human  mind.  I  am 
now  going  to  take  a  glance  at  the  principal  points  of  their  history.  This  exami- 
nation, I  think,  will  show  us  an  important  truth :  viz.  that  the  appearance  of 
these  institutions  under  different  forms  has  been  the  expression  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  great  moral  necessities,  and  a  powerful  means,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, of  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Church,  but  also  the 
salvation  and  regeneration  of  society.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  enter  into  details,  or  pass  in  review  the  numerous  religious 
institutions  which  have  existed ;  besides,  this  is  not  necessary  for  my  object.  I 
shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  running  over  the  principal  phases  of  religious 
institutes,  and  making  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  them;  I  shall  act  like  the 
traveller  who,  beins  unable  to  make  a  stay  in  the  country  throueh  which  he 
passes,  looks  at  it  for  a  short  time  from  the  highest  points.  I  will  begin  with 
the  solitaries  of  the  East. 

The  Colossus  of  the  Roman  Empire  threatened  an  approaching  and  stunning 
fall :  the  spirit  of  life  was  rapidly  becoming  extingmshed,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  a  breath  to  reanimate  it.  The  blood  circulated  slowly  in  its 
veins;  the  evil  was  incurable:  the  symptoms  of  corruption  everywhere  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  this  agony  was  exactly  coincident  with  the  critical  and 
formidable  hour  when  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all  its  forces  to  resist  the 
violent  shock  which  was  about  to  destroy  it.  The  barbarians  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  like  the  carnivorous  animals  attracted  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  dead  body;  and  at  this  crisis  society  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
fearful  catastrophe.  All  the  world  was  about  to  undergo  an  alarming  change ; 
the  next  day  was  not  likely  to  resemble  the  last ;  the  tree  was  about  to  be  torn 
up;  but  its  roots  were  too  deep  for  it  to  be  extirpated  without  changing  the 
whole  face  of  the  soil  where  it  was  planted.  The  greatest  refinement  had  to 
contend  with  barbarian  ferocity, — ^the  effeminate  luxury  of  southern  nations 
with  the  energy  of  the  robust  sons  of  the  forest;  the  result  of  the  struggle 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  monuments,  arts  and  soienoody 
— all  the  civiliatation  and  refinement  acquired  during  the  course  of  many  agea 
was  all  in  peril,  all  foreboded  approaching  ruin,  all  understood  that  Otod  had 
u>pointed  an  end  to  the  power,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nobe.  The  barbarians  were  only  the  instrument  of  Providence;  the  hand  which 
had  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  mistress  of  the  wodid|  the  queen  of  nationS|  was 
thai  formidable  hand  which  touches  mountains  with  fire,  and  reduces  them  to 

ashes,  which  touches  Uie  roeks  and  melts  them  like  metal;  it  was  the  hand  of 
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Him  who  senda  forth  His  fiery  breath  upon  the  natioDB,  and  bnnia  tliem  up 
like  straw. 

The  world  must  be  the  prey  of  chaos  for  a  short  time ;  bnt  was  not  light 
again  to  come  upon  it  ?  Was  mankind  to  be  melted,  like  gold  in  the  fnmaee, 
in  order  to  come  out  more  brilliant  and  more  puref  Were  ideas  respecting  God 
and  man  to  be  corrected  7  Were  more  delicate  and  exalted  notions  of  moimli^ 
to  be  diffused  7  Was  it  reserved  for  the  heart  of  man  to  receive  more  grave 
and  sublime  inspirations,  to  emerge  from  its  corrupt  state,  and  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere higher  and  more  worthy  of  an  immortal  being?  Tes  I  Providence  thu 
decreed,  and  His  infinite  wisdom  has  brought  about  this  end  by  ways  which 
man  could  not  understand. 

Christianity  was  already  spread  over  the  face  of  the  world ;  her  holy  doc- 
trines, rendered  fruitful  by  grace,  prepared  the  complete  regeneration  of  the 
world ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  mankind  should  again  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  her  divine  hands,  that  the  mind  of  man  shoula  be  moved  by  a  new  shock, 
that  it  might  take  its  proper  fiight,  and  raise  itself  at  once  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  was  intended  for  it,  and  from  which  it  was  never  to  descend.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  establishment  and  development 
of  Christianity.  According  to  the  warlike  expression  of  the  Prophet,  God  was 
compelled  to  assume  His  sword  and  buckler ;  by  the  strength  of  wonderful  pro- 
digies. He  broke  the  resistance  of  the  passions,  destroyed  every  knowledge 
which  raised  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  scattered  all  the  powers 
which  rebelled  against  Him,  and  extinguished  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  hell. 
When,  after  three  centuries  of  persecution,  victory  declared  itself  throughout 
the  world  in  favor  of  the  true  religion ;  when  the  temples  of  the  false  sods 
were  deserted,  and  those  idols  which  were  not  yet  overthrown  trembled  on  their 
pedestals;  when  the  sign  of  Calvary  was  inscribed  on  the  Labarum  of  the 
Ctesars,  and  the  legions  of  the  empire  bowed  religiously  before  the  Cross,  then 
had  the  moment  arrived  for  Christianity  to  realize,  in  a  permanent  manner,  in 
those  sublime  institutions  conceived  and  established  by  herself  alone,  the  lofty 
counsels  given  three  centuries  before  in  Palestine.  The  wisdom  of  philosophers 
had  been  vain ;  the  time  was  come  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  of  Him  who,  without  having  consulted  human  learning,  had  pro- 
claimed and  taueht  truths  unknown  to  the  most  privileged  of  mortals. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christians  had  already  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
catacombs ;  they  were  to  be  resplendent  in  the  light  of  heaven  and  amid  peace, 
as  they  had  formerly  shone  in  the  depths  of  dungeons  and  amid  the  flames. 
Christianity  had  obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  command,  as  of  the 
domestic  hearth ;  her  disciples,  who  now  were  multitudinous,  no  longer  lived  in 
a  community  of  goods ;  it  is  clear  that  entire  continence,  and  complete  freedom 
from  all  earthly  things,  could  no  longer  be  the  mode  of  life  of  the  regenerated 
families.  The  world  was  to  continue ;  the  duration  of  the  human  race  was  not 
to  cease  at  this  point  of  its  career ;  therefore,  all  Christians  were  not  to  observe 
the  lofty  counsels  which  convert  the  life  of  man  on  earth  into  the  angelic.  A 
great  number  of  them  were  to  belong  to  those  who,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal 
Gfe,  were  satisfied  with  keeping  the  precepts,  without  aspiring  to  the  sublime 
perfection  which  results  from  the  renouncement  of  all  that  is  earthly,  and  the 
complete  abnegation  of  self.  Yet  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
unwilling  that  the  counsels  which  He  had  given  to  men  should  be  for  a  moment 
without  some  disciples  amid  the  coldness  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  He  had 
not  eiven  them  in  vain ;  and,  besides,  the  practice  of  them,  although  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  faithful,  exerted  on  all  sides  a  beneficent  influence 
which  facilitated  and  secured  the  observance  of  the  precepts.  The  foroe  of 
example  exerts  so  powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  often 
sufficient  of  itself  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  and  most  obstinate  resiatuioe; 
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if  something  in  our  hearts  which  inclines  them  to  sjmpathiie  with  all 
approaches  them,  whether  good  or  evil ;  and  there  seems  to  he  a  seorei 
lug  urging  ns  to  follow  others,  whatever  direction  they  may  take.  Theve- 
i  is  that  there  are  so  many  advantages  in  the  establishment  of  relisions 
itionsy  in  which  the  virtues  and  austerity  of  life  are  given  as  an  ezamj^e  to 
inerality  of  men,  and  make  an  eloquent  reproach  to  the  errors  of  passion, 
yvidence  desired  to  attain  this  great  end  oy  singular  and  extraordinary 
s;  the  Spirit  of  Ood  breathed  on  the  earth,  and  immediately  the  men  and 
*  to  commence  this  great  work  appeared.  The  frightful  deserts  of  Thebaid, 
Duming  solitudes  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  show  us  men  rudely  clad, 
I  mantle  of  goat-skin  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  plain  cowl  on  their  heads : 
1  all  the  luxury  with  which  they  confound  the  vanity  and  pride  of  world- 
Their  bodies,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  most  burning  sun  and  the 
severe  cold,  besides  being  attenuated  by  long  fasts,  resemble  walking 
«8  who  have  arisen  from  the  dust  of  their  sepulchres.  The  herbs  of  the 
are  their  only  food,  water  their  only  drink;  the  labor  of  their  hands  pro- 
for  them  the  scanty  resources  they  require.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
Me  old  man,  whose  claims  to  rule  are  a  long  life  passed  in  the  desert,  and 
grown  white  amid  privations  and  austerities,  they  constantly  keep  the 
mdest  silence;  their  lips  are  opened  only  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
r;  their  voice  is  only  heard  to  intone  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  For  them 
(irld  has  ceased  to  exist;  the  relations  of  friendship,  the  sweet  ties  of 
r  and  relationship,  are  all  broken  by  a  spirit  ofperfection,  carried  to  an 
t  which  surpasses  all  earthly  considerations.  The  cares  of  property  do 
sturb  them ;  before  retiring  to  the  desert,  they  have  abandoned  all  to  him 
ras  to  succeed  them ;  or  they  have  sold  all  they  had,  and  given  the  price 
)  poor.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  nourishment  of  their  minds;  they 
by  heart  the  words  of  that  divine  book ;  they  meditate  on  them  unoeas- 
besceching  the  Lord  to  grant  that  they  may  understand  them  aright.  In 
retired  meetings,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  voice  of  some  venerable  ceno- 
sxplaining  with  naive  simplicity  and  touching  unction  the  sense  of  the 
.  text;  but  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  profit  for  the  purification  of 

)  number  of  these  solitaries  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  credit  it,  if  it 
not  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  As  to 
sanctity,  spirit  of  penance,  and  purity  of  life,  we  cannot  doubt  them  after 
Btimonies  of  Rufinus,  Palladius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  An- 
le,  and  all  the  other  illustrious  men  who  distinguished  themselves  at  that 
The  fact  is  singular,  extraordinary,  prodigious;  but  no  one  can  quertion 
itorical  truth;  it  is  attested  by  all  who  came  to -the  desert  from  all  parts  to 
or  light  in  their  doubts,  cures  for  their  evils,  and  pardon  for  their  sins.  I 
quote  a  thousand  authorities  to  prove  what  I  have  said ;  but  I  will  content 
f  with  one,  which  shall  suffice  for  all — that  of  St.  Augustine.  Hear  how 
oly  doctor  describes  the  life  of  these  extraordinary  men  :  ''  These  fathers, 
ily  very  holy  in  their  manners,  but  very  learned  in  the  Christian  doctrine, 
ent  men  in  all  respects,  do  not  govern  with  pride  those  whom  they  justly 
leir  sons,  on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  those  who  command,  and  the 
will  of  those  who  obey.  At  the  decline  of  day,  one  of  them,  still  fasting, 
his  habitation,  and  all  assemble  to  hear  their  master.  Each  of  these 
B  hcts  at  least  three  thousand  under  his  direction;  for  the  number  is  some- 
much  (greater.  They  listen  with  incredible  attention,  in  profound  silenoe, 
eating  by  their  groans,  or  tears,  or  by  their  modest  and  tranquil  joy,  the 
m  feelings  which  the  discourse  excites  in  their  souls."  (St.  Augustin.  lib.  1, 
oribus  Ecclesice,  cap.  31.) 
t  it  will  be  said,  Of  what  use  were  these  men,  ezoept  for  their  own  sanoti^ 
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ftealion  ?  what  good  did  they  do  to  aooiety  f  what  inflnenee  did  tiMj 
ideas  f  what  ohuige  did  they  make  in  manners  ?  If  we  admit  thai  ikia  friaal 
of  the  desert  was  beautifdl  and  fragrant,  vet  what  did  it  a?aal  t  it  natmimad, 
sterile.  It  certainly  would  be  an  error  to  tnink  that  so  many  thousands  of  sofi- 
taries  did  not  exercise  great  influence.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  npaaV  only  of 
what  relates  to  ideas,  we  must  observe,  that  the  monasteries  of  the  Bast  arose 
within  reach,  and  under  the  eyes  of,  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Egypt  was  tiie 
oountry  where  the  cenobetic  life  flourished  the  most.  Now  every  one  is  awaie 
of  the  hiffh  renown  which  the  schools  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  short  time  befbrs. 
On  all  sides  of  the  Mediterranean — on  that  border  of  land  which,  beginning  in 
libya,  terminates  in  the  Black  Sea — men's  minds  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  motion.  Christianity  and  Judaism,  the  doctrines  of  the  Esst 
and  those  of  the  West — all  was  collected  and  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  the  remains  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  were  formed  of  the  traa- 
sores,  which  the  course  of  ages  and  the  passage  of  the  most  funous  nations  of 
the  earth  had  brought  to  those  countries.  New  and  gigantic  events  were  oome 
to  throw  floods  of  light  upon  the  character  and  the  value  of  ideas ;  minds  had 
felt  shocks  which  did  not  allow  them  any  longer  to  be  contented  with  the  quiet 
lessons  contained  in  the  dialogues  of  the  ancient  masters.  From  these  fiunous 
oountries  came  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and  we 
know  from  their  works  the  extent  and  elevation  of  mind  which  man  had  attained 
at  that  time.  Was  it  possible  that  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary — a  girdle  of 
monasteries  and  hermitages,  embracing  this  zone  of  the  world,  and  showing 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  schools  of  philosophy — should  not  exert  great  influ- 
ence on  men's  minds?  The  ideas  of  the  solitaries  passed  incessantly  frt)m  the 
desert  into  the  towns  ;  since,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid 
the  contact  of  the  world,  the  world  sought  and  approached  them,  and  continually 
came  to  receive  their  inspirations. 

When  we  see  the  nations  crowd  to  the  solitaries  the  most  eminent  for  their 
sanctity,  to  implore  from  their  wisdom  a  remedy  for  suffering  and  a  consolation 
in  misfortunes;  when  we  see  these  venerable  men  impart,  together  with  the 
unction  of  the  Gospel,  the  sublime  lessons  which  they  had  learned  during  long 
years  of  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
understand  how  much  these  communications  must  have  contributed  to  correct 
and  elevate  ideas  relating  to  religion  and  morality,  and  to  amend  and  purify 
morals.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  human  mind  was,  as  it  were,  materialised  by 
the  corruption  and  grossness  of  the  pagan  religion.  The  worship  of  nature,  d 
sensible  forms,  was  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in  order  to  raise  minds  to  the  concep- 
tion of  superior  things,  a  strong  and  extraordinary  reaction  was  required;  it 
was  necessary  in  some  measure  to  annihilate  matter  in  order  to  present  to  man 
only  the  mind.  The  life  of  the  solitaries  was  the  best  adapted  to  produoe  this 
effect.  In  reading  the  history  of  these  times,  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  trans- 
ported out  of  this  world ;  the  flesh  has  disappeared,  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  spirit;  and  the  force  which  has  been  employed  in  order  to  subdue  the 
flesh  is  such — they  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — ^that 
reality  itself  is  changed  into  illusion,  and  the  physical  world  vanishes  to  make 
way  for  the  moral  and  intellectual;  all  the  ties  of  earth  have  been  broken;  man 
puts  himself  in  intimate  communication  with  Heaven.  Miracles  multiply  exoeed- 
mgly  in  these  lives;  apparitions  continually  appear;  the  abodes  of  the  solitaries 
are  arenas  where  earthly  means  are  nothing ;  good  angels  struggle  against  de- 
mons, heaven  against  hell,  God  against  Satan  :  the  earth  is  there  only  to  serve 
as  a  field  of  battle;  the  body  exists  no  longer  except  to  be  consumed  as  a  holo- 
oaust  on  the  altars  of  virtue,  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  who  struggles 
furiously  to  render  it  the  slave  of  vice. 

What  has  become  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  Greece  paid  to 
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iormay  that  adoration  which  it  offered  to  nature  by  deifying  all  that  was  deli- 
cioiiB  and  beautiful,  all  that  could  interest  the  senses  and  the  heart  7  What  a 
profound  change  1  the  same  senses  are  subjected  to  the  most  severe  privations ; 
they  are  most  strictly  circumcised  in  heart ;  and  man,  who  then  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  raise  his  mind  above  the  earth,  now  keeps  it  constantly  fixed  on 
Heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  describe, 
without  having  read  the  lives  of  these  solitaries ;  to  understand  all  the  effect  of 
their  great  prodigies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  spent  many  hours  over  these  pages, 
where,  so  to  speflJ[,  nothing  is  found  which  follows  the  natural  course  of  things. 
It  is  not  enough  to  imagine  pure  lives,  austerities,  visions,  and  miracles ;  it  is 
necessary  to  see  all  this  collected  together,  and  carried  to  the  most  wonderful 
extent  in  the  path  of  perfection. 

If  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  action  of  grace  in  facts  so  surprising ;  if  yon 
will  not  see  any  supernatural  effect  in  this  religious  movement;  I  say  more,  if 
you  go  so  £eu*  as  to  suppose  that  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  elevation 
of  the  soul  are  carried  to  blamable  exaggeration,  still  you  cannot  help  allowinff 
that  such  a  reaction  was  very  likely  to  spiritualize  ideas,  to  awaken  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  in  man,  and  to  concentrate  all  within  himself,  by  giving 
him  the  sentiment  of  that  interior,  intimate,  and  moral  life,  with  which,  until 
then,  he  had  not  been  occupied.  The  forehead  which,  till  then,  bad  been  bent 
towards  the  earth,  was  raised  towards  the  Divinity ;  something  nobler  than 
material  enjoyments  was  offered  to  the  mind,  and  the  brutal  excesses  authorized 
by  the  example  of  the  false  divinities  of  paganism,  at  length  appeared  an  offence 
against  the  high  dignity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  moral  order,  the  effect  must  have  been  immense.  Man,  until  then, 
had  not  even  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. There  were  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  cold  morality  of  a  few  philosophers, 
certain  maxims  intended  to  restrain  the  dangerous  passions ;  but  this  morality 
was  only  in  the  books,  the  world  did  not  regard  it  as  practicable,  and  if  some 
men  attempted  to  realize  it,  they  di^  so  in  such  a  manner  that,  far  from  giving 
it  credit,  they  rendered  it  contemptible.  What  did  it  avail  to  abandon  riches 
and  profess  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  as  some  philosophers  did,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  appeared  so  vain,  so  full  of  themselves,  that  it  was  evident  that 
they  only  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  pride  7  It  was  to  overturn  all  the  idols  in 
order  to  place  themselves  on  the  altar,  and  reign  there  without  rival  gods ;  this 
was  not  to  direct  the  passions,  to  subject  them  to  reason,  but  to  create  a  mon- 
ster passion  surpassing  and  devouring  all.  Humility,  the  foundation-stone 
whereon  the  solitaries  raised  the  edifice  of  their  virtue,  placed  them  immediately 
in  a  position  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  a  life  more  or  less  severe.  In  fine,  men  were  taught  to  avoid  vice 
and  practise  virtue,  not  for  the  futile  pleasure  of  being  regarded  and  admired, 
but  for  superior  motives  founded  on  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  and  the 
destinies  of  eternity.  From  that  moment  man  knew  that  it  was  not  impossible 
for  him  to  triumph  over  evil,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  which  he  felt  continually 
going  on  within  himself.  At  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  followed  a  rule  of  life  so  pure  and  austere,  mankind  took  fresh 
courage,  and  were  convinced  that  the  paths  of  virtue  were  not  impracticable  for 
them. 

The  generous  confidence  with  which  man  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  such 
sublime  examples,  lost  nothing  of  its  strength  in  presence  of  the  Christiaa 
dogma,  which  does  not  allow  actions  meritorious  of  eternal  life  to  be  attributed 
to  man  himself,  and  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  divine  aid,  if  he  wishes  to 
escape  the  paths  of  perdition.  This  dogma,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accords 
so  well  with  the  daily  lessons  of  experience  as  to  human  frailty,  &r  from  destroy- 
ing the  teength  of  the  mind  or  diminishing  its  oonrage,  on  the  eonlrary,  ani- 
80  vi 
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mates  it  more  and  more  to  perseyere  in  spite  of  all  obstades.  When  man  thmla 
himself  alone,  when  be  does  not  feel  himself  supported  by  the  pawerfnl  hand 
of  Providence,  he  walks  with  the  tottering  steps  of  in&ncj;  he  wants  oonfi- 
dence  in  himself,  in  his  own  strength ;  the  object  he  has  in  view  seems  too 
distant,  the  enterprise  too  arduous,  and  he  is  discouraged.  The  dogma  of  grace, 
as  it  is  explained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  that  &talist  doctrine,  the  mo- 
ther of  despair,  which  has  hardened  the  heart  amonff  Protestants,  as  Gkotios 
laments.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  leaving  man  all  his  free  will,  teaches  him  tbe 
necessity  of  superior  aid;  but  that  aid  will  be  abundantly  furnished  him  by  tbe 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  who  has  shed  His  blood  for  him  in  torments  and  igno- 
miny, and  has  breathed  out  for  him  His  last  sigh  on  Mount  Calvary. 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  choose  a  climate  where  man- 
kind could  make  a  trial  of  their  strength  vivified  and  sustained  by  grace.  It 
was  under  a  sky  apparently  the  most  fatal  for  the  corruption  of  the  soul,  in 
countries  where  the  relaxation  of  the  body  naturally  leads  to  relaxation  of  mind, 
and  where  even  the  air  that  they  breathed  inclined  to  pleasure, — ^it  was  there 
that  the  greatest  energy  of  mind  was  displayed,  that  the  greatest  ansteritieB 
were  practised,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  were  proscribed  and  banished 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  solitaries  fixed  their  abodes  in  deserts  within 
the  influence  of  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  neighboring  lands ;  from  their  moun- 
tains and  sandy  hills  their  eyes  could  distinguish  the  peaceful  and  smiling  coun- 
tries which  invited  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  like  the  Christian  virgin  who 
abandoned  her  obscure  cave  to  go  and  place  herself  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
whence  she  saw  the  palace  of  her  fathers  overflowing  with  riches,  pleasures, 
and  delights,  while  she  herself  lamented  like  a  solitary  dove  in  the  holes  of  the 
rock.  From  that  time  all  climates  were  good  for  virtue ;  austerity  of  morals 
did  not  at  all  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  equatorial  line ;  the  morality  of 
man,  like  man  himself,  could  live  in  all  climates.  When  the  most  perfect  con- 
tinence was  practised  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  under  the  sky  which  we  have 
described,  the  monogamy  of  Christianity  .could  well  be  established  and  pre- 
served. When,  in  the  secrets  of  the  £temal,  the  time  had  arrived  for  calling 
a  people  to  the  light  of  truth,  it  mattered  not  whether  they  lived  amid  the 
snows  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  the  burning  plains  of  India.  The  spirit  of  the 
divine  laws  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  which  the  Etprit 
des  Loix  of  Montesquieu  has  attempted  to  assign  it 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  lives  of  the  solitaries  of  the  East  over  reh- 
gion  and  morality  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  it  in 
all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  efiects ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  real  on  that 
account.  It  has  not  marked  the  doctrines  of  humanity  like  those  thundering 
events  the  efiects  of  which  are  often  inadequate  to  their  promises ;  but  it  is  like 
a  beneficial  rain  which,  diffusing  itself  gently  over  the  thirsty  earth,  fertilizes 
the  meadows  and  the  fields.  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  comprehend  and 
distinguish  the  vast  assemblage  of  causes  which  have  contributed  to  raise  his 
mind,  to  give  him  a  lively  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  to  render  a 
return  to  his  ancient  degradation  almost  impossible,  perhaps  it  would  be  found 
that  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  Eastern  solitaries  had  a  considerable 
share  in  that  immense  change.  Let  us  not  forget  that  from  thence  did  the  great 
men  of  the  East  receive  their  inspiration ;  St  Jerome  lived  in  a  oave  at  JSeth- 
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lebeiDy  and  the  conyersion  of  St.  Auffastine  was  aooompanied  bj  a  holy  emola- 
tioii  excited  in  his  mind  bj  reading  toe  life  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot. 

The  monasteries  which  were  founded  in  the  East  and  West  in  imitation  of 
these  early  establishments  of  the  solitaries,  were  a  continuation  of  them,  although 
with  many  differences,  in  consequence  of  times  and  circumstances.  Thence  came 
the  Basils,  the  Gregories,  the  Chrysoetoms,  and  so  many  distinguished  men,  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  If  a  miserable  spirit  of  dispute,  ambition,  and  pride, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  had  not  prepared  the  rupture  which  was  to  deprive 
the  East  of  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  perhaps  the  ancient  mo- 
nasteries of  the  East  would  have  served,  like  those  of  the  West,  to  prepare  a 
social  regeneration,  by  forming  one  people  out  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  unity  was  one  of  the' causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East ;  I  will  not  deny  that  their  position  was  very  different  from  ours ; 
the  enemy  opposed  to  them  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  barbarians  of  the  North; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  easier  to  subdue  the  latter  than  it  was  to  rule  the 
nations  by  whom  the  East  was  conquered.  In  the  East,  the  victory  remained 
with  the  aggressors,  as  with  us ;  but  a  conquered  nation  is  not  dead ;  its  defeat 
does  not  take  from  it  all  the  great  advantages  which  are  able,  by  giving  it  a 
moral  ascendency  over  the  conquerors,  to  prepare,  in  silence,  their  transforma- 
tion, if  not  their  expulsion.  The  northern  barbarians  conquered  the  South  of 
Europe ;  but  the  South,  in  its  turn,  triumphed  over  them  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  the  barbarians  were  not  driven  out,  but  they  were  transformed.  Spain 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  could  not  be  transformed  ;^  but  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  end.  If  the  East  had  preserved  unity,  if  Constantino- 
ple and  the  other  episcopal  sees  had  remained  subject  to  Rome  like  those  of  the 
West ;  in  a  word,  if  all  the  East  had  been  contented  to  be  a  member  of  a  great 
body,  instead  of  having  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  being  a  great  body  itself, 
I  consider  it  certain  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  a  struggle,  at  once 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  would  have  been  engaged  in;  a  profound 
change  would  have  been  worked  in  the  conquered  nation,  or  the  struggle 
would  have  ended  by  the  conquering  barbarians  being  driven  back  to  u^ir 
deserts. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  transformation  of  the  Arabs  was  the  work  of  ages. 
But  was  not  that  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North  so  likewise?  Was  this  great 
work  finished  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ?  A  considerable  part  of  them 
were  Arians;  and  besides,  they  understood  the  Christian  ideas  so  ill,  they 
found  the  practice  of  Gospel  morality  so  difficult,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  treat  with  them  as  with  nations  of  a  different  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forset  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  was  not  a 
solitary  event ;  an  event  which,  when  once  finished,  did  not  recur ;  it  was  con- 
tinued for  ages.  But  the  force  of  the  religious  principle  in  the  West  was  such, 
that  all  the  invading  nations  were  compelled  to  retire,  or  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  countries  they  had  recently  acquired.  The 
defeat  of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  victories  of  Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons 
and  the  other  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  successive  conversion  of  the  various 
idolatrous  nations  of  the  North  by  means  of  the  missionaries  sent  from  Rome, 
— ^in  fine,  the  vicissitudes  and  the  final  result  of  the  invasions  of  the  Normans, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Christians  of  Spain  over  the  Moors  after  a  war 
of  eight  centuries,  are  so  many  decisive  proofs  of  what  I  have  just  laid  down— - 
via.  that  the  West,  vivified  and  fortified  by  Catholic  unity,  had  had  the  secret 
of  assimilating  and  appropriating  to  itself  all  that  it  was  not  able  to  reject,  and 
the  force  to  reject  all  that  it  could  not  make  its  own. 

This  is  what  was  wanting  in  the  East :  the  enterprise  was  not  more  difficult 
tfaeie  than  in  the  Wert,    u  the  Wert  alone  was  able  to  liberate  the  Holy  Se- 
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Snkhie,  the  West  and  East  togetiier  would  never  have  loet  it;  or,  at  leasts  after 
aving  freed  it,  they  would  have  kept  it  for  ever.  The  same  eause  prevented 
the  monasteries  of  the  East  from  attaining  to  the  same  vitality  and  eneigj 
which  distinguished  those  of  the  West ;  therefore,  they  have  always  been  seen 
to  grow  weak  with  time,  without  produoing  any  thing  great,  and  capable  of  pre- 
venting social  dissolution,  of  silently  preparing  and  slowly  elaborating  regene- 
ration for  posterity,  after  the  calamities  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
afflict  ancient  times.  He  who  has  seen  in  history  the  brilliant  commenoement 
of  the  Eastern  monasteries,  cannot  behold  without  pain  the  decline  of  their 
strength  and  splendor  in  the  course  of  ages,  affcer  the  ravages  caused  by  inva- 
sion, wars,  and  finally,  the  deadly  influence  of  the  schism  of  Constantinople; 
the  ancient  abodes  of  so  many  men  illustrious  for  science  and  sanctitv  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  page  of  history  like  expiring  lamps,  or  the  dying  fires  cl 
an  abandoned  camp. 

Immense  injury  was  done  to  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  by  this 
decline,  which,  after  havins  rendered  the  East  barren,  ended  by  destrojring  it. 
If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that,  amid  the  great  shocks  and  revolutions 
which  disturbed  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  natural  refuge  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  knowledge,  was  not  the  West,  but  the  East.  It  was  not  in  our  mo- 
nasteries that  the  books,  and  other  intellectual  riches,  of  which  quieter  and 
happier  generations  were  one  day  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  should  naturally  have 
been  preserved ;  this,  it  would  seem,  belonged  to  the  monasteries  of  the  eastern 
countries;  those  lands,  where  the  most  different  civilizations  were  brought 
together  and  commingled  as  on  neutral  ground;  those  regions,  where  the 
human  mind  had  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  taken  the  highest  flights ; 
where  the  most  abundant  treasures  of  tradition  and  sciences,  and  the  beauties 
of  art  were  accumulated ;  in  a  word,  it  was  in  this  vast  mart  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  all  nations, — it  was  in  this  sanctuary  and 
museum  of  antiquity,  that  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  future  generations 
ought  to  have  been  preserved. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  were  of  no 
service  to  the  human  mind;  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe  are  still  mind- 
ful of  the  impulse  which  was  communicated  to  them,  by  the  arrival  of  the  pre- 
cious materials  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople :  but  even  these  riches,  brought  to  Europe  by  a  few  men,  driven  upon 
our  shores  by  a  tempest,  came  to  us,  like  the  remains  of  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
who,  after  having  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
have  only  preserved  in  their  benumbed  hands  some  gold  and  a  few  precious 
stones. 

For  this  reason,  precisely,  do  we  lament,  because  from  the  example  we  have 
adduced,  we  are  enabled  itte  better  to  understand  the  immense  riches  of  the 
vessel  which  was  lost;  this  makes  us  grieve  the  more  bitterly  that  the  early 
times  of  the  illustrious  cenobites  of  the  East  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
our  day  by  a  continued  chain.  When  we  see  their  works  overflow  with  sacred 
and  pro&ne  learning,  when  their  labors  show  us  proofs  of  indefatigable  activity, 
we  think  with  sorrow  of  the  inestimable  treasures  which  their  libraries  must 
have  contained. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  justness  of  the  melancholy  reflections  we  have  here  made, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  influence  of  these  monasteries  never  ceased  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  preservation  of  knowledge.  The  Arabs,  in  the  times 
of  their  success,  showed  themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  cultivated ;  and  Eu- 
rope, in  many  respects,  is  indebted  to  them  for  much  advancement  Bagdad 
and  Grenada,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  two  brilliant  centres  of  intellectual 
movement  and  art,  which  serve  not  a  little  to  diminish  the  sombre  effect  of  the 
of  Ldamism :  they  are  two  tranquil  and  pleasing  featorea  in  a  fright- 
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fill  picture.  If  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  history  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment among  the  Arabs,  through  the  transformations  and  catastrophes  of  the 
East,  perhaps  we  should  find  in  the  sciences  of  the  nations  which  they  con- 

Suered  or  destroyed  the  origin  of  much  of  their  progress.  It  is  certain  that 
leir  own  civilization  did  not  contain  any  vital  principle  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  mind ;  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  their  religious  and  social 
organization,  and  in  the  small  results  which  they  obtained,  after  having  been 
for  so  many  centuries  peacefully  established  in  the  conquered  countries.  Their 
whole  system,  with  respect  to  letters  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is  founded  on 
that  stupid  maxim,  uttered  by  one  of  their  chiefis,  when  he  condemned  an  im- 
mense library  to  the  flames :  '^  If  these  books  are  contrary  to  the  Alcoran,  they 
should  be  burnt  as  pernicious ;  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  it,  they  should  be 
burnt  as  useless." 

We  read  in  Palladius,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  did  not  content  themselves 
with  working  with  rude  and  simple  objects,  but  that  they  devoted  themselves 
to  labors  of  all  kinds.  These  thousands  of  men,  who,  belonging  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  countries,  embraced  the  solitary  life,  must  have  brought  to  the  desert 
a  large  treasure  of  knowledge.  We  know  how  far  the  human  mind  can  go 
when  left  to  itself,  and  applied  to  a  fixed  occupation ;  there  is  always  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  ideas  on  the  secrets  of 
nature,  the  utility  and  properties  of  certain  ingredients,  the  principles  of  some 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  knowledge  which  formed  the  rich  patrimony  of  the 
Arabs  at  the  time  when  they  appeared  in  Europe,  were  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  ancient  learning,  gathered  by  them  in  countries  which  had  formerly  been 
inundated  by  men  from  all  parts.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  Spain,  the  south  of  Franoe, 
Italy,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  these  countries,  were 
ravi^ged  by  these  terrible  men,  the  East  became  a  refuge,  an  asylum,  for  all 
those  who  could  undertake  the  voyage.  Thus  the  treasures  of  Western  sdenoe 
accumulated  every  day  in  these  countries;  this  emigration  from  all  the  Western 
regions  may  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  convey  to  the  East 
the  remains  of  ancient  knowledge,  which  afterwards  came  to  us  transformed  and 
disfigured  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  nothingness  of  the  world  by  so  long  a  suooession  of 
heavy  misfortunes,  these  unfortunate  men  felt  the  religious  sentiment  strength- 
ened in  their  hearts ;  the  fugitives  assembled  in  the  East  listened  with  lively 
emotion  to  the  energetic  words  of  the  solitary  of  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  A 
great  many  of  them  retired  into  the  monasteries,  where  they  found  relief  for 
their  wants,  and  consolation  for  their  souls ;  thus  did  the  Eastern  monasteries 
gain  a  great  addition  of  valuable  knowledge  and  information  of  all  sorts. 

If  European  civilization  one  day  become  complete  mistress  of  the  countries 
which  now  groan  under  the  Mussulman  yoke,  perhaps  it  will  be  given  to  the 
history  of  science  to  add  a  noble  page  to  its  laborS|  when,  through  the  obsco- 
rities  of  the  times,  and  by  means  of  manuscripts  discovered  by  curiosity  or 
chance,  she  shall  have  found  the  thread  which  shall  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
connection  of  Arabian  science  with  that  of  antiquity.  The  succession  of  trans- 
formations will  then  be  displayed,  and  we  shall  understand  how  the  science  of 
the  sons  of  Omar  has  ^>peared  to  have  a  difierent  origin  in  our  eyes.  The 
archives  of  Spain  contain,  in  documents  relating  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, riches,  the  examination  of  which  may  be  said  not  yet  to  be  commenced ; 
perhaps  they  will  throw  some  light  on  this  pdnt  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
aff<mi  matter  for  careful  investigation,  extremely  curious  for  appreciating  these 
two  very  different  civilizations,  we  Mohammedui  and  the  Chnstian. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

OF  RELI0I0U8  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THX  HI8T0BT  OW  THX  WX8T. 

Let  ns  now  examine  religions  institntions,  snoh  as  they  appear  in  the  Wesl^ 
bnt  laying  aside  those  which,  although  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
West,  were  only  a  sort  of  ramification  of  the  Elastem  monasteries.  We  obserrs 
that  the  religious  establishments  among  us  added  to  the  Gospel  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  foundation,  a  new  character,  that  of  conservative,  restorative,  and 
regenerative  associations.  The  monks  of  the  West  were  not  content  with  sano- 
tifying  themselves ;  from  the  first  they  infiuenoed  society.  The  light  and  lift 
which  their  holy  abodes  contained,  labored  to  enlighten  and  fertilise  the  chaos 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  in  history  a  nobler  or  more  consoling  spectacle 
than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  foundation,  existence,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  institutions  of  Europe.  Society  had  need  of  strong  efforts 
to  preserve  its  lite  in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  The  secret 
of  strength  is  in  the  union  of  individual  forces,  in  association ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  secret  has  been  taught  to  European  society  as  if  by  a  revelation 
horn  heaven.  Every  thing  shakes,  falls  to  pieces^  and  perishes.  Religion, 
morality,  public  authority,  laws,  manners,  sciences,  and  arts — every  thing  has 
sustained  immense  losses,  every  thing  goes  to  ruin ;  and  judging  of  the  future 
fate  of  the  world  according  to  human  probabilities,  the  evils  are  so  great  and 
numerous  that  a  remedy  appears  impossible. 

The  observer  who,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  desolate  times,  finds  there  St 
Bennet  giving  life  to  and  animating  the  religious  institutions,  organising  them, 
ffiving  them  his  wise  rule  and  stability,  imagines  that  he  sees  an  angel  of  light 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  darkness.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  better  calcu- 
lated to  restore  to  dissolved  society  a  principle  of  life  capable  of  reorganising 
it,  than  the  extraordinary  and  sublime  inspiration  which  guided  this  man.  Who 
does  not  know  what  at  that  time  was  the  condition  of  Italy — ^I  should  rather 
say,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  ?  What  ignorance,  what  corruption,  what  elements 
of  social  dissolution  !  What  desolation  everywhere  !  and  it  is  amid  this  deplo- 
rable state  of  things  that  the  holy  solitary  appears,  the  child  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Norcia,  resolved  to  combat  the  evil  which  threatens  to  invade  the 
world.  His  arms  are  his  virtues ;  the  eloquence  of  his  example  gives  him  an 
irresistible  ascendency ;  elevated  above  the  whole  age,  burning  with  seal,  uid 
yet  full  of  prudence  and  discretion,  he  founds  that  institution  which  is  to  re- 
main amid  the  revolution  of  ages,  like  the  pyramids  unmoved  by  the  storms  of 
the  desert. 

What  idea  has  there  been  more  grand,  more  beneficent,  more  full  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  ?  At  a  time  when  knowledge  and  virtue  had  no  longer  an 
asylum,  when  ignorance,  corruption,  and  barbarism  rapidly  extended  their  con- 
quests, was  it  not  a  grand  idea  to  raise  a  refuse  for  misfortune,  to  form  a 
sacred  deposit  for  the  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  to  open  schoob  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  where  men  destined  one  day  to  figure  in  the  vortex  of 
the  world  might  come  for  instruction  ?  When  the  reflecting  man  fixes  his 
attention  on  the  silent  abode  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  f&milies  of  the  empire  are  seen  to  come  from  all  parts  to  that  monas- 
tery; some  with  the  intention  of  remaininff  there  for  ever,  others  to  receive  a 
j^ood  education,  and  soon  to  carry  back  to  the  world  a  recollection  of  the  serious 
inspirations  which  the  holy  founder  had  received  at  Subiaco ;  when  the  monas- 
teries of  the  order  are  seen  to  multiply  everywhere,  to  be  established  as  great 
centres  of  activity  in  all  places — ^in  the  plains,  in  the  forests,  in  the  most  unin- 
habited countries;  he  cannot  help  bending,  with  profound  veneration,  before 
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the  extraordinary  man  who  has  conceived  such  grand  designs.     If  we  are* 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  in  St.  Bennet  a  man  inspired  by  Heaven,  at  least  we 
ought  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  geniuses  who,  from  time  to  time,  appear 
on  earth  to  become  the  tutelary  angels  of  the  human  race. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  powerful  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  to  show 
but  little  intelligence.  When  society  is  dissolved,  it  requires  not  words,  not 
projects,  not  laws,  but  strong  institutions,  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  passions, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  destructive  power  of  events  3  in- 
stitutions which  raise  the  mind,  paciify  and  ennoble  the  heart,  and  establi^  in 
society  a  deep  movement  of  reaction  and  resbtance  to  the  fatsd  elements  which 
lead  it  to  destruction.  If  there  exists,  then,  an  active  mind,  a  generous  hearty 
a  soul  animated  by  a  feeling  of  virtue,  they  will  all  hasten  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  sacred  asylums ;  it  is  not  always  granted  to  them  to  change  the  course  of 
the  world,  but  at  least,  as  men  of  solitude  and  sacrifice,  they  labour  to  instruct 
and  calm  their  own  minds,  and  they  shed  a  tear  of  compassion  over  the  sense- 
less generations  who  are  agitated  by  great  disasters.  From  time  to  time  they 
succeed  in  making  their  voices  heard  amid  the  tumult,  to  alarm  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  by  accents  which  resemble  the  formidable  warnings  of  Heaven; 
thus  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  evil  while  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it 
entirely ;  by  constantly  protesting  against  iniquity,  they  prevent  its  acquiring 
prescriptive  right ;  in  attesting  to  future  generations,  by  a  solemn  testimony, 
that  there  were  always,  amid  darkness  and  corruption,  men  who  made  effof  ts  to 
enlighten  the  world  and  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  vice  and  crime,  they  preserve 
faith  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  they  reanimate  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  after- 
wards placed  in  similar  circumstances.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  monks  in 
the  calamitous  times  of  which  we  speak ;  such  was  their  noble  and  sublime 
mission  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  immense  properties  acquired  by  the  monas- 
teries were  an  abundant  recompense  for  their  labors,  and  perhaps  also  a  proof 
that  their  exertions  were  little  disinterested.  No  doubt,  if  we  look  at  things  in 
the  light  in  which  certain  writers  have  represented  them,  the  wealth  of  the 
monks  will  appear  as  the  fruit  of  unbounded  cupidity,  of  cruelty,  and  perfidious 
policy;  but  we  have  the  whole  of  history  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  ene- 
mies of  religion ;  and  impartial  philosophy,  while  acknowledging  that  all  that 
is  human  is  liable  to  abuse,  takes  care  to  assume  a  higher  position,  to  regard 
thines  en  masse,  and  to  consider  them  in  the  vast  picture  where  so  many  centu- 
ries have  painted  their  features.  It  therefore  despises  the  evil,  which  is  only 
the  exception,  while  it  contemplates  and  admires  ^e  good,  which  is  the  rule. 

Besides  the  numerous  religious  motives  which  brought  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  there  is  another  very  legitimate  one,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  justest  titles  of  acquisition.  The  monks  cultivated 
waste  lands,  dried  up  marshes,  constructed  roads,  restrained  rivers  within  their 
beds,  and  built  bridges  over  them ;  that  is  to  say,  in  countries  which  had  under- 
gone another  kind  of  general  deluge,  they  renewed,  in  some  measure,  what  the 
first  nations  had  done  to  restore  the  revolutionized  globe  to  its  original  form. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Europe  had  never  received  cultivation  from  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  thorny  thickets,  were  as  rough  as 
they  had  been  left  by  the  hands  of  nature.  The  monasteries  which  were 
founded  here  and  there  may  be  regarded  as  the  centres  of  action,  which  the 
civilised  nations  established  in  the  new  countries,  the  faces  of  which  they  pro- 
posed to  change  by  their  powerful  colonies.  Did  there  ever  exist  a  more  legiti- 
mate title  for  the  possession  of  large  properties  ?  Is  not  he  who  reclaims  a 
waste  country,  cultivates  it,  and  fills  it  with  inhabitants,  worthy  of  preserving 
large  possessions  there  ?  Is  not  this  the  natural  course  of  things  ?  Who  knows 
how  many  cities  and  towns  arose  and  flourished  under  the  shadow  of  the  abbeys? 
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Monastio  propertiesy  beadee  their  sabstantial  utililTi  had  another,  wliieh  pov 
hapa  has  not  been  soffioientlj  noticed.  The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  much  resembled  the  state  ci  floe- 
toation  and  inconstancy  in  which  nations  are  found,  who  haye  not  yet  made  any 
progress  in  the  career  of  civilisation  and  refinement.  The  idea  of  property, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  all  social  organisation,  was  bat  little  rooted. 
Attacks  on  property  at  that  time  were  Yery  frequent,  as  well  as  attacks  on  per- 
■ons.  The  man  who  is  constantly  compelled  to  defend  his  own,  is  also  con- 
stantly led  to  usurp  the  property  of  others ;  the  first  thing  to  do  to  remedy  so 
great  an  evil,  was  to  locate  and  fix  the  popidation  by  means  of  the  agricnltonl 
Ufe,  and  to  accustom  them  to  respect  for  property,  not  only  by  reasons  drawn 
from  morality  and  private  interest,  but  also  by  the  siffht  of  large  domains  be- 
longing  to  establishments  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  against  which  a  hand 
oomd  not  be  raised  without  sacrilege.  Thus  religious  ideas  were  connected  with 
social  ones,  and  they  slowly  prepared  an  organization  which  was  to  be  completed 
in  more  peaceable  tmies. 

Add  to  this  a  new  necessity,  the  result  of  the  change  which  took  place  at 
that  time  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Among  the  ancients,  scarcely  any  other 
life  than  that  of  cities  was  known;  life  in  the  country,  that  dispersion  of  an 
immense  population,  which  in  modem  times  forms  a  new  nation  in  the  fields, 
Was  not  known  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  life  was  realized  exactly  when  the  most  calamitous  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  it  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult.  It  is  to  the  existence  of 
the  monasteries  in  fields  and  in  retired  places  that  we  owe  the  establishment 
and  consolidation  of  this  new  kind  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  ascendency  and  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  powerful 
abbeys.  These  religious  foundations  joined  all  the  riches  and  the  power  of  feu- 
dal lords  with  the  mild  and  beneficent  infiuence  of  religious  authority. 

How  much  does  not  Germany  owe  to  the  monks !  Bid  they  not  bring  her 
lands  into  cultivation,  make  her  agriculture  flourish,  and  cover  her  with  a 
numerous  population  ?  How  much  are  not  France,  Spain,  and  England  indebted 
to  them  I  It  is  certain  that  this  latter  country  would  never  have  reached  the 
high  degree  of  civilization  of  which  she  now  boasts,  if  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
missionaries  who  penetrated  thither  in  the  sixth  century  had  not  drawn  her  out 
of  the  darkness  of  gross  idolatry.  And  who  were  these  missionaries  ?  Was 
not  the  chief  of  them  Augustine,  a  monk  full  of  zeal,  sent  by  a  Pope  who  had 
also  been  a  monk,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  ?  Where  do  you  find,  amid  the  confu- 
sion of  the  middle  ages,  the  great  writers  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  except  in 
those  solitary  abodes  whence  issue  St.  Isidore,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  the 
holy  abbot  St.  Columbanus ;  St.  Aurelian,  Bishop  of  Aries ;  St.  Augustine,  the 
Apostle  of  England ;  that  of  Germany,  St.  Boniface ;  Bede,  Cuthbert,  Aupcrth, 
Paul,  monks  of  Monte  Cassino ;  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  brought  up  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Denis ;  St.  Peter  Damiens,  St.  Ives,  Lanfranc,  and  so  many  others, 
who  form  a  generation  of  distinguished  men,  resembling  in  no  respect  the  other 
men  of  their  time. 

Besides  the  service  rendered  to  society  by  the  monks  in  religion  and  morals, 
they  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  letters  and  science.  It  has  already  been 
observed  more  than  once,  that  letters  took  refuge  in  the  cloisters,  and  that  the 
monks,  by  preserving  and  copying  the  ancient  manuscripts,  prepared  the  mate- 
riab  which  were  one  day  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  human  learning.  But 
we  must  not  limit  their  merit  to  that  of  mere  copyists.  Many  of  them  advanced 
fiur  in  science,  many  ages  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Not 
content  with  the  laborious  task  of  preserving  and  putting  into  order  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  they  rendered  the  most  eminent  service  to  history  by  compiling 
chronicles.    Thereby,  while  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  most  important 
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branches  of  study,  tbej  collected  the  contemporary  historr,  which,  perhaps, 
without  their  labor  would  have  been  lost.  Adon,  Archbishop  of  Viennci 
brought  up  in  the  Abbey  of  Ferri^re,  writes  a  universal  history,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  his  own  time ;  Abbon,  monk  of  St.  Glermain-des-Pr6s, 
composes  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  relates  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans; 
Aymon  of  Aquitaine  writes  the  history  of  the  French  in  four  books;  St.  Ives 
publishes  a  chronicle  of  their  kings ;  the  German  monk  Witmar  leaves  us  the 
chronicle  of  Henry  I.,  of  the  Kings  Otho  and  Henry  II.,  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  candor,  and  has  been  published  many  times ;  Leibnitz  has  used 
it  to  thro^  light  on  the  history  of  Brunswick.  Adhemar  is  the  author  of  a 
chronicle,  which  embraces  the  whole  time  from  829  to  1029.  Glaber,  monk 
of  Cluny,  has  composed  a  much-esteemed  history  of  the  events  which  happened 
in  France  from  980  to  his  own  time ;  Herman,  a  chronicle  which  embraces  the 
six  ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1054.  In  fine,  we  should  never  finish 
if  we  were  to  mention  the  historiciJ  labors  of  Sigebert,  Guibert,  Hugh,  Prior 
of  St  Victor,  and  so  many  other  illustrious  men,  who,  rising  above  their  times, 
applied  themselves  to  labors  of  this  kind ;  of  which  we  cannot  easily  appreciate 
the  difficulty  and  the  high  degree  of  merit,  we  who  live  in  an  age  when  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  become  so  easy,  when  the  accumulated  riches  of  so 
many  ages  are  inherited,  and  when  we  find  on  all  sides  wide  and  well-beaten 
paths.  Without  the  existence  of  religious  institutions,  without  the  asylum  of 
the  cloisters,  these  eminent  men  would  never  have  been  formed.  Not  only  had 
the  sciences  and  letters  been  lost  sight  of,  but  ignorance  was  so  great,  that 
seculars  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  were  very  rare.  Surely  such  circum- 
stances were  not  well  adapted  to  form  men  of  merit  enough  to  do  honor  to  ad- 
vanced ages.  Who  has  not  often  paused  to  contemplate  the  disUnguished  tri- 
umvirate, Peter  the  Venerable,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Abbot  Suger  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that  the  twelfth  century  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in  history,  by  pro- 
ducing a  writer  like  Peter  the  Venerable,  an  orator  like  St.  Bernard,* and  a 
statesman  like  Suger  ? 

These  ages  show  us  another  celebrated  monk,  whose  influence  on  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  not  been  rated  at  its  just  value  by  many  critics  who  love  only 
to  point  out  defects :  I  mean  Gratian.  Those  who  have  declaimed  against  him, 
eager  to  look  for  his  mistakes,  should  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of 
a  compiler  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  all  resources  were  wanting, 
when  the  lights  of  criticism  were  yet  to  be  created ;  they  would  then  have  seen 
whether  the  bold  enterprise  of  the  monk  was  not  attended  with  more  success 
than  there  was  reason  to  hope  for.  The  profit  which  was  drawn  from  the  col- 
lection of  Gratian  is  incalculable.  By  giving  in  a  small  compass  a  great  part 
of  what  was  most  precious  in  antiquity  with  respect  to  civil  and  canon  law ;  by 
making  an  abund[ant  collection  of  texts  from  the  holy  fathers,  applied  to  aU 
kinds  of  subjects,  he  awakened  a  taste  for  that  species  of  research ;  he  created 
the  study  of  them ;  he  made  an  immense  step  towards  satisfying  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  modem  nations,  the  formation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastioal  codes.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  errors  of  Gratian  were  contagious,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  recourse  directly  to  the  origin^ ;  but  to  read  the  originals 
it' was  necessaiy  to  know  them ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  informed  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  be  excited  by  the  desire  of  explaining  a  proposed  difficulty,  to  have 
Mquired  a  taste  for  researches  of  that  kind ;  all  this  was  wanting  before  Gra- 
tian; all  this  was  brought  out  by  his  enterprise.  The  genend  &vor  with 
which  his  labors  were  received  is  the  most  conrincing  proof  of  their  merit;  and 
if  it  be  objected  that  this  favor  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  I  will 
reply,  that  we  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  any  one  who  throws  a  ray  of  light 

on  the  darkness,  however  feeble  and  wavering  mis  ray  may  be. 
ai  V 
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AGBS.      THX  MHJTART  ORDIBS. 

Thb  rapid  view  which  we  have  jnst  taken  of  religions  institatioiis  horn  the 
inraption  of  the  barharians  to  the  twelfth  oentory,  has  shown  ns  that  the  monas* 
tie  foundations,  during  that  time,  were  a  powerful  support  for  that  remaining 
portion  of  society  which  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  in  die  nniversa!  min ;  an 
asylum  for  misfortune,  for  virtue,  and  for  knowledge ;  a  storehouse  fer  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  measure  ui  assemblage  of  civilising 
associations,  which  labored  in  silence  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
by  neutralising  the  force  of  the  dissolving  principles  which  had  ruined  its  basis; 
they  were,  besides,  a  nursery  for  forming  the  men  who  were  required  for  the 
elevated  posts  in  Church  and  State.  In  the  twelfth  and  the  following  centu- 
ries, these  institutions  take  a  new  form,  and  assume  a  character  very  different 
from  that  which  we  have  just  pointed  out.  Their  aim  remains  not  less  highly 
religious  and  social ;  but  the  times  are  changed,  and  we  must  remember  the 
woras  of  the  Apostle,  omnia  amnilm.  Let  us  examine  the  causes  and  the 
results  of  these  novelties. 

Before  goins  further,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  religious  military  orders, 
ihe  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  their  double  character  of  monk  and  sol- 
dier. The  union  of  the  monastic  state  with  war :  what  a  monstrous  mixture ! 
will  be  the  cry.  In  spite  of  the  supposed  monstrosity,  this  union  was  in  con- 
formity with  Uie  natural  and  regular  order  of  things ;  it  was  a  strong  remedy 
applied  to  very  great  evils ;  a  rampart  against  imminent  dangers ;  in  a  word, 
the  expression  of  a  great  European  necessity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
the  annals  of  the  military  orders,  annals  which,  like  the  most  illustrious  history, 
afford  wonderful  and  interesting  pictures,  with  that  mixture  of  heroism  and  reli- 
gious inspiration  which  assimilates  history  with  poetry.  It  is  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  of  St.  Raymond,  of  the  Abbot  of  Fitero,  of  Galatrava, 
instantly  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  long  series  of  marvellous  events,  forming 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  that  time.  Let  us  omit  these  narra- 
tions, which  do  not  regard  us ;  but  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  these  '&mous  institutions. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  were  enemies  irreconcilable  by  nature,  and  urged 
to  the  greatest  fury  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  Both  had  great  power  and 
vast  designs;  both  were  supported  by  brave  nations,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
ready  to  throw  themselves  on  each  other;  both  had  great  hopes  of  success 
founded  on  former  achievements;  on  which  side  will  the  victory  remain?  What 
course  oueht  the  Christians  to  pursue  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which 
threaten  them?  Is  it  better  quietly  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Miusulmen  in 
Europe,  or  make  a  levy  en  nuuse  to  invade  Asia  and  seek  the  enemy  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  believes  himself  to  be  invincible  ?  The  problem  was  solved 
in  the  latter  way;  the  Crusades  took  place,  and  centuries  have  given  their  suf- 
frage as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  resolution.  What  avails  a  little  declamation 
affecting  to  favor  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  ?  Let  no  one  allow  himself 
to  be  dazzled ;  the  philosophy  of  history  taught  by  the  lessons  of  experience, 
enriched  with  a  more  abundant  treasure  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  a  more  atten- 
tive study  of  the  facts,  has  given  a  decisive  judgment  in  this  case ;  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  religion  has  retired  in  triumph  from  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 
The  Crusades,  feir  from  being  considered  as  an  act  of  barbarism  and  rashness, 
are  justlv  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  policy,  which,  after  having  secured  the 
independence  of  Europe,  gave  to  the  Christian  nations  a  decided  preponderanoe 
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(▼er  the  Mnssnlmeii.  The  military  spirit  was  thereby  increased  and  strength- 
ned  amonff  European  nations ;  they  all  received  a  feeling  of  fraternity,  which 
ruisformea  them  into  one  people ;  the  human  mind  was  developed  m  many 
rays ;  the  state  of  feudal  vassals  was  improved,  and  feudality  was  urged  towards 
ts  entire  ruin ;  navies  were  created,  commerce  and  manufactures  were  encou- 
iged ;  thus  society  received  from  the  Crusades  a  most  powerful  impulse  in  the 
ueer  of  civilisation.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  men  who  conceived 
hem,  the  Popes  who  excited,  the  nations  who  undertook,  the  princes  and  lords 
rho  promoted  them  with  their  power,  were  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
»wn  woriu,  or  even  had  a  glimpse  of  the  immensity  of  their  results;  it  is  enough 
hat  thev  settled  the  existing  question  in  the  way  the  most  favorable  to  the 
ndependence  and  prosperity  of  Europe ;  this,  I  repeat,  is  enough.  I  would 
ihmarref  moreover,  that  we  would  attribute  so  much  the  more  importance  to 
hings  as  human  foresight  has  had  little  share  in  the  events;  now  these  thinra 
oe  nothing  leas  than  the  principles  and  feelings  of  religion  in  connection  wim 
ihe  preservation  and  happiness  of  society.  Catholicity  covering  with  her  tegis 
md  animating  with  her  breath  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Snoh  were  the  Crusades.  Now,  remember  that  this  idea,  so  great  and 
pneroos,  was  eonceived  with  a  degree  of  vagueness,  and  executed  with  that 
xreeiiHtation  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  impatience  of  ardent  zeal ;  remember  that 
diia  ideft — the  offspring  of  Catholicity,  which  always  converts  its  ideas  into 
nititationB — ^was  to  be  realized  in  an  institution,  which  faithfully  represented 
t^  and  served,  as  it  were,  as  its  organ,  in  order  that  it  might  render  itself  felt, 
lad  gain  strength  and  fruitfulness  for  its  support.  After  this,  you  will  look  for 
nme  means  of  uniting  religion  and  arms ;  and  you  will  be  filled  with  joy  when, 
mder  a  cuirass  of  steel,  you  shall  find  hearts  zealous  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Shnst — when  you  shall  see  this  new  kind  of  men,  who  devote  themselves  with- 
mt  reserve  to  the  defence  of  religion,  while  they  renounce  all  that  the  world 
Baa  offer — gentler  than  lambs,  bolder  than  lions,  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard. 
Sometimes  they  assembled  in  community,  to  raise  their  voices  to  Heaven  in 
Eervent  prayer;  sometimes  they  boldly  marched  to  battle,  brandishing  their 
fomidable  lances,  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.  No ;  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
ymals  of  history  an  event  so  colossal  as  the  Crusades,  and  you  might  search 
khere  in  vain  for  an  institution  more  generous  than  the  military  orders.  In  the 
CSmiades  we  see  numberless  nations  arise,  march  across  deserts,  bury  themselves 
in  oountries  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
rigors  of  climates  and  seasons ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  To  deliver  a  tomb ! 
Qiand  and  immortal  movement,  where  hundreds  of  nations  advance  to  certain 
ilcsth — not  in  pursuit  of  a  miserable  self-interest — not  to  find  an  abode  in  milder 
md  more  fertile  countries — ^not  from  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves 
oartUy  advantages — ^but  inspired  only  by  a  religious  idea,  by  a  jealous  desire  to 
nosDcnn  the  tomb  of  Him  who  expired  on  the  cross  for  Uie  salvation  of  the 
onman  race  I  When  compared  with  this,  what  becomes  of  the  lofty  deeds  of 
the  Greeks,  chanted  by  Homer  ?  Greece  arises  to  avenge  an  injured  husband ; 
Surope  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  a  God. 

When,  alter  the  disasters  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Crusades,  we  see  the  mili- 
tary ordm  appear,  sometimes  fighting  in  the  oriental  regions,  sometimes  in  the 
iAoids  of  the  Mediterranean,  sustaining  and  repelling  the  rude  assaults  of 
Uamism,  which,  emboldened  by  its  victories,  again  longs  to  throw  itself  on 
BttropSi  we  imagine  that  we  behold  those  brave  men,  who,  on  the  day  of  a  great 
battle,  remain  done  upon  the  field,  one  against  a  hundred,  securing  by  their 
heraum,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their  companions  in  arms 
who  retiie  behind  them.  Honor  and  glory  to  the  religion  which  has  been 
fl^aUa  of  inspiring  emh  lofty  thoughts,  and  has  been  able  to  realize  such  great 
iid  generous  enterprises  I 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

OONTINUATION  OF  THS  SABIB  SUBJECT — ^KUBOFB  IN  THI  THlliTMKHTH 

CENTURY. 

Perhaps  they  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  religions  communities  may  be 
reconciled  to  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  when  they  perceive  in  them  a  class  oi 
men  who,  by  practising  the  most  sublime  and  austere  counsels  of  religion,  hare 
commimicated  a  eenerous  impulse  to  humanity,  have  raised  it  from  the  dust 
where  Paganism  had  held  it,  and  made  it  wing  its  flight  towards  purer  regitms. 
To  accustom  man  to  grave  and  strict  morality ;  to  bring  back  the  soul  within 
itself;  to  give  a  lively  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  of  the  loftiness  of 
his  origin  and  his  destiny ;  to  inspire  him,  by  means  of  extraordinary  examples, 
with  confidence  that  the  mind,  aided  by  divine  grace,  can  triumph  over  the 
animal  passions,  and  make  man  lead  an  angelic  life  upon  earth :  these  are 
benefits  so  signal,  that  a  noble  heart  must  show  itself  grateful  and  full  of  lively 
interest  for  the  men  who  have  ffiven  them  to  the  world.  As  to  the  monasteries 
of  the  West,  the  benefits  of  their  civilizing  influence  are  so  visible,  that  no  man 
who  loves  humanity  can  regard  them  with  animadversion ;  in  fine,  the  military 
orders  present  us  with  an  idea  so  noble,  so  poetical,  and  realize  in  so  admirable 
a  manner  one  of  those  golden  dreams  which  cross  the  human  mind  in  moments 
of  enthusiasm,  that  they  must  certainly  find  respectful  homage  in  every  heart 
which  beats  at  a  noble  and  sublime  spectacle. 

There  yet  remains  a  more  difficult  task,  that  of  presenting  at  the  tribunal  of 
philosophy — ^that  philosophy  so  indifferent  in  religious  matters — the  other  reli- 
gious communities  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  just 
made.  Judgments  of  great  severity  have  been  passed  upon  those  institutions 
which  I  have  now  to  speak  of;  but  in  such  things  justice  cannot  be  prescrip- 
tive. Neither  the  applause  of  irreligious  men,  nor  the  revolutions  which  upset 
all  that  stand  in  their  way,  can  prevent  the  truth  being  placed  in  its  true  light, 
and  folly  and  crime  being  stigmatized  with  disgrace. 

The  thirteenth  century  has  just  commenced ;  there  appears  a  new  kind  of 
men,  who,  under  different  titles,  denominations,  and  forms,  profess  a  singular  and 
extraordinary  way  of  life.  Some  put  on  clothing  of  coarse  cloth;  they  renounce 
all  wealth  and  property;  they  condemn  themselves  to  perpetual  mendicity, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  country  and  the  towns  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
souls  for  Jesus  Christ.  Others  bear  on  their  dress  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  undertake  the  mission  of  releasing  from  servitude  the 
numberless  captives  who,  from  the  misfortune  of  the  times,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmen.  Some  erect  the  cross  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who 
eagerly  follow  them,  and  they  institute  a  new  devotion — a  constant  hynm  of 
praise  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary;  at  the  same  time  they  indcfati^ably  preach  the 
faith  of  the  Crucified.  Others  go  in  search  of  all  the  miseries  of  man,  buiy 
themselves  in  hospitals,  in  all  the  asylums  of  misfortune,  to  succour  and  con- 
sole. They  all  bear  new  standards;  all  show  equal  contempt  for  the  world; 
they  all  form  a  portion  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  resemble 
neither  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  nor  the  sons  of  St.  Bennet.  The  new  monks 
arise  not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  midst  of  society :  their  object  is  not  to  live 
shut  up  in  monasteries,  but  to  spread  themselves  over  the  fields  and  hamlets, 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  to  make 
their  voices  heard  both  in  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  and  in  the  palace  of  the 
monarch.  They  increase  on  all  sides  in  a  prodigious  manner.  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  England,  receive  them;  numerous  convents  arise  as  if  by 
enchantment  in  the  villages  and  towns;  the  Popes  protect  them  and  enrich 
them  with  many  privileges;  kings  grant  them  the  highest  favors,  and  support 
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them  in  their  enterprises ;  the  people  regard  them  with  veneration,  and  listen 
to  them  with  respectful  docility.  A  religions  movement  appears  on  all  sides ; 
religious  institutions,  more  or  less  resembling  each  other,  arise  like  the  branches 
from  the  same  trunk.  The  observer,  when  he  sees  this  immense  and  astonish- 
ing picture,  asks  himself.  What  are  the  causes  of  so  eztraordinaiy  a  pheno- 
menon ?  whence  this  singular  movement  ?  what  is  its  tendency  ?  what  will  be 
its  effects  on  society  ? 

When  a  fact  of  such  high  importance  is  realized  all  at  once  in  many  different 
countries,  and  lasts  for  centuries,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  existed  very  powerful 
means  to  produce  it  It  is  vain  to  be  entirely  forgetful  of  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence :  no  one  can  deny  that  such  a  fact  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  essence 
of  things ;  consequently  it  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  men  and  the  insti- 
tutions. Acknowledging  this,  the  true  philosopher  will  not  lose  his  time  in 
anathematizing  the  fact,  but  he  will  examine  and  analyze  it.  No  declamation 
or  invectives  against  the  monks  can  efface  their  history ;  they  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  and  centuries  do  not  retrace  their  steps. 

We  will  not  inquire  if  there  was  here  some  extraordinary  design  of  Providence, 
and  we  will  lay  aside  the  reflections  which  religion  suggests  to  every  true 
Catholic ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  considering  the  religious  institutions  of 
modem  times  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view ;  we  can  show  that  they 
were  not  only  very  conformable  to  the  well-being  of  society,  but  also  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed ;  we  can  show  that  they  displayed 
neither  cunning,  malice,  nor  vile  self-interest;  that  their  object  was  highly 
advantageous,  and  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  expression  and  the 
fulfilment  of  great  social  necessities. 

The  question  of  its  own  accord  assumes  the  position  in  which  we  have  just 
regarded  it ;  and  it  is  strange  that  men  have  not  acknowledged  all  the  importance 
of  the  magnificent  points  of  view  which  here  present  themselves. 

In  order  the  better  to  clear  up  this  important  matter,  I  will  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
As  soon  as  we  take  the  first  glance  at  this  epoch,  we  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
intellectual  rudeness  which  one  would  imagine  must  have  kept  nations  in  abject 
silence,  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds  an  anxiety  which  deeply  moved 
and  agitated  them.  These  times  are  ignorant ;  but  it  is  an  ignorance  which  is 
conscious  of  itself  and  which  longs  for  knowledge.  There  is  felt  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  relations  and  institutions  of  society ;  but  that  want  is  everywhere 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  a  continual  agitation  indicates  that  this  harmony  is 
anxiously  desired  and  ardently  sought  for.  I  know  not  what  singular  character  is 
stamped  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  we  do  not  find  there  the  symptoms  of 
death ;  they  are  barbarous,  ignorant,  corrupt,  anv  thing  you  please ;  but,  as  if 
they  constantly  heard  a  voice  calling  them  to  lignt,  to  civilization,  to  a  new  life, 
they  incessantly  labor  to  leave  the  fatal  condition  into  which  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  plunged  them.  They  never  sleep  in  tranquillity  amid  the  darkness ; 
they  never  live  without  remorse  amid  the  corruption  of  manners.  The  echo  of 
virtue  continually  resounds  in  their  ears ;  flashes  of  light  appear  in  the  darkness ; 
a  thousand  efforts  are  made  to  advance  a  step  in  the  career  of  civilization ;  a 
thousand  times  they  are  vain  ;  but  they  are  renewed  as  often  as  they  are  repulsed ; 
the  generous  attempt  is  never  abandoned;  they  CeuI  a  thousand  times;  but  they 
never  lose  courage.  Courage  and  ardour  are  never  wanting.  There  is  this 
remarkable  difference  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  those  nations  among 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  from  whose  bosom  it  has 
been  banished.  Ancient  Greece  falls,  never  to  rise  again ;  the  Eepublics  of  the 
shore  of  Asia  disappear,  and  do  not  rise  out  of  their  ruins.  The  ancient  civili- 
zation of  Egypt  is  broken  to  pieces  by  the  conquerors,  and  posterity  has  soaroely 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  them.    Certainly  none  of  the  nations  on  the  eoast 
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of  Africa  oftn  show  ns  rigns  which  leyeal  the  ancient  coantry  of  St  Oypriaiiy  of 
Tertollian  and  St  Augustine.  Still  more ;  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  has 
peserved  Christianity,  but  a  Christianity  separated  from  Rome ;  and  this  has 
oeen  unable  to  establish  or  regenerate  any  thing.  Political  power  has  «ded 
and  protected  it,  but  the  nation  remains  feeble  ;  it  cannot  stand  erect;  it  is  a 
dead  body,  incapable  of  advancing ;  it  is  not  like  Lazarus,  who  has  just  heard 
the  all-powerful  voice  :  "  Laiarus,  come  forth ;  Lcusare  venijbrat.'' 

This  anxiety,  this  agitation,  this  extreme  eagerness  towards  a  greater  and 
happier  future,  this  desire  for  reformation  in  manners,  for  enlargement  and  oo^ 
rection  in  ideas,  for  amelioration  in  institutions — ^the  distinctive  characteristies 
of  modem  nations — made  themselves  felt  in  a  fearful  manner  at  the  time  to 
which  we  allude.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  military  history  of  those  times,  which 
would  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs  of  our  assertion ;  I  will  confine  myself 
to  hats  which,  owing  to  their  religious  and  social  character,  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  Uie  subject  which  now  occupies  us.  A  formidable  energy  m  mind, 
a  great  fund  of  activity,  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  most  ardent  passions, 
an  enterprising  spirit,  a  lively  desire  of  independence,  a  decided  inclination  to 
employ  violent  means,  an  extraordinary  seal  for  proselytism,  ignorance  combined 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  combined  with  enthusiasm  and  fematicism  for 
all  that  bears  the  name  of  science ;  a  hieh  esteem  for  the  titles  of  nobility,  and 
of  illustrious  blood,  united  with  the  spint  of  democracy,  and  a  profound  respect 
fer  merit,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  a  childlike  candor,  an  excessive  credu- 
lity, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  obstinate  indocility;  a  tenacious  spirit  of 
resistance,  fearful  stubbornness,  corruption,  and  licentiousness  of  manners,  allied 
with  admiration  for  virtue ;  a  taste  for  the  most  austere  practices,  combinc^d  with 
an  inclination  for  the  most  extravagant  habits  and  manners ;  such  are  the  traits 
which  history  exhibits  among  these  nations. 

So  singular  a  mixture  appears  strange  at  first  sight ;  and  yet  nothing  was 
more  natural.  Things  could  not  be  otherwise :  societies  are  formed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  principles,  and  of  certain  particular  droumstanoes,  which 
impart  to  them  their  genius,  character,  and  countenance.  It  is  the  same  with 
society  as  with  individuals ;  education,  instruction,  temperament,  and  a  thousand 
other  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  concur  in  forming  a  collection  of  influ- 
ences which  produce  qualities  the  most  different,  and  sometimes  the  most  contra- 
dictory. This  concurrence  of  diffierent  causes  was  shown  in  a  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary manner  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
observe  there  the  most  extravagant  and  discoidant  effects.  Let  us  recollect  the 
history  of  those  nations  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Crusades ;  never  did  an  assemblage  of  nations  present  a  combination  of  more 
varied  elements,  and  a  spectacle  of  greater  events.  The  moral  principles  which 
preside  over  the  development  of  these  nations  were  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
genius  and  situation.  These  principles  were  essentially  pure,  unchangeable  as 
the  GUkI  who  had  established  them ;  radiant  with  light,  because  they  emanated 
frt)m  the  source  of  all  lieht  and  life :  the  nations,  on  the  contrary,  were  igno- 
rant, rude,  fluctuating,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  corrupted,  as  was  to  be 
expected  of  every  thing  which  was  the  result  of  an  impure  mixture.  Wherefore 
a  terrible  struggle  took  place  between  principles  and  facts;  wherefore  there 
were  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  contradictions,  according  as  good  and  evil 
alternately  preponderated.  Never  was  the  stru^le  between  elements  which 
could  not  remain  at  peace,  more  clearly  seen ;  the  genii  of  good  and  of  evil 
seemed  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  to  flght  hand  to  hand. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  in  their  infancy,  for  they  were  surrounded 
by  old  institutions.  Full  of  the  recollections  of  ancient  civilization,  thev  pre- 
served various  remains  of  it.  They  were  themselves  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  a  hundred  nations,  differing  in  laws,  customs,  and  manners.    They  were  not 
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yet  adult  nations ;  as  this  denomination  cannot  be  applied  either  to  indiyidnals 
or  to  society  before  they  have  reached  a  certain  development,  from  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  still  far  removed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  word  to 
express  this  social  state ;  it  was  neither  a  state  of  civilisation,  nor  that  of  barba- 
rism; for  a  number  of  laws  and  institutions  existed  there,  which  certainly  did 
not  deserve  the  epithet  of  barbarous.  If  we  call  these  nations  semi-barbarooSy 
perhaps  we  shall  approach  the  truth.  Words  are  of  little  importance,  if  we 
nave  a  clear  idea  of  the  things. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ue  European  nations,  owing  to  a  long  series  of  revo- 
lutions, and  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  races,  of  ideas,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquerors  with  each  other,  and  of  the  conquerors  with  the  nations  conquered, 
had  a  large  portion  of  barbarism,  and  a  fruitful  germ  of  agitation  and  disorder. 
But  the  malignant  influence  of  these  elements  was  combated  by  the  action  of 
Christianity,  which  had  obtained  a  decided  preponderance  over  minds,  and 
which,  besides,  was  supported  by  powerful  institutions.  Christianity,  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  work,  had  the  assistance  of  great  material  force.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  which  penetrated  on  all  sides,  tended,  like  a  sweetening  liquid, 
to  soften  and  improve  every  thing ;  but,  at  every  step,  the  mind  comes  into 
collision  with  the  senses,  morality  with  the  passions,  order  with  anarchy,  charity 
with  ferocity,  and  law  with  fact.  Thence  a  struggle,  which,  although  general 
to  a  certain  extent  in  all  times  and  countries,  since  it  b  founded  on  the  nature 
of  man,  was  then  more  rude,  violent,  and  clamorous.  The  two  most  opposite 
principles,  barbarism  and  Christianity,  were  then  face  to  face  in  the  same  arena, 
with  no  one  between  them.  Observe  these  nations  with  attention,  read  their 
history  with  reflection,  and  you  will  see  that  those  two  principles  are  constantly 
struggling,  and  constantly  contending  for  influence  and  preponderance ;  thence 
the  most  strange  situations,  and  the  most  singular  contrasts.  Study  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wars  of  that  time,  and  you  will  hear  the  holiest  maxims  constantly 
proclaimed;  legitimacy,  law,  reason,  and  justice  are  invoked;  the  tribunal  of 
God  is  incessantly  appealed  to :  this  is  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  be  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  numberless  acts  of  violence, 
of  cruelties,  atrocities,  pilli^es,  rapines,  murders,  fires,  and  disasters  without 
end :  this  is  barbarism.  If  you  look  at  the  Crusades,  you  will  observe  that 
grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations,  social  and  political  views  of  the 
highest  importance,  fermented  in  men's  heads ;  that  all  hearts  overflowed  with 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  and  that  a  holy  enthusiasm,  transporting  men  out 
of  themselves,  rendered  them  capable  of  heroic  actions :  this  is  the  influenoe 
of  Christianity.  But,  if  you  examine  the  execution,  you  will  see  disorder,  im- 
providence, want  of  discipline  in  the  armies,  injuries,  and  acts  of  violence;  you 
will  seek  in  vain  for  concert  and  harmony  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 

figantic  and  perilous  enterprise:  there  is  barbarism.  Youths,  thirsting  for 
nowledge,  crowd  to  the  lectures  of  the  famous  masters,  from  the  most  distant 
countries;  Italians,  Germans,  English,  Spanish,  and  French  are  minded  and 
confounded  around  the  chairs  of  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin;  a  powerful  voice  resounds  in  their  ears,  calling  them 
to  leave  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  raise  themselves  to  the  regions  of  science ; 
the  love  of  knowledge  animates  them;  the  longest  journeys  cannot  stop  them; 
the  enthusiasm  for  illustrious  masters  is  carried  to  an  indescribable  extent: 
behold  the  influence  of  Christianity;  behold  her  constantly  stirring  and  illumi- 
nating the  mind  of  man,  never  allowing  him  to  repose  tranquilly  in  obscurity, 
and  continually  exciting  him  to  new  intellectual  labors  and  researches  after 
truth !  But  behold  these  same  youths,  who  exhibit  such  noble  dispositions,  and 
inspire  such  legitimate  and  consoling  hopes;  are  they  not  abo  those  licentiou^ 
restless,  and  turbulent  young  men,  giving  way  to  the  most  deploiable  acts  of 
violence,  continually  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  forming  in  the  midst  of  greal 
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ttties  a  small  repablio,  an  unrnlj  demoeracy,  where  there  is  -mueli  diflkmhj  ni 
maintaining  law  and  good  order  ?    Behold  here  barbarism  I 

It  is  good,  it  is  penectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  that  the  gnilif 
man  who  raises  a  repentant  and  humiliated  heart  to  Gtxl,  shoold  manimt  hu 
feeling  and  the  affliction  of  his  soul  by  external  acts;  that  he  should  labor  to 
fortify  his  mind,  and  restrain  his  evil  mclinations,  by  employine  the  rigors  of 
gospel  austerity  against  his  flesh :  all  this  is  sovereignly  reasonaole,  just,  holy, 
and  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  thus  ordains 
for  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  to  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  souls  of  others  by  the  scandal  of  a  bad  life.  But  that  penitenta,  half 
naked,  should  wander  about  loaded  with  chains,  carrying  horror  and  alann 
eyerywhere,  as  happened  at  this  time,  when  we  see  ecclesiastical  authority  com- 
pelled to  repress  the  abuse :  this  marks  the  spirit  of  rudeness  and  ferocity  whidi 
always  accompany  the  state  of  barbarism.  Nothing  is  more  true,  noble,  and 
salutary  for  society,  than  to  imagine  God  always  ready  to  defend  innocence,  to 
protect  it  against  injustice  and  calumny,  and  to  raise  it  above  humiliation  and 
disgrace,  by  restoring  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  the  purity  and  lustre  of  which  they 
have  attempted  to  deprive  it.  This  supposition  is  an  effect  of  faith  in  Provi- 
dence— that  faith  emanating  from  Christian  ideas,  which  represent  to  ns  Gkxl 
as  embracing  the  whole  world  in  his  view,  reaching  with  his  penetrating  eye  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  not  even  excluding  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  from  his  paternal  love.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  infinite  distance 
which  separates  this  pure  faith  from  the  trials  by  fire,  water,  and  sinrie  com- 
bat ?  Who  does  not  here  discover  rudeness  confounding  all  things — Sie  spirit 
of  violence  laboring  to  subject  every  thing  to  a  rigorous  law — attempting,  in 
some  measure,  to  oblige  Otod  himself  to  comply  with  our  wants  and  caprices,  in 
order  to  interpose  the  testimony  of  his  solemn  miracles,  whenever  it  suits  our 
pleasure  or  convenience  to  find  out  the  truth  ? 

I  introduce  these  contrasts  here  in  order  to  awaken  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  read  history,  and  to  enable  me  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the  simple 
and  general  formula  which  sums  up  all  those  periods :  '^  Barbarism  tempered  by 
religion ;  religion  disfigured  by  barbarism." 

In  the  study  of  history  we  constantly  encounter  a  serious  obstacle,  which 
renders  it  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  understand  it  perfectly. 
We  make  the  mistake  of  referring  every  thing  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  objects 
which  surround  us — a  mistake  which  is  excusable,  no  doubt,  since  it  has  its  root 
in  our  own  nature,  but  against  which  we  must  be  carefully  on  our  guard,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  deplorable  errors.  We  imagine  the  men  of  other  times  to  be  like 
ourselves;  without  thinking  of  it,  we  communicate  to  them  our  own  ideas, 
manners,  inclinations,  and  even  temperaments ;  and,  after  having  fashioned  men 
who  exist  only  in  our  own  imaginations,  we  desire  and  demand  that  the  real 
men  should  act  in  the  same  manner  as  these  imaginary  men ;  and  at  the  slightest 
discord  between  the  historical  facts  and  our  unreasonable  suppositions,  we  cry 
out  that  it  is  strange  and  monstrous,  taxing  with  being  strange  and  monstrous 
what  was  perfectly  regular  and  ordinary  according  to  the  epoch. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  laws  and  institutions :  when  we  do  not  find 
them  according  to  the  types  which  we  have  under  our  eyes,  we  declaim  against 
the  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  of  the  men  who  have  conceived  and  esta- 
blished them.  If  we  wish  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an  epoch,  it  is  necessary  to 
transport  ourselves  there — to  make  an  effort  of  imagination,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  live  and  converse  with  its  men ;  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  the  recital  of 
the  events,  it  is  necessary  to  witness  them,  to  become  one  of  the  spectators,  one 
of  the  actors,  if  possible ;  it  is  necessary  to  call  forth  generations  from  the 
tomb,  and  make  them  act  under  our  eyes.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult    I  grant  it;  but  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  that  our  knowledge  of  history 
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should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  notion  of  names  and  dates.  It  is  quite 
sore  that  we  do  not  know  an  indiyidoal  weU,  unless  acquainted  with  his  ideas^ 
character,  and  conduct.  It  is  the  same  with  a  society :  if  we  are  ignorant  by 
what  doctrines  it  was  guided,  what  was  its  manner  of  considering  and  feeling 
things,  we  shall  see  the  eyents  only  superficially — ^we  shall  know  the  words  of 
the  law,  but  we  shall  not  penetrate  its  spirit  or  genius;  when  contemplating  an 
institution,  we  shall  see  only  the  external  frame-work,  without  reaching  the 
mechanism,  or  guessing  the  moving  machinery.  If  we  attempt  to  avoid  these 
defects,  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  history  becomes  the  most  difiBcult  of  all; 
but  this  knowledge  has  been  wanting  for  a  long  time.  The  secrets  of  man  and 
the  mysteries  of  society  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  subject  which 
can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  arduous,  the  most  difficulty 
and  the  least  accessible  to  the  generality  of  intellects. 

The  individual  in  the  times  to  which  we  allude  was  not  the  individual  of 
to-day ;  his  ideas  were  very  different,  his  manner  of  seeing  and  feeling  was  not 
ours,  his  soul  was  of  quite  another  temper  from  our  own ;  what  is  inconceivable 
to  us,  was  perfectly  natural  to  men  of  those  times ;  they  took  pleasure  in  what 
is  now  repugnant  to  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Europe  had  already  experienced 
the  powerful  shock  of  the  Crusades;  the  sciences  began  to  terminate;  the  spirit 
of  commerce  was  in  some  degree  developed ;  the  taste  for  industry  made  itself 
felt ;  and  the  inclination  of  men  to  enter  into  communication  with  other  men^ 
and  of  nations  to  mingle  with  other  nations,  was  every  day  extended  and  increased. 
The  feudal  system,  already  shaken,  was  about  to  &11  to  pieces;  the  power  of  the 
commonalty  rapidly  increased;  Uie  spirit  of  enfranchisement  showed  itself 
everywhere ;  in  fine,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to 
the  change  effected  by  the  Crusades  in  the  condition  of  vassals  and  serfs,  Europe 
was  covered  with  a  numerous  population  who  knew  not  slavery,  and  who  bore 
with  difficulty  the  feudal  yoke.  Yet  this  population  was  still  far  from  possess- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  free  citizens.  Modem  democracy 
already  offered  itself  to  the  view,  with  its  great  advantages,  its  numerous  diffi- 
culties, its  immense  problems,  which  still  embarrass  and  disconcert  us,  after  so 
many  centuries  of  trial  and  experience.  The  lords  preserved  in  great  measure 
their  habits  of  barbarism  and  ferocity,  by  which  they  had  been  unfortunately 
distinguished  at  former  periods ;  the  royfd  power  was  far  from  having  acquired 
that  force  and  prestige  necessary  for  ruling  such  opposite  elements,  and  to  raise 
itself  in  the  midst  of  society  as  a  symbol  of  respect  for  all  interests — a  centre  of 
reunion  for  all  forces,  and  a  sublime  personification  of  reason  and  justice. 

In  the  same  century,  wars  began  to  assume  a  character  more  popular,  and 
consequently  more  vast  and  important;  the  agitations  of  the  people  began  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  political  commotions.  Alr^y  we  discover  something  more 
than  the  ambiUon  of  emperors  attempting  to  impose  their  yoke  on  Italy ;  we 
have  no  longer  petty  kings  who  contend  for  a  crown  or  a  province,  or  counts  or 
barons  who,  followed  by  their  serfs,  fight  with  each  other  or  with  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities,  covering  the  land  with  blood  and  rapine.  We  observe 
in  the  movements  of  that  period  something  more  important  and  alarming. 
Numerous  nations  arise  and  crowd  around  a  banner  on  which,  instead  of  the 
ensigns  of  a  baron  or  of  a  monarch,  appears  the  name  of  a  system  of  doctrines. 
No  doubt,  the  lords  take  part  in  the  struggle,  and  their  power  raises  them  still 
far  above  the  crowd  which  surrounds  and  roUows  them ;  but  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion is  not  that  of  these  men ;  they  are  accounted  something  in  the  problems 
of  the  times ;  but  mankind  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  castles.  This  agitation 
and  movement,  produced  by  the  appearance  of  new  religious  and  social  doc- 
trines, is  the  announcement  and  the  beginning  of  that  chain  of  revohitioni 
Europe  has  to  undergo. 
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The  evil  did  not  oonBist  in  the  dispoeition  of  nati<Hui  to  otny  out  thdr  ideas, 
and  refuse  to  take  as  their  only  guide  the  interests  and  doctrines  of  a  lew 
Grants.  On  the  oontrary,  this  was  a  great  step  gained  in  the  path  of  civiliia- 
tion ',  men  thus  showed  that  they  felt  and  understood  their  own  diffoity  better, 
that  they  took  a  more  extended  yiew,  and  had  a  better  understan&iff  of  their 
own  situation  and  interests.  This  progress  was  the  natural  result  of  the  higher 
flight  which  was  every  day  taken  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Crusades 
had  greatly  contributed  to  this  new  movement ;  from  that  great  epoch  the  ^- 
ferent  nations  of  Europe  were  accustomed  no  longer  to  fight  for  the  poesesBion 
of  a  small  territory,  or  to  gratify  private  ambition  or  revenge.  The  nations 
fought  in  support  of  a  principle  by  laboring  to  avenge  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  true  religion;  in  a  word,  they  became  accustomed  to  be  moved,  to  contend, 
to  die,  for  an  idea  which,  far  from  being  limited  to  a  small  territory,  embraced 
heaven  and  earth.  Thus,  we  will  observe  in  passing,  that  the  popular  move* 
ment,  the  movement  in  ideas,  began  in  Spain  much  sooner  than  in  the  rest  of 
Burope,  because  the  war  against  the  Moors  had  advanced  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  for  that  country.  The  evil,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  in  the  interest  which 
the  people  took  in  ideas,  but  in  the  imminent  danger  of  seeing  those  nations,  on 
account  of  their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  allow  £emselves  to  be  abused  and 
deceived  by  the  first  fanatic  who  came.  At  a  moment  when  the  movement 
was  so  vast,  the  fi^te  of  Europe  depended  on  the  direction  which  was  about  to 
be  given  to  the  universal  activity :  unless  I  am  deceived,  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  were  the  critical  epochs,  when,  in  the  face  of  great  probabilities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  decided  the  great  question  of  knowing  whetner  Europe, 
in  its  twofold  social  and  political  relations,  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  ben^ts 
of  Christianity,  or  permit  all  the  promise  of  a  better  future  to  be  lost  and 
annihilated. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  this  period,  we  find,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  a 
certain  germ  and  index  of  the  greatest  disasters ;  the  most  norrible  doctrines 
arise  among  the  masses  who  begin  to  be  agitated ;  the  most  fearful  disorders 
signalize  the  first  step  of  these  nations  in  the  career  of  life.  Before  this,  we 
have  discovered  only  kings  and  lords,  but  now  the  people  appear  on  the  scene. 
Thus  we  see  that  some  rays  of  light  and  beat  have  penetrated  this  shapeless 
mass.  At  this  sight  the  heart  is  dilated  and  encouraged,  presaging  the  new 
future  which  is  reserved  for  humanity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  ODserver  is 
alarmed,  for  he  is  aware  that  this  heat  may  produce  excessive  fermentation, 
engender  corruption,  and  multiply  impure  insects  in  the  field  which  promises 
soon  to  become  an  enchanting  garden. 

The  extravagances  of  the  human  mind  at  this  time  appear  under  so  alarming 
an  aspect,  and  with  a  turbulence  of  character  so  fear^,  that  apprehensions 
apparently  the  most  exaggerated  are  supported  by  facts,  and  become  terrible 
probabilities.  Let  me  recall  some  of  those  facts  which  so  vividly  paint  the 
condition  of  minds  at  that  time ;  facts  which  besides  are  connected  with  the 
principal  point  which  we  are  examining.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  &id  the  famous  Tanch^me,  or  Tanquelin,  teaching  the  maddest  theories 
and  committing  the  greatest  crimes ;  yet  at  Antwerp,  in  Zealand,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Utrecht,  and  in  many  other  towns  in  the  same  countries,  he  draws  after 
him  a  numerous  crowd.  This  wretched  man  advanced  that  he  was  more  worthy 
of  supreme  worship  than  Jesus  Christ  himself,  '^  for,''  said  he,  **  if  Jesus  Christ 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  (Janchtoe)  had  received  the  plenitude  of  that 
Holy  Spirit.''  He  added  that  the  whole  Church  was  comprised  in  his  own  person 
and  in  his  disciples.  The  pontificate,  episcopate,  and  priesthood  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  mere  chimeras.  His  instructions  and  discourses  were  particulariy 
addressed  to  women ;  the  result  of  his  doctrines  and  proceedings  was  the  most 
revolting  corruption.    Yet  the  fanaticism  which  was  excited  by  this  abominable 
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man  went  so  &r  that  the  sick  eagerly  drank  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most*  salutary  remedy  for  body  and  soul.  Women  thought 
themselves  happy  to  have  obtained  the  favors  of  the  monster ;  mothers  consi- 
dered it  an  honor  for  their  daughters  to  be  selected  as  the  victims  of  his  profli- 
sacy,  and  husbands  were  offended  when  their  wives  were  not  stained  with  this 
disgrace.  Tanch^e,  knowing  all  the  ascendency  which  he  was  able  to  exert 
over  mindsy  was  not  backward  in  making  use  of  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers; 
one  of  the  principal  virtues  with  which  he  labored  to  inspire  them  was  liberality 
in  favor  of  his  own  interest. 

One  day  when  he  was  surrounded  with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  he  had  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  brought  to  him ;  touching  it  with  his  sacrilegious  hand, 
he  said  that  he  took  the  Yirdn  as  his  wife.  Then,  turning  toward  the  specta- 
tors, he  added,  that  as  he  had  contracted  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
as  they  had  just  seen,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  wedding  presents.  He 
immediately  placed  two  boxes,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
picture,  to  receive  on  one  side  the  offerings  of  the  men,  and  on  the  other  those 
of  the  women ;  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  as  he  said,  which  of  the  two  sexes 
had  the  greater  affection  for  him.  This  artifice,  as  low  and  gross  as  it  was  sacri- 
legious, seemed  only  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  those  who  were 
present ;  yet  the  r^ults  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the  artful  im- 
postor. The  women,  always  jealous  of  the  affection  of  Tanch^e,  surpassed  in 
liberality;  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  they  stripped  themselves  of  their  necklaces, 
golden  rings,  and  most  precious  jewels. 

When  he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  Tanch^me  did  not  content  himself  with 
preaching;  he  was  desirous  of  surrounding  himself  with  an  armed  troop,  in 
order  to  give  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  far  different  appearance  from  that 
of  an  apostle.  Three  thousand  men  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Surrounded 
by  this  respectable  escort,  clothed  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  preceded  by  his 
standard,  he  moved  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  king.  When  he  stopped  to  preach, 
the  three  thousand  satellites  stood  armed  around  him  with  drawn  swords.  It  is 
evident,  the  aggressive  character  of  the  heretical  sects  of  succeeding  ages  was 
already  traced  out. 

Every  one  knows  how  numerous  were  the  partisans  of  Eon.  This  unhappy 
man  was  excited  by  hearing  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words :  ''  Per  eum 
qui  judicaturus  est  vivos  et  mortuos :"  and  he  became  persuaded  and  he  as- 
serted, that  he  himself  was  the  judge  who  was  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  seditious  speeches  of  Amauld 
of  Brescia,  the  iconoclastic  fanaticism  of  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Henri.  If  I  did 
not  fear  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  mv  readers,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  re- 
late here  the  most  revolting  scenes  which  represent  to  the  life  the  E^irit  of  the 
sects  of  those  times,  and  the  unfortunate  predisposition  which  led  men's  minds 
to  novelty,  to  extravagant  spectacles,  and  I  know  not  what  fatal  giddiness, 
whereby  they  were  precipitated  into  the  most  strange  errors  and  the  most  de- 
plorable excesses.  At  all  events,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  Cathari,  Yau- 
dois,  Paterins  of  Arras,  Albigenses,  and  poor  men  of  Lyons.  These  sects, 
besides  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  times  of  which  we  speak  and  on  the 
later  events  of  European  history,  will  be  of  great  use  in  making  us  fathom 
more  deeply  the  question  now  before  us.  From  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  sect  of  the  Manichees  was  remarkable  for  errors  and  extravagances.  Under 
different  names,  with  more  or  less  of  followers,  and  with  doctrines  more  or  less 
various,  it  continued  from  age  to  age  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  excited 
disturlMuices  in  France.  From  that  time,  Heribert  and  Lisoy  acquired  an  un- 
happy celebrity  by  their  obstinacy  and  fitnaticism.  In  the  time  of  St.  Bemard| 
the  sects  called  apostolical  were  distinguished  by  their  dislike  to  marriage ; 
»y  (m  the  other  htaidf  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  basest  and  most  un- 
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bridled  lioentioiuineflB.  Nevertheless,  all  these  irregnlaritiee  were  IkvorsUy 
leoeiyed  by  the  ignorance  or  the  oormplaon  of  the  people.  This  is  proTed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  gained  the  masses  and  ^read  like  a  pestilraoe 
wherever  they  appeared.  B^des  the  hypocrisy,  which  is  oommon  to  all  the 
sects,  that  of  the  Manichees  imagined  an  artifice  the  most  apt  to  sednoe  mde 
and  ignorant  people :  they  appeued  with  the  most  rigid  aosterity  and  the  most 
miserable  clothes.  Before  ^e  year  1181,  we  see  the  Manichees  bold  enoorii 
to  venture  out  of  their  conventicles  and  openly  teach  their  doctrines  in  the  li|pt 
of  day.  They  associated  with  the  celebrated  bandits  called  OoUertauXy  and 
feared  not  to  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses,  as  they  had  seduced  some  knights  and 
had  secured  the  protection  of  some  seigneurs  of  the  country  of  Toulouse;  they 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  insurrection,  which  could  be  repressed  only 
by  force  of  arms.  Ati  eye-witness,  Stephen,  Abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  that 
time  sent  to  Toulouse  by  the  king,  describes  to  us  in  a  few  words  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  these  sectaries :  ^<  I  have  seen  on  all  sides,"  he  says, 
«  churches  burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations :  I  have  seen  the  dwellings  of 
men  changed  into  the  dens  of  beasts.'' 

About  the  same  time,  the  Yaudois,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  became  fiunous. 
This  last  name  was  fiven  to  them  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  their 
contempt  for  all  riches,  and  the  nm  with  which  they  were  covered.  Their 
shoes  also  gave  them  the  name  of  Sabatathes.  They  were  perverse  imitators  of 
another  kind  of  poor,  celebrated  at  that  time,  and  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  virtues,  and  particularly  by  their  spirit  of  humility  and  disinterestedness. 
These  latter,  who  formed  a  kind  of  association,  comprising  priests  and  laymen, 
attracted  the  respect  and  esteem  of  real  Christians,  and  obtained  the  Pope's 
permission  to  teach  publicly.  The  disciples  showed  a  profound  contempt  for 
Church  authority;  they  afterwards  entertained  monstrous  errors,  and  in  the  end 
became  a  sect  in  opposition  to  religion,  injurious  to  good  morals,  and  inconipati- 
ble  with  public  tranquillity. 

These  errors,  which  were  the  cerms  of  so  many  calamities  and  troubles,  could 
not  be  extirpated ;  with  time  they  became  more  and  more  rooted  in  various 
countries,  and  the  progress  of  things  was  so  fatal,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  period  of  short-lived  seditions  and  isolated  troubles  was  already 
long  gone  by,  the  errors  had  already  spread  on  a  large  scale,  and  appeared  with 
formidable  resources  for  the  contest.  Already  the  south  of  France,  agitated  by 
civil  discord,  and  precipitated  into  a  fearful  war,  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  conflict. 
In  the  political  organisation  of  that  time,  the  throne  had  not  strength  enough 
to  exercise  a  controlling  power,  the  lords  had  still  the  means  of  resisting  kings 
and  doing  violence  to  the  people.  When  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  agitation, 
and  movement  is  spread  throughout  the  masses,  there  is  only  one  means  of 
restraining  them,  that  of  religion ;  and  this  very  ascendency  of  religious  ideas 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  wicked  and  the  fanatical ;  and  to  mislead  the 
multitude  they  availed  themselves  of  violent  declamation,  where  religion  and 
politics  formed  a  confused  mixture,  and  where  the  spirit  of  austerity  and  disin- 
terestedness was  the  subject  of  hypocritical  affectation.  The  new  errors  were 
no  longer  confined  to  subtile  attacks  on  particular  dogmas,  they  assailed  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  religion,  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  family,  on  the 
one  side  condemning  marriage,  and  on  the  other  promoting  infamous  abomina- 
tions :  in  fine,  the  evil  was  not  limited  to  countries  which  by  a  tardy  and  in- 
complete initiation  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
had  not  fully  participated  in  the  European  movement  The  arena  principidly 
chosen  was  the  south ;  that  is,  the  country  where  the  human  mind  was  deve- 
loped in  the  most  prompt  and  lively  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  of  unfortunate  circumstanoes,  all  attested 
and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  history,  was  not  the  future  of  Europe  very  dark 
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and  tempestuous  ?  Ideas  and  manners  were  in  imminent  danger  of  taking  a 
wrong  d&ection ;  the  bands  of  authority,  the  ties  of  family,  seemed  ready  to 
break  asunder ;  the  nations  might  be  led  away  by  fimaticism  or  superstition ; 
Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  replunged  into  the  ohaos  whence  it  had  emerged 
with  so  much  difficulty.  At  that  time  the  Crescent  shone  in  Spain,  it  reigned 
in  Africa,  it  triumphed  in  Asia.  Was  Europe  at  such  a  moment  to  lose  her 
religious  unity,  and  see  new  errors  penetrate  everywhere,  sowing  schism  in  all 
countries,  and  with  it  discord  and  war  ?  Were  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  refinement  created  by  Christianity  to  be  dispersed  and  stricken  with  sterility 
for  ever  f  Were  the  great  nations  formed  under  the  influence  of  Catholicity, 
the  laws  and  institutions  impregnated  with  that  divine  religion,  to  be  corrupted, 
falsified^  and  destroyed  by  changes  in  the  ancient  faith  f  In  fine,  was  the  course 
of  European  civilization  to  be  violently  diverted;  and  were  the  nations  who  were 
already  advancing  towards  a  peacefxd,  prosperous,  and  glorious  future,  to  be 
condemned  to  see  their  most  flattering  hopes  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  mise- 
rably to  retrograde  towards  barbarism  ?  Such  was  then  the  vast  problem  placed 
before  society;  and  I  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  religious  movement  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  the  new  religious 
institutions,  so  inconsiderately  accused  of  folly  and  extravagance,  were  a  -power- 
ful means  employed  by  Providence  to  save  religion  and  society.  If  the  illus- 
trious Spaniard,  St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  and  the  wonderful  man  of  Assisi,  did 
not  occupy  a  place  on  our  altars^  there  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the  futhful 
for  their  eminent  sanctity,  they  would  deserve  to  have  statues  raised  to  them  by 
the  gratitude  of  society  and  humanity.  But  what  I  are  our  words  an  object  of 
scandal  to  you,  who  have  only  read  and  considered  history  through  the  deceit- 
ful medium  of  Protestant  and  philosophical  prejudices  ?  Tell  us^  then,  what 
you  find  reprehensible  in  these  men,  whose  establishments  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  your  endless  diatribes,  as  if  they  had  been  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
human  race  f  Their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  the  same  doc- 
trines, to  the  loftiness  and  sanctity  whereof  you  have  been  compeUed  to  render 
solemn  homage,  and  their  lives  are  pure,  holy,  heroic,  and  conformable  in  every 
thing  to  their  teachings.  Ask  them  what  is  the  object  they  have  in  view ;  that 
of  preaching  the  Catholic  truth  to  all  men,  they  will  tell  you ;  of  making  every 
effort,  of  exerting  every  energy  to  destroy  error  and  reform  morals;  of  in- 
spiring nations  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  legitimate  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  find  among  them  a  firm  resolution 
to  devote  their  lives  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Church  and  State. 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with  barren  wishes ;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  discourses  and  transitory  efforts ;  they  do  not  confine  their  plans  to 
their  mere  personal  sphere,  but,  extending  their  views  to  all  countries  and 
future  times,  they  found  institutions  whereof  the  members  may  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  surface  of  the  world,  and  transmit  to  future  generations 
the  apostolical  E^irit  which  has  inspired  them  with  their  grand  ideas.  The 
poverty  to  which  they  condemn  themselves  is  extreme ;  the  dress  they  wear  is 
Xude  and  miserable ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  profound  reasons  for  this  conduct  f 
Remember  that  they  propose  to  renew  the  gospel  spirit^  so  much  forgotten  in 
their  time ;  that  they  freauently  happen  to  meet  face  to  hoe  the  emissaries  of 
the  corrupt  sects,  who,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Christian  humility,  and  affecting 
an  absolute  disinterestedness,  make  a  parade  of  presenting  themselves  in  publio 
in  the  garb  of  beggars ;  remember,  in  fine,  that  they  ffo  to  preach  to  semi-barw 
barous  nations,  anoTthat  to  preserve  them  from  the  giddiness  of  error  which  has 
b^un  to  take  possession  of  their  heads,  words  are  not  enough,  even  accompa- 
nanied  by  a  regular  and  uniform  conduct ;  extraordinary  examples,  a  mode  of 
life  which  hem  with  it  the  most  powerful  edification,  and  sanctity  clothed 
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with  tn  exterior  adapted  to  make  a  liyelj  impreaaioii  oa  the  imagiiMiilimii  an 
feomred. 

The  number  of  the  Bew  religioua  is  yery  ooiudderable ;  they  inoreaae  withoot 
measure  in  all  the  ooantries  where  thej  aire  established ;  thej  are  found,  not 
only  in  the  oonntry  and  in  the  hamlets,  but  they  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  populous  cities.  Observe,  that  Europe  is  no  longer  composed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  small  towns  and  wretched  cottages  erected  round  feudal  oaotles,  and 
humbly  obedient  to  Uie  authority  or  the  influence  of  a  proud  baron ;  Europe 
no  longer  consists  of  villages  grouped  round  rich  abbeys,  listening  with  dooilitj 
to  the  instructions  of  the  monks,  and  receiving  with  gratitude  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them.  A  great  number  of  vassals  have  already  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  their  lords ;  powerful  municipalities  arise  on  all  sides,  and  in  their  presence 
the  feudal  system  is  frequently  compelled  to  humble  itself  in  alarm.  Towns 
become  every  day  more  populous — every  day,  from  the  effects  of  the  emancipa- 
tion which  takes  place  m  the  country,  they  receive  new  fiunilies.  Revivmg 
industry  and  commerce  display  new  means  of  subsistence,  and  excite  an  increase 
of  population.  It  results  from  all  this  that  religion  and  morality  must  act  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe  on  a  larger  scale ;  more  general  means,  issuing  from  a 
common  centre,  and  freed  from  ordinary  fetters,  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  new 
necessities  of  the  time.  Such  are  the  religious  institutions  of  the  time  of  whidi 
we  speak ;  this  is  the  explanation  of  their  astonishins  number,  of  their  nume- 
rous privileges,  and  of  that  remarkable  regulation  which  places  them  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Pope. 

Even  the  character  which  marked  these  institutions — a  character  in  some  de- 
ffree  democratic,  not  only  because  men  of  all  classes  are  there  united,  but  also 
because  of  the  special  organization  of  their  government — ^was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  give  efficacy  to  their  influence  over  a  democracy,  fierce,  turbulent,  and 
proud  of  its  recent  liberty,  and  consequently  little  disposed  to  sympathiie  with 
any  thing  which  might  have  been  presented  to  it  under  aristocratic  or  exclusive 
forms.  This  democracy  found  in  these  new  religious  institutions  a  certain  ana- 
logy with  its  own  existence  and  origin.  These  men  come  from  the  people,  they 
live  in  constant  communication  with  them,  and,  like  them,  they  are  poor  and 
meanly  clad ;  and  as  the  people  have  their  assemblies  where  they  choose  their 
municipal  officers  and  bailiffs,  so  do  the  religious  hold  their  chapters,  where 
they  name  their  priors  and  provincials.  They  are  not  anchorites  living  in  remote 
deserts,  nor  monks  sheltered  in  rich  abbeys,  nor  clergy  whose  functions  and 
duties  are  confined  to  any  particular  country.  They  are  men  without  fixed 
abodes,  and  who  are  found  sometimes  in  populous  cities  and  sometimes  in  mise- 
rable hamlets — ^to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  old  continent,  to-morrow  on  a  vessel 
which  bears  them  to  perilous  missions  in  the  remotest  countries  of  the  fflobe; 
sometimes  they  are  seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  enlightening  their  councils,  and 
taking  part  in  the  highest  affairs  of  state ;  sometimes  in  the  dwellings  of  obscure 
families,  consoling  them  in  misfortune,  making  up  their  quarrels,  and  giving 
Uiem  advice  on  their  domestic  affairs.     These  same  men,  who  are  covered  with 

flory  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities,  teach  catechism  to  children  in  the  hum* 
lest  boroughs ;  iUustrious  orators  who  have  preached  in  courts,  before  kings 
and  great  men,  go  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  obscure  villages.  The  people  find 
them  everywhere,  meet  them  at  every  step,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow ;  these  men 
are  constantly  ready  to  take  part  in  ike  happy  festivities  of  a  baptism  which 
fills  the  house  with  joy,  or  to  lament  a  misfortune  which  has  just  covered  it  with 
mourning. 

We  can  imagine  without  difficulty  the  force  and  ascendency  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  influence  on  the  minds  of  nations  must  have  been  incalculable; 
the  new  sects  which  tended  to  mislead  Uie  multitude  by  their  pestileiitial  doe- 
trinesi  found  themselves  face  to  &ce  with  an  adversary  who  completely  ooii- 
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■ed  them.  They  wished  to  seduoe  the  simple  bj  the  ostentation  of  great 
erity  and  wonderful  disinterestedness ;  they  desired  to  deeeive  the  imagin*- 
f  by  striking  it  with  the  sight  of  exterior  mortifioation,  of  poor  and  mean 
liing.  The  new  institutions  united  these  qualities  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
Thus  the  true  doctrine  had  the  same  attributes  which  error  had  assumed, 
n  among  the  classes  of  the  people  there  come  forth  violent  declaimers,  who 
iyate  the  attention  and  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  multitude  by 
'  eloquence.  In  all  parts  of  Europe  we  meet  with  burning  orators,  pleading 
cause  of  truth,  who,  well  versed  in  the  passions,  ideas,  and  tastes  of  the 
dtude,  know  how  to  interest,  move,  and  direct  them,  making  use,  in  de- 
B  of  religion,  of  what  others  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  in  attacking 
They  are  found  wheresoever  thev  are  wanted  to  combat  the  efforts  of 
I.  Free  from  all  worldly  ties,  and  belonging  to  no  particular  church,  pro- 
e,  or  kingdom,  they  have  all  the  means  of  passing  rapidly  from  one  place  to 
her,  and  are  found  at  the  proper  time  wherever  their  presence  is  urgently 
tired. 

he  strength  of  association,  known  to  the  sectaries,  and  used  by  them  with 
inch  success,  is  found  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  these  new  religious  institu- 
I.  The  individual  has  no  will  of  his  own :  a  vow  of  perpetual  obedience 
placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  another's  will ;  and  this  latter  is  in  his  turn 
ect  to  a  third ;  thus  there  is  formed  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  link  is  in  the 
b  of  the  Pope ;  the  strength  of  association,  and  that  of  unity,  are  thus 
ed  in  authority.  There  is  all  the  motion,  all  the  warmth  of  a  democracy ; 
he  vigor,  all  the  promptitude  of  monarchy. 

;  has  been  said  that  these  institutions  were  a  powerful  support  to  the  authority 
he  Popes ;  this  is  certain :  we  may  even  add,  that  if  these  institutions  had 
existed,  the  fatal  schism  of  Luther  would  perhaps  have  taken  place  centu- 
earlier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  allow  that  the  establbhment  of 
1  was  not  due  to  projects  of  the  papacy ;  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  did  not  con- 
a  the  idea  of  them;  isolated  individuals,  sruided  by  superior  inspiration, 
led  the  design,  traced  out  the  plan,  and  submitting  that  plan  to  the  judff- 
t  of  the  Holy  See,  asked  for  authority  to  realize  their  enterprise.  Civil 
.tntions,  intended  to  consolidate  and  aggrandize  the  power  of  kings,  emanate 
dtimes  from  monarchs  themselves,  sometimes  from  some  of  their  ministers, 
,  identifying  themselves  with  their  views  and  interests,  have  formed  and 
mted  the  idea  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  power  of  the  Popes ; 
support  of  new  institutions  contributes  to  sustain  that  power  against  the 
sks  of  dissenting  sects ;  but  the  idea  of  founding  the  institutions  themselves 
B8  neither  from  the  Popes  nor  their  ministers.  Unknown  men  suddenly 
I  among  the  people ;  nothing  which  has  taken  place  affords  reason  to  suspect 
a  of  having  any  previous  understanding  with  Rome ;  their  entire  lives  attest 
I  they  have  acted  by  virtue  of  inspiration,  communicated  to  themselves,  an 
iimtion  which  does  not  allow  them  any  repose,  until  they  have  executed 
I  was  prescribed  to  them.  There  are  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  private  de- 
ft of  Rome ;  ambition  has  no  share.  From  this,  all  sensible  men  should 
r  one  of  these  two  consequences :  either  the  appearance  of  these  new  insti- 
ms  was  the  work  of  GK>d,  who  was  desirous  of  saving  His  Church  by  su»- 
ing  her  against  new  attacks,  and  protectiuff  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
or,  Catholicitv  herself  contained  within  her  breast  a  saving  instinct  which 
her  to  create  these  institutions,  which  were  required  to  enable  her  to  come 
oaphant  out  of  the  fearful  crisis  in  which  she  was  engaged.  To  CatholicSi 
•  two  propositions  are  identical :  in  both  we  see  only  the  frilfilment  of  the 
nifle,  **0n  this  rock  IwiU  build  my  Churchy  and  the  gatet  ofheUtkaU  never 
mil  againtt  her,*'  Philosophers  who  do  not  regard  thinjOi  by  the  light  of 
ii  in  order  to  explain  this  pnenomenon^  may  make  lue  of  wliat  terms  they 
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please ;  but  they  will  be  oompelled  to  aoknowledge  that  wonderfbl  wiidoDi  woi 
the  highest  degree  of  foresight  appear  at  the  bottom  of  these  fiMJts.  If  tbej 
persist  in  not  acknowledging  the  fibiger  of  Gk)d,  and  in  seeing  in  the  oonne  of 
events  onlj  the  fruit  of  weU-conoert^  plans,  or  the  result  of  omnixation  com- 
bined with  art,  at  least  they  cannot  refose  a  sort  of  homage  to  uiese  plans  and 
that  organization.  Indeed,  as  they  confess  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
considered  in  relations  merely  philosophical,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
powers  which  have  appeared  on  earth,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  society  called 
the  Catholic  Church  snows  in  her  conduct,  in  the  spirit  of  life  which  ^w^nnfftoff 
her,  and  in  the  instinct  which  makes  her  resist  her  greatest  enemies,  the  most 
incomprehensible  combination  of  phenomena  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  in 
society  ?  It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  truth,  whether  you  call  this  instinot, 
mystery,  spirit,  or  whatever  name  you  please.  Catholicity  defies  all  societies, 
all  sects,  and  all  schools,  to  realize  what  she  has  realized,  to  triumph  over  what 
she  has  triumphed  over,  and  to  pass  through,  without  perishing,  the  crises 
through  which  she  has  passed.  A  few  examples,  where  the  work  of  God  was 
more  or  less  imitated,  may  be  alleged  against  us ;  but  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
placed  in  the  presence  of  Moses,  came  to  an  end  of  their  artifices ;  the  envoy  of 
God  performed  wonders  which  they  could  not ;  and  they  were  oompelled  to  ex- 
claim, *^  The  finger  of  Crod  i$  here-^—the  finger  of  God  t$  here  I*' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  CAFTIYSS. 

When  viewing  the  religious  institutions  produced  by  the  Church  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  dia  not  pause  to  consider  one  among  them,  which,  to  the 
merit  of  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  others,  adds  a  peculiar  character  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  and  which  is  inexpressibly  worthy  of  our  attention :  I 
speak  of  that  institution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  redeem  captives  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  If  I  make  use  of  this  general  designation,  it  is  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  various  branches 
which  compose  it.  I  consider  the  unity  of  the  object,  and,  on  account  of  that 
unity,  I  attribute  unity  to  the  institution  itself.  Thaiiks  to  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  its  foundation,  we 
can  now  scarcely  estimate  the  institution  at  its  just  value,  and  appreciate  in  a 
proper  manner  the  beneficent  influence  and  the  holy  enthusiasm  which  it  must 
have  produced  in  all  Christian  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  wars  with  the  Infidels,  a  very  great  number  of 
the  faithful  groaned  in  fetters,  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  country,  and  often 
in  danger  of  apostatizing  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  Moors  still  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  Spain ;  they  reigned  exclusively  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  proudly  triumphed  in  the  East,  where  the  Crusaders  had  been  van- 
quished. The  Infidels  thus  held  the  south  of  Europe  closely  confined,  and  were 
constantly  able  to  seize  favorable  moments,  and  procure  multitudes  of  Christian 
slaves.  The  revolutions  and  disorders  of  those  times  continually  offered  &vora- 
ble  opportunities ;  both  hatred  and  cupidity  urged  them  to  gratify  their  revenge 
on  the  Christians  taken  unawares.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  one  of  the 
severest  scourges  which  the  human  race  had  to  endure  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
K  the  word  charity  was  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  name,  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  not  to  allow  their  bonds  of  fraternity  and  the  ties  which  connected 
their  common  interests  to  be  destroyed,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  veteran  who, 
instead  of  a  reward  for  his  long  services  to  religion  and  his  country,  had  found 
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aUverj  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon ;  the  merchant  who,  ploughing  the  seM  to 
carry  provisions  to  the  Christian  armies,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  and  paid  by  heavy  chains  for  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise ;  the 
timid  virgin  who,  playing  upon  the  sea-shore,  had  been  perfidiously  carried 
away  by  the  merciless  pirates,  like  a  dove  borne  away  by  a  hawk : — 4JI  these 
unfortunate  beings  had  undoubtedly  some  right  to  be  looked  at  with  compassion 
by  their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  to  have  an  effort  made  to  restore  them  to 
liberty. 

How  shall  this  charitable  end  be  attained  ?  Can  means  be  employed  to 
accomplish  an  enterprise  which  cannot  be  confided  either  to  force  or  stratagem  ? 
Nothing  is  more  fertile  in  resources  than  Catholicity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
necessity  which  presents  itself,  she  immediately  finds  proper  means  of  succor 
and  remedy,  if  allowed  to  act  with  freedom.  The  remonstrances  and  negotia- 
tions of  Christian  princes  could  obtain  nothing  in  favor  of  the  captives ;  new 
wars  undertaken  for  this  purpose  only  served  to  increase  the  public  calamities — 
thev  deteriorated  the  lot  of  those  who  groaned  in  slavery,  and  perhaps  increased 
their  number,  by  sending  them  fresh  companions  in  misfortune;  pecuniary 
means,  without  a  central  point  of  action  and  direction,  produced  but  little  fruit, 
and  were  lost  in  the  hands  of  agents.  What  resource,  then,  does  there  remain  ? 
The  powerful  resource  which  is  always  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion— the  secret  whereby  she  accomplishes  her  greatest  enterprises,  viz.  charitjf. 

But  how  ought  this  charity  to  act  ?  In  the  same  way  as  all  the  virtues  of 
Catholicity.  This  divine  religion,  which  has  come  down  from  the  loftiest  regions, 
and  constantly  raises  the  human  mind  to  sublime  meditations,  presents  at  the 
same  time  a  singular  characteristic,  whereby  she  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
schools  and  sects  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  her.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
abstraction,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  holds  her  continually  detached  from  earthly 
things,  she  has  nothing  vague,  unsubstantial,  or  merely  theoretical.  With  her, 
all  is  speculative  and  practical,  sublime  and  simple;  she  adapts  and  accom- 
modates herself  to  all  that  is  compatible  with  the  truth  of  her  dogmas  and  the 
severity  of  her  maxims.  While  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  heaven,  she  forgets  not 
Uiat  she  is  on  earth,  and  that  she  has  to  deal  with  mortal  men,  subject  to  miseries 
and  calamities.  With  one  hand  she  shows  them  eternity,  with  the  other  she 
succors  their  misfortunes,  solaces  their  pains,  and  dries  up  their  tears.  She 
does  not  content  herself  with  barren  words ;  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  to  her 
nothing,  if  that  love  does  not  manifest  itself  in  giving  bread  to  him  who  is 
hungry,  drink  to  him  who  is  thirsty;  in  clothing  the  naked,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  visiting  the  sick,  solacing  the  prisoner,  and  redeeming  the  captive.  To 
make  use  of  an  expression  of  this  age,  I  will  say  that  religion  is  eminently 
poniive.  Wherefore  she  labors  to  realise  her  ideas  by  means  of  beneficent  and 
fruitful  institutions,  thereby  distinguishing  herself  from  human  philosophy,  the 
pompous  language  and  gigantic  projects  of  which  form  so  miserable  a  contrast 
with  the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  its  works.  Religion  speaks  little,  but  she 
meditates  and  executes  as  the  worthy  daughter  of  that  infinite  Being  who, 
although  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ocean  of  light,  His  own  essence 
and  His  impenetrable  nature,  has  not  the  less  created  the  universe  the  object  of 
our  admiration,  and  ceases  not  to  preserve  it  with  ineffable  goodness,  while 
governing  it  with  incomprehensible  wisdom. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  succor  of  the  unhappy  captives;  assuredly, 
therefore,  we  should  applaud  the  idea  of  a  vast  association,  which,  extending 
over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  placing  itself  in  connection  with  all  the 
Christians  who  would  give  alms  in  favor  of  so  holy  a  work,  would  have  in  its 
service  a  certain  number  of  individuals  always  ready  to  traverse  the  seas,  and 
resolved  to  brave  slavery  and  death  for  the  redemption  of  their  brethren.  Nume- 
vovs  means  would  be  thus  combined,  and  the  good  employment  of  the  fiiiida 
M  w3 
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would  be  seonred.  There  was  a  oertainiy  that  the  negotiatioiui  for  the  fedemptiai 
of  captives  would  be  conducted  by  men  of  seal  and  experience ;  in  a  word,  sock 
an  association  would  completely  fulfil  its  object;  and  when  it  was  estaMiahed, 
the  Christians  might  hope  for  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  suooor.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  the  idea  realised  in  the  foundation  of  the  religioiis  orders  £or 
the  redemption  of  captives. 

The  religious  who  embraced  these  orders  bound  themselves  by  tow  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  of  charity.  Free  from  the  embanaasments  of 
&mily  relations  and  worldly  interests,  they  could  devote  themselves  to  their 
task  with  aU  the  ardor  of  their  seal.  Long  voyases,  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
danger  of  unhealthy  climates,  or  the  ferocitv  of  we  Infidels — ^nothing  stopped 
them.  In  their  dress,  in  the  pravers  of  their  institution,  they  found  a  constant 
remembrance  of  the  vow  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Divine  presence.  Neither 
repose,  comfort,  nor  even  their  very  lives,  any  longer  belong  to  them ;  all  are 
become  the  property  of  the  unhappy  captives,  who  groan  in  the  dungeons  or 
wear  heavy  chains  in  presence  of  their  masters,  on  Uie  other  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  families  of  the  unhappy  victims,  fixing  their  eyes  <m  the  reli- 
e'ous,  required  of  him  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise ;  their  groans  and 
mentations  continually  urge  him  to  find  means,  and  to  expose  bis  life,  if 
necessary,  to  restore  the  father  to  the  son,  the  son  to  the  &ther,  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  innocent  young  girl  to  her  desolate  mother. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  we  see  great  seal  displayed  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  which  has  always  been  preserved,  and  the  inspiration 
of  which  from  that  time  has  called  forth  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  notes  attached  to  it,  have  incontestably  proved 
this  truth ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  stay  to  confirm  it  here.  Yet 
I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  Church,  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  all  circumstances,  has  adopted  her  constant  rule,  vis.  to  realise  her 
ideas  by  means  of  institutions.  If  you  observe  her  conduct  attentively,  you 
will  find  that  she  begins  by  teaching  and  highly  extolling  a  virtue ;  then  she 
mildly  persuades  men  to  put  it  in  practice  3  the  practice  extends  and  gains 
strength,  and  what  was  merely  a  good  work  becomes  for  some  a  work  of  obliga- 
tion 'f  what  was  a  simple  wise  act  is  converted  into  a  strict  duty  for  some  select 
men.  At  all  times  has  the  Church  been  engaged  in  the  redemption  of  captives; 
at  all  times  some  Christians  of  heroic  charity  nave  stripped  themselves  of  their 
property,  of  their  liberty,  to  accomplish  this  work  of  mercy;  but  this  care  was 
still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  faithful,  and  no  bodies  of  men  existed  to 
represent  this  charitable  idea.  New  necessities  arise ;  the  ordinary  means  do 
not  suffice ;  it  is  necessary  that  aid  should  be  collected  with  promptitude,  and 
employed  with  discernment;  charity,  as  it  were,  requires  an  arm  always  ready 
to  execute  her  orders;  a  permanent  institution  becomes  necessary;  the  institu- 
tion appears,  and  the  want  is  satisfied. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  work  of 
leligion,  that  we  scarcely  observe  the  greatest  prodigies  there,  in  the  same  way 
as,  while  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  nature,  we  look  upon  her  most  wonderful 
works  and  productions  with  an  eye  of  indifference.  The  different  religious 
institutions  which,  under  various  forms,  have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  are  worthy  of  exciting  in  the  highest  degree  the  astonishment  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  Christian ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  whole  history  of  these  institutions  any  thing  more  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
touching,  than  the  picture  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Does 
there  exist  a  more  admirable  symbol  of  religion  protecting  the  unfortunate  f 
W<hich  is  the  most  sublime  emblem  of  the  redemption  consummated  on  Calvary 
and  extending  itself  to  earthly  captivity  ?  Is  it  not  the  celebrated  vision  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  holy  institutes  of  Mercy  and  the  Trinity  f 
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Some  will  say  that  these  apparitions  were  onl  j  chimeras  and  mere  illusions  I 
Happy  are  these  illusions;  we  will  reply,  which  prodnce  the  consolation  of  the 
human  race !  However  this  may  be,  we  will  here  recall  these  visions,  braving, 
if  necessary,  the  smiles  of  the  incredulous.  If  they  have  preserved  in  their 
hearts  any  generous  feelings,  they  will  be  compelled  to  allow  that  if  these 
yisions  appear  to  them  devoid  of  all  historical  truth,  there  is  at  least  in  the 
sublime  sacrifice  which  is  made  bv  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  slavery  for 
the  ransom  of  his  brethren,  a  lony  poetry,  a  sincere  love  of  the  human  race, 
an  ardent  desire  to  succor  them,  and  an  heroic  disinterestedness. 

A  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  known  by  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom, 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  celebrated  for  the  first  time  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  In  consideration  of  these  exalted  favors  of  the  Most 
High,  he  redoubles  his  ardor,  he  excites  his  faith,  and  endeavors  to  ofier  to  the 
Lamb  without  spot,  with  all  the  recollection,  purity,  and  fervor  of  which  he  is 
capable,  his  heart  inundated  with  fiivors  and  inflamed  by  charity.  He  knows 
not  how  to  manifest  to  God  his  profound  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  his 
lively  desire  is  to  be  able  to  prove  to  Him  in  some  way  his  gratitude  and  his 
love.  He  who  had  said,  *'  What  you  have  done  to  one  of  my  little  children 
you  have  done  to  myself,"  immediatelv  showed  him  a  way  to  exhibit  the  fire 
of  his  charity.  The  vision  begins:  the  priest  sees  an  angel  whose  dress  is 
white  as  snow  and  as  brilliant  as  light ;  the  angel  wears  on  his  breast  a  red  and 
blue  cross;  at  his  sides  are  two  captives,  the  one  a  Christian,  the  other  a  Moor; 
he  places  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  each.  At  this  sight,  the  priest,  ravished 
into  ecstasy,  understands  that  GK>d  calls  him  to  the  holy  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives;  but  before  going  any  further,' he  retires  into  solitude,  and 
devotes  himself  for  three  years  to  prayer  and  penance,  humbly  begging  of  the 
Lord  that  He  would  make  known  to  him  His  sovereign  will.  In  the  desert  he 
met  with  a  pious  hermit ;  the  two  solitaries  aid  each  other  by  their  prayers  and 
examples.  One  day,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  pious  communication  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  a  stag  suddenly  appears  to  them  bearing  on  his  horns  the 
mysterious  cross  of  two  colors.  The  priest  relates  to  his  astonished  companion 
the  first  vision  which  he  has  had ;  both  redouble  their  prayers  and  penances ; 
both  receive  the  celestial  admonition  for  the  third  time.  Then,  unwilling  any 
longer  to  defer  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  thev  hasten  to 
Rome,  and  ask  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  his  counsels  and  permission.  The 
Pope,  who  at  the  same  time  had  had  a  similar  vision,  joyfully  accedes  to  the 
request  of  the  two  pious  solitaries ;  the  order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
Redemption  of  Captives  is  thus  established.  The  priest  was  called  John  of 
Matha ;  the  hermit,  Felix  of  Yalois.  They  apply  with  ardent  zeal  to  their  work 
of  charity ;  after  having  dried  up  the  tears  of  numbers  of  unhappy  beings,  thej 
now  receive  in  heaven  the  rewaid  of  their  labors.  The  Church,  wishing  to  cele- 
brate their  memories,  has  placed  them  on  her  altars. 

The  foundation  of  the  order  of  Mercy  had  a  similar  origin.  St.  Peter 
Nolasco,  having  spent  aU  he  possessed  in  the  redemption  of  captives,  had  sought 
in  vain  for  new  resources  to  continue  his  pious  undertaking.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  pray,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  holy  resolution  of  selling  his 
own  liberty,  or  remaining  himself  a  captive  in  the  place  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  During  his  prayer  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him ;  she  gave 
him  to  understand  how  pleasing  the  foundation  of  an  order  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  would  be  to  herself  and  her  Divine  Son.  The  saint,  after  consulting 
the  King  of  Aragon  and  St.  Raymond  of  Penafort,  proceeded  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order.  He  converted  into  a  vow,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
those  who  embraced  the  institute,  the  holy  desire  which  he  had  previously  had 
to  devote  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  his  brethren. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  abready  said:  in  whaterer  manner  you  judge  of  these 
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app«ritioii8y  and  if  even  yon  attempt  to  lay  them  aside  altogether  as  mere  ill«- 
81011%  it  ia  not  the  less  proved  that  the  Catholic  religion  has.  labored  with 
immense  power  to  relieve  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  no  one  can  call  in  qnesticm 
the  utility  of  the  holy  institution  in  which  the  heroism  of  charity  is  so  wonder- 
fully personified.  Indeed,  supposing  that  the  founder,  the  dupe  of  illuaionfl^ 
took  for  a  revelation  from  heaven  what  was  only  the  inspiration  of  ardent  leal, 
do  not  the  benefits  lavished  on  the  unhappy  captives  remain  the  same?  We 
hear  much  of  illusions;  but  certain  it  is  tnat  these  illusions  produced  a  reality. 
When  St.  Peter  Armengol,  wanting  all  resources  to  deliver  some  unfortunates, 
remained  as  a  hostage  in  their  place,  and  when  the  day  of  ransom  had  expired, 
resigned  himself  to  be  hung  because  the  money  had  not  arrived  from  Europe, 
the  illusions  certainly  did  not  remain  sterile.  What  reality  could  produce 
ffreater  prodigies  of  zeal  and  heroism  ?  Long  ago  have  the  things  of  religion 
been  condemned  as  illusions  and  madness;  from  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity the  mystery  of  the  cross  was  treated  as  folly;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
this  prevented  the  pretended  foUy  from  changing  the  &ce  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THS  UNIYXRSAL  PB00RS88   OF  CIVILIZATION   IMPEDED  BT  PROTESTANTISM. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  given,  my  intention  has  not  been  to 
write  the  history  of  the  religious  orders;  this  did  not  form  part  of  my  design. 
I  am  satisfied  with  having  offered  a  series  of  remarks  whicn,  by  showing  the 
importance  of  these  institutions,  were  cxdculated  to  vindicate  Catholicity  from 
the  accusations  made  against  her  on  account  of  the  protection  which  she  has  at 
all  times  afibrded  them.  How  could  a  comparison  be  made  between  Catholi- 
city and  Protestantism  in  their  relations  with  the  civilization  of  Europe,  with- 
out devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  influence  which  these  insti- 
tutions have  exercised  on  civilization  ?  Now,  if  it  is  once  shown  that  this  influ- 
ence was  salutary.  Protestantism,  which  has  persecuted  and  calumniated  these 
reliffious  institutions  with  so  much  hatred  and  rancor,  remains  convicted  of 
having  done  violence  to  the  history  of  our  civilization,  of  having  mistaken  its 
roirit,  and  still  more  of  having  aimed  a  blow  at  the  legitimate  development  of 
that  civilization  itself. 

These  reflections  naturally  lead  me  to  point  out  another  &ult  which  Protest- 
antism has  committed.  When  breaking  the  unity  of  European  civilization,  it 
introduced  discord  into  the  bosom  of  that  civilization,  and  weakened  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  action  which  it  exercised  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Europe  was 
apparently  destined  to  civilize  the  whole  world.     The  superiority  of  her  intelli- 

gence,  the  preponderance  of  her  strength,  the  superabundance  of  her  population, 
er  enterprising  and  valiant  character,  her  transports  of  generosity  and  hero- 
ism, her  communicating  and  propagating  spirit,  seemed  to  call  her  to  diffuse 
her  ideas,  feelings,  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
universe.  How  does  it  happen  that  she  has  not  realized  this  destiny  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  barbarism  is  still  found  at  her  gates,  and  that  Islamism  still 
maintains  itself  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  and  countries  of  Europe  ?  Asia, 
with  her  want  of  moving  power,  weakness,  despotism,  and  degradation  of  wo- 
men; Asia,  with  all  the  disgraces  of  humanity,  lies  under  our  eyes;  and 
scarcely  have  we  done  any  thing  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  she  will 
emerse  from  her  degraded  state.  Asia  Minor,  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  me  whole  of  Africa,  are  before  us  in  a  deplorable  condition — a  degradation 
which  escites  pity,  and  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  great  recollections 
of  history,    .^nerica,  after  four  centuries  of  incessant  communication  with  us, 
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is  still  so  mnch  behindhand  that  a  great  part  of  her  intelleotnal  powers  and  the 
resQurces  with  which  nature  has  famish^  her,  remain  nntil  this  day  to  be  im- 
proved. How  does  it  happen  that  Europe,  full  of  life,  rich  in  means  of  all 
kinds,  overflowing  with  vigor  and  energy,  has  remained  within  Uie  narrow 
limits  in  which  she  still  is  ?  If  we  pay  deep  attention  to  this  melancholy  phe- 
nomenon, a  phenomenon  with  which  it  is  very  strange  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  has  not  occupied  itself,  we  shall  find  the  cause.  The  entire  cause  thereof 
is  the  want  of  unity ;  her  external  action  has  been  without  concert,  and  conse- 
quently without  efficacy.  Men  constantly  vaunt  the  utility  of  association ;  they 
point  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  grand  results,  and  they  do  not  dream 
that  because  this  principle  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  accomplish  great  works,  without  conforming  to  this 
general  law.  When  an  assemblage  of  nations  of  the  same  origin,  and  subject 
for  many  ages  to  the  same  influence,  have  reached  the  development  of  their 
civilization  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  common  idea,  among  them  asso- 
ciation becomes  a  real  necessity ;  they  form  a  family  of  brothers ;  now,  among 
brothers,  division  and  discord  have  worse  results  than  among  strangers. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe  could  have  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  concord,  that  perpetual  peace  would  have  been  established  among 
them,  and  that  perfect  harmony  would  have  eventually  presided  over  all  their 
undertakings  with  respect  to  the  other  countries  of  the  globe;  but  without 
giving  way  to  beautiful  illusions,  the  reality  whereof  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  we  may  nevertheless,  and  without  hazard  of  contradiction,  say,  that^ 
in  spite  of  particular  differences  between  nation  and  nation,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  opposition  between  external  and  internal  interests, 
Europe  could  have  kept  and  perpetuated  in  her  own  breast  a  civilizing  idea 
which,  raising  itself  above  all  the  misery  and  littleness  of  human  passions, 
would  have  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  acquire  a  greater  ascendency  and  a 
stronger  and  more  useful  influence  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Amid 
the  interminable  series  of  wars  and  calamities  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the 
fluctuations  of  the  barbarous  nations,  this  unity  of  thought  existed ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  order  in  the  end  came  out  of  confusion,  and  that  light  con- 
quered darkness.  In  the  long  struggle  of  Christianity  against  Islamism,  whe- 
ther in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  this  same  unity  of  thought  enabled  Christian 
civilization  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  rivalries  of  kings  and  the  excesses  of 
the  people.  While  this  unity  existed,  Europe  preserved  a  transforming  power 
which  made  all  that  it  touched  become  European  sooner  or  later. 

The  heart  is  grieved  at  the  sight  of  the  disastrous  event  which  broke  this 
precious  unity,  by  diverting  the  course  of  our  civilisation  and  destroying  its 
fertilizing  power.  One  can  hardly  observe  without  pain,  not  to  say  without 
anger,  that  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  was  exactly  coincident  with  the 
critical  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe,  about  at  length  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  long  ages  of  continued  labor  and  unheard-of  efforts,  appeared  to  the  world 
full  of  vigor,  energy,  and  splendor.  Putting  forth  gigantic  strength,  they  dis- 
covered new  worlds,  and  placed  one  hand  on  the  East  and  the  other  on  the 
West.  Yasco  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  showed 
the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  opened  communication  with  unknown  nations. 
Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  fleet  of  Isabella,  ploughed  the  Western  seaSi 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  planted  the  standard  of  CastUe  in  unheard-of  lands. 
Ferdinand  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  new  continent,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital ;  his  arms,  which  the 
natives  had  not  yet  seen,  made  him  appear  like  a  God  launching  his  lightnings. 
Europe  everywhere  displayed  extreme  activity;  a  spirit  of  enterprise  wm 
developed  in  all  hearts ;  the  hour  had  come  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
about  to  see  open  before  them  a  new  horizon  of  power  and  gnndevr,  the  limits 
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whereof  were  invisible  to  the  eye.  Magellan  disoovered  the  strait  which  united 
the  east  and  west;  and  Sebastian  d'Elcano,  returning  to  the  Spanish  coasts, 
irfter  haying  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  ue  sublime  personification 
of  European  civilization  taking  possession  of  the  universe.  At  one  extremitj 
of  Europe,  the  crescent  still  shows  itself  powerful  and  threatening,  like  a  dan  ^ 
figure  appearing  in  the  comer  of  a  splendid  picture :  but  fear  nothing ;  its 
armies  have  been  driven  from  Granada,  the  Christian  host  is  encamped  on  the 
eoast  of  Africa,  the  standard  of  Castile  floats  on  the  walls  of  Oran,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Spain  grows  up  in  silence  the  wonderful  child,  who,  when  he  has  but 
just  laid  aside  the  playthings  of  his  age,  will  frustrate  the  last  efforts  of  the 
Moors  of  that  country  by  the  triumphs  of  Alpujarres,  and  shortly  afler  will 
break  the  Mussulman  power  for  ever  on  the  waves  of  Lepanto. 

The  development  of  mind  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  power.  Erasmus  - 
examined  all  the  sources  of  knowledge,  astonished  the  world  by  his  talents  and 
his  learning,  and  spread  his  fiime  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  distinguished  Spaniard,  Louis  Yives,  rivaUed  the  savant  of  Rotterdam,  and 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  regenerate  the  sciences,  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  human  mind.  In  Italy,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  they  seised  with  avidity  the  new  lights  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  same  country,  the  genius  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  continued 
in  their  illustrious  successors;  the  land  of  Tasso  resounded  with  his  accents 
like  the  nightingale  announcing  the  coming  of  the  dawn ;  while  Spain,  intoxi- 
cated with  her  triumphs,  and  transported  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  her  conquests, 
•ang  like  a  soldier  who,  after  victory,  reposes  on  a  heap  of  trophies.  What 
eould  resist  such  superiority,  such  brilliant  display,  such  great  power  ?  Europe, 
already  secure  against  all  her  enemies,  enjoying  a  prosperity  which  must  every 
day  increase,  put  in  possession  of  laws  and  institutions  better  than  any  which 
had  before  been  seen,  and  whereof  the  completion  and  perfection  could  not  fail 
to  come  with  the  slow  progress  of  time :  Europe,  we  say,  in  a  condition  so 
prosperous,  replete  with  noble  hopes,  was  about  to  commence  the  work  of  civi- 
lizing the  world.  Even  the  discoveries  which  were  every  day  made,  indicated 
that  the  happy  moment  had  arrived.  Fleets  transported,  together  with  war- 
riors, apostolic  missionaries,  whose  hands  were  about  to  scatter  in  the  new 
countries  the  precious  seed,  whence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  was  to  grow  up 
the  tree  under  whose  shadow  new  nations  were  to  find  shelter.  Thus  was  the 
noble  work  begun,  which,  favored  by  Providence,  was  about  to  civilize  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

But  the  voice  of  the  apostate  who  was  about  to  cast  discord  into  the  bosoms 
of  fraternal  nations  already  resounded  in  the  heart  of  Grermany.  The  dispute 
begins,  minds  are  excited,  the  irritation  reaches  its  height,  an  appeal  is  made  to 
arms,  blood  flows  in  torrents,  and  the  man  who  had  been  commisioned  by  hell 
to  scatter  this  cloud  of  calamities  over  the  earth,  contemplating  before  his  death 
the  dreadful  fruit  of  his  labors,  can  insult  the  sorrows  of  the  human  race  with  a 
emel  and  impudent  smile.  Such  do  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  genius  of  evil 
leaving  his  dark  abode  and  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  horrors.  He  suddenly 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  his  hand  sheds  desolation  and  tears  on  all  sides; 
he  casts  a  look  over  the  devastation  which  he  has  made,  and  then  buries  himself 
in  eternal  darkness. 

By  extending  itself  over  Europe,  the  schism  of  Luther  weakened  in  a  deplo- 
rable manner  the  action  of  Europeans  on  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
flattering  hopes  which  had  been  conceived  were  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and 
became  no  more  than  a  golden  dream.  Henceforth,  the  largest  part  of  our 
inteUectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers  was  condemned  to  be  employed  and 
sadly  wasted  in  a  struggle  which  armed  brethren  against  brethren.  The  nations 
which  had  preserved  CathoUoi^  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  resouicesi 
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power,  and  energy,  in  oider  to  make  head  agiinst  the  impiona  attacks  whioh  ike 
new  sectaries  made  upon  them  by  the  press  or  by  force  of  arms.  The  nations 
amcmg  whom  the  contagion  of  the  new  errors  had  been  propajnted  were  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  giddiness ;  they  had  no  other  enemies  but  the  Catholics,  and  th^ 
considered  only  one  enterprise  worthy  of  their  efforts — the  degradation  and 
destruction  of  the  Roman  See.  Their  thoughts  no  longer  tended  towards  the 
invention  of  means  for  improving  the  lot  of  me  human  race ;  the  immense  field 
which  had  been  thrown  open  to  noble  ambition  by  the  recent  discoveries,  no 
longer  merited  attention;  for  them  there  was  only  one  holy  work — that  of 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

This  coDdition  of  men's  minds  struck  with  sterility  the  ascendency  over 
nations  recently  discovered  or  conquered,  which  naturally  belonged  to  Euro- 
peans. When  the  nations  of  Europe  simultaneously  approached  new  regionSi 
they  no  longer  met  as  brothers  or  generous  rivals,  stimulated  by  noble  ambi- 
tion ;  they  were  exasperated  and  implacable  enemies,  men  who  differed  in  reli- 
gion, and  who  fought  battles  against  each  other  as  bloody  as  those  which  had 
formerly  been  witnessed  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  The  name  of 
the  Chnstian  religion,  which  had  been  the  symbol  of  peace  for  so  many  ages — 
a  name  which  on  the  eve  of  battle  was  able  to  compel  adversaries  to  lay  aside 
their  hatred,  and  embrace  like  brothers,  instead  of  tearing  each  other  in  pieces 
like  lions ;  a  name  which  had  served  as  an  ensign  to  secure  their  triumph  over 
Mohammedan  legions :  this  name,  now  disfigured  by  sacrilegious  hands,  became 
a  type  of  discord;  and  after  Europe  had  been  covered  with  blood  and  mourning, 
the  scandal  was  transported  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  These  simpfe 
and  confiding  nations  were  stricken  with  stupefaction  on  seeing  the  miseries, 
the  spirit  of  division,  hatred,  and  revenge  which  reigned  among  the  same  men 
upon  whom  they  had  just  looked  as  demigods. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  forces  of  Europe  were  not  united  in  any  of  those 
great  enterprises  which  had  shed  so  much  glory  on  previous  ages.  The  Catho- 
lic missionary,  watering  the  Indian  or  American  forests  with  his  sweat  and  blood, 
could  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belong^,  if  that  nation 
remained  Catholic ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  all  Europe,  umting  in  the  work 
of  Qxxi,  would  come  to  sustain  the  distant  missions  with  her  resources ;  he  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  great  many  Europeans  would  calumniate  and  insult  him, 
and  use  all  imaginable  means  to  prevent  the  seed  of  the  gospel  from  taking  root 
on  the  new  soil,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  Popes,  by  adding  to  the  renown 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pro&nations  of  the  Mussulmen  in  Jemsalem,  and 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  Christian  nations.  They  all  uttered  the 
cry.  To  armsJ  and  in  crowds  they  followed  the  monk  who  led  them  to  avenge 
the  outrages  against  religion  and  the  pious  pilgrims.  After  the  here^  of 
Luther,  all  was  changed :  the  death  of  a  missionary  sacrificed  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  torments  and  martyrdom,  sublime  scenes  in  which  the  seal  and  charity  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church  reappeared  with  all  their  energy :  all  this  was 
devoted  to  contempt  and  ridicule  by  men  who  called  themselves  Christians —  p. 
the  unworthy  posterity  of  the  heroes  whose  blood  had  flowed  under  the  walls  ly-^^ 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  conceive  in  its  full  extent  the  evil  caused  by  Protestantism  in 
this  respect,  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Protestantism  had  not  appeared; 
and  in  this  hypothesis,  let  us  make  a  few  reflections  op  the  probable  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  strength,  genius,  and  resources  which  Spain 
employed  to  make  h^  in  the  religious  wars  excited  on  the  continent,  would 
have  been  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the  New  World.  The  same  would  have 
been  the  case  with  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England.    These  natioMy 
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•Ithongh  divided,  hxwe  been  able  to  fonuBh  brilliant  and  gloriona  pay  in  bis* 
lory }  if  their  actbn  on  the  new  oountiies  had  been  nnited  and  oonoentrated, 
would  they  not  have  exerted  a  vigor  and  energy  which  would  have  been  iire- 
nstible  ?  Imagine  all  the  ports  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  sending  thdr 
missionaries  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  as  did  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy ;  imagine  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  as  so  many  centres  where  means 
for  this  great  object  are  collected ;  imagine  all  the  missionaries  guided  by  the 
same  views,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  same  thought,  and  burning  with  the  same 
leal  for  the  propagation  of  the  same  faith ;  wherever  they  meet,  they  meet  as 
brothers,  and  co-operate  in  the  common  cause ;  all  are  under  the  same  aatho- 
rity :  do  you  not  imagine  that  you  see  the  Christian  religion  exerting  herself 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  everywhere  gaining  the  most  signal  triumphs  f  The 
vessel  which  bears  the  apostolic  men  to  distant  regions  may  fearl^sly  unfiurl 
her  sails ;  when  she  discovers  the  flag  of  another  country  on  the  horixon,  she 
is  under  no  apprehension  of  meeting  with  enemies ;  she  is  sure  of  finding  friends 
and  brothers  wherever  there  are  Europeans. 

The  Catholic  missions,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  opposed  to 
them  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Protestantism,  have  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  enterprises,  and  realized  prodigies  which  form  a  brilliant  page  in 
modem  history ;  but  how  much  nobler  would  have  been  their  results,  if  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  Germany,  the 
United  Provinces,  England,  and  other  northern  nations  ?  This  association  was 
natural,  and  must  have  been  realized,  had  not  the  schism  of  Luther  destroyed 
it.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  fatal  event  not  only  placed  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal  association,  but  hindered  the  Catholic  nations 
themselves  from  devoting  the  greatest  part  of  their  resources  to  the  great  work 
of  converting  and  regenerating  the  world  t  they  were  compelled  to  remain  con- 
tinually under  arms,  on  account  of  religious  wars  and  civil  discords.  At  this 
epoch  the  religious  orders  were  apparently  called  to  be  the  arm  of  religion  ;  by 
their  means  religion,  consolidated  in  Europe  and  satisfied  with  the  social  rege- 
neration which  she  had  just  worked,  would  have  extended  her  action  to  the  ind- 
del  nations. 

When  we  glance  over  the  course  of  events  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  modem  times,  we  clearly  see  that 
some  powerful  cause  must  have  interfered  in  modem  times  to  oppose  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith.  Christianity  appears,  and  she  extends  herself  imme- 
diately with  rapidity,  without  any  aid  on  the  part  of  men,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  princes,  sages,  priests,  the  passions,  and  of  all  the  stratagems  of 
heU.  She  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  already  she  is  powerful,  and  prevails  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  nations  differing  in  language  and  manners,  nations  of 
various  degrees  of  civilization,  abandon  the  worship  of  their  false  gods,  and 
embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  themselves,  as  intract- 
able and  indomitable  as  wild  horses,  listen  to  the  missionaries  who  are  sent  to 
them,  and  bow  their  heads ;  in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  victory,  they  are  seen 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  those  whom  they  have  just  conquered.  Christianity 
in  modem  times  has  been  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  empire  of  Europe;  and 
yet  she  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  introducing  herself  again  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  lie  under  her  eye.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  America  is  become  Christian ;  but  observe,  that  the  nations  of  those  countries 
have  been  conquered;  there  the  conquering  nations  have  established  those 
governments  which  have  lasted  for  ages;  the  European  nations  have  inundated 
the  New  World  with  their  soldiers  and  colonies,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  America  is  a  kind  of  importation  from  Europe ;  consequently,  the  religious 
transformation  of  that  country  does  not  resemble  that  which  took  place  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.    Turn  towards  the  West,  where  European  arms  have 
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not  obtained  a  decided  preponderance;  see  what  takes  place  there :  the  nations 
are  still  under  the  yoke  of  false  religions.  Christianitj  has  not  been  able  to 
enlighten  them ;  although  the  Catholic  missions  have  obtained  the  means  of 
founding  a  few  establishments  more  or  less  considerable,  the  precious  seed  has 
not  been  able  to  take  sufficient  root  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  bear  the  fruits  which 
ardent  charity  hoped  for,  and  heroic  zeal  labored  to  produce.  From  time  to 
time,  the  rays  of  divine  light  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  great  empires 
of  Japan  and  China ;  at  certain  moments  flattering  hopes  might  be  conceived ; 
but  these  hopes  have  been  dissipated,  these  rays  of  light  have  disappeared  like 
a  brilliant  meteor  amidst  the  darkness  of  midnight. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  impotence  ?  whence  comes  it  that  the  fertilizing 
power,  after  having  been  so  great  in  the  first  ages,  had  proved  so  vain  in  the 
last  ?  Let  us  not  examine  the  profound  secrets  of  Providence,  or  seek  to  inquire 
into  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Divine  ways ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  given 
to  a  feeble  spirit  to  learn  the  truth  by  the  evidences  contained  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  us  to  carry  our  conjectures  on  the  designs  of  the 
Most  High,  according  to  the  indications  which  the  Lord  himself  has  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  us,  let  us  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  facts  :  although  dependent 
on  a  superior  order,  they  yet  have  an  ordinary  course,  which  is  regulated  by 
God  himself.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  says  that  faith  comes  from  hearing.  1^ 
asks,  how  it  is  possible  to  hear,  if  there  is  no  one  who  preaches,  and  how  can 
there  be  preaching,  if  there  is  no  one  who  sends  ?  Hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  missions  are  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  nations,  since  Qod  has  not 
thought  fit  by  constant  miracles  to  send  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  to  teach 
the  nations  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  earth. 

Having  laid  down  this  principle,  I  will  say  that  what  was  required  for  the 
conversion  of  infidel  nations  was  the  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  required  missions  which,  by  the  abundance  of  their  resources  and 
the  number  of  their  laborers,  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object.  Observe  that  the  distances  are  immense,  that  the  nations  to  whom  the 
divine  word  is  to  be  announced  are  dispersed  in  many  countries,  and  live  under 
the  influence  of  laws,  prejudices,  and  climates  the  most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  To  make  head  against  such  vast  wants,  and  surmount  such  great 
difficulties,  there  was  required  a  perfect  inundation  of  missionaries;  without 
whom  the  result  would  remain  doubtful,  the  existence  of  religious  establishments 
very  precarious,  and  the  conversion  of  great  nations  little  probable,  unless  Pro- 
vidence interfered  by  one  of  those  prodigies  which  change  the  face  of  the  world 
in  an  instant.  Now  Providence  does  not  renew  these  prodigies  every  moment; 
sometimes  he  does  not  even  accord  them  to  the  most  ardent  supplications  of  the 
Saints. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  what  took  place  in  the  latter  ages,  let  us 
pay  attention  to  what  exists.  What  is  wanting  to  infidel  nations  ?  What  is 
the  incessant  cry  of  the  zealous  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  lamentations  on  the  small  number 
of  laborers,  and  on  the  scanty  resources  which  are  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  missionaries  ?  Is  not  this  penury  of  resources  the  cause  of  the  associations 
now  formed  among  the  Catholics  of  Europe  ? 

The  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale  would  have  been  realized  if 
Protestantism  had  not  come  to  prevent  it.  The  nations  of  Europe,  the  privi- 
leged children  of  Providence,  had  the  obligation  and  showed  a  decided  will  to 
procure  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  faith.  Unhappily  this  faith  was  weakened 
m  Europe,  it  was  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  human  reason,  and  henceforth  what 
had  before  been  of  easy  execution  became  impossible.  Providence,  which  had 
permitted  the  deplorable  disaster  of  the  schism^  permits  also  to  be  deferred  to  a 
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more  remote  period  the  happy  day  when  the  benighted  nations  ahaU  enter  m 
great  numbers  into  the  fold  ot  the  Church. 

But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  the  leal  of  modem  Catholicity  is  not  that  of 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  whieh  have  pre- 
Tented  the  conversion  of  infidel  nations.  I  will  not  make  a  long  comparison  on 
this  point ;  I  will  not  say  all  that  might  be  said ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
making  an  observation  which  will  remove  the  difficulty  at  once.  Our  Divine 
Saviour,  in  order  to  send  His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel,  wished  that  they 
should  abandon  all  they  had  and  follow  Him.  The  same  Saviouri  revealing  to 
us  the  infallible  sien  of  true  charity,  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  greater  than 
to  give  one's  life  for  one's  brethren.  The  Catholic  missionaries  of  the  tiiree 
last  centuries  have  renounced  all,  have  abandoned  their  country,  their  fiunilies, 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  that  can  engage  the  heart  of  man  on  earth ;  they 
have  gone  to  seek  the  infidels  amid  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  they  have 
sealed  with  their  blood,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  their  ardor  for  the  conversion 
of  their  brethren,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  believe  that  such  missionaries 
are  worthy  of  succeeding  to  those  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ;  all  declama- 
tions and  calumnies  are  impotent  before  the  triumphant  evidence  of  facts.  The 
Church  of  the  early  ages  would  be  honored,  like  that  of  our  times,  by  a  St 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  martyrs  of  Japan. 

We  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  abundance  of  the  missionaries.  The  Chureh 
had  a  wonderful  fecundity  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  and  barbarian 
world.  At  her  first  appearance,  the  fiery  touffues  of  the  Cenacle  and  the  multi- 
tude of  prodigies  made  up  for  numbers,  and  multiplied  the  servants  of  Qod, 
Nations  of  different  languages,  listening  to  the  same  discourse,  heard  it  at  the 
same  time  each  one  in  his  own  tongue ;  but  after  this  first  impulse,  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  confound  the  powers  of  hell,  things  followed  the 
ordinary  course,  and  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  was  required  for  a  greater 
number  of  conversions.  The  great  centres  of  faith  and  charity,  the  numerous 
churches  of  the  East  and  West,  furnished  in  abundance  the  apostolic  men  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  fiiith ;  and  this  sacred  army  had  a  powerful 
reserve  at  hand  ready  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  when  sickness,  fatigues,  and 
martyrdom  had  thinned  its  ranks.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  this  great  move- 
ment; but  Rome,  in  order  to  give  the  impulse,  had  no  need  either  of  fleets 
ready  to  transport  the  holy  colonies  to  many  thousand  places,  or  of  great 
treasures  to  support  missionaries  in  desert  regions  and  countries  altogether 
unknown.  When  the  missionary,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
asked  his  apostolical  benediction,  the  holv  &ther  could  send  him  in  peace  with 
his  pastoral  staff  alone ;  he  knew  that  the  Gospel  envoy  was  about  to  traverse 
Christian  countries,  and  that  even  in  idolatrous  lands  he  would  not  be  fisur  from 
princes  already  converted,  from  bishops,  priests,  and  faithful  nations ;  none  of 
whom  would  refuse  succor  to  him  who  went  to  sow  the  divine  word  in  the 
neiehborins  countries. 

I  leave  ue  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  on  the  injury  done  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Europe  by  the  schism  of  Protestantism,  with  confidence  to  the  judraent 
of  thinking  men.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  this  influence  thereby  recerved  a 
terrible  blow.  Without  the  fatal  event  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  condition 
of  the  world  would  now  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  I  may,  no  doubt, 
delude  myself  in  some  degree  on  this  point ;  but  I  will  appeal  to  simple  good 
sense  whether  it  is  not  true,  that  unity  of  action,  of  principles,  and  of  views,  the 
combination  of  resources,  and  the  association  of  agents,  are  not  in  all  things  the 
secret  of  success,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  a  happy  result.  I  will  then  ask 
whether  Protestantism  did  not  break  this  unity,  render  this  combination  impos- 
sible, and  this  association  impracticable  ?  Are  not  these  facts  indisputable,  as 
clear  as  the  light  of  day  J    These  &cts  are  recent — they  are  of  yesterday ;  what 
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18  their  consequenoe  ?  what  deduotioii  should  be  drawn  firom  them  ?  Let  impar- 
tialitj,  good  sense,  and  mere  common  sense^  answer  me,  if  they  be  only  accom- 
panied by  good  faith. 

To  every  thinking  man,  it  is  evident  that  Eorope  is  not  what  she  wonld  have 
been  without  the  appearance  of  Phitestantism ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent, that  the  results  of  its  civilising  influence  on  the  world  have  not  answered 
the  promises  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  Protestants  boast 
of  having  given  a  new  dhrection  to  European  civilisation ;  let  them  vaunt  of 
havinff  enfeebled  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Popes,  by  removing  millions  of  souls 
from  Uie  sacred  fold ;  let  them  eloiy  in  having  destroyed  the  religious  orders  in 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion— of  having  broken  in  pieces  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  and  thrown  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  crowds,  with  the 
assurance  that,  to  understand  the  sacred  volume,  private  inspiration  or  the  judg- 
ment of  natural  reason  was  enough ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  disappea^*ed  among  them,  that  they  want  a  centre 
whence  great  efforts  may  ]»xx9eed,  that  they  are  without  a  guide,  wandering  like 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  unable 
to  brins  forth  the  least  of  those  great  works  which  Catholicity  has  produced, 
and  still  produces,  in  such  abundance ;  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  by  their 
eternal  diisputes,  their  calumnies,  their  attacks  upon  the  dogmas  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  they  have  compelled  the  latter  to  hold  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defence — ^to  contend  for  three  centuries,  depriving  her  of  the  precious 
time  and  means  which  she  would  have  used  to  complete  me  great  projects  in- 
tended by  her,  and  already  so  happily  begun.  Li  it  a  merit  to  divide  men,  to 
provoke  discord,  to  excite  wars,  to  change  brother  nations  into  enemies,  to  con- 
vert the  great  fiunily-party  of  nations  into  an  arena  for  rancorous  strife  ?  Li  it 
a  merit  to  throw  discredit  on  the  missionaries  who  go  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  to 
« infidel  nations — ^to  place  all  imaginable  obstacles  in  their  iray — ^to  employ  eveir 
means  to  render  their  zeal  useless,  and  their  charity  without  result  ?  If,  indeedi 
all  this  be  a  merit,  then  I  acknowledge  that  this  merit  belongs  to  Protestantism ; 
but  if  all  this  be  disastrous,  and  injurious  to  humanity,  it  is  Protestantism  which 
must  be  responsible  for  it. 

When  Luther  said  that  he  was  charged  with  a  high  mission,  he  spoke  the 
truth,  but  a  fearful  and  alarming  truth,  and  one  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  sins  of  nations  sometimes  ml  up  the  measure  of  the  patience  of  the  Most 
High.  The  sound  of  human  offences  mounts  to  heaven,  and  calls  for  vengeance; 
the  Eternal,  in  His  fearful  aneer,  sends  down  a  look  of  fire  upon  the  earth; 
then  strikes  the  fatal  hour  in  His  secret  and  infinite  resolves,  and  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  is  to  cover  the  world  with  mourning  and  desolation,  appears.  As 
the  cataracts  of  heaven  were  formerly  opened  to  sweep  the  human  race  from  the 
hce  of  the  earth,  so  are  the  calamities  which  the  God  of  vengeance  holds  in 
reserve  for  the  day  of  His  aneer,  poured  forth  from  their  urn  and  scattered  over 
the  world.  The  son  of  perdition  raises  his  voice ;  that  moment  is  marked  by 
the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe.  The  sjpmt  of  evil  moves  over  the  whole 
hce  of  the  globe,  bearing  on  his  sable  pinions  the  echo  of  that  ominous  voice. 
An  incomprehensible  giddiness  takes  possession  of  men's  heads;  the  nations 
have  eyes,  and  see  not;  they  have  ears,  and  hear  not;  in  their  delirium,  the 
most  frightful  precipices  appear  to  them  smooth,  peaceful,  and  flowery  paths ; 
they  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  they  drink  with  feverish  eagerness  of  the 
poisoned  cup ;  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past,  ingratitude  for  all  benefits,  seise  all 
minds;  the  work  of  the  genius  of  evil  is  consummated;  the  prince  of  the  rebel- 
lious spirits  may  again  bury  himself  in  his  empire  of  darkness ;  and  the  human 
race  has  learned,  by  a  terrible  lesson,  that  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  is 
not  to  be  provoked  with  impunity. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE  JESUITS. 

As  I  am  treating  of  religious  institutions,  I  must  not  pass  orer  in  silenoe 
that  celebrated  order,  which,  from  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  aBSomed  tbe 
stature  of  a  colossus,  and  employed  all  a  giant's  strength ;  that  order  which 
perished  without  haying  felt  decay ;  which  did  not  follow  the  common  eoaxm 
of  others,  either  in  its  foundation,  in  its  development,  or  even  in  its  fall ;  that 
order  of  which  it  is  truly  and  correctly  said,  that  it  had  neither  infimcj  nor  old 
age.  It  is  clear  that  I  speak  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits.  The  name 
alone  will  be  enough  to  alarm  a  certain  class  of  readers ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  tranquillize  them,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  here  undertake  to  write  an 
apology  for  the  Jesuits;  this  task  does  not  belong  to  the  character  of  my  work; 
moreover,  others  have  undertaken  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
what  is  well  known.  But  it  is  impossible  to  call  to  mind  the  religious  institu- 
tions, the  religious,  political,  and  literary  history  of  Europe,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  without  meeting  the  Jesuits  at  every  step :  we  cannot  travel  in 
the  most  distant  countries,  traverse  unknown  seas,  visit  the  most  remote  lands, 
or  penetrate  the  most  frightful  deserts,  without  &iding  everywhere  under  our 
feet  some  memorials  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look  at  our 
libraries  without  immediately  remarking  the  writings  of  some  Jesuits.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  even  those  among  our  readers  who  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
them,  ought  to  pardon  us  for  fixing  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  this  institute 
which  has  filled  the  world  with  its  name.  Even  if  we  were  to  attach  no  im- 
portance to  their  modem  revival,  and  to  regard  their  present  existence  and  their 
probable  future  as  unworthy  of  examination,  it  would  still  be  altogether  inex-» 
ousable  not  to  speak  of  them,  at  least  as  a  historical  fact.  To  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  would  be  to  imitate  those  ignorant  and  heartless  travellers,  who,  with 
stupid  indifference,  tread  under  foot  the  most  interesting  ruins  and  the  most 
valuable  remains. 

When  we  study  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  this  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  apparent :  they  have  existed  only  for  a  few  years,  if  compared  with  the 
duration  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  yet  there  is  no  religious  order  which  has 
been  the  object  of  such  keen  animosity.  From  their  origin,  they  have  had 
numerous  enemies ;  never  have  they  been  free  from  them,  either  in  their  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  or  in  their  fall,  or  even  after  it ;  never  has  their  persecu- 
tion ceased ;  we  should  rather  say,  never  has  the  animosity  with  which  they 
have  been  pursued  ceased.  Since  their  reappearance,  men  have  constantly 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  them ;  they  tremble  lest  they  should  resume  their  ancient 
power;  the  splendor  which  is  reflected  on.  them  by  the  recollections  of  their 
brilliant  history  renders  them  visible  everywhere,  and  augments  the  fears  of 
their  enemies.  How  many  men  among  us  are  more  alarmed  at  the  foundation 
of  a  Jesuits'  college  than  at  an  irruption  of  Cossacks !  There  is,  therefore, 
something  very  singular  and  extraordinary  in  this  institute,  since  it  excites  the 
public  attention  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  its  mere  name  disconcerts  its  enemies. 
Men  do  not  despise  the  Jesuits,  but  they  fear  them ;  sometimes  they  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  on  them ;  but  when  that  weapon  is  employed  against  them, 
it  is  felt  that  he  who  wields  it  is  not  sufficiently  calm  to  use  it  with  success.  In 
vain  does  he  attempt  to  affect  contempt ;  throueh  the  affectation  every  one  can 
perceive  disquietude  and  anxiety.  It  is  immediately  seen  that  he  who  attacks 
does  not  believe  himself  opposed  to  insignificant  adversaries.  His  bile  b  ex- 
cited, his  sallies  become  checked,  his  words,  steeped  in  a  fearful  bitterness,  ML 
from  his  mouth  like  drops  from  a  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  clear  that  he  takes  the 
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affair  to  heart|  and  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  joke.  We  fknaj  we  hear 
him  say  to  himself,  '^  Eveij  thing  affecting  the  Jesuits  is  extremely  grave ; 
there  is  no  playing  with  these  men — ^no  regard,  no  indulgence,  no  moderation 
of  any  kind;  it  is  necessary  always  to  treat  them  with  rigor,  harshness,  and 
detestation ;  with  them,  the  least  negligence  may  become  fatal." 

Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  this  is  the  b^t  demonstration  that  can  be  given 
of  the  eminent  merit  of  the  Jesuits.  It  must  be  the  same  with  classes  and  cor- 
porations as  with  individuals — ^veiy  extraordinary  merit  necessarily  excites  nu- 
merous enemies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  merit  is  always  envied,  and 
very  often  dreaded.  In  order  to  know  the  real  cause  of  this  implacable  hatred 
against  them,  it  is  enough  to  consider  who  are  their  principal  enemies.  We 
know  that  Protestants  and  infidels  figure  there  in  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second, 
we  remark  the  men  who,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  resolution,  show  them- 
selves but  little  attached  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  Both,  in  their 
hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  are  guided  by  a  very  rare  instinct,  for  truly -they 
have  never  met  with  a  more  redoubtable  adversary.  This  reflection  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  sincere  Catholics,  who,  for  one  cause  or  another,  entertain 
unjust  prejudices.  When  we  have  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merit  and  con- 
duct of  a  man,  it  is  very  often  a  sure  means  of  deciding  between  contrary 
opinions  to  inquire  who  are  his  enemies. 

When  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  on  the  rapidity  and  greatness  of  its  progress,  we  find  the  important 
truth  which  I  have  before  pointed  out  more  and  more  confirmed,  viz.,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  wonderful  fruitfiilness,  always  furnishes  an  idea  worthy 
of  her  to  meet  all  the  necessities  which  arise.  Protestantism  opposed  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  with  the  pomp  and  parade  of  knowledge  and  learning;  the  idcU 
of  human  literature,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  the  taste  for  the  models  of 
antiquity,  were  all  employed  against  religion  with  a  constancy  and  ardour  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Incredible  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  pontifical  authority ; 
when  they  could  not  destroy  it,  they  attempted  at  least  to  weaken  and  discredit 
it.  The  evil  spread  with  fearful  rapidity ;  the  mortal  poison  already  circulated 
in  the  veins  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  European  nations :  the  contagion 
began  to  be  propagated  even  in  countries  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  truth. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  schism  and  heresy,  traversing  the  seas,  corrupted 
the  faim  of  the  simple  neophytes  of  the  New  World.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  crisis?  Could  such  great  evils  be  remedied  by  ordinary  means?  Was 
it  possible  to  make  head  against  such  great  and  imminent  perils  by  employing 
common  arms  ?  Was  it  not  proper  to  make  some  on  purpose  for  such  a  struggle, 
to  temper  the  cuirass  and  shield,  to  fit  them  for  this  new  kind  of  warfare,  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  not  appear  in  the  new  arena  under  fatal 
disadvantages?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  was  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  that  their  institute  was  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

The  spirit  of  the  coming  ages  was  essentially  one  of  scientific  and  literary 
pr^ress.     The  Jesuits  were  aware  of  this  truth ;  they  perfectly  understood  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  advance  with  rapidity  and  never  to  remain  behind :  this 
the  new  institute  does;  it  takes  the  lead  in  all  sciences;  it  allows  none  to  anti- 
cipate it.  Men  study  the  oriental  languages;  they  produce  great  works  on  the' 
Bible ;  they  search  the  books  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  monuments  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  ecclesiastical  decisions :  in  the  midst  of  this  great  activity,  the  Jesuits 
are  at  their  posts ;  many  supereminent  works  issue  from  their  colleges.  The 
taste  for  dogmatical  controversy  is  spread  over  all  Europe :  many  schools  preserve 
and  love  the  scholastic  discussions :  immortal  works  of  controversy  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  same  time  that  they  yield  to  none  in  skill  and 
penetration  in   the  schools.      The  mathematics,  astronomy,  all  the   natural 

MsienceSi  make  great  progress ;  learned  societies  are  formed  in  the  capitala  of 
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Europe  to  caltiyate  and  enooange  them :  in  these  Bodeties  the  JesiutB  figure  is 
the  &st  rank.  The  spirit  of  time  is  naturally  dissolvent :  the  institate  of  the 
Jesuits  is  interiorly  armed  against  dissolution ;  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  iti 
course,  it  advances  in  a  compact  order,  like  the  mass  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
errors,  the  eternal  disputes,  the  multitude  of  the  new  opinions,  even  the  progreas 
of  the  sciences,  by  ezcitinff  men's  minds,  give  a  fatal  inconstancy  to  the  human 
intellect — an  impetuoVis  whirlwind,  agitating  and  stirring  up  all  things,  earriei 
them  away.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  appears  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind, 
but  it  partakes  neither  of  its  inconstancy  nor  of  its  variability ;  it  punRies  its 
career  without  losing  itself;  and  while  only  irregularity  and  vacillation  are  seen 
among  its  adversaries,  it  advances  with  a  sure  step,  tending  towards  its  objee^ 
like  a  planet  which  performs  its  orbit  according  to  fixed  laws.  The  authority 
of  the  Pope,  assailed  with  animosity  by  Protestants,  was  indirectly  attacked  by 
others  with  stratagem  and  dissimulation ;  the  Jesuits  showed  themselves  fidth- 
fully  attached  to  that  authority ;  they  defend  it  wherever  it  is  threatened;  like 
vigilant  sentinels,  they  constantly  watch  over  the  preservation  of  Catholic  onitj. 
Their  knowledge,  influence,  and  riches  never  affect  their  profound  subnussion  to 
the  authority  of  the  Popes — a  submission  which  was  ever  their  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic. In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  countries  in  the  east 
and  west,  a  taste  for  travelling,  for  observing  distant  countries,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  recently  discovered  nations, 
was  developed  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits,  spread  over  the  fa^  of  the  globe,  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  do  not  forget  the  study  of  the  thousand 
things  which  may  interest  cultivated  Europe;  and  at  their  return  from  their 
gigantic  expeditions,  they  are  seen  adding  their  valuable  treasures  to  the  commcm 
fund  of  modem  science. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  that  Protestants  have  been  so  violent  amnst 
an  institute  in  which  they  found  so  terrible  an  enemy;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  there  any  thing  more  natural  than  to  see  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion, 
enemies  some  of  whom  were  wholly  unmasked  and  some  partially  disguised, 
make  common  cause  with  Protestants  on  this  point  ?  The  Jesuits  were  a  wall 
of  brass  against  the  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  faith ;  it  was  resolved  to  under- 
mine  and  overturn  this  rampart;  which  in  the  end  was  accomplished.  Very 
few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  already  the 
memory  of  the  great  crimes  which  were  imputed  to  them  was  effaced  by  the 
ravages  of  an  unexampled  revolution.  Men  of  eood  faith,  whose  excessive  con- 
fidence had  believed  perfidious  calumnies,  could  convince  themselves  that  the 
riches,  knowledge,  influence,  and  the  pretended  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
never  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  triumph  of  their  enemies ;  these  religious  men 
would  never  have  upset  a  throne  or  cut  off  the  head  of  a  king  on  the  scaffold. 

M.  Guizot,  in  glancing  at  European  civilization,  necessarily  encountered  the 
Jesuits;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  done  them  the  justice  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  After  having  lamented  the  inconsistency  of  the  Ptt>- 
testant  Reformation,  and  the  narrow  spirit  which  guided  it,  after  having  confessed 
that  Catholics  knew  very  well  what  they  did  and  what  they  wished,  and  that  they 
acted  up  to  the  principles  of  their  conduct  and  avowed  all  their  consequences, 
M.  Guizot  declares  that  there  never  was  a  more  consistent  government  than  that 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome,  always  having  a  fixed  idea,  has  known 
how  to  pursue  a  consistent  and  regular  line  of  conduct;  he  extols  the  strength 
which  results  from  a  full  knowledge  of  what  one  does  and  what  one  wishes; 
he  shows  the  advantage  of  a  settled  design,  and  of  the  complete  and  absol^te 
adoption  of  a  principle  and  system ;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a  brilliant  pane- 

g^ric  on,  and  a  powerful  apology  for,  the  Catholic  Church.     Nevertheless,  M. 
uizot  finds  the  Jesuits  in  his  way,  and  unworthy  as  it  is  of  such  a  mind  as  his, 
which,  in  order  to  require  just  renown,  has  no  need  of  burning  incense  before 
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yalgar  prejudices  or  mean  passionsy  he  attempts,  in  passing,  to  throw  a  reproach 
upon  them.  ''Every  one  knows/'  says  M.  Guiiot,  ''that  the  principal  power 
instituted  to  contend  against  the  religious  reyolution,  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Throw  a  glance  oyer  uieir  history ;  they  have  failed  eyer3rwhere ;  whereyer  they 
haye  interfered  to  any  extent,  they  haye  brought  misfortune  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  haye  engaged.  In  England  they  haye  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations." 
M.  Guizot  had  just  told  us  of  the  superiority  which  is  obtained  oyer  an  adyer- 
sary  by  regular  and  consistent  conduct,  by  the  complete  and  absolute  adoption 
of  a  system,  and  by  a  fixed  idea;  as  a  proof  of  all  this  he  showed  us  the  Jesuits, 
he  exhibited  to  us  in  them  the  expression  of  the  system  of  the  ChOrch;  and 
behold,  without  any  explanation,  if  not  without  a  motiye,  the  writer  suddenly 
changes  his  course ;  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  he  has  just  praised 
disappear  from  his  eyes ;  for  those  who  follow  this  system,  that  is  the  Jesuits 
themselyes,  fail  eyerywhere,  and  eyerywhere  bring  misfortunes  on  the  cause 
which  they  embrace.  How  can  such  assertions  be  reconciled?  The  credit, 
influence,  and  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits  haye  passed  into  a  proyerb.  The  reproach 
against  them  was,  of  haying  extended  their  yiews  too  far,  of  haying  conceiyed 
ambitious  plans,  and  obtained  by  their  skill  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  the 
places  where  they  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance ;  Protestants  themselyes  haye 
openly  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  were  their  most  redoubtable  adversaries ;  it  was 
always  thought  that  the  foundation  of  the  order  had  an  immense  result,  and  now 
we  learn  from  M.  Guizot,  that  the  Jesuits  have  everywhere  failed ;  that  their 
support,  fur  from  being  a  great  succour,  always  brought  fatality  and  misfortune 
to  the  cause  of  which  they  declared  themselves  the  advocates.  K  they  were 
such  fiital  servants,  why  were  their  services  sought  with  so  much  eagerness? 
If  they  always  conducted  affairs  so  ill,  why  have  the  most  important  ones  in  the 
end  fidlen  into  their  hands  ?  Adversaries  so  foolish  or  so  unfortunate  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  excited  in  the  enemies'  camp  so  much  clamor  as  was  raised  at 
their  approach. 

"  In  England  the  Jesuits  have  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations."  Nothing 
is  easier  than  these  bold  strokes  of  the  pen ;  the  whole  of  a  great  history  is 
traced  in  a  single  line,  and  an  infinity  of  facts,  grouped  and  confounded,  are 
made  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  the 
eye  has  not  even  time  to  look  at  them,  still  less  to  analyze  them  as  would  be 
necessary.  M.  Ouizot  should  have  devoted  some  sentences  to  prove  his  assertion ; 
he  should  have  stated  the  facts  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  on  which  he  builds, 
when  he  affirms  that  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  has  had  so  fatal  an  effect 
With  respect  to  the  kinss  of  England  here  so  boldly  sacrificed,  I  cannot  enter 
into  an  examination  of  ^e  religious  and  political  revolutions  which  agitated  and 
desolated  the  three  kingdoms  for  two  centuries  after  the  schism  of  Henry  VIU. 
These  revolutions,  in  their  immense  circle,  have  presented  very  different  phases; 
disfigured  and  perverted  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  success  in  their  favor, 
that  decisive,  if  not  convincing  argument,  they  have  made  some  men  of  little 
reflection  believe  that  the  disasters  of  England  were  in  great  part  due  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Catholics,  and,  as  an  indispensable  corollary,  to  the  pretended 
intriffues  of  the  Jesuits.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Catholic  movement  which  Eng- 
land nas  witnessed  for  half  a  century,  and  the  great  works  which  every  day 
carry  on  the  restoration  of  Catholicity,  will  at  last  disperse  the  calumnies  by 
which  our  fiuth  has  been  stigmatized.  Before  long,  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  will  be  restored  as  it  ought,  and  the  truth  will  appear  in  its  proper 
Hght.  This  observation  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  assertion  of  M.  Guizot;  but  I  must  not  leave  without 
reply  what  he  so  gratuitously  affirms  on  the  subject  of  Spain. 

"  The  Jesuits  have  destroyed  nations  in  Spain,"  says  M.  Guizot;  I  wish  that 
the  pablioist  had  explained  to  us  to  what  great  disaster  he  alluded.    To  what 
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period  does  he  refisr  t  I  have  examined  oar  history,  and  I  do  not  iiid  this  d*> 
siruction  which  was  caused  hy  the  Jesuits ;  I  cannot  imagine  whereon  the  his-  * 
torian  fixed  his  eyes  when  he  pronoun<»ed  these  words.  NevertheleflSy  the 
antithesis  between  Spain  and  Engknd,  between  nations  and  kings,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  M.  Guizot  alluded  to  the  shipwreck  of  political  liberty ;  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  better-founded  or  more  legitimate  interpretatioiL 
But  then  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself:  how  can  we  believe  that  a  man  so 
Tersed  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  composing  a  course  of  lectures  which  is  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  general  history  of  European  civilization,  should  fall  into 
a  palpable  error, — should  commit  an  unpardonable  anachronism  ?  Indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgments  of  publicists  on  the  causes  which  have  produoed  the 
loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  and  on  the  important  events  of  the  days  of  the  Catholie 
sovereigns,  of  Philippe  le  Beau,  of  Jeanne-la-Folle,  and  the  regency  of  Gisaeroi^ 
all  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  war  of  the  Commons  was  the  critieal  mo- 
ment, decisive  of  the  liberty  of  Spain ;  all  are  agreed  that  the  two  parties  played 
their  last  stake  at  that  time,  and  that  the  battle  of  Villalar  and  the  punishment 
of  Padilla,  by  confirming  and  increasing  the  royal  power,  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  liberties.  Well,  the  battle  of  Villalar  was 
fought  in  1521 ;  at  that  time  the  Jesuits  did  not  exist,  and  St.  Ignatius,  their 
founder,  was  still  a  brilliant  knight,  battling  like  a  hero  under  the  walls  of 
Pampeluna.  To  this  there  is  no  reply;  all  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  unable 
to  efface  these  dates. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cortes  met  more  or  less  often,  and  with 
more  or  less  influence,  above  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  but  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  royal  power  had  every  thing  under  its  domination,  that 
nothing  could  resist  it,  and  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Aragonese,  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  of  Don  Antonio  Perez,  sufficiently  shows  that  there  existed 
then  no  remains  of  ancient  liberty  which  could  oppose  the  will  of  kings.  Some 
years  after  the  war  of  the  Commons,  Charles  V.  gave  the  coup  d^  grace  to  the 
Cortes  of  Castile,  by  excluding  from  it  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  to  leave  only 
the  Estamento  de  Procuradores,  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  exigencies,  again^ 
the  all-powerful  attempts  of  a  monarch  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set. 
This  exclusion  took  place  in  1538,  at  the  time  when  St.  Ignatius  was  still  occu- 
pied with  the  foundation  of  his  order ;  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  could  have  had  no 
influence  therein. 

Still  more,  the  Jesuits,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  never  employed 
their  influence  against  the  liberty  of  the  people.  From  their  pulpits  they  did 
not  teach  doctrines  favorable  to  despotism ;  if  they  reminded  the  people  of  their 
duties,  they  also  reminded  kings  of  theirs;  if  they  wished  the  rights  of  monarchs 
to  be  respected,  they  would  not  allow  those  of  the  people  to  be  trodden  under 
foot.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
read  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  time  on  questions  of  public  law.  '*  The 
Jesuits,''  says  5l.  Guizot,  ''  were  called  to  contend  against  the  general  course 
of  events,  against  the  development  of  modern  civilization,  against  the  liberty  of 
the  human  mind.''  If  the  general  course  of  events  is  nothing  but  the  course 
of  Protestantism,  if  the  development  of  Protestantism  is  the  development  of 
modern  civilization,  if  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  consists  only  in  the  fatal 
pride,  in  the  mad  independence  which  the  pretended  reformers  communicated 
to  it,  then  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  assertion  of  the  publicist ;  but  if  the 
preservation  of  Catholicity  is  a  fact  of  any  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  if 
her  influence  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  amounted  to  any  thing,  if  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Y.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  do  not  deserve  to  be  effift^  from 
modern  history,  and  if  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  that  immense  counterpoise  to 
which  was  owing  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  religions ;  in  fine,  if  the  fidth  <^ 
Desoartes,  MalebranohOi  Bossuet^  and  Fdnflon^  can  make  a  dignified  appearanoe 
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ia  tlie  pietim  of  modem  dTiliialioii,  it  is  impooible  to  undentand  how  the 
JeBoitBy  when  intiepidlj  defending  Gatholidty,  oould  be  etnigglinff  agunat  the 
general  coane  of  eventa,  againat  the  deyelopment  of  modern  oiyuiiation,  and 
against  the  freedom  of  human  thought. 

Afiter  having  made  this  first  false  step,  M.  Ouizot  continues  to  slip  in  a  de- 
plorable manner.  I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  foUow- 
mg  evident  contradictions :  *^  With  the  Jesuits,  there  is  no  iclat,  no  grandeur. 
They  have  performed  no  brilliant  exploits."  The  publicist  entirely  forgets  what 
he  luis  just  advanced,  or  rather  he  directly  retracts  it,  when  he  adds,  a  few  lines 
further,  ''and  yet,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  have  had  grandeur; 
a  grand  idea  belongs  to  their  names,  to  their  influence,  and  to  their  history.  It 
is  because  they  knew  what  they  did,  and  what  they  wished ;  it  is  because  they 
had  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted,  and  of  the 
end  towards  which  they  tended ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  have  had  grandeur 
of  thought  and  of  will."  Is  genius  in  its  vastest  enterprises,  in  the  realization 
of  its  most  gigantic  projects,  any  thing  more  than  a  grand  idea  and  a  grand 
intention  ?  The  mind  conceives,  the  will  executes ;  tms  fashions  the  model, 
that  makes  the  application ;  if  there  be  grandeur  in  the  model  and  in  the  appli- 
cation, how  can  the  whole  work  fail  to  be  grand  ? 

Pursuing  the  task  of  lowering  the  Jesuits,  M.  Guizot  makes  a  parallel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestants ;  he  confounds  ideas  in  such  a  way,  and  so  fax 
forgets  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  would  hardly  believe  it,  if  the  words  them- 
selves did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Forgetting  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
terms  of  a  comparison  not  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind,  which  renders  all 
comparison  impossible,  M.  Ouizot  compares  a  religious  institute  with  whole 
nations ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  Jesuits  with  not  having  raised  the 
people  en  mcuscy  and  with  not  having  chanced  the  form  and  condition  of  states. 
Here  is  the  passage :  ''  They  have  acted  m  subterraneous,  dark,  and  inferior 
ways;  in  ways  which  were  not  at  all  apt  to  strike  the  imagination,  or  to  con- 
ciliate for  them  that  public  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  great  things,  what- 
ever may  be  their  principle  and  end.  The  party  against  which  they  contended, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  conquered,  but  conquered  with  ickU;  it  has  done 
great  things  and  by  great  means ;  it  has  aroused  nations ;  it  has  filled  Europe 
with  great  men ;  it  has  changed  the  form  and  the  lot  of  nations  in  the  face  of 
day.  In  a  word,  all  has  been  against  the  Jesuits,  both  fortune  and  appear- 
ances." Without  intending  to  offend  M.  Guizot,  let  us  avow,  that  for  the  honor 
of  his  logic,  one  would  desire  to  efface  from  his  writings  such  phrases  as  we  have 
just  read.  What  I  ought  the  Jesuits  to  have  put  the  nations  in  motion,  made 
them  arise  en  tnamtj  and  changed  the  form  and  condition  of  states  ?  Would 
thev  not  have  been  extraordiniury  religious  men,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
soch  things  ?  It  was  said  of  the  Jesuits  that  they  had  unbounded  ambition, 
and  that  they  attempted  to  rule  the  world ;  and  now  they  are  compared  with 
their  adversaries  in  order  to  throw  it  in  their  faces  that  the  latter  have  over- 
turned the  world ;  a  distinguished  merit,  which  must  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits  have  never  attempted  to  imitate 
their  adversa^es  on  Chis  point;  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  confusion  and  per- 
turbation, they  joyfully  yield  the  palm  to  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  far  as  sreat  men  are  concerned,  if  the  question  be  with  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  &e  enterprises  which  are  becoming  in  a  minister  of  the  Ood  of 
p^ice,  then  have  the  Jesuits  had  this  kind  of  nandeur  in  an  eminent  decree. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  most  arduous  affairs,  or  in  the  vastest  projects  in  science 
and  literature,  whether  it  be  in  the  most  distant  missions,  or  in  the  most 
redoubtable  perils,  the  Jesuits  have  never  remained  behind ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  seen  to  displav  a  sinrit  so  bold  and  enterprising,  that  they  have 
Aflveby  obtained  the  most  distinguished  renown.  If  the  great  men  of  whom 
35 
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M.  Gnicot  speaks  are  restless  tribuDes,  who^  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of 
an  nngoyemable  people,  violated  the  public  peace,  if  they  are  the  ProteetaDt 
warriors  whose  names  have  shone  in  Uie  wars  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, the  comparison  is  foolish,  and  has  no  meaning ;  for  priests  and  warrion, 
religious  and  tribunes,  are  so  cQstinct,  so  di£ferent  in  actions  and  character,  that 
to  compare  them  is  impossible. 

Justice  required  that  in  such  a  parallel,  where  the  Jesuits  are  taken  as  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  Protestants  should  not  be  placed  on  the  other, 
unless  by  them  the  reformed  ministers  are  meant.  Even  in  this  later  case  the 
comparison  would  not  have  been  absolutely  exact,  since,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  differences  between  the  two  religions,  the  Jesuits  are  not  found  alone  ia 
defending  Catholicity.  The  Church,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  has  had 
great  prelates,  holy  priests,  eminent  savants^  and  writers  of  the  first  order,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  company  of  Jesus ;  the  Jesuits  were  reckoned  amonff  the 
principal  champions,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Had  it  been  wished 
nirly  to  compare  Protestantism  with  Catholicity,  it  would  have  been  requisite 
to  oppose  Protestant  to  Catholic  nations,  to  compare  priests  with  priests,  tavanti 
with  savants,  politicians  with  politicians,  warriors  with  warriors ;  to  do  othe^ 
wise  is  monstrously  to  confound  names  and  things,  and  to  reckon  too  much  on 
the  limited  understandings  and  excessive  simplicity  of  hearers  and  readers. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  method  we  have  pointed  out  were  adopted.  Protestant- 
ism would  not  appear  so  brilliant  and  superior  as  the  publicist  has  exhibited  it 
to  us.  Catholics,  as  M.  Guizot  well  knows,  do  not  yield  to  Protestants  in 
letters,  in  war,  or  in  political  ability.     History  is  there ;  let  it  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  RELIQIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. — THEIR  PRESENT  NE0E8SITT. 

When,  after  having  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  vast  and  interesting  picture  which 
religious  communities  present  to  us,  after  having  called  to  mind  their  origin, 
their  varied  forms,  their  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  riches,  of  depression  uid 
prosperity,  of  coldness  and  of  fervor,  of  relaxation  and  strict  reform,  we  see 
them  still  subsist  and  arise  anew  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies,  we  naturally  ask  what  will  be  their  future  ?  their  past  is  full  of  glory ; 
what  influence  have  they  not  exerted  in  society,  under  a  thousand  different 
aspects,  and  in  the  thousand  phases  of  society  itself?  Yet  what  spectacle  do 
they  show  us  in  modem  times?  On  one  hand  they  have  been  weakened,  like 
an  old  wall  which  we  see  ruined  by  the  effect  of  time ;  on  the  other  we  have 
seen  them  suddenly  disappear,  like  weak  trees  overthrown  by  the  whirlwind. 
Moreover,  they  seemed  to  be  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  without  appeal. 
Matter  having  become  supreme,  extended  its  empire  on  all  sides,  scarcely 
allowing  the  mind  a  moment  for  reflection  and  meditation ;  industry  and  com- 
merce, carrying  their  turmoil  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  an  irreligious  philosophy  against  a  class  of  men  devoted  to  prayer, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Nevertheless,  facts  every  day  belie  their  conjectures;  the 
hearts  of  Christians  still  preserve  the  most  flattering  hopes,  and  these  hopes  are 
strengthened  and  animated  more  and  more.  The  hand  of  God,  who  carries  out 
His  high  designs  and  laughs  at  the  vain  thoughts  of  man,  shows  it  more  and 
more  wonderM.  Philosophy  sees  a  wide  field  for  meditation  open  before  it;  it 
anticipates  the  probable  future  of  religious  communities ;  it  may  make  conjec- 
tures on  the  influence  which  is  reserved  for  them  in  society  for  the  future. 

We  have  already  seen  what  is  the  real  origin  of  religious  institutions ;  we 
have  found  that  origin  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  history  has  told 
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Bfl  that  they  have  arisen  wherever  she  is  established.  They  have  varied  in  form, 
in  role,  in  object,  but  the  fact  has  been  always  the  same.  Thence  we  have 
inferred  that  wherever  the  Catholic  faith  shall  be  maintained,  religious  instita- 
tions  will  appear  anew  under  some  form  or  other.  This  prognostic  may  be 
made  with  complete  certainty;  we  do  not  fear  that  time  will  bebe  it.  We  live 
in  an  age  steeped  in  voluptuous  materialism ;  interests  which  are  called  positive, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  gold  and  pleasure,  have  acquired  such  an  ascendency  that 
we  might  apparently  fear  to  see  some  societies  lamentably  retrograde  towards 
the  manners  of  paganism,  towards  that  period  of  disgrace  when  religion  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  deification  of  matter.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  afflicting 
picture,  when  the  mind,  full  of  anguish,  feels  itself  on  the  point  of  swooning 
away,  the  observer  sees  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  lofty 
ideas,  noble  and  dignified  feelings,  are  not  entirely  banished  from  the  earth. 
The  human  mind  feels  itself  too  great  to  be  limited  to  wretched  objects ;  it 
comprehends  that  it  is  given  it  to  rise  higher  than  an  air-balloon^ 

Observe  what  happens  with  respect  to  industrial  progress.  Those  steam- 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  to  traverse  the 
immensity  of  ocean,  those  burning  vehicles  which  skim  along  our  plains,  and 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  mountains,  realizing  under  our  eyes  what  would 
have  seemed  a  dream  to  our  fathers;  those  other  machines  which  give  move* 
ment  to  gigantic  workshops,  and  as  if  by  magic  set  in  motion  innumerable 
instruments,  and  elaborate  with  the  most  wonderful  precision  the  most  delicate 
(productions:  all  this  is  great  and  wonderful.  But  however  great,  however 
wonderful  it  may  be,  it  no  longer  astonishes ;  these  wonders  no  longer  capti- 
vate our  attention  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  objects 
which  surround  us.  Man  feels  that  he  is  still  greater  than  these  machines  and 
masterpieces  of  art ;  his  heart  is  an  abyss  which  nothing  can  fill ;  give  him  the 
whole  world,  and  the  void  will  be  the  same.  The  depth  is  immeasurable ;  the 
soul,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the 
possession  of  Him. 

The  Catholic  religion  constantly  revives  these  lofty  thoughts,  and  points  out 
this  immense  void.  In  barbarous  times  she  placed  herself  among  rude  and 
ignorant  nations  to  lead  them  to  civilization ;  she  now  remains  among  civilized 
nations  to  provide  against  the  dissolution  which  threatens  them.  She  disregards 
the  coldness  and  neglect  with  which  indifierence  and  ingratitude  reply  to  her; 
she  cries  out  without  ceasing,  addresses  her  warnings  to  the  faithful  with  inde- 
fatigable constancy,  makes  her  voice  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  incredulous,  and 
remains  intact  and  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  instability  of 
human  things.  Thus  do  those  wonderful  temples  which  have  been  left  to  us 
by  the  remotest  antiquity,  remain  entire  amid  the  action  of  time,  of  revolu- 
tions, and  of  convulsions ;  around  them  arise  and  disappear  the  habitations  of 
men,  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  but  the  time-stained 
edifice  stands  like  a  solemn  and  mysterious  object  in  the  midst  of  the  smilinsr 
fields  and  showy  structures  which  surround  it ;  its  vast  cupola  annihilates  all 
that  is  near ;  its  summit  boldly  rises  towards  the  heavens. 

The  labors  of  religion  do  not  remain  without  fruit;  penetrating  minds 
acknowledge  her  truths ;  even  those  who  refuse  their  submission  to  the  faith 
confess  the  beauty,  utility,  and  necessity  of  this  divine  religion ;  they  regard  it 
as  an  historical  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  and  agree  that  the  eood  order 
and  prosperity  of  families  and  states  depend  upon  it.  But  GU)d,  who  watches 
over  the  safety  of  the  church,  is  not  content  with  these  avowals  of  philosophy; 
torrents  of  all-powerful  sraoe  descend  from  on  high,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
diffused  and  renewed  on  Uie  face  of  the  earth.  Even  from  the  whirlwind  of  the 
world,  corrupt  and  indifferent  as  it  is,  privile^d  men  frequently  come  forth, 
who0e  foreheads  have  been  tooohed  with  the  lame  of  inspiration^  and  ^^^mi^ 
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liearti  are  on  fire  with  heavenly  love.  In  retreat^  in  soUtade,  in  meditati(m  oa 
the  eternal  truths,  they  have  acquired  that  disposition  of  mind  which  is  neees- 
sary  to  perform  arduous  tasks ;  m  spite  of  raillery  and  ingratitude,  they  devote 
themselves  to  console  the  unfortunate^  to  educate  the  voun^  and  to  convert 
idolatrous  nations.  The  Catholic  religion  will  last  till  the  end  of  time,  and  sd 
long  will  there  be  these  privileged  men  separated  by  God  from  the  re^,  to  be 
called  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  or  to  console  their  brethren  in  their  miafb^ 
tones.  Now  these  men  will  seek  each  other,  will  unite  to  pray,  Will  associate 
to  aid  each  other  in  their  enterprise,  will  ask  for  the  apostolical  benedictloB  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  found  religious  institutions.  Whether  thej 
be  old  orders  only  modified,  or  entirely  new  ones ;  whatever  be  their  forma, 
rules  of  life  or  dress,  all  this  is  of  little  importance ;  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  object  will  be  the  same.  It  is  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  miracles  of 
grace. 

Even  the  preeent  condition  of  society  will  require  the  existence  of  religions 
institutions.  When  the  organization  of  modem  nations  shall  have  been  more 
profoundly  examined,  when  time  by  its  bitter  lessons  and  terrible  experience 
shall  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  real  state  of  things,  it  will  be  evident  that 
errors  greater  than  men  have  imagined,  have  been  committed  in  the  social  as 
well  as  in  the  political  order.  oaA  experience  has  corrected  ideas  to  a  great 
extent,  but  this  does  not  suffice. 

It  is  evident  that  present  societies  want  the  necessary  means  to  supply  the 
necessities  which  press  upon  them.  Property  is  divided  and  subdivided  more 
and  more ;  every  day  it  becomes  more  feeble  and  inconstant,  industry  multiplies 
productions  in  an  alarming  manner,  commerce  extends  itself  indefinitely;  that 
18  to  say,  society,  approaching  the  term  of  pretended  social  perfection,  is  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  wishes  of  that  materialistic  school,  in  whose  eyes  men  are 
only  machines,  and  which  has  not  imagined  that  society  can  undertake  any 
mnder  or  more  useful  object  than  the  immense  development  of  materiu 
mterests.  Misery  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  produc- 
tion ;  to  the  eyes  of  all  provident  men  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that 
things  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  that  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  applied  in 
time,  the  denouement  will  be  fatal;  the  vessel  which  we  see  advancing  so 
rapidly,  with  all  her  sails  set  and  a  favorable  wind,  is  about  to  strike  upon  a 
rock.  The  accumulation  of  riches,  brought  about  by  the  rapidity  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  movement,  tends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system 
which  would  devote  the  sweat  and  the  lives  of  all  to  the  profit  of  the  few ;  but 
this  tendency  finds  its  counterpoise  in  levelling  ideas  which  agitate  very  many 
heads,  and  which,  moulded  into  different  theories,  more  or  less  openly  attacx 
property,  the  present  organization  of  labor,  and  the  distribution  of  productions. 
Immense  multitudes,  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  in  want  of  moral  instruo- 
tion  and  education,  are  disposed  to  promote  the  realization  of  projects  not  less 
criminal  than  foolish,  whenever  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumstances  shall 
render  the  attempt  possible.  It  is  superfluous  to  support  the  melancholy  asser- 
tions which  we  have  just  made  with  facts;  the  experience  of  every  day  confirms 
them  but  too  much. 

Such  beinff  the  case,  may  we  be  allowed  to  inquire  of  society,  what  means 
there  are,  either  of  improving  the  state  of  the  masses,  or  of  guiding  and  restrain- 
ing them  ?  It  is  clear  that,  for  the  first  of  these,  neither  the  inspirations  of 
private  interests,  nor  the  instinct  of  preservation  which  animates  the  favored 
classes,  are  sufficient.  These  classes,  properly  speaking,  as  they  exist,  have  not 
the  character  which  constitutes  a  class :  they  are  only  a  collection  of  families 
just  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  who  rapidly  advance  towards 
the  abyss  whence  they  came,  leaving  their  place  to  other  fiEimilies  who  will  run 
the  same  coaxae.    We  find  nothing  fixed  or  stable  about  them.    Ttusj  ttfta 
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fkom  day  to  daj,  withoni  dunkiDg  of  the  moanaw :  fiur  difbreiit  fton  the  old 
Bobilityy  whoee  orinn  was  lost  in  the  obsearity  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
whose  strength  aDoT  organization  promised  long  centuries  of  existence.  These 
men  could  and  did  follow  a  system;  for  what  existed  to-day  was  sure  of  existence 
to-morrow ;  now  all  is  changeable  and  inconstant.  Individuals;  like  families, 
labor  to  accumulate,  to  lay  by  riches,  not  in  order  to  sustain  for  ages  the  power 
and  splendor  of  an  illustrious  house,  but  to  enjoy  to-day  what  has  oeen  but  just 
acquired.  The  presentiment  of  the  short  duration  which  things  must  hare, 
augments  still  more  the  giddiness  and  frenzy  of  dissipation.  The  times  are 
past  when  opulent  families  were  desirous  of  founding  some  enduring  establish- 
ment to  evince  their  generosity  and  perpetuate  the  splendor  of  their  names : 
hospitals,  and  other  houses  of  beneficence,  do  not  come  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bankers,  as  they  did  from  those  of  the  old  castles.  We  must  acknowledge, 
however  painful  may  be  the  avowal,  that  the  opulent  classes  of  society  do  not 
fulfil  the  duty  which  belongs  to  them :  the  poor  should  respect  the  property  of 
the  rich;  but  the  rich  should,  in  their  turn,  respect  the  condition  of  the  poor : 
such  is  the  will  of  G-od. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  the  resource  of  beneficence  is  want- 
ing in  the  social  organization ;  and  observe  well,  that  administration  does  not 
constitute  society.  Administration  supposes  society  to  be  already  existing  and 
entirely  formed ;  when  we  expect  the  salvation  of  society  from  means  purely 
administrative,  we  attempt  a  thing  which  is  out  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  vain 
shall  we  imagine  new  expedients ;  in  vain  shall  we  form  ingenious  plans,  and 
make  new  experiments;  society  has  need  of  a  more  powerful  agent.  It  is 
essential  that  the  world  should  submit  to  the  law  of  love  or  that  of  force,  to 
charity  or  servitude.  All  the  nations  who  have  not  had  charity,  have  found  no 
other  means  of  solving  the  social  problem,  than  that  of  subjecting  the  greatest 
number  to  slavery.  Keason  teaches,  and  history  proves,  that  neither  public 
order;  property,  nor  even  society  itself,  can  exist,  unless  one  of  these  is  chosen; 
modem  society  will  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  law;  the  symptoms  which 
now  present  themselves  to  our  eyes  clearly  indicate  the  events  whereof  the 
generations  which  are  to  succeed  us  will  be  the  witnesses. 

Happily,  the  fire  of  charity  still  bums  on  the  earth ;  but  the  indifference  and 
prejudices  of  the  wicked  compel  it  to  remain  under  the  embers.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  least  spark  of  it  which  escapes,  as  if  it  would  enkindle  a  fatal 
conflagration.  If  the  development  of  institutions  which  are  exclusively  based 
upon  the  principle  of  charity  was  favored,  their  salutary  results  and  the  supe- 
riority which  they  possess  over  all  that  are  founded  on  other  principles  would 
soon  be  evident.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  wants  which  I  have  just  pointed 
^  out,  without  organizing,  on  a  vast  8<»kle,  systems  of  beneficence  directed  by 
charity :  now  this  organization  cannot  be  made  without  religious  institutions. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christians  who  live  in  the  world  may  form  associations 
by  which  this  object  will  be  accomplished  more  or  less  completely;  but  there 
are  always  a  multitude  of  cases  which  absolutely  require  the  oo-operation  of  men 
exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  have  a  nucleus  to 
serve  as  the  centre  of  all  efforts,  which  presents,  by  its  own  nature,  a  guarantee 
for  preservation,  and  which  provides  against  the  intermptions  and  oscillations 
which  are  inevitable  in  a  laige  concourse  of  agents,  who  are  not  bound  together 
by  any  tie  strong  enough  to  preserve  them  from  differences,  from  separation, 
and  even  from  intestine  contests. 

This  vast  system  which  we  speak  of  ought  to  extend  not  only  to  beneficenoe, 
but  also  to  the  education  and  instmction  of  the  many.  The  establishment  of 
schools  will  remain  sterile,  if  not  mischievous,  as  Ions  as  they  are  not  Tounded 
upon  religion ;  and  they  will  be  thus  founded  only  m  appearance  and  nme^ 
vliile  the  direction  of  these  schoob  does  not  belong  to  the  ministers  of  religion. 
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The  seoular  dergj  may  fulfil  a  portion  of  this  charge,  but  thej  are  not  enoai^ 
for  the  task ;  on  the  one  hand,  their  limited  number,  and  on  the  other,  thSr 
other  duties,  prevent  their  acting  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  times :  hence  it  follows,  that  the  propagation  of  religious  insti- 
tutions in  our  days  has  a  social  importance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  without 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 

If  you  reflect  on  the  organiiation  of  European  nations,  you  will  understand 
that  their  real  advance  has  been  prevented  by  some  fatal  cause.  Indeed,  their 
situation  is  so  singular,  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  principles  whence  tiliese 
nations  have  drawn  their  origin,  and  which  have  given  them  their  inorease.  It 
is  evident  that  the  countless  multitude  which  one  sees  in  society,  making  use  of 
all  its  faculties  with  complete  liberty,  could  not,  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
have  been  comprised  in  the  primitive  design — ^in  the  plan  of  true  civilisation. 
When  we  create  forces,  we  should  know  what  we  shall  do  with  them,  by  what 
means  we  shall  move  and  direct  ^them ;  without  this  we  only  prepare  violent 
shocks,  endless  agitation,  disorder,  and  destruction.  The  mechanician  who  can- 
not introduce  a  force  into  his  machine  without  breaking  the  harmony  of  the  other 
movers,  takes  care  not  to  introduce  it ;  and  he  sacrifices  acceleration  of  move- 
ment and  the  greatest  strength  of  impulse  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
preservation  of  the  machine  and  the  order  and  utility  of  its  functions.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  we  observe  that  power  which  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  others ;  and  the  men  who  are  charged  with  directing  the  machine  pay  bat 
little  attention  to  gaining  the  required  harmony.  Nothing  acts  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  but  the  ardent  desire  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  of  placing 
themselves*  in  comfort,  and  of  obtaining  the  enjoyments  of  which  the  rich  are 
in  possession;  nothing  to  induce  them  to  be  resigned  to  the  rigors  of  their  lot; 
nothing  to  console  them  in  their  misfortunes ;  nothing  to  render  the  present  evils 
more  supportable  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  future ;  nothing  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  property,  obedience  to  the  laws,  submission  to  government ;  nothing 
to  produce  in  their  minds  gratitude  towards  the  powerful  classes ;  nothing  to 
temper  their  hatreds,  diminish  their  envy,  and  mollify  their  anger;  nothing  to 
raise  their  ideas  above  earthly  things,  their  desires  from  sensual  pleasures; 
nothing  to  form  in  their  hearts  a  solid  morality  capable  of  restraining  them  from 
vice  and  crime. 

If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  the  men  of  this  age  have  only  three 
means  of  restraining  the  masses,  and  they  regard  these  as  enough;  but  reason 
and  experience  show  that  these  expedients  are  not  only  not  efficacious,  but  even 
daneerous;  they  are  these, — private  interests  well  understood,  public  force  well 
employed,  and  enervation  of  body,  followed  by  feebleness  of  mind,  which  restrains 
the  populace  from  violent  means. 

''Let  us  make  the  poor  man  understand,"  says  the  philosopher,  ''  that  he  has 
an  interest  in  respecting  the  property  of  the  rich ;  that  his  powers  and  his  labor 
are  also  real  property,  which  require  to  be  respected  in  their  turn ;  let  us  main- 
tain an  imposing  public  force,  always  ready  to  act  on  the  menaced  point,  in  order 
to  stifle  any  attempts  at  disorder  at  their  birth ;  let  us  organize  a  police,  extend- 
ing over  society  like  an  immense  net,  and  allowing  nothing  to  escape  its  sight ; 
let  us  satisfy  the  people  with  cheap  enjoyments  of  all  kinds;  let  us  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  imitating,  in  their  grosser  orgies,  the  refined  pleasures  of  our 
saloons  and  theatres,  thereby  their  manners  will  be  softened — that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  enervated ;  the  people  will  become  impotent  to  make  great  revolutions, 
their  arms  being  weak,  and  their  hearts  cowardly.''  This  is  the  sytem  of  those 
who  attempt  to  govern  society  and  control  disturbing  passions  without  the  aid 
of  religion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  these  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy  to 
Bay,  in  fine  language,  that  the  poor  man  b  interestedin  respecting  the  property 
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of  the  rich ;  and  that  from  this  oonsideration  alone  he  ought  to  suhmit  to  the 
established  order  of  things ;  and  this  without  even  saying  a  word  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  leaving  out  all  that  is  removed  from  mere  material  inte- 
rests. It  is  easy  to  write  books  to  explain  such  doctrines;  but  the  difficult 
consists  in  making  them  understood  in  the  same  way  by  the  wretched  father  of 
a  family,  who,  confined  all  the  day  to  hard  labor,  plunged  into  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  or  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  work  in  a  coal-mine,  can 
scarcely  earn  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family }  and  who,  returning  in 
the  evening  to  his  squalid  abode,  instead  of  repose  and  consolation,  finds  only 
the  complaints  of  his  vrife  and  the  tears  of  his  children,  asking  him  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread.  In  truth,  is  it  strange  that  such  a  doctrine  should  not  be  graciously 
received  by  those  wretched  beings,  whose  minds  cannot  perfectly  understand 
the  parity  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  all, 
and  the  respect  due  to  property  ?  We  will  say  plainly,  that  if  you  banish  from 
the  world  the  moral  principles,  and  desire  to  found  the  respect  due  to  property 
exclusively  on  private  interest,  the  words  here  addressed  to  the  poor  man  are 
only  a  solemn  imposture :  it  is  false  that  his  private  interest  is  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  the  rich. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  fearful  revolution,  let  us  imagine  that  the  established 
order  is  radically  upset,  that  authority  gives  way,  that  all  institutions  are  swal- 
lowed up,  that  laws  disappear,  that  properties  are  divided,  or  remain  abandoned 
to  the  first  who  shall  seize  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rich  man  loses;  let 
us  see  what  can  happen  to  the  poor.  Will  he  be  robbed  of  his  wretched  pos- 
sessions ?  no  one  will  dream  of  doing  so ;  misery  tempts  not  cupidity.  You  will 
tell  me  that  he  will  find  no  work,  and  that  hunger  will  therefore  be  his  lot.  That 
is  true;  but  do  you  not  see  that  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  a  gambler  at  a  high 
stake,  for  whom  the  chance  of  loss,  arising  from  the  want  of  work,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  rich  booty  ?  You  add  that 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  that  part;  but  observe  that,  if  his  poverty  becomes 
changed  into  riches,  he  will  soon  imagine  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  arrange- 
ment, a  government  which  will  guarantee  acquired  rights,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  establbhed  things.  Will  he  be  without  an  example  to  follow  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Have  recent  examples  been  so  easily  forgotten  ?  The  poor 
man  sees  clearly  that  a  great  number  of  his  fellows  will  suffer  evils  without  end 
or  compensation;  he  is  not  ignorant  that  he  himself  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
number  of  the  unfortunate ;  but,  supposing  that  he  has  no  other  guide  than 
interest,  supposing  that  new  misfortunes,  in  the  last  excess,  can  bring  him  only 
hunger  and  nakedness — things  to  which  he  is  so  well  accustomed,  whether  ovrins 
to  the  small  return  for  his  labor,  or  to  the  frequent  interruptions  of  work  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry — ^you  cannot  charge  with  rashness  the  boldness  with 
which  he  comes  forward,  at  the  risk  of  increasing  his  privations  in  some  degreCi 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  delivered  from  them,  perhaps  for  ever.  This  b  a 
matter  of  calculation ;  and  when  private  interest  is  in  question,  we  cannot  grant 
to  philosophy  the  right  of  regulating  the  calculations  of  the  poor. 

The  public  power,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  are  the  two  resources  in 
which  the  best  hopes  are  founded ;  and  certainly  not  without  reason ;  for,  at  the 
present  time,  if  the  world  is  not  revolutionized,  it  is  owing  to  them.  We  no 
longer  see,  as  in  ancient  times,  troops  of  slaves  bound  together  with  chains,  but  we 
see  whole  armies,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  guarding  capitals.  K  you  observe 
closely,  after  so  many  discussions,  so  many  trials,  so  many  reforms,  so  many 
changes,  questions  of  government  and  public  order  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  them- 
selves into  questions  of  force.  The  rich  class  is  armed  against  the  poor;  and 
above  both,  there  are  armies  to  maintain  tranquillity  with  cannon,  if  necessary. 
Assuredly,  the  picture  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  this  respect^  amoi^  modem 
natioDSy  is  worthy  of  our  attention.     Since  the  fiill  of  Napoleooi  the  great  powen 
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have  enjoyed  an  Angostan  peace;  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  BpmktiibB  ■ufl 
events  wmch,  from  time  to  time,  have  disturbed  this  nniversd.  psaoe:  mithsv 
the  oooupation  of  Ancona,  nor  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  nor  the  war  in  Ptolaady  en 
be  considered  as  European  wars;  as  to  Spain,  limited,  as  she  is  by  natmey  to  a 
narrow  theatre,  she  can  neither  trayerse  the  seas,  nor  pass  the  Pyrenean  mou- 
tains.  Well,  in  spite  of  this,  the  statistics  of  Europe  snow  ns  enonnooa  armieB; 
the  budgets  which  are  necessary  to  support  them  exhaust  and  ovenrhelm  the 
nations.  What  is  the  use  of  this  military  preparation?  Bo  you  believ<e  that 
inch  gigantic  forces  are  kept  on  foot  only  that  goyemments  may  not  be  taken 
unawares  by  a  general  war;  that  war,  which  always  threatens  and  never  braki 
out;  that  war,  which  is  feared  neither  by  the  goyemment  nor  by  the  people? 
No !  they  have  another  object :  these  armies  are  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
moral  means,  the  want  of  which  is  deplorably  felt  on  all  sides,  and  nowhere  men 
keenly  than  where  the  words  justice  and  liberty  have  been  proclaimed  with  the 
most  ostentation. 

The  enervation  of  the  numerous  classes,  by  means  of  monotonous,  effortles 
labor,  and  a  complete  abandonment  to  pleasure,  may  be  considered  by  aome  as 
an  element  of  order;  as  their  power  of  striking  is  thereby  taken  away,  or  at 
least  diminished.  We  allow  that  the  workmen  of  our  age  are  not  capable  of 
displaying  the  terrible  energy  of  ancient  champions  of  the  Commons ;  of  those 
men  who,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  lords,  struggled  hand  to  hand 
with  formidable  warriors,  whose  names  were  immortalized  on  me  plains  of  Pales- 
tine. The  new  revolutionists  want,  also,  that  courage  and  that  enthusiasm  which 
are  communicated  to  the  soul  by  great  and  generous  ideas.  The  man  who 
fights  only  to  procure  enjoyments  will  never  be  capable  of  making  heroic  sacri- 
fices. Sacrifices  demand  self-denial ;  they  are  incompatible  with  egotism :  now 
ike  thirst  for  pleasure  is  egotism,  carried  to  the  fast  degree  of  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  mode  of  life  purely  material,  and 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  the  moral  principles,  ends  by  extinguishing  the 
feelings,  and  plunges  the  soul  into  a  sort  of  stupidity,  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
self,  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  supply  the  place  of  valor.  The  soldier  who 
marches  with  tranquillity  to  death,  wnen  leaving  a  brutal  orgie,  and  the  man 
who  commits  suicide  with  imperturbable  calmness,  without  anxiety  for  the  future, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  position.  The  boldness  of  the  one,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  other,  show  contempt  of  life.  So,  if  we  suppose  their  passions  to  be 
excited  by  the  trouble  of  the  times,  the  numerous  class  may  display  an  energy 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  incapable ;  the  sight  of  their  numbers  may 
raise  their  courage ;  bold  and  cunning  leaders,  putting  themselves  at  their  head^ 
may  succeed  in  rendering  them  terrible. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  society  cannot  continue  its 
career  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  moral  means ;  these  means  cannot  suffice, 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  are  confined ;  consequently,  it 
is  indispensable  to  encourage  the  development  of  institutions  adapted  to  exercise 
moral  influence  in  a  practical  and  efficacious  manner.  Books  are  not  enough ; 
the  extension  of  instruction  is  but  an  inefficient  means,  which  may  even  become 
fiital,  unless  based  upon  solid  religious  ideas.  The  propagation  of  a  vague  reli- 
gious feeling,  undefined,  without  rules,  without  dogmas  or  worship,  will  only 
serve  to  propagate  gross  superstitions  among  the  masses,  and  to  form  a  religion 
of  poetry  and  romance  among  the  cultivated  classes ;  they  are  vain  remedies, 
which  do  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  but,  by  augmenting  the  delirium 
of  the  patient,  precipitate  his  death. 

The  education,  the  instruction,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  these  words,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  prove  how  keenly 
and  generally  the  wound  in  the  social  body  is  felt,  and  how  urgent  is  the  neoes- 
slty  of  the  tunely  application  of  a  remedyi  in  order  to  prevent  inoalonlaUe 
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This  is  tibe  leucn  why  projeotB  of  benefieenoe  ferment  in  so  many  minds ;  why 
it  is  attempted,  under  so  many  different  forms,  to  establish  schools  for  children 
s&d  adults,  and  other  similar  institutions;  but  all  will  be  useless,  unless  the 
work  be  confided  to  Christian  charity.  Let  us  profit  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  in  this  matter ;  let  us  take  advantage  of  administrative  improve- 
ments, the  better  to  attain  our  end ;  let  the  establishments  be  accommodated  to 
present  wants  and  exigences ;  let  charity  never  embarrass  the  action  of  power, 
and  power,  on  its  side,  never  expose  the  action  of  charity :  all  this  will  be  well ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  system,  in  which  the  Catholic 
religion  wiU  recover  the  influence  which  belongs  to  her;  of  her  it  may  be  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  thai  she  make*  herself  all  to  aUj  to  gain  the  whole  toorld. 

The  little  minds  which  do  not  carry  their  views  beyond  a  limited  horiion ; 
bad  hearts,  whidi  nourish  only  hatred,  and  deliffht  only  in  exdtinff  rancor  and 
in  calling  forth  the  evil  passions ;  the  fimatics  of  a  mechanical  civiEzation,  who 
see  no  other  agent  than  steam,  no  other  power  than  gold  and  silver,  no  other 
object  than  production,  no  other  end  than  pleasure;  all  these  men,  assuredly, 
will  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  obMrvations  which  I  have  made ;  for 
them,  the  moral  development  of  individuals  and  society  is  of  little  importance ; 
they  do  not  even  perceive  what  passes  under  their  eyes ;  for  them,  history  is 
mute,  experience  barren,  and  the  future  a  mere  nothing.  Happily  there  is  a 
great  number  of  men  who  believe  that  their  minds  are  nobler  than  metal,  more 
powerful  than  steam,  and  too  grand  and  too  sublime  to  be  satisfied  with  momen- 
tary pleasure. 

Man,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  a  being  who  lives  by  chance,  ffiven  up  to  the  cur- 
rent of  time  and  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  who  is  not  called  upon  to  think  of 
the  destinies  which  attend  him,  or  to  prepare  for  them,  by  making  a  worthy  use 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  (Qualifications  wherewith  the  Author  of  nature  has 
fiivored  him.  K  the  physical  world  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  the 
moral  world  is  not  less  so ;  if  matter  can  be  used  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the 
profit  of  man,  the  mind,  created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  also 
endowed  with  valuable  powers ;  a  vast  sphere  opens  before  him  ;  he  feels  him- 
self called  to  work  for  the  good  of  humamty,  without  confining  himself  to  combi- 
nations and  modifications  of  matter,  like  an  instrument  or  a  slave  of  the  material 
element,  whereof  the  empire  and  control  have  been  granted  to  him  by  Qod. 
Let  fiuth  in  another  life,  and  charity,  which  have  come  down  from  Gkxl,  fertilize 
these  noble  feelinffs,  and  enlighten  and  direct  these  sublime  thoughts ;  you  will 
then  elearly  see  that  matter  has  no  claim  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  King  of  the  creation  has  not  yet  abdicated  his  rights.  But  if  you  attempt 
to  build  on  any  other  foundation  than  that  which  has  been  established  by  God, 
do  not  indulge  flattering  hopes,  your  edifice  will  be  like  the  house  built  upon 
sand;  the  rain  came,  die  wind  blew,  and  the  edifice  was  overturned  with 
violence.  (27) 


CHAPTER  XLVm, 


REUOION    AND    LIBKBTT. 


In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work  we  said,  ^^The  heart  is  filled  with 

generous  indignation  when  we  hear  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  reproached  with 

a  tendency  towards  oppression.     It  is  true,  that  if  we  confound  the  spirit  of 

real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  we  shall  not  find  it  in  Catholicity.     But  if 

we  abstain  from  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  name,  if  we  sive  to  the  word  liberty 

its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  pleasant  meaning,  then  the  Catholic  religion  may 

fcarlewly  okim  the  gratitude  m  the  human  laoe,  fbr  shehasdviliied  the  natioiui 
se  ts 
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wbo  have  professed  her,  and  civilization  is  trae  liberty/'  From  wliftl  we  bave 
alreadj  shown,  the  reader  may  judge  whether  Catholicity  has  been  fiiYorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  European  civilization,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  has  done 
any  injury  to  real  liberty.  On  the  various  points  on  which  we  have  compared 
her  with  Protestantism,  we  have  seen  the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  cme  and 
the  advantages  of  the  other;  the  judgment  of  clear  and  enlightened  reason 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

As  the  real  liberty  of  nations  does  not  consist  in  appearances,  bat  resides  in 
their  intimate  organization,  in  the  same  way  as  the  life  does  in  the  heart,  I  might 
dispense  with  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  two  religions  with  respect  to 
civil  liberty;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  having  avoided  a  delicate 
question,  from  a  fear  that  Catholicity  would  not  come  out  of  it  with  honor,  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  suspected  that  my  faith  has  any  difficulty  in  sustaining  a  parallel 
as  advantageously  on  this  ground  as  on  others. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  question  cqmpletely,  it  b  necessary  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  vague  accusations  which  have  been  made  on  this  matter  against 
Catholicity,  and  the  eulogiums  lavished  on  the  pretended  Reformation.  It  is 
necessary  to  show  that  only  gratuitous  calumny  has  been  able  to  reproach  the 
Catholic  religion  with  favoring  servitude  and  oppression ;  it  is  necessaiy  to  dissi- 
pate, by  the  liffht  of  philosophy  and  history,  that  deceitful  prejudice,  by  the  aid 
of  which  free-thinkers  and  Protestants  have  labored  to  persuade  the  people  that 
Catholicity  is  favorable  to  servitude,  that  the  Church  is  the  bulwark  of  tyrants, 
that  the  name  of  Pope  is  synonymous  with  that  of  friend  and  natural  protector 
of  whoever  desires  to  debase  men  and  reduce  them  to  servitude. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  decided ;  by  doctrines  and 
by  facts. 

Those  who  have  said  that  the  human  race  had  lost  its  rights^  and  that  they 
were  revived  by  Rousseau,  certainly  have  not  given  themselves  much  trouble 
in  examining  what  are  the  real  rights  of  the  human  race,  and  what  are  the 
apocryphal  rights  advanced  by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  in  his  Ckmtrat  Social. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  the  human  race  had  very  valuable 
rights,  acknowledged  as  such,  and  which  Rousseau  lost  sight  of.  He  under- 
took to  examine  thoroughly  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  his  wild  notions, 
instead  of  explaining  the  matter,  have  only  served  to  confuse  it.  I  believe  that 
on  this  important  point  men  have  never  had  ideas  less  clear  and  distinct  than 
now.  Revolutions  have  upset  every  thing  in  theory  and  in  fact ;  governments 
have  been  sometimes  revolutionary,  sometimes  reactionary;  and  sometimes 
revolution,  and  sometimes  reaction,  has  been  predominant.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  from  modern  books  a  clear,  accurate,  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  civil  power,  of  its  origin,  and  of  its  relations  with  subjects ; 
in  some  of  these  you  will  find  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  in  others  those  of 
Bonald :  Rousseau  is  a  miner  who  saps  in  order  to  overturn ;  Bonald  is  the 
hero  who  saves  in  his  arms  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city  delivered  to  the 
flames ;  but  in  his  fear  of  profanation,  he  carries  them  covered  with  a  veil. 
However,  it  would  not  be  just  to  attribute  to  Rousseau  the  melancholy  honor 
of  having  begun  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point;  at  various  times  there 
have  been  found  misguided  men,  who  have  labored  to  disturb  society  by  anar- 
chical doctrines ;  but  the  embodiment  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  forming  of 
them  into  seductive  theories,  dates  chiefly  from  the  birth  of  Protestantism. 
Luther,  in  his  book  De  lAhertntt  Chriuianay  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  troubles 
by  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  a  Christian  is  subject  to  no  one.  In  vain  did 
he  have  recourse  to  the  evasive  declaration,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  magistrates 
or  civil  laws ;  the  peasants  of  Germany  drew  their  own  consequences ;  they  rose 
np  against  their  lords,  and  enkindled  a  dreadful  war.  The  divine  right  held  by 
Chtholios  has  been  accused  of  favoring  despotism ;  and  it  has  been  conaidered 
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MS  80  maeh  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the.  two  expressions  are 
often  antithetically  employed.  Divine  rignt,  well  understood,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  rights,  but  to  the  excesses  of  the  people;  so  fjEtr-firom  giving  unlimited 
extent  to  power,  it  confines  it  within  the  limits  of  reason,  just-ice,  and  public 
advantage.  In  his  lectures  on  the  general  history  of  civilization  in  Europe,  M. 
Guizot,  speaking  of  this  right  as  proclaimed  by.  the  Church,  says :  '^  The  rights 
of  liberty  and  political  guarantees  are  combined. with  difficulty  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  royalty;  but  that  principle,  in  itself  is  .elevated,  moral,  and 
salutary."  (Lecture  ix.)  When .  men  like ,  M..  Guizot,  who  have  made  these 
questions  their  special  study,  are  so  lamentably^ deceived  on  this  point,  who  can 
be  astonished  that  the  same  thins  occurs  to  the  generality  of  writers  I 

Before  I  go. further,  I  will  ma]ke  one  observation,: which  we  ou^ht  always  to 
have  present  to  our  minds.  On  these  questions  .we  continually  hear  mention 
made  of  the  schools  of  Bossuet  and  of  Bonald ;  private  names  are  put  forward, 
sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another.  Much  as  I  respect  the  merits 
of  these  men,  and  of  others  not  less  illustrious  produced  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  I  must  observe  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  any  doctrines  but  those  which 
she  herself  teaches ;  that  she  is  not  personified  in  any  doctor  in  particular ;  and 
that  being  herself  appointed  by  God  himself  to  be  the  oracle  of  infallible  truth 
in  faith  and  morality,  she  does  not  permit  the  faithful  to  defer  blindly  to  the 
mere  word  of  any  private  man,  however  great  may  be  his  merit  in  science  and 
in  sanctity.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  consult 
the  decisions  of  her  Councils  and  her  Pontiffs ;  consult  also  her  doctors  of  dis- 
tinguished and  unsullied  reputation ;  but  beware  of  confounding  the  opinions  of 
an  author,  however  respectable  he  may  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  warning  I  do  not  mean  to 
prematurely  condemn  the  opinions  of  any  one,  but  simply  to  put  those  on  their 
guard  who,  little  versed  in  ecclesiastical  studies,  might,  in  certain  cases,  confound 
revealed  dogmas  with  what  is  mere  human  thought.  Having  premised  this 
much,  let  us  enter  freely  into  the  question. 

Wherein  does  this  divine  rieht,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  consist?  In  order 
to  explain  this  matter  completely,  we  must  state  the  objects  over  which  this  right 
extends ;  for  these  objects  being  widely  different,  there  will  also  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  application  made  to  them  of  the  principle.  A  great  number  of  ques- 
tions present  themselves  in  this  very  important  matter;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  these,  which  embrace  the  rest,  viz.  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  civil  power  ?   How  far  does  it  extend  ?   Is  it  lawful  to  resist  it  in  any  case  f 

The  first  question  is.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  civU  power?  Hovo  do  we  know 
that  this  potoer  is  from  Godf  There  is  much  confusion  prevailing  on  these 
points ;  and  certainly  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  at  a  time  so  disturbed  as  the 
present  they  should  be  misunderstood;,  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, doctrines  are  never  wholly  laid  aside,  .either  in  revolutions  or  in  restora- 
tions; men's  interests,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  therein,  but  they  are  not 
left  alone  in  the  arena.  The  best  way  of  forming, clear Jdeas  on  these  points  is 
to  have  recourse  to  ancient  authors,  especially. those  whose  doctrines  have  been 
respected  for  a  long  period  of  time,  who  continue  to  be  .respected  down  to  this 
day,  and  who  are  looked  upon  as  safe  guides  in  the  right  interpretation  of  eccle- 
siastical doctrines.  This  way  of  studying  the  i  question  which  now  occupies  us 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  those  even  who  entertain  contempt  for  the  writers  of 
whom  we  speak ;  for  we  are  now  engaged  more  in  seeking  in  what  the  doctrine 
consists,  than  in  examining  into  its  truth.  Now  for  this  purpose  we  cannot 
find  witnesses  better  informed,  or  interpreters  more  competent,  than  men  who 
have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  doctrine. 

This  last  reflection  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  what  we  have  said  abovOi 
OB  tho  oare  which  we  ought  to  take  not  to  confiKuid  the.  n^eie  opinions  of  men 
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with  tiie  dooCrines  of  the  Gharoh ;  it  only  tends  to  remind  ub  of  the  aeeeMiif 
which  exists  of  perusing  a  certain  class  of  authors,  who  are  certainly  not  wor- 
thy of  the  ungrateful  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated ;  indeed,  it  is  impoe* 
nble  that  their  important  labors,  conscientiously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time^ 
should  produce  no  fruit.  In  order  to  understand  the  better  the  opinion  of  these 
writers  on  the  matter  which  now  occupies  us,  we  ought  to  observe  the  differenos 
which  they  make  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle  of  divine  ri^  to 
the  ori^n  of  the  civil  or  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  From  this  oompa- 
nson  there  arises  a  bright  light,  which  resolves  and  clears  up  all  diffieulties. 
Open  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians,  consult  their  treatises  on 
die  origin  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  you  will  see  that  in  establishing  this 
power  on  divine  right,  they  mean  that  it  emanates  from  Gk)d,  not  only  in  a 
general  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  all  being  comes  from  God ;  not  only  in  a 
social  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  being  a  society,  God  has  willed 
the  existence  of  a  power  to  govern  it ;  but  in  a  most  special  manner  thai  God 
has  Himself  instituted  this  power,  that  He  has  Himself  established  its  form, 
that  He  has  Himself  pointed  out  the  person,  and  that  consequently  the  soooesBor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  of  divine  right  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  nniversd 
Church,  having  over  the  whole  of  this  Church  supreme  honor  and  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  power,  these  authors  speak  thus.  In  the  first  place, 
all  power  comes  from  God;  for  power  exists,  and  all  existence  comes  from  God; 
power  is  sovereignty,  and  Qod  b  the  lord,  the  supreme  master  of  all  things; 
power  is  a  right,  and  in  God  is  found  the  source  of  all  right ;  power  is  a  monl 
movement,  and  God  is  the  universal  cause  of  all  sorts  of  movements ;  power 
tends  towards  an  exalted  end,  and  God  is  the  end  of  all  creatures ;  His  Provi- 
dence ordains  and  directs  all  things  with  mercy  and  efficacy.  Thus  we  see  that 
8t.  Thomas,  in  his  work  De  Regimxne  Principumj  affirms  that  all  power  comes 
from  God  as  supreme  master,  as  may  be  shown  in  three  ways :  as  it  is  a  being, 
as  it  is  a  mover,  and  as  it  is  an  end.     (Lib.  8,  cap.  1.) 

As  I  am  treating  of  this  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  power,  I  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  refute  Rousseau,  who,  in  the  allusion  which  he  made  to 
this  doctrine,  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  it  He  says, ''  All  power  comes 
from  God,  I  allow ;  but  all  diseases  also  come  from  Him.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  say  that  it  is  forbidden  to  call  in  a  physician  V*  (^Oontrat  Socudy  liv.  i.  c.  3.) 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  divine  origin  of  power  is  affirmed 
is,  that  all  finite  beings  emanate  from  an  infinite  being ;  but  this  sense  is  not 
the  only  one.  Indeed,  theologians  knew  very  well  that  this  idea,  by  itself,  did 
not  imply  its  legitimacy,  and  that  it  extended  as  well  to  physical  force ;  for  as 
the  author  of  the  OontrcU  Social  adds :  '<  the  pistol  held  by  a  robber  in  a  wood 
IB  also  a  power."  Rousseau,  in  this  passage,  has  sacrificed  the  sense  to  show 
his  ingenuity ;  the  love  of  making  a  brilliant  sally  has  seduced  him  into  remov- 
ing the  question  from  its  proper  ground.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  see  that^  with 
respect  to  the  civil  power,  men  do  not  speak  of  a  physical,  but  of  a  moral,  a 
legitimate  power ;  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  its  oriffin : 
as  well  might  they  seek  the  source  of  riches,  health,  strength,  courage,  subtil^^ 
or  the  other  qualities  which  contribute  to  form  the  material  force  of  all  power. 
The  question  is  with  regard  to  the  moral  being  which  is  called  power;  and 
in  the  moral  order,  Olegitimate  power  is  not  power,  it  is  not  a  being,  it  is 
nothing.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need  of  seeking  its  origin  in  GUd,  or  in 
any  thmg  else.  Therefore,  power  emanates  from  God  as  the  source  of  all  ririity 
justice,  and  le^timacy ;  and  in  considering  power,  not  as  a  mere  physical,  but 
as  a  moral  being,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  come  from  God  alone,  who  is  the 
plenitude  of  all  being.  Not  only  is  this  doctrine,  taken  generally,  above  all 
difficult,  but  it  must  DC  admitted  by  all  who  do  not  profess  themselves  atheists; 
they  alone  oaa  eall  it  in  question.    Let  ns  now  descend  to  partionlarB^  and  see 
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wbether  Catholic  doctors  teach  any  thing  which  is  not  peifecilj  reasonable  even 
m  the  eyes  of  philosophers. 

Man,  they  say,  was  not  created  to  lire  alone;  his  existence  sapposes  a  family; 
liis  inclinations  urge  him  to  form  an  alliance,  without  which  the  human  race 
oonld  not  be  perpetuated.  Families  are  connected  with  each  other  by  intimate 
snd  indestructible  ties;  they  have  common  wants;  none  can  insure  happiness, 
or  eren  preservation^  without  the  aid  of  others.  Therefore  they  are  bound  to 
enter  into  society.  Society  cannot  exist  without  order,  or  order  without  justice ; 
and  both  require  a  guardian,  an  interpreter,  an  executor.  This  is  the  ciyil 
power.  God,  who  created  man,  and  willed  aJso  his  preservation,  consequently 
willed  the  existence  of  society,  and  the  power  which  it  requires.  Now  the 
existence  of  the  civil  power  is  as  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  existence 
of  the  paternal ;  if  families  have  need  of  the  paternal,  society  has  no  less  ne^ 
of  the  civil  power.  Our  Lord  has  condescended  to  secure  us  from  mistakes  on 
this  important  point  by  telling  us  in  the  Scriptures,  that  all  power  emanates 
from  Him,  that  we  are  obliged  to  obey  it,  that  whoever  resists  it  resists  the 
Divine  command.  I  seek  in  vain  for  an  objection  to  this  way  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  society,  and  of  the  power  which  governs  it  This  doctrine  preserves 
natural,  human,  and  divine  right ;  all  these  rights  are  connected,  and  support 
each  other.  The  sublimity  of  the  theory  rivals  its  simplicity ;  revelation  sano- 
tions  what  was  shown  by  the  liffht  of  reason,  and  grace  fortifies  nature.  Such, 
then,  is  the  &mous  divine  right,  presented  as  a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant  and 
unsuspecting,  in  order  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  teaches  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  legitimate  power,  and  founds  this  obli- 
gation on  the  law  of  God,  proposes  a  dogma  injurious  to  true  htunan  liberty. 

To  hear  some  men  ridicule  the  divine  right  of  kings,  one  would  say  that  we 
Catholics  believed  that  certain  individuals  and  fiunilies  have  received  bulls  of 
institution  from  Heaven,  and  that  we  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
changes  of  the  civil  power.  K  they  had  examined  Uie  matter  more  deeply,  they 
would  have  found  that,  far  from  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  such  folly,  we 
have  only  established  a  principle  the  necessity  of  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  and  that  our  beUef  is  quite  reconcilable  with  true 

fhiloeophical  doctrines  and  the  events  recorded  by  history.  In  support  of  what 
have  said,  see  with  what  admirable  clearness  St.  Chrysostom  explains  this 
point  in  his  28d  homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  ^'  There  is  no  power 
that  does  not  come  from  God.''  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  every  prince,  then, 
appointed  by  Qodf  I  do  not  say  that;  for  I  do  not  speak  of  any  prince  in 
particular,  but  of  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  of  the  power  itself:  I  affirm  that  the 
existence  of  principalities  is  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  that  to  it  it  is 
owing  that  all  things  are  not  given  up  to  blind  chance.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Apostle  does  not  say,  <<  That  there  is  no  prince  who  does  not  come  from  God  f^ 
bat  he  says,  speaking  of  the  thing  in  itself,  '<  There  is  no  power  which  does  not 
eome  from  God."  ''  Non  est  potestas,  nisi  a  Deo.  Quid  dicis  ?  Ergo  omnia 
princeps  a  Deo  oonstitutus  f  Istud  non  dico.  Non  enim  de  qnovis  principe 
mihi  sermo  est^  sed  de  re  ipsa,  id  est  de  ipsa  potestate.  Quod  enim  principatns 
sint,  quodque  non  simpUdter  et  temere  cuncta  ferantur,  divinsd  sapientite  opus 
esse  dico.  Propterea  non  dicit :  non  enim  princeps  est  nisi  a  Deo.  Sed  de  re 
ma  dissent  dicens :  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo/'  (Horn,  23^  in  Epist,  ad  Rom,) 
It  appearsi  from  ^e  words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  that  the  meaning  of  divine 
r^t,  according  to  Catholics,  is,  that  there  exists  a  power  for  the  government 
Of  soeiety,  and  that  it  is  not  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  passion  and  imagination. 
This  doctrine,  which  insures  public  order,  by  establishing  the  obligati<m  of  obe- 
dience on  motives  of  conscience,  does  not  descend  to  the  inferior  questionsi 
wUok  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  principle. 
II  may  poAi^e  be  objeoted|  that  if  we  admit  the  inteipretatioii  of  Bt  Jobn 
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Chrysostom,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sacred  text  to  teach  thai  which  reasoa 
80  clearly  dictated.  To  this  oar  reply  is  two-fold :  Ist,  that  the  sacred  Scriptun 
expressly  prescribes  to  us  seyeral  obligations  which  nature  imposes  on  na  inde- 
pendently of  all  divine  right,  as  to  honor  parents,  not  to  kill,  not  to  rob,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind ;  2d,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Apostles  had  Toy 
good  reason  to  recommend  particularly  obedience  to  legitimate  power,  and  to 
sanction  in  a  clear  and  conclusiye  manner  this  obligation,  founded  on  the  natural 
law  itself.  Indeed,  the  same  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  '^  that  at  that  time  a  Toy 
widely-spread  opinion  represented  the  Apostles  as  seditious  men  and  innoyaton, 
laboring  by  their  speeches  and  acts  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  laws." 
'<  Plurima  tunc  temporis  circumferebatur  fama,  traducens  Apostolos  veluti  sedi- 
tiosos  rerumque  novatores ;  qui  omnia  ad  eyertendum  leges  communes  et  fitfe- 
rent  et  dicerent."  (JKwi.  28,  in  Epist,  ad  Tim,) 

It  was  no  doubt  to  this  that  St.  Paul  alluded  when,  admonishing  the  faithfol 
of  the  obligation  of  obeying  authority,  he  told  them  that  '*  such  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  by  acting  thus  tney  might  put  to  silence  the  imprudence  of  foolish 
men."  (Epist.  i.  c.  2.)  We  also  know  from  St.  Jerome,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Church,  some,  hearing  the  Gx)spel  liberty  preached,  imagined  that  uni« 
yersal  liberty  also  was  meant.  The  necessity  of  inculcating  a  duty,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  indispensable  for  the  preseryation  of  society,  will  be  clearly 
Eerceiyed  if  we  consider  with  what  ease  an  error  so  flattering  to  proud  and  rebel- 
ous  minds  might  take  root.  After  fourteen  centuries  had  passed  away,  we  see 
the  error  reproduced  in  the  time  of  Wickliff  and  John  Huss.  The  Anabaptists 
made  a  dreadful  application  of  it  when  they  inundated  Germany  with  blood. 
At  a  later  period,  the  fanatical  sectaries  of  England  raised  the  greatest  disorden 
and  brought  about  fearful  catastrophes  by  a  similar  doctrine,  condemning  alike 
the  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  law  of  peace  and  loye,  when  preaching 
liberty,  spoke  of  that  liberty  which  draws  us  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the 
power  of  the  devil,  renders  us  co-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  participators  of 
grace  and  glory.  But  she  was  very  far  ^m  propagating  doctrines  which  could 
nivor  disorder,  or  subvert  law  and  authority.  It  was,  then,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  her  to  disprove  the  calumnies  by  which  her  enemies  attempted  to 
injure  her;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  proclaim,  by  her  words  and  acts,  that 
the  public  interest  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  doctrines.  We  also  see  that 
after  the  Apostles  had  inculcated  this  sacred  obligation  on  several  occasions,  the 
Fathers  of  the  earliest  times  insist  again  and  frequently  on  the  same  point.  St. 
Polycarp,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  iv.  JBiit,  cap.  15,)  says,  when  speaking  to 
the  proconsul :  <<  It  is  ordained  to  render  to  the  magistrates  and  powers  ap- 
pointed by  God  the  honor  which  we  owe  them.''  St.  Justin,  in  his  Apology 
for  the  Christians,  also  recalls  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes :  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  chapter  third,  reproaches  the 
Gentiles  with  the  persecution  they  directed  against  the  Christians,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  latter,  with  their  hands  raised  to  heaven,  were  praying  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperors.  The  zeal  of  the  saints  who  were  charged  with  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  faithful  succeeded  in  inculcating  this  precept  so 
well,  that  the  Christians  were  everywhere  a  model  of  submission  and  obedience. 
Thus  Pliny,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  avowed  that,  religion  excepted,  he 
could  not  accuse  them  of  being  at  all  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  and 
imperial  edicts. 

Nature  herself  has  pointed  out  the  persons  in  whom  resides  the  paternal 
power;  the  wants  of  the  family  mark  the  limits  of  this  power;  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  prescribe  its  object  and  regulate  its  conduct.  In  society  it  is  other- 
wise :  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  are  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of  human 
events;  here  this  right  resides  in  one  personi  tiiere  in  several;  to4a7  it  belongs 
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to  one  &mily,  to-morrow  to  another;  one  day  it  is  exercised  under  one  form, 
the  next  under  another  very  different.  The  infant  who  weeps  at  his  mother's 
bosom  reminds  her  of  the  obligation  of  nourishing  and  watching  oyer  it;  woman, 
weak  and  unsupported,  calls  unmistakably  on  man  to  protect  her  and  her  child; 
youth,  without  strength  to  sustain  or  knowledge  to  direct  itself,  i^ows  parents 
their  obligation  of  care  and  guardianship.  We  see  clearly  the  will  of  God;  the 
order  of  nature  forcibly  expresses  it ;  the  tenderest  feelings  are  its  echo  and 
interpreter ;  we  do  not  require  any  thing  else  to  show  us  what  is  the  will  of 
Ood ;  we  do  not  need  any  refinement  to  conyince  us  that  the  parental  power  is 
from  aboye.  The  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children  are  written  in  cha- 
racters as  distinct  as  they  are  beautiful.  But  where  shall  we  find,  with  respect 
to  the  ciyil  power,  an  expression  as  unequiyocal  ?  If  power  comes  from  Gkxl, 
by  what  means  does  he  communicate  itr  In  what  channel  is  it  conyeyed? 
This  leads  us  to  other  secondary  questions,  which  all  conduce  to  the  explanation 
and  solution  of  the  principal  question. 

Was  there  eyer  a  man  who  by  natural  right  found  himself  inyested  with  ciyil 
power  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  power  would  haye  no  other  origin  than 
paternal  authority ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  case,  the  ciyil  power  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amplification  of  that  authority,  as  a  transformation  of  domestic 
into  ciyil  power.  We  immediately  see  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and 
the  social  order,  their  separate  objects,  the  diyersity  of  rules  by  which  they 
must  be  regulated,  and  we  see  how  different  are  the  means  which  they  both  use 
for  their  goyemment.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  type  of  society  is  found  in  the 
family,  and  that  society  is  in  the  most  desirable  condition  when  it  most 
resembles  the  family  in  command  and  in  obedience ;  but  mere  analogies  do  not 
suffice  to  establish  rights,  and  it  always  remains  indubitable  that  those  of  the 
ciyil  power  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  paternal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  things  shows  that  Proyidence,  in  ordaining 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  did  not  establish  the  paternal  as  the  source  of  the 
ciyil.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  power  could  haye  been  transmitted, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  its  claims  haye  been  justified.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  limited  rule  of  an  old  man,  gpyeming  a  society,  composed  of  two  or  three 
generations  only,  who  were  descended  from  him ;  but  as  soon  as  this  society 
increased,  extended  to  seyeral  countries,  and  consequently  was  diyided  and 
sabdiyided,  the  patriarchal  power  must  haye  disappeared,  its  exercise  must  haye 
become  impossible,  and  we  can  no  longer  understand  how  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  to  justify  and  legitimize  their  rule.  The  theory  which  acknowledges 
the  paternal  as  the  origin  of  the  ciyil  power  may  be  as  promising  as  you  please; 
it  may  sustain  itself  on  the  example  of  the  patriarchal  goyemment,  which  we 
obserye  in  the  cradle  of  society;  but  there  are  two  things  against  it.  First,  it 
asserts,  but  does  not  proye ;  second,  it  has  no  means  of  attaining  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended,  yiz.  the  consolidation  of  goyemment,  for  it  cannot 
establish  itself  by  proying  its  legitimacy.  The  greatest  of  kings  and  the 
hnmblest  of  subjects  equally  know  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Noe;  nothing  more. 
I  haye  not  been  able  to  find  this  theory  either  in  St.  Thomas,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  principal  theologians ;  and  to  go  still  higher,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
find  any  authority  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
or  in  Scripture  itself.  It  is  consequently  a  mere  philosophical  opinion,  of 
which  the  explanation  and  proof  belong  to  those  who  adyance  it.  Catholicity 
says  nothing  either  for  or  asainst  it. 

It  is  then  denionstrated  £at  the  ciyil  power  does  not  reside  in  any  man  of 
natural  right,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  power  comes  from  God. 
Who  leceiyes  this  power  from  God,  and  how  does  he  reoeiye  it?  It  is  necessary 
flnt  to  obseryei  tiiat  the  Catholic  Chnreh,  while  acknowledging  the  diyine 
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ori|^  of  the  civil  power,  an  origin  which  is  expressly  stated  in  Bcaipiiupey  dim 
not  define  any  thing  either  as  to  the  form  of  this  power,  or  the  means  which 
God  employs  in  oommanicating  it.  So  that  after  tne  Catholic  doctrine  is  esta- 
blished, there  still  remains  to  be  examined  and  discnssedy  who  imwudiaidg 
reoeiyes  the  power,  and  how  it  is  transmitted  f  This  is  acknowledged  liy  thflo> 
logians  when  they  have  treated  of  this  matter;  this  should  be  enovgh  ti 
remove  the  prejudices  of  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  thk 
point  as  conducive  to  popular  degradation.  The  Church  teaches  the  obligitiai 
of  obeying  legitimate  authority,  and  adds  that  the  power  which  it  ezerdsei 
emanates  from  God ;  this  doctrine  b  as  applicable  to  republics  as  to  abeoliifte 
monarchies,  and  does  not  prejudge  either  the  forms  of  government  or  the  psr- 
ticular  claims  of  legitimacy.  As  to  these  latter  questions  they  cannot  be 
answered  in  general  terms ;  they  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  mio 
which  the  general  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  society  cannot  enter.  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  give  clear  ideas  oa 
this  point,  and  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholio 
that  I  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  this  subject 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 


THE  OBIOIN  OF  80CIETT,   ACCORDING  TO  OATHOLIO  DIYINSS. 

There  is  nothing  more  instructive  or  more  interesting,  than  the  study  of 
public  law  in  those  writers  who,  pretending  not  to  pass  for  statesmen,  and 
entertaining  no  views  of  ambition,  express  themselves  without  flattery  and  with- 
out bitterness;  and  explain  these  matters  with  as  much  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity as  they  would  theories  of  rare  application  and  limited  extent.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  a  book  without  immediately  per- 
ceiving to  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  the  author  belongs ;  it  seldom 
happens  that  his  ideas  are  not  affected  by  passion,  or  adapted  to  serve  particular 
designs;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  without  conviction,  he  speaks 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  interest. 

It  is  not  80  with  the  old  writers,  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Let  us  rend^ 
them  at  least  this  justice ;  that  their  opinions  are  conscientious,  their  language 
loyal  and  sincere ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  with  respect  to  them, 
whether  we  consider  them  as  real  sages,  or  as  ignorant  men  and  &natics,  we 
cannot  call  in  question  their  sincerity;  that  they  are  animated  by  a  religious 
idea,  that  they  develop  a  philosophical  system^  that  their  pens  are  the  £uthful 
interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 

Rousseau  attempts  to  seek  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  the  civil  power;  and 
begins  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  with  these  words :  <<  Man  is  bom  free,  and 
he  is  everywhere  in  fetters.''  Do  you  not  immediately  perceive  the  tribune 
under  the  mantle  of  the  philosopher?  Do  you  not  observe  that,  instead  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  reason,  the  writer  appeab  to  the  passions;  and  wounds 
the  most  susceptible  of  them — yiz,  pride.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  philosopher  to 
endeavor  to  make  us  believe  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reduce  his  doctrines  to 
practice;  his  language  betrays  his  design.  In  another  place,  where  he  attempts 
nothing  less  than  to  give  advice  to  a  great  nation,  he  has  hardly  begun  when 
he  holds  over  Europe  the  torch  of  an  incendiary. 

<<  When  we  read  ancient  history,  we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  another 
world,  and  among  other  beings.  What  have  the  French,  the  English,  the  Rus- 
sians, in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  f  Ilaidly  any  thing  but  the 
form.  The  great  souls  of  the  latter  appear  to  the  others  as  exaggerations  of 
history.    How  can  they,  who  feel  themaelveB  to  be  ao  litttci  imagine  that  fueh 
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great  men  ever  existed  ?  They  did  exist,  however ;  and  they  were  hnman  like 
onrselves.  What  hinders  our  being  men  like  them  ?  Our  prejudices,  our  low 
philosophy,  and  grovelling  passions,  combined  with  the  egotism  of  men's  hearts, 
by  absurd  institutions,  direoted  by  men  of  little  minds."  (^OonstderaHons  on  the 
Uovemment  of  Boiand,  dx..  Chap.  2.)  Do  you  not  observe  the  poison  conveyed 
in  these  words  of  the  publicist  ?  And  is  it  not  palpable  that  he  had  something 
more  in  view  than  enlightening  the  mind  ?  See  with  what  address  he  attempts 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  irritation,  by  harsh  and  indecent  reproaches. 

Let  us  take  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  comparison,  and  see  in  how  different 
a  tone  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  his  work  De  Regimine  Principum^  begins  his 
explanation  on  the  same  subject,  and  gives  directions  for  good  government. (a)' 

<(  If  man,"  he  says,  ''  was  intend^  to  live  alone,  like  many  animals,  he 
would  not  require  any  one  to  govern  him ;  every  man  would  be  his  own  king, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  God )  inasmuch  as  he  would  govern  himself  by 
the  light  of  reason  given  him  by  the  Creator.  But  it  is  in  Uie  nature  of  man 
to  be  a  social  and  political  animal,  living  in  community,  differentlv  from  all 
other  animals ;  a  thing  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  necessities  of  his  nature. 
Nature  has  provided  for  other  animals  food  ]  skins  for  a  covering,  means  of 
defence, — as  teeth,  horns,  claws,— or,  at  least,  speed  in  flight ;  but  she  has  not 
endowed  man  with  any  of  those  qualities ;  and  instead  she  has  given  him  rea- 
son, by  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  hands,  he  can  procure  what  he  wants. 
But  to  procure  this,  one  man  alone  is  not  enough ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  preserve  his  own  life ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  man's  nature  to  live  in  society. 
Moreover,  nature  has  granted  to  other  animals  the  power  of  discerning  what  is 
useful  or  injurious  to  them :  thus  the  sheep  has  a  natural  horror  of  his  enemy 
the  wolf.  There  are  also  certain  animals  who  know  by  nature  the  herbs  which 
are  medicinal  to  them,  and  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion. But  man  has  not  naturally  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  except  in  society ;  inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  reason  is  capable  of  lead- 
ing from  univerad  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  which  are 
necessary  for  life.  Thus,  then,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  alone  to  obtain 
all  this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  live  in  society,  one  aiding 
another ;  each  one  applying  to  his  own  task ;  for  example,  some  in  medicine ; 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  This  is  shown  with  great  clearness  in 
that  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  language— which  enables  him  to  communicate  hb 
thoughts  to  others.  Indeed,  brute  animals  mutually  communicate  their  feel- 
ings; as  the  dog  communicates  his  anger  by  barking,  and  other  animals  their 
passions  by  various  ways.  But  man,  with  respect  to  his  fellows,  is  more  oom- 
mnnicative  than  any  other  animal ;  even  than  those  who  are  the  most  indined 
to  live  in  union,  as  cranes,  ants,  and  bees.  In  this  sense,  Solomon  says,  in 
Soolesiastes :  <  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  two  should  be  together  than  one ;  for 
they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society.'  Thus,  if  it  be  natural  for  man  to 
live  in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  direct  the  multitude ;  for  if 
many  were  united,  and  each  one  did  as  he  thought  proper,  they  would  fall  to 
pieces,  unless  somebody  looked  after  the  public  good,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
tiie  human  body,  and  that  of  any  other  animal,  if  there  did  not  exist  a  power  to 
watch  over  the  wel&re  of  all  the  members.  Thus  Solomon  says:  ^  Thus,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  govern,  the  people  will  be  dispersed.'  In  man  himself  the 
Bonl  directs  the  body;  and  in  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  anger  and  concupiscence 
are  governed  by  the  reason.     Among  the  members  of  &e  body,  there  is  one 

>  Thii  ffobjeet  ii  m  important^  bo  delicate,  that  I  shall  not  be  latbiied  with  glTing  a  tranalatioii 
of  the  pasaagei  which  I  quote,  however  careftil  I  may  be  to  render  them  exact  and  literal,  at  the 
ilfk  of  irregolarity  of  style  and  violation  of  the  idiom  of  oar  langoace.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  set 
Wfore  the  reader  the  original  texts  themselyes,  desiring  him  to  judge  from  ttiem  and  not  froai 
■9^  vtnioa.  [They  wiU  be  feaad  in  the  Apptndiz.] 
87  Z 
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principal  one,  whioh  directs  all ;  as  the  heart  or  the  head.  There  on^t^  thtB| 
to  he  in  eyeir  multitadc  some  governing  power."  (St.  Thomas,  De  KegimiM 
Principwny  lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

This  passage,  so  remarkable  for  profound  wisdom,  clearness  of  ideas,  solidi^ 
of  principles,  vigor  and  exactness  of  deductions,  contains,  in  a  few  wwdsy  aU 
that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  power;  to  ihe  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  latter,  and  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it :  the  matter  bong 
considered  in  general,  and  by  the  light  of  reason  alone.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  required  to  show,  with  clearness,  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  sodety^ 
and  this  the  holy  doctor  does  by  this  very  simple  reasoning — man  is  of  sndi  a 
nature  that  he  cannot  live  alone,  and  then  he  has  need  of  being  united  to  his 
fellows.  If  a  proof  of  this  fundamental  truth  be  required,  it  is  found  in  the  &et 
that  he  is  endowed  with  speech ;  this  is  a  sign  that  by  nature  he  is  destined  to 
communicate  with  other  men,  and  consequently  to  live  in  society.  After  having 
proved  this  invincible  necessity,  it  remained  to  demonstrate  a  necessity  not  len 
absolute — ^viz.  the  necessity  of  a  power  to  govern  society.  In  order  to  make 
this  demonstration,  St.  Thomas  does  not  invent  extravagant  systems,  or 
unfounded  theories ;  he  does  not  appeal  to  absurd  suppositions ;  he  is  satisfied 
with  a  reason  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  dictated  by  common  sense,  and 
supported  by  daily  experience — viz.  that  in  all  bodies  of  men,  there  is  a  direc- 
tor requisite ;  since,  without  him,  disorder,  and  even  dispersion,  are  inevitable; 
for  in  all  societies  there  must  be  a  chief. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  clear  and  simple  explanation  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  much  better  than  all  the  subtilties  of 
explicit  and  implicit  pacts ;  it  is  enough  for  a  thing  to  be  founded  on  nature 
itself,  for  it  to  be  viewed  as  demonstrated  as  a  real  necessity,  in  order  that  its 
existence  may  be  easily  conceived ;  why  then  seek,  by  subtilties  and  supposi- 
tions, what  b  apparent  at  the  first  view  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  St.  Thomas  does  not  acknowledge  divine 
right,  or  is  ignorant  that  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  power  may  be  founded 
on  it :  far  from  it ;  this  truth  he  establishes  in  many  places  in  his  works ;  but 
he  does  not  forget  the  natural  and  the  human  law,  which,  on  this  point,  are 
combined  and  allied  with  the  divine,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  is  only  a 
confirmation  of,  and  gives  a  sanction  to,  the  others.     We  ought  thus  to  inter- 

Eret  the  passages  in  which  the  holy  doctor  attributes  the  civil  power  to  human 
kw,  considering  this  law  with  that  of  grace.  For  example,  when  examining 
whether  infidels  can  have  dominion  or  supremacy  over  the  faithful,  he  says :  (6) 
'^  It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  that  dominion  or  supremacy  is  introduc^  oy 
virtue  of  human  law )  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  is  by 
divine  law.  Divine  law,  which  emanates  from  grace,  does  not  take  away  human 
law,  which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  natural  reason ;  therefore  the  distinction 
between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  considered  in  itself,  does  not  take  away  the 
dominion  or  supremacy  of  infidels  over  the  faithful.'' 

When  inquiring,  in  another  place,  if  the  prince  who  has  apostatized  from  the 
faith  by  this  fact  loses  dominion  over  his  subjects,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
called  upon  to  obey  him,  he  expresses  himself  thus:(c)  ^'As  has  been  said 
before,  infidelity  does  not  destroy  dominion  itself;  for  dominion  was  introduced 
by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  human  right ;  while  the  distinction  between  the 
faithful  and  infidels  is  by  a  divine,  which  does  not  take  away  the  human  right" 
Again )  when  examining  if  man  is  obliged  to  obey  another  man,  he  says :  ((Q 
''As  natural  actions  proceed  from  natural  powers,  so  human  operations  proceed 
from  the  human  will.  In  natural  things,  it  was  necessary  that  inferior  things 
should  be  brought  into  their  respective  operations  by  the  excellence  of  the  natu- 
ral virtue  which  God  has  given  to  superior  things.  In  the  same  way,  also,  it  ii 
necessary  that  in  human  things,  those  which  are  superior  should  urge  on  ilis 
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inferior,  by  the  force  of  authority  ordained  by  €rod.  To  move,  by  means  of 
reason  and  the  will;  is  to  command ;  and  as,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  order 
instituted  by  God,  inferior  things  in  nature  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  motion 
of  superior  things,  so  also,  in  human  things,  those  which  are  inferior  ought,  by 
natural  and  divine  right,  to  obey  those  which  are  superior." 

On  the  same  question,  St.  Thomas  examines  whether  obedience  is  a  special 
Tnrtue,  and  he  answers,  (e)  "  That  to  obey  a  superior  is  a  duty  conformable  to 
the  divine  order  communicated  to  things."  In  the  6th  article,  he  states  the 
question  whether  Christians  are  obliged  to  obey  the  secular  powers,  and  says :  (/) 
*'  The  faith  of  Christ  is  the  principle  and  cause  of  justice,  according  to  what  is 
nid  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  iii.  Hhe  justice  of  €rod  by  the  futh  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  Thus  the  faith  of  Christ  does  not  take  away  the  law  of  justice, 
but  rather  confirms  it.  This  law  wills  that  inferiors  should  obey  their  superiors; 
for  without  that,  human  society  could  not  be  preserved;  and  thus  the  faith  of 
Christ  does  not  exempt  the  faithful  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  secular 
powers."  I  have  quoted  at  some  length  these  passages  from  St.  Thomas,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  does  not  understand  the  divine  right  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  enemies  of  Catholicity  have  made  it  a  reproach  to  us;  but  that,  properly 
speaking,  while  he  adheres  to  a  dogma  so  expressly  taught  in  the  sacred  text,  he 
considers  the  Divine  law  as  a  confirmation  and  sanction  of  the  natural  and  human 
Uw.  We  know  that  for  six  centuries  Catholic  doctors  have  regarded  the  author- 
ity of  St  Thomas  as  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  in  all  that  concerns  faith  and 
morality. 

We  have  just  seen  that  this  angel  of  the  schools  establishes,  as  founded  on 
the  natural,  human,  and  divine  law,  the  duty  of  obeying  authority,  affirming 
that  the  source  of  all  power  is  found  in  God,  without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  God  communicates  this  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  those  who  exer- 
cise it,  and  leaving  a  vast  field  where  human  opinions  may  debate  without  viokt- 
ing  the  purity  of  faith.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  eminent  doctors  who  have 
snoceed^  him  in  the  Catholic  pulpits  have  contented  themselves  with  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  the  doctrine,  without  rashly  making  use  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  its  application.  To  prove  this  I  will  here  insert  some  passages 
from  distinguished  theologians.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  expresses  himself  in  these 
words :  (jgf)  '^  It  is  certain  that  public  authority  comes  from  God,  from  whom 
alone  emanate  all  things  good  and  lawful,  as  is  proved  by  St.  Augustin  through- 
oat  almost  all  the  forty-five  books  of  the  City  of  God,  Indeed,  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  cries  out,  '  It  is  by  Me  that  kiuffs 
leign ;'  and  further  on,  <  It  is  by  Me  that  princes  rule.'  The  prophet  Daniel,  m 
the  second  chapter,  'The  God  of  heaven  has  given  thee  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire ;'  and  the  same  prophet,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  be 
with  cattle  and  with  wild  beasts,  and  thou  shalt  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  shalt  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  years  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso- 
ever He  will.' "  After  having  proved,  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
this  dogma,  viz.  that  the  civil  power  comes  from  God,  the  illustrious  writer 
eiplains  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood :  (h)  "  But,"  he  says,  <'  it 
is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  here.  In  the  first  place,  political  power, 
considered  in  general,  and  without  descending  in  particular  to  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, or  democracy,  emanates  immediately  from  Qod  alone ;  for  being  neces- 
Hurily  annexed  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  proceeds  from  Him  who  has  made  that 
nature.  Besides,  that  power  is  by  natural  law,  since  it  does  not  depend  upon 
man's  consent,  since  they  must  have  a  government  whether  they  wish  it  or  not, 
under  pain  of  desiring  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  which  is  against  the 
indinalton  of  nature.  It  is  thus  that  the  law  of  nature  is  divine  law,  and 
is  introduced  bj  divine  law;  and  it  is  particularly  this  which  the 
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Apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when  he  says  to  the  Romans,  diap.  zuL, 
^  Ue  who  resists  authority,  resists  the  ordinance  of  Gk)d.'  " 

This  doctrine  destroys  all  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  who  makes  the  ezistenee 
of  society  and  the  right  of  the  civil  power  depend  on  human  conventions ;  it  also 
overturns  the  absurd  systems  of  some  Protestants,  and  other  heretics,  their  prede- 
cessors, who,  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  pretended  to  condemn  all  aathoti^. 
No  I  the  existence  of  society  does  not  depend  on  the  consent  of  man;  socieU 
is  not  his  work;  it- satisfies  an  imperious  necessity,  which,  if  it  were  not  satisfied, 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  God,  when  he  created  man, 
did  not  deliver  him  to  the  mercy  of  chance;  He  has  given  him  the  right  of  ful- 
filling his  necessities,  and  has  imposed  on  him  the  care  of  his  own  preservation 
as  a  duty ;  therefore  the  existence  of  the  human  race  includes  also  the  existence 
of  government,  and  the  obligations  of  obedience.  There  is  no  theory  so  clear, 
simple,  and  solid.  Shall  it  be  called  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  human  free- 
dom ?  Is  it  any  disgrace  to  man  to  acknowledge  himself  the  creature  of  God  ? 
to  confess  that  he  has  received  from  Him  what  is  necessary  for  his  preservation? 
Is  the  intervention  of  God  any  infringement  of  human  liberty,  and  cannot  man  be 
free  without  beins  an  Atheist  ?  It  is  absurd  to  say  there  is  any  thing  favorable 
to  servitude  in  a  doctrine  which  tells  us  ^'  God  wills  not  that  you  should  live  like 
wild  beasts :  He  commands  you  to  be  united  in  society,  and  for  this  purpose  He 
orders  you  to  live  in  submission  to  an  authority  legitimately  established."  If 
this  be  called  servitude  and  oppression,  we  desire  this  servitude,  we  willingly 
give  up  the  right  which  is  pretended  to  be  granted  to  us  of  wandering  in  the 
woods  like  wild  beasts :  true  liberty  does  not  exist  in  man  when  he  is  stripped 
of  the  finest  attribute  of  his  nature,  that  of  acting  in  conformity  with  reason. 

8uch  is  the  explanation  of  divine  right  according  to  the  illustrious  commen- 
tator whom  we  have  just  quoted;  let  us  now  see  the  applications  which  he  makes 
of  it,  and  learn  in  what  way,  according  to  him,  God  communicates  the  civil 
power  to  those  who  are  charged  with  its  exercise.  After  the  words  quoted  above, 
Bellarmin  continues:  (i)  '^In  the  second  place,  observe,  that  this  power  resides 
immediately  J  as  in  its  subject,  in  all  the  multitude,  for  it  is  by  divine  right.  The 
divine  right  has  not  given  this  power  to  any  man  in  particular,  for  it  has  given 
it  to  the  multitude ;  besides,  the  positive  law  being  taken  away,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  rule  rather  than  another,  among  a  great  number  of  equal  men; 
therefore  power  belongs  to  the  whole  multitude.  In  fine,  society  should  be  a 
perfect  state ;  it  should  have  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and,  consequently, 
that  of  chastising  the  disturbers  of  the  peace." 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  foolish  assertions  of  Rousseau 
and  his  followers ;  no  one  who  has  studied  public  law  will  confound  things  so 
different.  Indeed,  what  the  Cardinal  establishes  in  the  passage  quoted,  viz.  that 
power  resides  immediately  in  the  multitude,  is  not  in  opposition  to  what  he  him- 
self taught  a  little  before,  when  he  said  that  it  comes  from  God,  and  is  not  owing 
to  human  conventions.  His  doctrine  may  be  conveyed  in  this  form.  Suppose 
a  number  of  men  without  any  positive  law ;  there  is  then  no  reason  why  any 
one  of  them  should  have  a  right  to  rule  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  this  law  exists, 
nature  itself  indicates  its  necessity,  God  ordains  a  government;  therefore  there 
exists  among  this  number  of  men  the  legitimate  power  of  instituting  one.  To 
explain  more  clearly  the  ideas  of  this  illustrious  theologian,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  considerable  number  of  families,  perfectly  equal  among  themselves  and  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other,  were  thrown  by  a  tempest  on  a  desert  island. 
The  vessel  being  destroyed,  they  have  no  hope  either  of  returning  home  or  of 
pursuing  their  journey.  All  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  is  become 
impossible :  we  ask,  whether  these  families  could  live  without  government  ?  No. 
Has  any  one  among  them  a  right  of  governing  the  rest  ?  Clearly  not.  Can  any 
individual  among  them  pretend  to  such  a  right  f    Certainly  not.    Have  they  a 
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right  to  appoint  the  government  of  which  they  stand  in  need  ?  Certainly  they 
have.  Therefore  in  this  moltitnde,  represented  by  the  fiithers  of  families  or  in 
some  other  way,  resides  the  civil  power,  together  with  the  right  of  transmitting 
it  to  one  or  more  persons,  according  as  they  shall  judse  proper.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  any  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  placed  in  ti^is  point  of  view.  That 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  his  words  is  clearly  shown  by  the  observations  which 
follow :  (k)  "In  the  third  place,"  he  says,  ^'observe  that  the  multitude  transfers 
this  power  to  one  person  or  more  by  natural  right ;  for  the  republic  not  beins 
able  to  exercise  it  by  itself,  is  obliged  to  communicate  it  to  one  or  to  a  limited 
number;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  of  princes,  considered  in  general,  is  by 
natural  and  divine  law ;  and  the  whole  human  race,  if  assembled  together,  could 
not  establish  the  contrary,  viz.  that  princes  or  governors  did  not  exist." 

But  the  fundamental  principle  being  once  established,  Bellarmin  allows  to 
society  an  ample  right  of  appointing  the  form  of  government  which  they  think 
proper.  This  ought  to  refute  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
of  favoring  servitude ;  for  if  all  forms  of  government  are  reconcilable  with  this 
doctrine,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  being  incompatible  with 
liberty.  Hear  how  the  same  author  continues  on  this  point :  (f)  "  Observe,  in 
the^ fourth  place,"  he  says,  <^that  particular  forms  of  government  are  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  by  divine  law,  since  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  to  place  over  themselves  a  king,  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  as  is 
clear ;  and,  for  a  legitimate  reason,  they  can  change  royalty  into  aristocracy,  or 
into  democracy,  or  vice  versdy  as  it  was  done  in  Rome. 

"  Observe,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  it  follows,  ^m  what  we  have  said,  that  this 
power  in  particular  comes  from  God,  but  by  means  of  the  counsel  and  election 
of  man,  like  all  other  things  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations ;  for  the  law  of 
nations  is,  as  it  were,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  natural  law  by  human 
reasoning.  Thence  follows  a  two-fold  difference  between  the  political  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power :  first,  difference  with  regard  to  the  subject,  since  political 
power  is  in  the  multitude,  and  ecclesiastical  in  a  man  immediately ,  as  in  its 
subject;  second,  difference  with  respect  to  the  cause,  since  political  power, 
considered  generally,  is  by  divine  law,  and  in  particulai*  by  the  law  of  nations, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  every  way  by  divine  law,  and  emanates  imme- 
diately from  God." 

These  last  words  show  clearly  how  correct  I  was  in  saying  that  theologians 
understand  the  divine  law  in  a  very  different  manner,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  civil  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
doctrine  now  stated  is  peculiar  to  Cardinal  Bellarmin ;  the  generality  of  theo- 
logians follow  him  on  this  point;  but  I  have  preferred  quoting  his  authority, 
b^use  he,  being  so  strongly  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  if  the  latter  were 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  despotism,  as  it  has  been  charged  with  being,  no 
doubt,  something  of  them  would  appear  in  the  writings  of  this  theologian.  It 
is  easv  to  anticipate  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  explanation ;  we 
shall  be  told  that  Bellarmin,  having  for  his  object  the  exaltation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with  this  view  attempted  to  lower  the  power  of  kings, 
in  order  to  take  away  or  diminish  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Bellarmin  with 
respect  to  the  two  powers — ^this  would  be  foreign  to  my  design ;  besides,  such 
points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  excited  at  that  time  great  interest,  on 
account  of  circumstances  at  that  period,  but  now  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
new  course  which  events  have  taken,  and  the  great  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  ideas.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  reply  to  this  supposed  difficulty 
by  two  very  simple  observations.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  not  to  inquire  the 
intentions  of  Bellarmin  in  explaining  his  doctrine,  but  in  what  that  doctrine 
oonsistB.    Whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  we  see  an  aathor  of  vast  renown, 
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whose  opinion  has  great  weight  in  Catholic  schoolsi  and  who  wrole  at  Bon«i 
where,  so  far  from  his  writings  being  condemned,  he  was  surrounded  with  renpeek 
and  honor :  this  theologian,  1  say,  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Choreh  on  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  civil  power,  does  it  in  snch  terms  that,  while  giving  aaored 
ffoarantees  for  the  good  order  of  society,  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
me  people ;  this  is  the  vindication  of  Rome  against  the  attacks  made  npoa  her. 
The  second  is,  that  Cardinal  Bellarmin  does  not  here  profess  an  isolated  opinion — 
the  generality  of  theologians  are  on  his  side ;  therefore,  all  that  can  be  sud 
against  him  personally  proves  nothing  against  his  doctrines.  Among  the  many 
authors  that  I  could  quote,  I  will  select  some  who  will  represent  many  diffsrent 

rriods :  and  as  the  obligation  of  being  brief  confines  me  within  narrow  limits, 
beg  the  reader  himself  to  examine  the  works  of  Catholic  theologians  and 
moraJists ;  he  will  thus  make  sure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  thooshts 
on  this  subject.  Hear  how  Suarcz  explains  the  origin  of  power  :  (m)  '^  Herem," 
he  says,  '^  the  common  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  God,  inasmuch  as  fie  is  tbe 
author  of  nature,  gives  the  power ;  so  that  men  are,  so  to  speak,  the  matter  and 
subject  capable  of  this  power ;  while  God  gives  the  form  by  giving  the  power." 
(jDe  Leg.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.) 

He  goes  on  to  develop  his  doctrine,  relying  on  the  reason  usually  made  use  of 
in  this  matter ;  and  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  conclusions,  he  explains  how 
society,  which,  according  to  him,  receives  the  power  immediately  from  Grod, 
communicates  it  to  certain  persons.  He  adds :  (n)  ^'  In  the  second  place,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  civil  power,  whenever  it  is  found  in  a 
man  or  a  prince,  has  emanated  according  to  usual  and  legitimate  law,  firom  the 
people  and  the  community,  either  directly  or  remotely,  and  that  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  justly  possessed.''  (76kf.  cap.  4.) 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not  know  that  a  Spanish  Jesuit  maintained 
against  the  King  of  England  in  person,  the  doctrine  that  princes  receive  power 
mediately  from  God,  and  immediately  from  the  people.  This  Jesuit  is  Suarei 
himself,  and  the  book  to  which  I  allude  is  called,  (o)  "  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Faith  against  the  errors  of  the  Anglican  sect;  accompanied  Ijf  a 
Reply  to  the  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Fidelity,  and  to  the  monitary  Preface  pub- 
Ixfhed  by  the  most  serene  James,  King  of  England,  By  P.  D.  Fran9ois  Suarez, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Coimbra ;  addressed  to  the  most  serene  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  Christian  world." 

In  the  third  book,  chapter  second,  where  he  discusses  the  question.  Whether 
the  political  sovereignty  comes  immediately  from  God  or  from  divine  ine^titution, 
Suarez  says  :  '^  Here  the  most  serene  King  not  only  gives  a  new  and  singular 
opinion,  but  also  acrimoniously  attacks  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  for  having  affirmed 
that  Kings  have  not  received  authority  immediately  from  God  like  the  Popes. 
He  himself  affirms  that  Kings  hold  their  power  not  from  the  people,  but  imme- 
diately from  God ;  and  he  attempts  to  support  his  opinion  by  arguments  and 
examples  the  value  of  which  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 

"  Although  this  controversy  does  not  immediately  concern  the  dogmas  of  faith 
(for  we  have  nothing  in  reference  to  it  either  in  Hie  Scriptures  or  in  the  Fathers), 
it  may  nevertheless  be  well  to  discuss  and  explain  it  carefully ;  1.  because  it 
might  possibly  lead  to  error  in  other  dogmas ;  2.  because  the  above  opinion  of  the 
King,  as  he  maintains  and  explains  it,  is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  invented 
to  exalt  the  temporal  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  power ;  and  3.  because  we 
consider  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Bellarmin  ancient,  received,  (rue,  and 
necessary,*'  But  we  must  not  attribute  these  opinions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  nor  suppose  that  they  disappeared  from  the  schools  of  theologians  as 
soon  as  they  were  advanced.  In  support  of  them,  a  multitude  of  authors  might 
very  easily  be  cited,  who  would  show  that  Suarez  was  correct  in  saying  that  the 
opinion  of  Bellarmin  was  received  and  ancient }  they  would,  moreover,  show 
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that  this  dootrhie  oontinned  to  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  oomae,  without  any 
doabt  of  its  orthodoxy,  or  of  its  containing  any  thing  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  monarchies.  In  proof  of  what  is  here  adduced,  I  will  cite  passages  from 
distinguished  authors,  proving  that  at  Rome  this  mode  of  explaining  the  right 
divine  has  neyer  been  called  m  question ;  and  that  in  France  and  Spain,  where 
absolute  monarchy  had  taken  so  deep  root,  this  opinion  wab  no  longer  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  thrones.  A  long  period  had  already  elapsed — 
the  critical  position  which  might  more  or  less  influence  the  direction  of  ideas  had 
consequently  disappeared,  yet  theologians  still  maintained  the  same  doctrines. 
Cardinal  Gotti,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  gives,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Laws,  the  above  opinion  as  previously  admitted,  without  even 
attempting  to  confirm  it.  (p)  In  the  Moral  Theology  of  Herman  Busenbaum, 
enlarged  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  book  1st,  second  Treatise  upon  Laws, 
(chap.  i.  dub.  2,  §  104,)  it  is  expressly  said  :  ''  It  is  certain  that  the  power  of 
making  laws  exists  among  men,  but  as  far  as  civil  laws  are  concerned,  this  power 
belongs  naturally  to  no  individual.  It  belongs  to  the  community,  who  transfer 
it  to  one  or  to  more,  that  by  them  the  community  itself  may  be  governed/' 

Should  any  one  say  that  I  quote  the  Jesuits  only,  or  suspect  that  these  doc- 
trines are  mere  casuistry,  I  will  cite  remarkable  passages  from  other  theologians, 
who  are  neither  casuists  nor  prepossessed  in  fiivor  of  the  Jesuits.  Father  Baniel 
Concina,  who  wrote  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  supports  the 
same  doctrine  as  generally  admitted;  in  his  ThSologie  chritienne  dogmaticO' 
morale,  Roman  edition,  1768,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows :  (q)  ''  All  writers 
generally  assert  that  the  origin  of  supreme  power  is  of  God,  as  Solomon  declares 
m  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  c.  viii.,  saying,  '  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  lawgivers 
decree  just  things :'  as  truly  as  subordinate  princes  are  dependent  upon  the 
supreme  tempond  majesty,  so,  in  like  manner,  this  majesty  itself  must  depend 
upon  the  supreme  King  and  Lord  of  lords.  Theologians  and  jurists  dispute 
whether  this  supreme  power  comes  immediately  from  God,  or  merely  in  an  iruii- 
rect  manner.  Many  affirm  that  it  emanates  immediately  from  God,  because  it 
eannot  emanate  from  men,  whether  we  consider  them  collectively  or  individually ; 
for  all  fathers  of  families  are  equal,  and  each  possesses,  with  regard  to  his  own 
fitmily,  a  power  merely  economical ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  they  cannot 
confer  upon  others  that  civil  and  political  power  which  they  themselves  do  not 
possess.  Moreover,  if  the  community,  in  its  superiority,  had  delegated  to  one 
or  to  more  the  power  here  under  discussion,  it  could  revoke  it  at  pleasure,  for 
the  superior  is  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  facilities  he  has  delegated  to 
another,  and  this  would  be  very  iDJurious  to  society. 

*'  In  support  of  the  opposite  opinion,  many  answer,  and  certainly  with  more 
probability  and  truth,  that,  in  reality,  all  power  proceeds  from  God,  but  that  it 
u  not  delegated  to  any  particular  individual  directly,  unless  by  consent  of  civil 
society.  That  this  power  is  not  vested  directly  in  any  individual,  but  in  the 
entire  collection  of  men,  is  what  St.  Thomas  expressly  teaches  (1,  2,  qu.  90, 
art  3,  ad  2,  et  qu.  97,  art.  3,  ad  3),  followed  by  Dominic  Soto  (lib.  i.  qu.  1, 
art  3) ;  by  Ledesma  (2  part  qu.  18,  art.  3) ;  and  by  Covarruvias  (in  Pract 
cap.  i.).  The  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  for  as  all  men  are  bom  free  with  regard 
to  civU  society,  no  one  has  any  civil  power  over  another,  since  this  power  exists 
not  in  each,  nor  in  any  of  them  in  a  fixed  manner ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
is  vested  in  the  whole  collection  of  men.  God  does  not  confer  this  power  by  any 
tpecial  act  distinct  from  creation,  but  it  is  a  property  of  right  reason,  inasmw^ 
a$  right  reason  dictates  that  men,  united  in  one  moral  whole,  shaU  prescribe,  by 
express  or  tcbcit  consent,  in  what  manner  society  shall  be  governed,  preserved,  and 
^^pheld." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Father  Concina,  speaking  here  of  tacit  or  eapreis 
mnmntf  has  not  in  view  the  actual  eziatenoe  of  sooiety,  nor  the  aathori^  hj 
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which  it  is  governed,  but  merely  the  mode  of  exerciaiDg  this  authority  tar  the 
direction^  preservation,  and  defenoe  of  society.  Hence,  his  opinion  ooincidei 
with  that  of  Bellarmin ;  society  and  power  are  of  right  divine  and  natnimly  bat 
the  mode  of  organizing  society,  and  of  transmitting  and  exercising  authority,  is 
hnman.  After  having  shown  in  what  sense  we  are  to  underatand  that  civil 
power  comes  from  God,  Concina  resumes  the  question  which  he  had  proposed, 
viz.  in  what  manner  authority  exists  in  kings,  princes,  and  other  sai»eme  heads 
of  government.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  (r)  <'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
power  existing  in  the  prince,  the  king,  or  in  many  persons  whether  nobles  or 
plebeians,  emanates  from  the  community  itself,  directly  or  indirectly ;  for,  if  it 
came  immediately  from  God,  it  would  be  manifested  to  us  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  in  the  instances  of  Saul  and  David,  who  were  chosen  by  Qod,  We 
consider,  therefore,  erroneous,  the  doctrine  that  God  confers  this  power  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  the  king,  the  prince,  or  any  other  head  of  supreme 
government  whatever,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of  the 
public.  This  discussion,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of  thinffs,  for 
this  power  comes  from  God,  the  author  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  He  has  ordained 
and  appointed  that  the  public  itself  shall  confer  upon  one  or  more  the  power  of 
supreme  government,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  society.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  command  being  once  made,  their 
power  is  said  to  come  from  God,  because  society  itself  is  bound  by  natural  and 
divine  right  to  obey  him  who  commands.  In  fact,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
society  shall  be  governed,  whether  by  one  individual  or  by  several.  In  this 
manner  the  several  opinions  of  theologians  are  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
the  oracles  of  Scripture  appear  in  their  true  sense:  'He  that  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  '  There  is  no  power  but  from  God.' 
'  Be  subject,  therefore,  to  every  human  creature  for  God's  sake,  whether  to  the 
king,'  &c.  '  Thou  wouldst  not  have  any  power  against  Me,  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above.'  These  testimonies,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  all  is  ordained  and  directed  by  God,  the  supreme  Mediator.  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  operations  of  human  institutions,  as  is  very  justly 
interpreted  by  St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom." 

Father  Billuart,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and,  consequently, 
at  the  same  epoch  when  the  highly  monarchical  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
in  all  their  vigor,  expressed  the  same  ideas  on  this  subject  as  the  theologians 
above  cited.  In  bis  work  on  Moral  Theology,  which,  for  almost  a  century,  has 
been  widely  circulated,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  (s)  ^^  I  maintain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  community,  or  to  its  representative." 
After  quoting  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Isidore,  he  continues :  '^  Reason  proves,  that 
to  make  laws  belongs  of  right  to  him  who  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  public 
good ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community,  or  of  its  ruler,  to 
watch  over  the  public  good ;  for  as  the  welfare  of  an  individual  is  a  fit  object 
for  individual  agency,  so  is  the  public  good  for  the  agency  of  the  community,  or 
of  him  to  whom  its  functions  have  been  delegated ;  the  power  of  legislation, 
therefore,  is  vested  in  the  community,  or  in  its  representative.  I  will  confirm 
what  is  here  advanced.  The  law  has  the  power  of  commanding  and  of  coercing 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  individual  has  any  authority  to  command  or  restrain 
the  multitude.  This  authority  belongs  exclusively  to  the  community,  or  to  its 
representative;  to  these,  therefore,  legislative  power  belongs."  Having  made 
these  reflections,  Billuart  starts  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  extreme 
extension  which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the  rights  of  the  multitude.  On 
this  occasion  he  dcvclopes  his  system  still  further,  (t) 

''It  will  be  objected,"  says  he,  ''that  the  right  ot  commanding  and  compel- 
ling ia  vested  in  the  superior,  and  cannot  belong  to  the  community,  since  it  ii 
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not  superior  to  itself.  To  this  I  reply :  Society,  in  one  sense,  is  not  saperior 
to  itself,  but  in  another  it  is.  The  community  may  be  considered  collectively 
as  one  moral  body,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  superior  to  itself  as  considered  distri- 
butively  in  each  of  its  members.  Again ;  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the 
place  of  Gt)d,  from  whom  emanates  all  legislative  power,  as  it  is  said  in  Pro- 
verbs :  '  By  Me  kings  reign  and  the  lawgivers  decree  just  things ;'  or  as  capable 
of  being  governed  conformably  to  the  public  good.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
Boperior  and  legislative ;  in  the  latter,  inferior  and  subject  to  the  law." 

As  this  explanation  might  appear  somewhat  obscure,  Billuart  proceeds  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  origin  of  society  and  of  civil  power.  He  endea- 
vors to  show  how  the  natural,  the  divine,  and  the  human  laws  agree  on  this 
point,  defining  what  belongs  to  each.  He  then  continues  as  follows :  (u)  '^  To 
render  this  more  clear,  it  must  be  observed,  that  man,  unlike  other  animals,  is 
bom  destitute  of  many  things  necessary  both  for  body  and  soul,  and  that  for 
these  he  is  indebted  to  society  and  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mortals ;  conse- 
quently he  is,  by  his  very  nature,  a  social  animal.  This  society,  which  nature 
and  reason  prescribe  to  him  as  indispensable,  cannot  long  exist  without  some 
power  to  direct  it,  according  to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs :  '  Where  there  is  no 
governor,  the  people  will  come  to  ruin.'  Whence  it  follows,  that  God,  who  has 
given  this  nature,  has  also  given  the  power  of  governing  and  of  legislating.  He, 
in  fact,  who  gives  the  form,  gives,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  such  form  necessa- 
rily requires.  But  as  it  is  not  possible  for  this  executive  and  legislative  power 
to  be  exercised  by  the  entire  multitude,  since  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  and 
each  forming  this  multitude  to  assemble  on  all  occasions  when  the  affairs  of  the 
eommonweal  are  to  be  discussed,  or  laws  to  be  established,  it  is  usual  for  the 
multitude  to  transfer  its  right  or  governing  power,  either  to  a  number  of  people 
selected  from  all  classes,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  democracy ;  or  to  a  select 
number  of  the  nobles,  which  takes  the  name  of  an  aristocracy ;  or  to  one  alone, 
for  himself  only,  or  for  his  successors,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, which  is  styled  a  monarchy.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  all  power 
comes  from  God,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiii. 
This  power  resides  in  the  community,  directli/  and  hy  naturcU  n'ght,  but  in 
kings  and  other  rulers  merely  indirectly  and  by  human  right,  unless  God  con- 
fers it  directly  upon  certain  individuals,  as  He  did  upon  Moses  over  the  Jews, 
and  as  Christ  has  conferred  it  upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  the  whole  Church.'' 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  our  absolute  monarchies  were  never  alarmed  at 
these  theological  doctrines,  not  only  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  but 
since  that  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  time  commonly  styled  with  us  the  ^a^o^ 
decade,  rfrom  1828  to  1833,  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.) 
It  is  well  known  that  during  that  period  the  Compendium  Salmaiicense  (Com- 
pendium of  Salamanca)  had  a  most  favorable  reception  in  this  country,  and 
served  as  a  text-book  among  the  professors  of  ethics  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Ye  who  are  continually  declaiming  against  this  epoch,  imagining,  with- 
out doubt,  that  in  those  days  no  other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most 
arrant  despotism  could  be  circulated,  listen  to  what  is  said  in  the  above  book, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  After  having  established  the  exbtence  of  a  civil  legislative  power,  the 
author  thus  proceeds :  (x)  '^  You  will  ask  me,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the 
prince  receives  this  civil  legislative  power  immeduUdy  from  God.  I  reply,  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  princes  receive  this  power  from  God ;  but,  at  the 
game  time,  it  is  maintained  with  more  truth,  that  they  do  not  receive  it  directly^ 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  people's  consent ;  for  idl  men  are  naturally  equal, 
and  there  is  no  natural  distinction  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  Since  nature 
has  not  given  any  individual  power  over  another,  God  has  conferred  this  power 
upon  the  oommunity :  which,  as  it  may  think  it  more  proper  to  be  ruled  by  one 
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or  by  many  appointed  penonsy  trangfen  it  to  one  or  to  many,  that  hj  them  it 
may  be  ruled ;  aooording  to  St.  Thomas  (l,  2,  qn.  90,  art.  8,  ad  2).  From  tbiB 
natural  principle  arises  the  variety  in  the  forms  of  oivil  government ;  for  if  a 
state  transfers  all  its  power  to  a  single  individual,  this  government  is  termed 
monarchical ;  if  it  confers  it  upon  the  nobles  of  the  nation,  it  takes  the  name 
of  an  aristocracy ;  if  the  people  or  the  state  retain  this  power  in  their  own 
hands,  the  civil  government  is  styled  a  democracy.  Princes,  therefore,  receive 
from  Grod  the  power  of  commanding ;  for  supposing  the  election  made  by  the 
whole  state,  God  confers  upon  the  prince  the  power  which  was  vested  in  the 
community.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  prince  rules  and  governs  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  whoever  resists  him  resists  the  ordinance  of  Gkni,  aooording  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  above  cited." 


CHAPTER  L. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  DIVINE,  ACOOBDING  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCfTOBS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  divine,  considered  in  its  relation  to  society,  presents 
to  our  notice  two  particular  points  which  this  doctrine  contains :  1.  The  origin 
of  civil  power ;  2.  The  mode  in  which  God  communicates  this  power. 

The  former  point  is  a  question  of  doctrine.  No  Catholic  can  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  it.  The  second  is  open  to  discussion ;  and  various  opinions  may  be 
formed  upon  it,  without  interfering  with  faith.  With  regard  to  the  right  divine, 
considered  in  itself,  true  philosophy  agrees  with  Catholicity.  In  fiict,  if  civil 
power  comes  not  from  God,  to  what  source  can  we  trace  its  origin  ?  Upon  what 
solid  principle  can  we  support  it  ?  K  the  man  who  exercises  it  does  not  rest 
upon  God  the  legitimacy  of  his  power,  no  title  will  avail  to  uphold  his  right. 
It  will  be  radically  and  irretrievably  null.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  autho- 
rity to  come  from  God,  our  duty  to  submit  to  it  becomes  evident,  and  our  dig- 
nity is  not  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  ^bmission ;  but,  in  the  other  supposition, 
we  see  only  force,  craft,  tyranny,  but  no  reason  or  justice ;  perhaps  a  necessity 
for  submission,  but  no  obligation.  By  what  title  does  any  man  pretend  to 
command  us  ?  Because  he  is  possessed  of  superior  intellect  ?  Who  had  the 
right  of  adjudging  to  him  the  palm  ?  Besides,  this  superiority  does  not  con- 
stitute a  right ;  in  some  instances  its  direction  might  be  useful  to  us,  but  it  will 
not  be  obligatory.  Is  it  because  he  is  stronger  than  we  ?  In  that  case  the 
elephant  ought  to  be  king  of  the  entire  world.  Is  it  because  he  is  more  wealthy 
than  we  ?  Keason  and  justice  exist  not  in  metal.  The  rich  man  is  bom  naked, 
and  his  riches  will  not  descend  with  him  into  the  tomb.  Upon  earth  they  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  power ;  but  they  do  not  confer  upon  him  any  right  to 
exercise  it  over  others.  Shall  it  consist  in  certain  faculties  conferred  on  him 
by  others?  who  has  constituted  other  men  our  proxies?  where  is  their  consent? 
who  has  collected  their  votes  ?  and  how  can  either  we  or  they  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  possess  faculties  equal  to  the  exercise  of  civil  power  ?  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  them,  how  can  we  delegate  them  ? 

We  must  here  consider  the  doctrine  which  places  the  origin  of  civil  power  in 
the  will  of  men,  supposing  that  this  power  is  the  result  of  a  pact,  by  which 
individuals  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the  retrenchment  of  a  part  of  their  natural 
liberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society.  According  to  this  system, 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  subject,  are  alike 
founded  on  a  pact,  differing  from  other  contracts  only  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  object ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  power  would  emanate  from  G^  merely  in  a 
general  sense,  just  as  all  rights  and  duties  emanate  from  Him.  Those  writers 
who  thus  explain  the  origin  of  power,  do  not  always  agree  witii  Boossean.   The 
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CaiUrat  of  the  philosopher  of  Genera  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pact  spoken 
of  in  other  authors.  This  is  not  the  place  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  Bous- 
seau  with  those  of  other  writers;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  they  rely  upon 
the  pact,  they  wish,  nevertheless,  to  establish  the  rights  of  civil  power  as  ^ej 
have  been  hitherto  understood  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  whilst  the 
author  of  the  Qmtrat  /Sbcto/ proposes  in  his  book  the  following  problem,  which 
he  considers  fundamental.  I  quote  his  own  words  :  "Tojind  a  form  o/cutO' 
dation  which  shall  dejmd  and  proiect  with  all  the  common  strength  the  person 
and  property  of  each  assoctcUey  and  hy  which  each  one^  being  united  to  all,  shall 
nevertheless  obey  only  himself ,  and  remain  as  free  as  he/ore  J 

Such  is  the  fundamental  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  given  in  the  Con- 
trat  Social.  This  nonsense  of  having  none  but  one's  self  to  obey,  making  a 
contract,  and  remaining  as  free  as  bejfore,  needs  no  comment,  after  what  the 
author  himself  says  in  the  following  fine :  '<  The  clauses  of  this  contract  are  So 
fixed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modification  would  render 
them  vain  and  of  no  effect.''  (Book  i.  chap.  6.)  Rousseau's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  of  many  other  writers,  who  also  have 
spoken  of  pacts,  in  their  explanation  of  the  origin  of  power ;  the  latter  sought  a 
theory  in  support  of  power,  the  former  wished  to  destroy  that  which  existed, 
and  to  throw  society  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Through  a  singular  idea, 
Rousseau,  in  his  vault  at  the  Pantheon,  is  represented  to  us  with  the  door  half 
open,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand — an  emblem,  perhaps,  more  significant 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  artist's  intention  was,  to  express  the  idea  of 
Rousseau's  enlightening  the  world  even  after  his  death;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  torch  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  incendiary.  La  Harpe 
said  of  him : 

"  8%  parole  est  on  fen,  msls  on  fea  qui  rarage." 

To  return  to  the  question,  I  will  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pact  is  of  no 
avail  in  accounting  for  the  establishment  of  power ;  for  it  cannot  even  render 
legitimate  either  its  origin  or  its  exercise.  First,  an  explicit  pact  has  evidently 
never  existed ;  and  secondly,  in  the  formation  of  even  the  most  limited  society, 
such  a  pact  never  could  obtain  the  consent  of  every  individual  member.  In  any 
convention  for  such  an  object,  only  the  heads  of  families  could  take  part ;  and 
hence,  women,  children,  and  servants  might  protest  against  it.  In  assenting 
to  such  a  pact,  what  right  would  fathers  have  to  represent  the  whole  of  their 
families  ?  The  will  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  said,  was  virtually  included  in  that 
of  their  chief;  but  this  is  the  very  point  that  wants  proof.  Supposition  here 
is  easy  enough ;  proof  is  not  so  easy.  When  you  seek  the  origin  of  power  in 
principles  of  strict  right,  and  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  is  only  one  of  those 
cases  to  which  ordinary  conditions  of  contracts  are  applicable,  you  are  met  at  once 
by  a  very  serious  difficulty ;  for  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  fiction : — 
the  words  '^  implicit  consent*'  are  a  mere  fiction,  and  nothing  more.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  the  consent  of  families  must  have  been  implicit,  even  supposing  that 
of  their  heads  to  be  explicit  ?  This  explicit  consent  would,  in  fiict,  be  impos- 
sible in  the  formation  of  any  society,  however  limited  in  extent.  And  more- 
over, the  consent  of  succeeding  generations  will  be  equally  implicit,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  be  continually  renewing  the  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  its  effects.  Reason  and  history  teach  that 
society  has  never  been  thus  organized ;  our  own  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
now  upheld  or  governed  by  any  such  principles.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  this 
inexplicable  theory  ?  When  a  theory  has  a  practical  object,  the  best  way  of 
proving  its  fallacy  is,  to  prove  its  impracticability. 

The  ffumlties  with  whush  civil  power  is,  and  always  has  been,  considered  to 
be  mveatedi  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  oaonot  have  proceeded  from  a  paot. 
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The  right  of  life  and  death  can  have  come  only  from  €k)d.  Man  is  pot  in  poi- 
session  of  this  right.  No  pact  merely  human  could  invest  him  with  a  power 
which  he  has  not,  either  in  relation  to  himself  or  to  others.  I  will  endearor  to 
demonstrate  this  point  with  all  possible  precision.  If  the  right  of  taking  away 
life  emanates  not  from  God,  but  from  a  pact,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  every  member  of  society  must  have  said,  expressly  or  tacitly, 
'<  I  consent  to  the  establishment  of  laws  to  decree  punishment  of  death  for  cer- 
tain crimes ;  and  if  I  should  at  any  time  transgress  them,  I  am  willing  from 
that  moment  to  forfeit  my  life."  In  this  manner,  every  individual  wiU  have 
given  up  his  life,  supposing  that  the  conditions  specified  are  realised ;  bat  no  in- 
dividual having  a  right  over  his  own  life,  the  resigning  of  it  becomes  radically  null. 
The  joint  consent  of  all  the  members  of  society  does  not  obviate  the  radical 
and  essential  nullity  of  each  one's  right  to  give  up  his  life ;  the  sum  of  their 
resignations  is  therefore  equally  null,  and  consequently  incapable  of  producing 
any  right  whatever.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  man,  properly  speaking,  has 
no  right  over  his  own  life,  when  an  arbitrary  right  is  implied,  but  that  when 
he  chooses  to  dispose  of  it  for  his  own  advantage,  the  general  principle  should 
be  restricted.  This  reflection,  at  first  sight  plausible,  would  lead  to  the  terrible 
consequence  of  authorizing  suicide.  In  reply,  it  will  be  said,  that  suicide  is  no 
advantage  to  him  who  commits  it ;  but  if  you  once  grant  to  the  individual  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  life,  provided  he  reap  an  advantage  from  so  doing,  you 
cannot  constitute  yourselves  judges  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  advantage 
exists  in  any  particular  case.  According  to  you,  he  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  his 
life  when,  for  example,  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  his  taste,  he  had  stolen  the  pro- 
perty of  another.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  had  a  right  of  choice  between  the 
advantages  of  life  and  those  of  satisfying  a  desire :  what  will  you  answer,  if  he 
tell  you  that  be  prefers  death  to  misery,  to  ennui,  to  grief,  or  to  such  and  such 
misfortunes  which  torment  him  ? 

The  right  of  life  and  death  cannot  consequently  emanate  from  a  pact  Man's 
life  is  not  his  own ;  he  has  only  the  use  of  it  so  loug  as  it  pleases  the  Creator 
to  grant  it  him.  He  has  not,  therefore,  the  right  of  disposing  of  it,  and  all 
conventions  he  may  make  for  that  purpose  are  null.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
lawful,  glorious,  it  may  be  even  obligatory,  to  deliver  one's  self  up  to  certain 
death ;  but  let  us  not  confound  ideas :  man  does  not  in  that  case  sacrifice  his 
life  as  being  the  master  of  it,  he  is  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  or  to  the  eood  of  mankind.  The  warrior  who  scales  a  wall,  the  chari- 
table man  who  confronts  the  most  dangerous  contagion  in  visiting  the  sick,  the 
missionary  who  resorts  to  unknown  countries,  who  resigns  himself  to  live  in 
unhealthy  climates,  and  who  penetrates  into  inaccessible  forests,  seeking  fero- 
cious hordes,  do  not  dispose  of  their  lives  as  being  their  own ;  they  sacrifice  them 
to  a  purpose  great,  sublime,  just,  and  pleasing  to  God ;  for  God  loves  virtue, 
especially  heroic  virtue ;  and  it  is  a  heroic  virtue  to  die  for  one's  country,  to 
die  in  visiting  the  sick,  or  in  carrying  the  light  of  truth  to  those  seated  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  This  right  of  life  and  death,  with 
which  civil  power  has  ever  been  considered  invested,  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  upon  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  vested  in  society. 
Every  individual,  they  will  say,  has  the  right  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another 
in  self-defence ;  therefore  society  also  has  this  right,  in  the  chapter  on  Intole- 
rance, I  have  touched  slightly  upon  this  point,  and  made  some  reflections  which 
may  be  repeated  here.  I  will  endeavor,  nevertheless,  to  extend  them  and  con- 
firm them  by  arguments  of  another  kind.  In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that 
the  right  of  self-defence  may  confer  upon  society  that  of  taking  away  life.  If 
one  individual  attacked  by  another  may  lawfully  repel  him — ^kiU  him  even,  if 
necessary  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is  evident  that  an  assemblage  of  men  have  the 
8une  right    This  appears  so  evident,  that  demonitnition  is  Buperflaous.    One 
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society  attacked  by  another  has  incontestably  the  right  of  resisting  and  repelling 
the  attack — ^it  is  justified  in  making  war.  With  more  reason,  therefore,  might 
it  resist  an  indiyidoal;  to  make  war  on  him,  or  kill  him.  This  is  all  perfectly 
tme  and  obvious;  and  I  erant  that  there  thus  exists,  from  the  yery  nature 
of  things,  a  title  upon  which  we  may  found  the  ri^t  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment. 

These  ideas  are  plausible,  and  seem  at  first  sight  to  nullify  the  reasons  on 
which  we  haye  supported  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Gk>d  for  the  origin 
of  this  formidable  right  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  examine  them 
thoroughly,  they  are  &  from  satisfactory ;  and  it  may  be  even  said,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  understood  and  applied,  they  are  subversive  of  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  society.  In  fact,  if  such  a  theory  be  admitted,  if 
the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  be  made  to  rest  exclusively  on  this 
principle,  the  ideas  of  penalty,  chastisement,  and  of  human  justice  disappear  at 
once.  It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  criminal  dying  upon  a  gibbet  suffers 
a  penalty ;  and  although  this  terrible  act  is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  society,  a 
means  of  preservation,  yet  the  principal  and  predominant  idea,  that  which  sur- 
passes all  others,  which  best  justifies  and  exculpates  society,  which  gives  to  the 
judge  his  august  character,  and  stamps  disgrace  upon  the  criminal,  is  the  idea  of 
chastisement,  of  penalty,  and  of  justice.  All  this  disappears  when  once  we  can 
assert  that  society,  in  taking  away  life,  only  acts  in  self-defence.  Such  an  act 
is  conformable  to  reason,  it  is  just,  but  it  no  longer  merits  the  honorable  title 
of  an  executive  act  of  justice.  A  man  is  justified  in  killing  an  assassin ;  but 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  administer  justice,  he  does  not  execute  justice,  nor 
inflict  a  penalty.  These  things  are  very  different,  and  of  a  distinct  order;  we 
cannot  confound  them  without  shocking  the  good  sense  of  mankind. 

We  will  render  this  distinction  more  apparent  by  putting  the  two  theories 
into  the  mouth  of  the  judge :  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  the  former  case,  the 
judge  says  to  the  criminal :  ^'  You  are  guilty ;  the  law  decrees  against  you  the 
penalty  of  death ;  !>  the  minister  of  justice,  apply  it ;  the  executioner  is  ordered 
to  inflict  it.''  In  the  second,  he  says  to  him :  "  You  have  attacked  society, 
which  cannot  exist  if  such  attacks  are  tolerated.  It  defends  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  puts  you  to  death ;  I,  its  agent,  declare,  that  the  time  for  its  defending 
itself  is  come,  and  hence  I  give  you  up  to  the  executioner."  In  the  former 
supposition,  the  judge  is  a  minister  of  justice,  and  the  culprit  a  criminal  who 
undergoes  a  just  penalty ;  in  the  latter,  the  judge  is  an  instrument  of  force,  the 
culprit  a  victim.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  criminal  is  not  on  this  account  less 
criminal,  and  still  merits  the  penalty  which  he  undergoes.  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  ffuiltf  but  not  with  respect  to  the  penalty.  The  fault  exists  in 
the  eyes  of  Gk)d,  and  also  in  the  eyes  of  man,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  a  con- 
science capable  of  judging  of  the  morality  of  actions ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  eyes  of  man,  considered  as  a  judge.  According  to  you,  the  judge  does  not 
jMiftuA  a  crime ;  he  restrains  an  act  injurious  to  society :  but  if  you  say  that 
the  judge  infticU  a  penalty,  you  change  the  nature  of  the  question,  for  he  then 
does  something  more  than  protect  society.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  just 
established,  that  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  can  only  emanate 
from  God,  and,  consequently,  if  there  existed  no  other  reason  for  referring  to 
Qod  the  origin  of  power,  this  alone  would  suffice.  War  against  an  invading  ' 
nation  may  De  explained  by  the  right  of  self-defence;  invasion  also  comes  under 
the  same  principle ;  for  if  it  be  just,  it  can  be  entered  upon  only  with  a  view  to 
enforce  some  reparation  or  compensation  refused  by  the  enemy.  War  for  the 
sake  of  alliance  enters  into  that  class  of  actions  which  are  performed  for  the 
assistance  of  a  friend ;  so  that  this  phenomenon  of  war,  with  all  its  ^lory,  and 
all  its  ravages,  does  not  so  forcibly  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  divine  ongoi 
aa  this  simple  right  of  condemning  a  man  to  the  gibbet    The  sanction  of  law* 
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fill  wars  also  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Qod,  for  in  Him  exists  tlie  suioCioii  of  all 
rights  and  of  all  duties ;  but  there  is  not,  in  this  case  at  least,  any  need  of  pir- 
ticular  authorization,  as  in  the  case  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  the  general  sanction  which  Ood^  as  the  author  of  natore,  hm 
fpven  to  all  natural  rights  and  duties. 

How  do  we  know  that  God  has  granted  such  an  authorization  to  man  ?  There 
are  three  ways  of  answering  this  question.  1.  The  testimony  of  the  Soriptores 
is  sufficient  for  all  Christians.  2.  The  right  of  life  and  death  is  a  uniTersil 
tradition  of  the  human  race,  and  does,  therefore,  exist  in  realitj ;  and  as  we 
have  shown  that  it  can  have  its  origin  only  in  Qod,  it  is  right  to  snppooe  that 
He  has  communicated  it  to  man  in  one  way  or  anollier.  8.  This  right  is  easen- 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  society ;  God  must,  therefore,  have  mnted  it ;  for  if 
He  wills  the  preservation  of  a  being,  it  is  evident  that  He  wul  have  bestowed 
upon  it  all  things  necessary  for  such  preservation.  To  recapitulate  what  we 
have  hitherto  advanced :  the  Church  teaches  that  civil  power  comes  from  Gk)d, 
and  this  doctrine,  which  agrees  with  the  formal  texts  of  Scripture,  agrees  also 
with  natural  reason.  The  Church  contents  herself  with  establishing  this  dogma, 
and  deducing  from  it  the  immediate  consequence  resulting  from  it,  viz.  that 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities  is  of  right  divine.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  right  divine  is  communicated,  the  Church  has  not  determined  any 
thing :  the  general  opinion  of  theologians  is,  that  society  receives  it  from  Ood, 
and  that,  from  society,  it  is  transferred,  by  lawful  means,  to  the  person  or  per* 
sons  appointed  to  exercise  it.  In  order  that  civil  power  may  exact  obedience, 
and  be  considered  invested  with  this  right  divine,  it  must  ne  legitimate ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  person  or  persons  in  possession  of  it  must  have  acquired  it  by  law- 
ful means,  or  this  power  must  have  become  legitimate  in  their  possession,  by 
means  acknowledged  to  be  in  accordance  with  right.  With  respect  to  political 
forms,  the  Church  does  not  determine  any  thing ;  but  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  the  civil  power  must  be  confined  within  legitimate  bounds,  while 
the  subject,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to  obey.  The  fitness  and  legitimacy  of  such 
or  such  persons,  and  of  such  and  such  forms,  are  subjects  not  appertaining  to 
right  divine.  They  are  particular  questions,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  dr- 
oumstances,  and  to  which  no  general  theory  is  applicable. 

One  example  of  private  right  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  just  ex- 
plained. Respect  for  property  is  of  natural  and  divine  right ;  but  the  ownership 
of  property,  the  respective  rights  of  individuals  to  the  same  thing,  the  restric- 
tions to  which  property  should  be  subject,  are  questions  appertaining  to  civil 
right,  which  have  always  been  resolved,  and  are  still  resolved,  in  various  ways. 
The  main  object  is  to  adhere  to  the  protective  principle  of  property,  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  all  social  organization ;  but  the  application  of  this  principle  is, 
and  must  be,  subject  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  events,  a  variety  arising 
from  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  the  same  with  power.  The  Church, 
intrusted  with  the  great  deposit  of  the  most  important  truths,  keeps  in  this  de- 
posit the  truth  which  guaranties  a  divine  ori^n  to  civil  power,  and  makes  the 
existence  of  the  law  an  affair  of  right  divine ;  out  she  does  not  interfere  in  par- 
ticular cases,  which  are  always  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  with  which  the  world  is  agitated.  When  thus  explained,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  true  liberty :  it  consolidates 
power,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  questions  that  may  arise  between  the 
vemors  and  the  governed.  No  unlawful  power  can  lay  claim  to  the  ri^t 
divine ;  for  it  must  be  legitimate  to  merit  the  application  of  this  right.  TniB 
legitimacy  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  laws  of  each  country,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  law  is  the  organ  of  the  right  divine.  This  right,  therefore^ 
only  consolidates  what  is  just ;  and  certainly  that  which  insures  justice  in  the 
worid  eannot  be  said  to  lead  to  despotismy  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to 
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the  liberty  and  happmess  of  the  people  than  the  absence  of  jnstioe  and  legiti- 
macy. 

Popular  liberties  are  not  endangered  by  the  strong  safegnards  sorroondinff 
the  legitimacy  of  the  ffoveming  power.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  history,  and 
experience  teach  that  iJl  illegitimate  powers  are  tyrannical.  Their  illegitimacy 
necessarily  carries  weakness  along  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  the  strong,  but  the 
weak  powers  that  oppress  the  people.  Real  tyranny  consists  in  the  person 
governing  taking  care  of  his  own  instead  of  the  public  interest.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  takes  place  when,  feeling  himself  weak  and  tottering,  he  is  forced 
to  guard  and  protect  himself.  His  object  is  then,  no  longer  society,  but  him- 
self Instead  of  thinking  how  he  may  benefit  those  oyer  whom  he  rules,  he 
only  studies  and  calculates  beforehand  the  utility  he  may  derive  from  his  own 
measures.  I  have  said  in  another  place,  and  I  repeat,  that,  in  looking  over  his- 
tory, we  find  continually  this  important  truth  written  in  letters  of  blood :  Wo  to 
the  people  governed  hy  a  power  which  is  obliged  to  think  of  its  own  preservation  ! 
A  fundamental  truth  in  political  science,  and  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
lamentably  overlooked  in  modem  times.  Much  labor  has  been  and  is  still  spent 
to  produce  guarantees  for  liberty.  To  this  end  a  multitude  of  governments 
have  been  overturned,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  weaken  them  all,  with- 
out thinking  that  this  was  the  most  certain  means  of  introducing  oppression. 
What  signify  the  veils  under  which  despotism  is  concealed,  and  the  forms  by 
which  it  seeks  to  disguise  its  existence  ?  History,  which  has  recorded  the  out- 
rages committed  in  Europe  during  the  last  century;  true  history,  not  that 
written  by  the  authors  of  those  outrages,  by  their  accomplices,  or  by  interested 
parties,  will  relate  to  posterity  the  injustices  and  crimes  committed  in  the  midst 
of  civil  discord  by  governments  foreseeing  their  end,  and  feeling  in  themselves 
extreme  weakness  caused  by  their  tyrannical  conduct  and  the  illegality  of  their 
origin. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  violent  warfare  has  been  declared  against  doc- 
trines tending  to  consolidate  civil  authority  by  rendering  it  legitimate,  and  to 
prove  this  legitimacy  by  declaring  that  power  descends  from  Heaven  ?  How 
has  it  been  overlooked  that  the  legitimacy  of  power  is  an  essential  element  of 
its  strength,  and  that  this  strength  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  true  liberty  ?  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  these  are  pumloxos.  What  is  the  object  of  societies  and 
governments  ?  Is  it  not  the  substitution  of  public  for  private  force,  of  the  rule 
of  right  for  the  rule  of  the  strong  ?  But  when  once  you  begin  to  undermine 
power,  to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  aversion  or  defiance ;  when  once  you 
represent  it  to  the  people  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  vilify  the  sacred  titles  on 
which  obedience  due  to  it  is  founded,  you  attack  at  once  the  very  object  of  the 
institution  of  society;  and  by  weakening  the  action  of  public  force,  you  provoke 
a  development  of  private  force,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  governments  were 
instituted  to  prevent.  The  secret  of  that  mildness  for  which  European  mo- 
narchies were  remarkable,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  security  and  strength, 
founded  upon  the  loftiness  and  legality  of  the  titles  of  their  power ;  whilst  you 
will  find  in  the  perils  with  which  the  thrones  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  ikst- 
em  monarchs  were  beset,  one  reason  for  their  monstrous  despotism.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  I  shall  prove  more  and  more, 
that  one  cause  of  the  evils  to  which  Europe  has  been  exposed  during  the  labori- 
ous solution  of  the  problem  of  the  alliance  between  order  and  liberty,  is  the 
oblivion  of  Catholic  doctrines  on  this  point.  These  doctrines  4iave  been  con- 
demned without  being  heard  or  examined  into,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  copied  each  other  without  ever  having  recourse  to  the  real  sources,  where 
th^  might  easily  have  found  out  the  truth. 

Protestantism,  departing  from  the  teaching  of  Catholicity,  has  been  thrown 
rfkmatelj  190a  two  ofpoaito  rooks;  wishing  to  ertaMish  onm^  it  has  done  so 
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to  the  prejudice  of  trae  liberty ;  and  in  its  detdre  to  maintain  libertj,  it  hii 
become  an  enemy  to  order.  From  the  bosom  of  fiilse  reform  have  arisen  the 
insane  doctrines,  which,  preaching  up  Christian  liberty,  discharged  the  subjeot 
from  his  obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities;  from  the  bosom  of  the  saas 
reform  has  likewise  arisen  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  which  sets  up  despotism  in  the 
midst  of  society  as  a  monstrous  idol,  to  which  all  should  be  saoriooed,  without 
regard  for  the  eternal  principles  of  morality,  with  no  other  rule  than  the  capriee 
of  him  who  rules,  with  no  other  bounds  to  his  power  than  those  mariEed  oat  bj 
the  extent  of  his  strength.  Such  is  the  necessary  result  of  banishing  frooi  the 
world  the  authority  of  God.  Man,  left  to  himself,  can  only  succeed  in  pn^ 
ducing  slavery  or  anarchy;  the  same  thing  under  two  forms;  the  reign  qf/oree. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  society  and  power,  divers  modem  writers  have 
said  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  state  of  nature  anterior  to  all  societies,  and 
have  supposed  that  these  societies  were  formed  by  a  gradual  transition  fin>m  a 
barbarous  to  a  civilized  state.  This  erroneous  doctrine  lies  deeper  than  some 
persons  imagine.  If  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  to  the  forget- 
fulness  of  Christian  teaching.  Hobbes  derives  every  kind  of  right  from  a  paet 
According  to  him,  when  men  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  have  a  right  to  every 
thing ;  which  means,  in  other  terms,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  From  which  it  follows  that  society  was  organized  without  any  regard 
to  morality,  and  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Pufien- 
dorf  and  some  others,  admitting  the  principle  of  sociality,  that  is,  deriving  from 
society  the  rules  of  morality,  arrive  at  last  at  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  and  tram- 
ple under  foot  both  the  natural  and  eternal  laws.  Investigating  the  causes  of 
these  grave  errors,  I  find  them  in  the  deplorable  contempt  which  writers  on  phi- 
losophy and  morality  in  modern  times  have  so  eagerly  evinced  for  the  treasures 
of  light  afforded  us  by  religion.  This  light,  religion  affords  us  on  all  questions, 
fixing  by  its  dogmas  the  cardinal  points  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  offering  us 
in  its  narrations  the  only  thread  that  can  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
first  ages.  Read  the  I^otestant  writers,  compare  them  with  the  Catholic,  and 
you  will  find  a  remarkable  difference  between  them.  The  latter  reason,  give 
their  minds  free  scope,  and  allow  them  a  wide  range;  but  they  ever  leave 
untouched  certain  fundamental  principles,  and  every  theory  which  they  cannot 
reconcile  with  these  principles  is  inexorably  rejected  by  them  as  erroneous.  The 
former  roam  without  guide  or  compass  in  the  boundless  space  of  human  opinions, 
presenting  to  us  a  Uvely  image  of  that  pagan  philosophy  which  had  not  the 
light  of  faith  to  guide  its  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  things.  Instead  of 
finding  a  God,  the  Creator  and  Director,  occupied  without  ceasing,  like  a  tender 
father,  with  the  happiness  of  beings  whom  He  has  drawn  from  nothing,  this 
philosophy  never  discovered  any  thing  but  chaos,  either  in  the  physical  or  m  the 
social  world.  This  degraded  and  brutalized  state,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
nature,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  chaos  of  society.  This  chaos  will  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  modem  writers  who  are  not  Catholics;  and  by  a  surprising 
coincidence,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  in  the 
principal  writers  on  pagan  science. 

From  the  moment  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  traditions  of  mankind,  tra- 
ditions in  which  man  is  represented  to  us  receiving  from  Grod  himself  intelli- 
gence, speech,  and  rules  for  his  conduct  in  this  life;  from  the  moment  that  we 
forget  the  narration  of  Moses,  that  simple,  sublime,  and  only  trae  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  man  and  of  society ;  our  ideas  become  confused,  the  facts  are  jumbledy 
one  absurdity  creates  another,  and,  like  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Bab^ 
we  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  our  pride.  How  wonderful  I  that  antiquity, 
which,  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  human 
inventions^  had  abnost  forgotten  the  primitive  tndition  of  tiie  oxigin  of  aooictf , 
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■nd  had  recourse  to  the  absurd  transition  from  the  barbarous  to  the  dviliied 
state,  should  nerertheless,  wheneyer  a  society  was  to  be  formed,  have  invoked 
this  right  divine,  which  certain  philosophers  have  treated  with  so  much  disdain. 
Hie  most  renowned  legislators  sought  to  establish  upon  Divine  authority,  the 
laws  they  were  giving  to  the  people,  thus  rendering  a  solemn  homage  to  that 
truth  logically  established  by  Catholics,  vis.  that  all  power,  to  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  and  to  exercise  its  due  ascendencv,  must  receive  its  titles  from  Otod, 
If  you  desire  that  the  legislator  should  not  be  placed  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
feigning  revelations  which  he  has  never  received,  or  bringing  forward  the  inter- 
vention of  God  at  every  moment  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  human  affairs, 
establish  the  general  principle  that  all  power  proceeds  from  Gk)d,  that  the  author 
of  nature  is  likewise  the  author  of  society,  that  the  existence  of  society  is  a  pre- 
cept imposed  upon  mankind  for  their  own  preservation.  Let  submission  and 
obedience  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  wound  man's  pride ;  let  those  who  rule  over 
him  be  invested  with  superior  authority,  to  which  he  can  submit  without  a 
shadow  of  self-abasement.  In  short,  establish  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Whatever 
be  the  form  of  government,  you  will  then  have  found  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
support  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities ;  you  will  have  placed  the  social  edifice 
upon  a  foundation  far  more  secure  than  human  conventions. 

Examine  the  riffht  divine  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  supported  by  the 
hkterpretations  of  illustrious  doctors,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  cannot  refuse  to 
admit  its  perfect  conformity  to  the  lights  of  true  philosophy ;  but  if  you  persist 
in  giving  to  this  right  a  strange  sense  which  it  does  not  possess,  pretending  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  different  explanation,  I  shall  insist  upon  one  thing  whidb  you 
cannot  refuse  me :  produce  me  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  monument  of  the  traditions 
■oknowledged  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  decision  of  the  Coun- 
dls  or  of  the  Pontiffs,  showing  your  interpretation  to  be  well  founded.  Until 
yon  have  done  this,  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you,  that,  possessed  with  the  desire  of 
rendering  Catholicity  odious,  you  impute  to  it  doctrines  which  it  does  not  pro- 
feas,  you  attribute  to  it  dogmas  which  it  does  not  acknowledge ;  that  you  are 
adversaries  without  candor  or  honesty,  and  employ  weapons  disallowed  by  the 
laws  of  combat.  (28) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTORS. 

The  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mode  in  which  God  communicates 
oml  power,  however  grave  in  theory,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  practice.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  among  those  who  assert  that  this 
power  comes  from  Ood,  some  maintain  that  it  proceeds  from  EUm  directly,  others 
mdirectfy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  former,  when  once  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
sona appointed  to  exercise  authority  is  made,  society  not  only  lays  down  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  communication  of  power,  but  actually  communicates 
it^  having  first  received  it  from  Qod,  The  latter  maintain  that  society  merely 
inakes  the  appointment,  and,  by  means  of  this  act,  God  confers  the  power  upon 
the  person  appointed.  I  repeat,  that,  in  practice,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  the 
diffiurence  therefore  vanishes.  Nay,  even  in  theoryy  the  divergence  may  not  be 
10  great  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  this  by 
sabmitting  the  two  opinions  to  rigorous  investigation. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  origin  of  power  by  both  parties  may  be  set  forth 
in  the  following  terms :  In  the  opinion  of  some,  Ghxl  says,  '^  Society,  for  thy 
preacnration  and  well-being,  thou  requirest  a  government;  choose,  thereforei 
mdir  what  fomii  thia  government  shall  be  ejaaiSaedi  and  appoint  liie  powiiia 
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who  are  to  take  charge  of  it ;  I,  on  my  part,  will  confer  upon  them  the  frenhifls 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission/'  In  the  opinion  of  otherst  Oed 
BKySy  *^  Society,  for  thy  preservation  and  well-being,  thou  reqniresta  goyemment: 
I  confer  upon  thee  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  object;  choote 
thyself  the  form  under  which  this  goyemment  shall  be  exeroisedy  and,  appcbit- 
ing  the  persons  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it,  transmit  to  them  the  fiundtiefl 
which  I  hayc  communicated  to  thee/' 

In  order  to  be  conyinced  of  the  identity  of  the  results  of  these  two  formulas, 
we  must  examine  them  in  their  relations:  1.  to  the  sanctity  of  their  oiifln; 
2.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  power ;  3.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  safa)eet 
Whether  God  has  communicated  power  to  society,  to  be  transmitted  by  it  to  the 

Sersons  appointed  to  exercise  it,  or  has  merely  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of 
etermining  the  form  and  appointing  such  persons,  that,  by  means  of  this  deter- 
mination and  appointment,  the  rights  annexed  to  supreme  power  may  be  directly 
communicated  to  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it,  it  follows,  in  either 
case,  that  this  supreme  power,  wherever  it  exists,  emanates  from  Gk>d ;  and  is 
not  less  sacred  because  it  passes  through  an  intermediate  means  appointed  by 
Him.  I  will  illustrate  these  ideas  by  a  very  simple  and  obvious  example.  Sup- 
pose there  exists  in  a  state  some  particular  community,  instituted  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  haying  no  rights  but  those  granted  by  him;  no  duties  but  Uicse 
which  he  imposes  upon  it;  in  fine,  a  community  indebted  to  the  sovereign  for  all 
that  it  is  and  has.  This  community,  however  small  it  may  be,  will  require  a 
government :  this  government  may  be  formed  in  two  ways ;  either  the  soyereign 
who  has  given  it  its  laws  has  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of  governing  its^, 
and  of  transmitting  this  right  to  the  person  or  persons  whom  it  may  think  proper 
to  elect ;  or  he  has  left  to  the  community  itself  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  the  appointment  of  the  persons,  adding  that  such  determination  and  appoint- 
ment being  once  made,  it  shall  be  understood  that,  by  this  simple  act,  the  sove- 
reini  grants  to  the  persons  appointed  the  right  of  exercising  their  functions 
witnin  lawful  bounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  parity  is  complete;  and  now  I  ask, 
Is  it  not  true  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  faculties  of  him  who  ffovems 
should  be  considered  and  respected  as  an  emanation  from  the  sovereign  F  Is  it 
not  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  investiture?  In  both  suppositions,  the  community  would  have  the 
right  of  determining  the  form  and  appointing  the  person ;  in  both  cases,  he  who 
governs  could  only  obtain  his  powers  by  virtue  of  the  previous  determination 
and  appointment;  in  neither  case  would  there  need  any  new  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  person  nominated  might  be  understood  to  be 
invested  with  faculties  corresponding  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In  prac- 
tice, therefore,  there  would  be  no  difference ;  further,  I  will  assert  that,  in  theory 
even,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  point  of  separation  between  the  two 
cases. 

Certainly,  if  we  view  the  matter  with  the  eye  of  an  acute  metaphysician,  we 
may  very  easily  discover  this  difference,  by  considering  the  moral  entity  whidi 
we  call  power  ;  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  effects,  but  as  an  abstract  being, 
passing  from  one  hand  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  corporeal  objects.  But, 
instead  of  examining  the  question  for  the  curiosity  of  knowing  whether  this 
moral  entity,  before  arriving  at  one  person,  has  not  first  passed  through  another, 
let  us  first  seek  to  verify  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  what  are  the  faculties  it 
confers,  the  rights  it  imposes  :  we  shall  then  find  that,  in  saying,  '<  I  confer  this 
faculty  upon  you,  transmit  it  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  and  in  whatever 
way  you  think  proper,''  the  sovereign  expresses  no  more  than  if  he  should  say : 
'<  Such  or  such  a  faculty  shall  be  conferred  by  me  upon  the  person  you  wish,  aod 
in  the  manner  you  wish,  by  the  simple  hot  of  the  election  you  have  made/^  It 
followa  henoe^  that  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  direct  ^^'"""'"'^mtiCTi^  or 
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tlie  oontrarj  one,  the  supreme  rights  of  hereditary  monarchies,  of  eleotiye  mon- 
axchies,  and  in  general  of  all  supreme  powers,  whatever  be  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, will  not  on  this  account  be  less  sacred,  less  certainly  sealed  with  divine 
authority.  Difference  in  the  forms  of  government  does  not  m  the  least  diminish 
the  obligations  of  submitting  to  civil  power,  lawfully  established ;  so  that  the 
refusing  of  obedience  to  the  president  of  a  republic,  in  a  country  in  which  repub- 
licanism is  the  legal  form  of  government,  is  no  less  a  criminal  resistance  to  the 
ordinance  of  God,  than  the  rerasing  of  the  same  obedience  to  the  most  absolute 
monarch.  Bossuet,  so  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  and  writing  in  a  country 
and  at  a  period  in  which  the  king  might  exclaim,  *^Iatn  the  ttaUf  and  in  a 
work,  in  which  he  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  offer  a  complete  treatise  on 
Politics,  taken  from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture ;  established,  nevertheless,  in 
a  manner  the  most  explicit  and  conclusive,  the  truth  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  ''  We  ought  to  be  subject,''  says  he,  ^'  to  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  our  country/'  And  he  afterwards  quotes  these  words  of  St  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  chap.  xiii. :  ''  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers  J  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained 
of  God ;  therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
'^  There  is  no  form  of  government,"  continues  Bossuet,  '^  nor  any  human  insti- 
tution, without  its  inconveniences ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  the  state 
to  which  length  of  time  has  inured  the  people.  For  this  reason,  God  takes  under 
Mis  protection  all  legitimate  governments^  in  whatever  form  they  may  he  estab- 
lished;  whoever  undertakes  to  overturn  them,  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  to  God."     (Liv.  ii.  prop.  12.) 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  power  be  communicated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  it  are  not  in  the  least  changed,  and 
oonsequently  the  sacredness  of  the  origin  of  power  remains  the  same,  whichever 
opinion  be  adopted ;  neither  do  the  rights  and  duties  of  government,  and  those 
of  the  subject,  remain  less  sacred.  These  rights  and  duties  suffer  no  change, 
whether  there  be  or  not  an  intermediate  means  for  the  communication  of  power ; 
their  nature  and  limits  are  founded  upon  the  very  object  of  the  institution  of 
society  ^  but  this  object  is  totally  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  God  com- 
municates power  to  man.  Against  what  I  have  advanced  upon  the  small  amount 
of  difference  existing  between  these  various  opinions,  the  authority  of  the  theo- 
lo^ans,  whose  texts  I  have  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  objected. 
<<  These  theologians,"  it  will  be  said,  "  certainly  understood  these  affairs ;  and 
M  they  placed  so  much  importance  upon  the  distinction  here  under  discussion, 
they  undoubtedly  saw  in  it  some  great  truth  proper  to  be  taken  into  account." 
This  objection  acquires  the  more  force,  when  we  consider  that  the  distinction 
made  upon  this  point  by  these  theologians  does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
snbtilty,  as  it  might  be  suspected  in  tne  case  of  those  scholastic  theologians, 
whose  writings  are  replete  with  dialectic  arguments,  rather  than  with  reasoning 
founded  upon  Scripture,  upon  the  apostolical  traditions  and  other  theological 
lesources,  from  which  we  ought  principally  to  take  our  arguments  in  contro- 
Teraies  of  this  nature ;  but  the  theologians  whom  I  have  quoted  are  certainly 
not  of  this  class.  We  need  only  name  Bellarmin,  to  recognise  a  grave  and 
extremely  solid  author,  who  opposed  the  Protestants  with  Scripture,  with  tradi- 
tions, with  the  authority  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  decisions  of  the  universal 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  :  Bellarmin  was  not  one  of  those  theolo- 
gians who  excited  the  lamentations  of  Melchior  Cano,  and  of  whom  he  said,  that 
10  the  hour  of  combat  against  heresy,  instead  of  wielding  well-tempered  weapons, 
they  wielded  only  long  reeds :  arundines  longas.  Such  was  the  importance 
mven  to  this  distinction,  that  James,  King  of  England,  complained  loudly  that 
Qutdinal  Bellarmin  taught  that  the  power  of  kings  oame  from  God  onl^  indi- 
IMlly ;  and  the  Catholic  sohoola  were  so  far  from  looking  upon  this  distmctioii 
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aa  insignificant,  that  they  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  King  Jamea ;  ml 
that  one  of  their  most  illustrious  doctors,  Suarei,  entered  the  lists  to  oontani 
for  the  doctrines  of  Bellarmin. 

It  appears,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said  upon  the 
slight  importance  of  the  distinction  here  mentioned.  I  belieyOi  neveitlieleBi, 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  easily  remoyed,  and  that  it  will  sufiioe  for  this  parpose 
to  distinguish  the  different  aspects  under  which  the  question  presents  ilsdl 
First  of  all,  I  will  observe,  that  the  Catholic  theologians  proceeded  upon  this 
point  with  admirable  prudence  and  foresight;  and  truly  the  question^  siioh  as  it 
was  then  proposed,  comprehended  more  than  a  subtilty ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  included  one  of  the  most  serious  points  of  public  right.  In  order  to 
examine  deeply  these  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians,  and  to  lay  hold  of  their 
true  sense,  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  the  tendencies  which  the  relinoof 
reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  communicated  to  European  monarchy.  Eyes 
before  this  reform,  thrones  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  force  and  solidity,  throng 
the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  deyelopment  of  the  demo- 
cratic element.  That  element,  which  in  due  time  was  destined  to  acquire  the 
power  of  which  it  is  now  possei^ied,  was  not  then  in  sufficiently  fiiyorable  oiroum- 
stances  to  exert  its  action  on  the  vast  scale  which  it  embraces  in  our  days.  On 
this  account,  it  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne — aa 
emblem  of  order  and  justice  eleyated  in  the  midst  of  society — a  sort  of  nniyeml 
regulator  and  leveller,  destined  gradually  to  destroy  the  extreme  inequalities  so 
hiurassing  and  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Thus,  democracy  itself,  which,  in  after 
ages,  was  to  overturn  so  many  thrones,  served  them,  at  that  time,  as  a  firm  sup- 
port, sheltering  them  from  the  attacks  of  a  turbulent  and  formidable  aristocracy, 
unwilling  to  be  transformed  into  mere  courtiers.  There  was  nothing  in  this  stale 
of  things  very  mischievous,  so  long  as  matters  remained  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed oy  reason  and  justice;  but,  unfortunately,  good  principles  were  exagge- 
rated, regal  authority  was  gradually  converted  into  an  absorbent  force,  which 
would  have  concentrated  in  itself  all  other  forces.  European  monarchy  lost  thus 
its  true  character,  which  consists  in  monarchy  having  just  limits,  even  when 
these  limits  are  not  marked  out  and  guarded  by  political  institutions. 

Protestantism  exalts  to  an  incredible  degree  the  pretensions  of  kings,  by 
attacking  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  by  painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the 
dangers  of  his  temporal  power,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  fatal  doctrine, 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  has  ecclesiastical  affairs  totally  under  its  direction; 
and  by  accusing  of  abuse,  of  usurpation,  of  unbounded  ambition,  the  indepen- 
dence which  the  Church  claims  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  canons,  of  the  guarantee 
afforded  by  the  civil  law,  of  the  traditions  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  above  all,  d 
the  institution  of  her  Divine  Founder.  He  had  no  need  of  the  permission  of 
any  civil  power  to  send  His  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  baptise  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  at  the  epoch  here  mentioned  will  convince  us  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  such  a  doctrine,  and  show  us  how  agreeable  it  must  haye  been  to 
the  ears  of  power,  which  it  invested  with  unbounded  faculties,  even  in  matters 
purely  religious.  This  exaggeration  of  the  rights  of  civil  power,  coinciding 
with  the  efforts  made  on  the  other  hand  to  repress  the  pontifical  authority,  must 
have  favored  the  doctrine  which  attempted  to  place  the  power  of  kings  upon 
a  level,  in  every  respect,  with  that  of  Popes;  and  consequently,  it  was  very 
natural  that  its  authors  should  wish  to  establish,  that  sovereigns  received  their 
power  from  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Popes,  without  any  difference  what- 
ever. The  doctrine  of  direct  communication,  although  very  susceptible,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  mieht  involve  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, which  would  have  made  the  people  oblivious  of  the  special  and  ohsFSot^ 
ristio  maanar  in  which  the  supieme  power  of  the  Ghoroh  was  institiilsd  l>jGod 
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himaell  What  I  have  just  advanced  oannot  be  considered  as  merely  oonjeo* 
tond;  the  whole  is  supported  by  facts  which  cannot  have  been  forgotten.  The 
reims  of  Henry  YUI.  and  of  Elisabeth  of  England,  and  the  osorpations  and 
violence  in  which  Protestant  powers  indulged  against  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
a  sufficient  confirmation  of  these  sad  truths.  But,  unfortunately,  even  in 
countries  where  Catholicity  remained  triumphant,  attempts  were  then,  have 
since  been,  and  still  are  witnessed,  that  show  clearly  enough  how  strong  was 
the  impulse  given  in  this  sense  to  the  civil  power;  for  even  now  it  is  but  too 
prone  to  transgress  its  legitimate  bounds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  two  illustrious  theologians  above  cited, 
Bellarmin  and  Suarez,  wrote,  are  another  reason  in  support  of  what  I  have  just 
adduced.  I  have  quoted  remarkable  passages  from  a  work  by  Suarez,  written 
in  refutation  of  a  publication  of  King  James  of  England.  This  King  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  CWdinal  Bellarmin's  having  established  that  the  power  of  kings 
does  not  emanate  directly  from  God,  but  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  society,  which  receives  it  in  a  direct  manner.  Possessed,  as  is  well  known, 
with  the  mania  for  theological  debates  and  decisions,  King  James  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  simple  theory;  he  reduced  his  theory  to  practice,  and  said  to  his 
Parliament :  ''  that  Qod  had  appointed  him  absolute  master ;  and  that  all  pri- 
vileges which  co-legislative  bodies  enjoyed  were  pure  concessions  proceeding 
from  the  bounty  of  kings.''  His  courtiers,  in  their  adulations,  decreed  him 
the  title  of  the  modem  Solomon ;  he  might  well,  therefore,  feel  displeased 
with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  theologians  for  endeavoring  to  humble  the  pride 
of  his  presumptuous  wisdom,  and  restrain  his  despotism.  If  we  reflect  upon 
the  words  of  Bellarmin,  and  especially  on  those  of  Suarez,  we  shall  find  that 
the  aim  of  these  eminent  theologians  was  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  origin. 
They  admit  that  both  powers  come  from  Grod ;  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty 
to  be  subject  to  them ;  and  that  to  resist  them  is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
Qod ;  but  not  finding,  either  in  the  Scripture  or  in  tradition,  the  least  founda- 
tion for  establishing  that  civil  power,  like  that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  has 
been  instituted  in  a  special  and  extraordinary  manner,  they  are  anxious  that 
this  difference  should  remain  obvious,  and  seek  to  avoid  the  introduction,  in  a 
point  of  such  import,  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  from  which  dangerous  errors  might 
arise.  <<This  opinion,''  says  Suarez,  ''is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  in- 
vented to  exalt  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  power."  (See  above.)  Hence, 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  civil  power,  they  require  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  influence  of  society.  ''  B^  means  of  man's  counsel  and  eledian" 
says  Bellarmin;  thus  reminding  the  Kmg,  that  how  sacred  soever  his  authority 
mi j^t  be,  it  had  been  very  differently  instituted  from  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  communication  served,  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  prove  the  difference  in  question;  for  this  very  distinction 
recalled  to  mind  that  civil  power,  although  established  by  Ood^  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  no  extraordinary  measure,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  supernatural, 
but  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  human  and  natural  right,  sanc- 
tioned, nevertheless,  in  an  express  manner,  by  right  divine. 

These  theologians  would  not,  perhaps,  have  forcibly  insisted  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  made  by  others  to  efface  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consequence  with  them  to  humble  the  pride  of  power,  to  prevent  it 
from  asBummg,  whether  in  respect  to  it»  origin  or  its  rights,  tiUes  not  apper- 
taining to  it;  to  prevent  its  ascribing  to  itself  an  unlawful  supremacy,  even  in 
leligious  affairs,  and  thus  causing  monarchy  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  Oriental 
despotism,  in  which  the  governing  power  is  every  thing,  the  people  and  their 
alfiun  nothing.  If  we  weigh  their  words  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  the 
pnckuninating  idea  with  mm  was  that  which  I  have  just  stated.    At  fint 
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sight,  their  language  appears  exceedingly  democratioal,  from  their  freqiunt  wt 
of  the  words  community ^  statey  wciety,  people;  but  on  examining  cloeely  their 
system  of  doctrine,  and  paying  attention  to  the  expressions  they  ase,  we  pe^ 
oeive  that  they  had  no  subversiye  design,  and  that  anarchical  theories  nerer 
once  entered  their  minds.  They  advocated  on  the  one  hand  the  riffhts  of 
authority,  whilst  they  protected  on  the  other  those  of  the  subject,  thus  ea- 
deavoring  to  resolve  the  problem  which  formed  the  continual  occupation  of  ill 
honest  political  writers ;  to  limit  power  without  destroying  it,  or  placing  it 
under  too  great  restraint ;  to  protect  society  against  the  aisorder  of  despotism, 
without  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  refractory  or  turbulent.  From  the 
above  reasoning  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  com- 
munication may  be  of  great  or  of  little  importance,  according  to  the  view  we 
take  of  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  when  serving  to  remind  the  civil  power 
that  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the  regulation  of  their  forms  hai 
in  some  way  been  dependent  upon  society  itself,  and  that  no  individual,  no 
fiunily,  can  presume  upon  having  received  from  God  the  government  of  the 
people  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  if  those  laws,  in  whatever 
form,  were  a  free  offering  made  by  them  to  the  people.  This  same  distinction 
serves,  in  short,  to  establish  the  origin  of  civil  power  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  the  Author  of  nature,  but  not  as  instituted  in  an  extraordinary  nmnner, 
as  something  supernatural,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power. 
From  this  latter  consideration  two  consequences  follow,  one  of  which  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  other  to  the  legitimate  liberties  of  mankind  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church.  To  call  in  the  intervention,  express  or  tacit,  of 
society  for  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the  regulation  of  their  forms, 
is  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  their  origin  under  any  veil  of  mystery;  it  is 
simply  and  plainly  to  define  their  object,  consequently  to  explain  their  duties, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  their  faculties.  By  these  means  a  restraint  is  put  upon 
the  disorders  and  abuses  of  authority,  which  it  is  thenceforth  clearly  seen  are 
not  to  find  support  in  enigmatical  theories. 

The  independence  of  the  Church  is  thus  established  upon  a  solid  basis. 
Whenever  the  civil  power  attempts  to  offer  it  violence,  the  Church  may  say : 
'*  My  authority  is  established  directly  and  immediately  by  God  in  a  special,  ex- 
traordinary, and  miraculous  manner;  yours  likewise  emanates  from  God,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  man,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  laws,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  pointed  out  by  nature  and  determined  by  human  prudence ;  but 
neiUier  man  nor  the  civil  power  has  a  right  to  destroy  or  change  what  God 
Himself,  deviating  from  the  course  of  nature  and  making  use  of  ineffinble 
prodigies,  has  thought  proper  to  institute."  So  long  as  the  ideas  here  set  forth 
are  respected,  so  long  as  direct  communication  is  not  received  in  too  extensive 
a  sense,  and  care  taken  not  to  confound  things  whose  limits  so  gravely  affect 
religion  and  society,  the  distinction  here  spoken  of  is  of  little  importance.  We 
have  seen,  even,  that  the  two  opinions  may  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  At 
aU  events,  this  distinction  will  have  served  to  illustrate  with  what  exalted  views 
Catholic  theologians  have  discussed  the  grave  questions  of  public  right.  Guided 
by  sound  philosophy,  and  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  beacon  of  revelation, 
they  have  given  equal  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  both  schools.  They  have 
not  fallen  into  the  errors  of  either;  democratical  without  being  anarchists, 
monarchical  without  being  base  adulators.  In  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  were  not,  like  modem  demagogues,  under  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing religion,  but  made  her  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  kings.  Liberty  was  not  with  them  a  synonyme  for  license  and 
irreligion;  in  their  opinion,  men  mieht  be  free  without  being  rebellious  or 
impious;  liberty  consisted  in  being  subject  to  the  law;  and,  as  they  could  not 
conoeive  that  law  was  possible  without  religion  and  without  Qod,  in  like  rnia- 
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ner  also  they  belieyed  that  liberty  was  not  possible  without  God  and  religion. 
What  reason,  reyelation,  and  history  taught  them  has  become  evident  to  us  by 
experience.  Shall  we  be  told  of  the  dangers,  grave  or  slight,  in  which  theolo- 
ffians  could  involye  ffoyemments  ?  But  people  now-a-days  are  not  led  astray 
by  affected  and  insi£ous  declamations;  and  kings  well  know  whether  the 
Bohools  of  theologians  have  exiled  royalty,  and  led  it  to  the  scaffold.  (29) 


CHAPTER   LH. 

raiSDOM  or  SPEECH  UNDER  THE   SPANISH  MONAROHT. 

Extreme  doctrines  neither  insure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  nor  the  force 
and  stability  of  governments ;  both  require  truth  and  justice,  the  only  founda- 
tions upon  which  we  can  buDd  with  any  hope  of  the  durability  of  the  edifice. 
In  general,  maxims  favorable  to  liberty  are  never  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  governments  are  very  near  when  undue  adulations  are 
lavished  upon  their  power.  When  was  the  power  of  kings  more  extolled  than 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  ?  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  exaggerations 
given  to  the  prerogatives  of  royal  power,  when  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  impugned  ?  In  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  in  France,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  purest  and  most  fer- 
vent royalism  was  heard ;  and  yet  what  became  of  this  great  love,  this  lively 
leal  for  monarchy,  from  the  moment  that  the  revolutionary  storm  had  placed 
it  in  danger  ?  Observe  what,  generally  speaking,  has  been  the  conduct  of  men 
opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority;  they  have  united  themselves  to  dema- 
gogues for  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  that 
of  kings;  they  have  forgotten  their  base  adulations,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  insults  and  violence.  People  and  governments  should  never  lose  sight  of 
this  rule  of  conduct,  so  useful  to  men  of  sense,  to  mistrust  flatterers,  and  to 
confide  in  those  who  warn  and  correct  them.  Let  them  beware  whenever  they 
are  caressed  with  an  affected  tenderness,  and  their  cause  is  maintained  with 
especial  warmth ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  attempt  to  make  use  of  them  as  tools 
for  the  furtherance  of  interests  very  different  from  their  own.  In  France,  at 
certain  times,  monarchical  zeal  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  forth, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  States-€reneral,  a  motion  for  establishing,  as  a  sacred 
principle,  that  kings  receive  their  supreme  authority  immediately  from  God : 
this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  but  the  proposal  shows  how  ardently  the  cause 
of  the  throne  was  then  maintained.  Now,  what  did  all  this  ardor  mean? 
Simply  an  antipathy  against  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  dread  of  the  extension  of 
papal  power ;  it  was  an  obstacle  to  be  opposed  to  the  phantom  of  a  universal 
monarchy,  Louis  XIY.,  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative,  assuredly  did 
not  foresee  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XYI. ;  and  Charles  lU.,  in  listening  to  the 
Count  of  Aranda  and  Campomanes,  little  thought  that  the  constituent  Cortes 
of  Cadis  was  so  near. 

In  the  midst  of  their  splendor,  monarchs  forgot  one  principle  predominating 
in  the  whole  modem  history  of  Europe,  viz.  that  social  organization  is  an 
emanation  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  the  two  powers  to  which  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  society  appertain  ought  to  co-exist  in  perfect 
harmony. 

The  power  of  the  Church  cannot  be  diminished  without  injury  to  the  civil 
power ;  he  who  sows  schism  will  reap  rebellion.  During  the  last  three  centu- 
ries the  most  liberal  and  popular  doctrines  upon  the  origin  of  power  have  been 
eireolated  amongst  us.    What  did  it  matter  to  the  Spanish  monarohyi  sinoe 
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those  Tery  persons  who  advocated  these  doctrines  were  the  fint  to  oondon 
resistance  to  the  lawful  authorities,  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  obedienee  to 
them,  and  to  establish  in  all  hearts,  respect,  love,  and  veneratioii  for  the  sov^ 
reign  ?  The  disturbances  of  our  epoch,  and  the  dangers  constantly  beeetdig 
thrones,  are  not  exactly  attributable  to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  mofe  or 
less  democratical,  but  to  the  absence  of  moral  and  religious  prinoif^es.  Whrt 
will  be  gained  by  asserting  that  power  comes  from  Gk>d,  if  people  beliere  not 
in  God  ?  Point  out  the  sacred  character  of  the  duty  of  obedienoei  and  what 
effect  will  it  produce  upon  those  who  admit  not  the  existence  of  moral  (»der, 
and  to  whom  duty  is  merely  a  chimerical  idea  ?  Suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  men  penetrated  with  moral  and  religious  principle, 
who  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  and  believe  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  it^  m 
soon  as  it  is  manifested  to  them.  What  does  it  matter  then  whether  €M 
power  proceeds  ^m  God  directly  or  indirectly?  it  is  enough  to  oonyinoe  them, 
in  one  way  or  another,  that,  whatever  be  its  origin,  God  approves  of  it,  and 
wills  that  it  should  bo  obeyed ;  they  will  immediately  submit  with  pleasure, 
for  they  will  see  in  this  submission  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty. 

These  considerations  serve  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain  doctrines  appear 
more  dangerous  now  than  formerly:  incredulity  and  immorality  give  them 
perverse  interpretations,  and  apply  them  so  as  to  create  nothing  but  exoeaseB 
and  disorders.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  despotism  of  Philip  II.  and  his 
successors  is  now  spoken  of,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  their  time  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  absolutism  could  be  cir- 
culated ;  and  yet  we  find  that  there  were  circulated,  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  power,  works  maintaining  theories  which,  even  in  our  days, 
would  be  esteemed  too  bold.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  remarkable,  that  the  famous 
book  of  Father  Mariana,  intituled  De  Rege  et  Regis  tnstittitioney  which  was 
burned  at  Paris  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  had  been  published  in 
Spain  eleven  years  before,  without  the  least  obstacle  to  its  publication,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  ?  Mariana  undertook  his  task 
at  the  instigation  and  request  of  D.  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  tutor  to  Philip  HI.,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Toledo ;  so  that  the  work,  strange  to  say,  was  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  heir-apparent.  Never  was  more  freedom  used  in 
speaking  to  kings;  never  was  tyranny  condemned  in  a  louder  voice;  never 
were  more  popular  doctrines  proclaimed;  and  the  work  was,  nevertheless, 
published  at  Toledo,  in  1599,  in  the  printing-office  of  Pedro  Rodrigo,  printer  to 
the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ona,  provincial  of  the  Mer- 
cenaries of  Madrid,  with  the  permission  of  Stephen  Hojeda,  visitor  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  under  the  generalship  of  Claude 
Aquaviva;  and,  what  is  still  more  forcible,  with  the  royal  sanction,  and  a 
dedication  to  the  king  himself.  We  should  also  observe,  that  Mariana  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  dedication  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  but  he 
makes  the  very  title  itself  serve  to  show  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  2>c  Rege 
et  Regis  tnstittUione,  Libri  3,  ad  Philijjpum  3,  Hispanice  Regent  Catholieum; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  dedicating  his  Spanish  version  of  the  His- 
tory of  Spain  to  Philip  III.,  he  says  to  him:  "I  last  year  dedicated  to  your 
majesty  a  work  of  my  own  composition,  upon  the  virtues  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  good  king,  my  desire  being  that  all  princes  should  read  it  carefully  and 
understand  it."  <<E1  ano  pasado  presents  &  Y.  M.  un  libro  que  compuse  de  las 
virtudes  que  debe  tener  un  bucn  Rey,  que  deseo  lean  y  entiendan  todos  los 
principes  con  cuidado." 

We  will  pass  over  his  doctrine  upon  tyrannicide,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  its  condemnation  in  France,  where  there  existed,  without  doubt,  mo- 
tives of  alarm,  since  kings  were  perishing  there  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
On  examining  his  theoiy  upon  power,  we  find  it  as  popular  and  liberal  as  thoM 
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of  modem  democrats  could  be.  Mariana  yentores  to  express  his  opinions  without 
erasion  or  disguise.  Fot  example^  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  king  and 
the  tyrant,  he  says:    ''The  king  exercises  with  great  moderation  the  power 

which  he  has  received  from  his  snbjects Hence,  he  does  not,  like  the 

tyrant,  oppress  his  snbjects  as  slaves,  but  governs  them  as  free  men;  and  having 
received  his  power  from  the  people,  he  takes  particular  care  that  during  his 
life,  the  people  shall  voluntarily  yield  him  submission.''     ''Rex  quam  a  sub- 

ditis  accepit  potestatem  singulari  modestia  exeroet Sic  fit,  ut  subditis  non 

tanquam  servis  dominetur,  quod  &ciunt  tvranni,  sed  tanquam  liberis  prsesit,  et 
qui  a  populo  potestatem  accepit,  id  in  pnmis  curse  habet  ut  per  totam  vitam 
volentibus  imperet."  (Lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  57.)  This  was  said  in  Spain  by  a 
simple  religious,  was  sanctioned  by  his  superiors,  and  attentively  listened  to  by 
kings.  To  what  grave  reflections  does  this  simple  fact  lead  us  1  Where  is  that 
strict  and  indissoluble  alliance  which  the  enemies  of  the  Ohurch  have  imagined 
to  exist  between  her  dogmas  and  those  of  slavery?  If  such  expressions  as  the 
above  were  tolerated  in  a  country  in  which  Oatholicity  predominated  so  exten- 
sively, how  can  it  be  maintained  that  such  a  religion  tends  to  enslave  the 
human  race,  and  that  its  doctrines  are  favorable  to  despotism  ?  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  fill  whole  volumes  with  remarkable  passages  of  our  writers, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  showing  the  extreme  liberty  granted  upon  this  point,  as 
well  by  the  Church  as  by  the  civil  government.  What  absolute  monarch  in 
Europe  would  approve  of  one  of  his  high  functionaries  expressing  the  origin 
of  power  after  the  manner  of  our  immortal  Saavedra  f  "It  is  from  the  centre 
of  justice,''  says  he,  "that  the  circumference  of  the  crown  has  been  drawn.  The 
la^r  would  not  be  necessary,  if  we  could  dispense  with  the  former. 

Hao  una  reges  olim  rant  fine  creAtii 
Dioere  JOB  popolis,  ii\}iMtaqae  toUere  facta. 

In  the  first  age,  there  was  no  necessity  for  penalties,  because  the  law  did  not 
take  cognisance  of  transgressions ;  rewards  were  equally  unnecessary,  because 
integrity  and  honor  were  loved  for  their  own  sakes.  6ut  vice,  crowing  with 
the  age  of  the  world,  intimidated  virtue ;  simple  and  confiding,  the  latter,  till 
then,  dwelt  in  the  country.  Equality  was  despised,  modesty  and  chastity  lost, 
ambition  and  force  introduced,  and  after  them  domination.  Prudence,  forced 
by  necessity,  and  aroused  by  the  light  of  nature,  reduced  men  to  a  state  of  civil 
society,  to  exercise  therein  those  virtues  to  which  reason  inclines  them.  By 
means  of  the  articulate  voice  with  which  nature  had  gifted  them,  they  could 
explain  to  each  other  their  mutual  thoughts,  manifest  to  each  other  their  sen- 
timents, and  explain  their  wants,  instruct,  counsel,  and  protect  each  other. 
Society  once  formed,  a  power  was  created  by  common  caruent,  in  ike  whole  of  this 
community,  enlightened  by  the  law  of  nature,  for  preserving  its  di£ferent  parts,  for 
maintaining  them  in  justice  and  peace,  bv  punishing  vice  and  rewarding  virtue. 
Am  this  power  could  not  remmn  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  conjwion  which  would  have  arisen  from  the  r^olutions  and  their 
execution,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  to  com- 
mand, and  others  to  obey,  one  portion  diverted  itsdfof  this  power,  and  vested  it 
in  one  member,  or  in  a  small,  or  in  a  great,  numher  of  members,  that  is  to  say, 
tis  one  of  the  three  forms  of  every  state  govemm^ent — monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy.  Monarchy  was  the  first;  because  men  selected  for  their  govern- 
ment, out  of  their  families,  and  afterwards  even  from  among  the  whole  people, 
some  one  who  excelled  the  rest  in  goodness:  his  greatness  increasing,  they 
honored  his  hand  with  the  sceptre,  and  encircled  his  head  with  a  crown  as  an 
emblem  of  majesty,  and  as  a  bulge  of  the  supreme  power  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.     This  power,  however,  consists  diiefly  in  that  justice  which 

ovdit  to  maintain  the  people  m  peace;  tkisjusUeefaiilisig,  tAe  order  ofthettaU 
40  2B 
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fatlty  and  the  office  of  king  ceate^  fts  was  the  oaae  in  GaslQey  when  tlito  gOfCA- 
ment  by  judges  was  subsUtated  for  that  by  kings,  on  acooant  of  the  injnstioi 
of  B.  Ordona  and  of  D.  Fraela."  (Character  of  a  Christian  FHnet^g  Pb%,  tg 
forth  in  a  hundred  DeviceSy  by  I).  Diego  de  Saayedra  Fajardo,  Knidbt  df  tkt 
Order  of  St.  James^  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Council  for  &e  Indiei^ 
device  22.) 

The  words  people,  pact,  consent,  have  ended  in  becoming  the  dread  of  menk  of 
sound  ideas  and  upright  intentions,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  abuses  wbidi 
have  been  made  of  uiom  in  those  immoral  schools  which  ought  rather  to  be 
qualified  with  the  epithet  of  irreligious  than  with  that  of  demooratioal.  No,  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  which  led  thin 
to  overthrow  the  world,  by  overtuming  thrones  and  shedding  torrents  of  blood 
in  civil  discord ;  the  real  cause  was  a  blind  rage  for  reducing  to  ashes  the  work 
of  ages,  by  especially  attacking  religion,  the  main  support  of  every  thing  wise^ 
just,  and  salutary,  that  European  civilisation  had  acquired.  And,  in  &oty  han 
we  not  seen  impious  schools,  whilst  boasting  of  their  liberty,  bend  under  the 
hand  of  despotism,  whenever  they  thought  it  useful  to  their  designs  f  Previooi 
to  the  French  Revolution,  were  they  not  the  basest  adulators  of  kings,  whose 
prerogatives  they  extended  immeasurably,  with  the  intention  of  making  regil 
power  the  means  of  oppressing  the  Church  ?  After  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
did  we  not  see  them  assembled  round  Napoleon ;  and  even  yet,  do  they  not 
almost  deify  him  ?  And  why  ?  Because  Napoleon  was  revolution  personified, 
the  representative  and  executor  of  the  new  ideas  sought  to  be  substituted  fiir 
the  old  ones.  In  the  same  manner  Protestantism  extols  its  Queen  Elisabeth; 
because  it  was  she  who  placed  the  Establishment  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
Revolutionary  doctrines,  besides  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  society,  produce 
indirectly  another  effect,  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  salutary,  but  which, 
in  reality,  is  not  so.  They  occasion  dangerous  reactions  in  the  order  of  events, 
and  check  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  narrowing  and  debasing  men's  ideas, 
leading  them  to  condemn  as  erroneous  and  pernicious,  or  to  view  with  mistrust 
principles  which  would  previously  have  been  looked  upon  as  sound,  or  that 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  regarded  as  mere  harmless  errors.  The  rea- 
son of  all  this  is,  simply,  that  liberty  has  no  worse  enemy  than  licentiousness. 

In  support  of  this  last  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  show,  that  the  most 
rigorous  doctrines  in  political  matters  have  originated  in  countries  in  which 
anarchy  had  made  the  greatest  ravages,  and  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  evil| 
still  present,  or  very  recent,  was  most  keenly  felt.  The  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  commotions  consequent  upon  it,  were 
principally  felt  in  the  north  of  Europe;  the  south,  and  especiaUy  Italy  and 
Spain,  were  almost  entirely  preserved  from  them.  Now,  these  last  two  coun- 
tries are  precisely  those  in  which  the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  civil  power 
have  been  the  least  exaggerated,  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
paraged in  theory,  and  were  respected  in  practice.  Of  all  modern  nations^ 
England  was  the  first  in  which  a  revolution,  properly  so  called,  was  realized; 
for  I  do  not  consider  as  such  the  insurrection  of  the  German  peasantry,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  it  caused,  never  effected  any  change  in 
the  state  of  society ;  or  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  may  be  considered 
a  war  of  independence.  Now,  it  was  precisely  in  England  that  the  most  erro- 
neous doctrines  in  favor  of  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  power  appeared. 
Hobbes,  who,  whilst  he  refused  to  allow  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  attributed 
unbounded  authority  to  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  lived  at  the  most  agitated 
and  turbulent  epoch  in  the  annab  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  bom  in  1588.  and 
died  in  1679. 

In  Spain,  where  the  impious  and  anarchical  doctrines,  which  had  tronbled 
Europe  since  the  schism  of  Luther^  did  not  penetrate  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
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eighteenih  centonr,  we  have  seen  that  the  greatest  license  of  ezpresnon  was 
permitted  upon  the  most  important  points  of  public  right,  and  that  doctrines 
were  maintained  which,  in  any  other  countnr,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
dangerous.  Error  gave  rise  to  exaggeration;  the  rights  of  monarchs  were 
never  so  much  extolled  as  under  the  reign  of  Charles  ifl.;  that  is,  at  the  time 
when  the  modem  epoch  was  inaugurated  among  us. 

Religion,  which  predominated  in  all  consciences,  maintained  them  in  the  obe- 
dience due  to  the  sovereign,  without  there  being  any  need  of  giving  this  obedi- 
ence any  extraordinary  titles,  when  its  real  ones  were  sufficient,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were.  For  him  who  knows  that  Qod  has  prescribed  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  it  matters  little  whether  this  authority  emanate  from  Heaven  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  whether  society  has  more  or  less  taken  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  political  forms,  or  in  the  election  of  the  persons  or  funilies  who  are  to 
exercise  the  supreme  command.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Spain,  although  the 
words  peopUj  consent j  pacts,  were  spoken  of,  monarchs  were  held  in  the  most 
profound  veneration,  so  much  so  that  modem  history  does  not  mention  a  single 
attempt  upon  their  persons.  Popular  tumults  were  also  of  rare  occurrence;  and 
those  which  did  happen  are  not  attributable  to  either  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned doctrines.  How  does  it  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Council  of  Castile  was  not  alarmed  at  the  bold  principles  of  Mariana,  in  his 
book  De  Regc  ei  Regis  tnstittUiane,  whilst  those  of  the  Abb^  Spedalieri,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  such  a  terror  to  it  ?  The  reason  of  this  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  contents  of  the  works,  as  in  the  epoch  of  their  publication. 
The  former  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Spanish  nation,  confirmed  m  religious 
and  moral  principles,  might  be  compared  to  those  robust  constitutions  capable 
of  bearing  food  difficult  of  digestion.  The  latter  was  introduced  among  us  when 
the  doctrines  and  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution  were  shaking  all  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  propagandism  of  Paris  was  beginning  to  pervert  us  by 
its  emissaries  and  books.  In  a  nation  in  which  reason  and  virtue  prevail,  in 
which  evil  passions  are  never  excited,  in  which  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  are  the  only  aim  of  every  citizen,  the  most  popular  and  liberal 
forms  of  government  may  exist  without  danger ;  for  in  such  a  nation  numerous 
assemblies  produce  no  disorder,  merit  is  not  obscured  by  intriffue,  nor  are 
worthless  persons  raised  to  the  government,  and  the  names  of  public  liberty  and 
felicity  do  not  serve  as  means  to  raise  the  fortunes  or  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
individuals.  So  also  in  a  country  in  which  religion  and  morality  rule  in  every 
breast,  in  which  duty  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  empty  word,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered really  criminal  to  disturb  the  trancmillity  of  the  state,  to  revolt  against 
the  lawful  authorities :  in  such  a  country,  I  say,  it  is  less  dangerous  to  discuss, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  questions  arising  from  theories  on  the  formation 
of  society  and  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  establish  principles  favorable 
to  popular  rights.  But  when  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
proclaim  rigorous  doctrines.  To  abstain  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  people, 
as  a  sacrilegious  word,  is  a  useless  precaution.  How  can  it  be  expected,  that 
he  who  respects  not  Divine  Majesty,  should  respect  human  f  The  conservative 
schools  of  our  age,  proposing  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  revolutionary  torrent, 
and  to  tranquillize  agitated  nations,  have  almost  always  been  infected  with  a 
certain  failing,  which  consists  in  forgetting  the  trath  which  I  have  just  noticed : 
royal  majesty,  authority  of  the  government,  supremacy  of  the  law,  parliamentary 
Sovereignty,  respect  for  estaUiJied  forms,  arid  order :  such  are  the  terms  they 
aie  constantly  making  use  of.  This  is  their  palladium  of  society;  and  they 
eondemn  with  all  their  might  the  state,  insubordination,  disobedience  to  the  laws, 
insurrection,  riot,  anarchy;  but  they  forget  that  these  doctrines  will  not  suffice, 
imlefls  there  be  some  fixed  point  to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain  may  be 
zrreted.    Those  schools,  generally  speaking,  originate  in  the  bosom  of  revolu- 
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tion ;  they  are  directed  by  men  who  have  fieored  in  revolntionSy  who  biye  eoa- 
tribated  to  prepare  them,  who  have  given  them  their  force,  and  wbo,  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  of  their  ardent  desires,  feared  not  to  min  the  edifioe  at  its 
foundation,  by  diminishing  the  ascendency  of  religion  and  opening  the  way  to 
moral  relaxation.  Hence  they  become  powerless  when  prudence,  or  their  own 
interests,  bid  them  say,  ''We  have  gone  far  enough;*'  and,  hurried  on  Hke  the 
rest  by  the  furious  whirlwind,  they  have  neither  the  means  of  stopping  the 
movement  nor  of  giving  it  a  proper  direction. 

We  are  continually  hearing  the  Oontrat  Social  of  Rousseau  condemned  on 
account  of  its  anarchical  doctnnes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  doctrines  are  circu- 
lated tending  visibly  to  weaken  religion.  Oan  we  possibly  believe  that  the  Qm- 
tral  Social  has  alone  caused  all  the  commotions  of  Europe  ?     It  has  doubtless 

Sroduced  serious  evils,  but  still  more  serious  ones  have  been  caused  by  that  irre> 
gion  which  so  deeply  undermines  the  foundations  of  society,  which  loosens 
family  bonds,  and  delivers  up  the  individual  to  the  caprice  of  his  passions,  with 
no  other  restraint  or  guide  than  the  promptings  of  his  own  low  egotism.  Men 
of  upright  and  reflecting  minds  begin  to  penetrate  these  truths.  We  find,  never- 
theless, in  the  political  sphere,  this  error,  which  attributes  to  the  action  of  dvil 
government  sidKcient  creative  power  to  form,  organize,  and  preserve  society, 
independently  of  all  moral  and  religious  influences.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  be  maintained  in  theory,  if  this  error  be  acted  upon  in  practice;  and  what 
avails  the  proclaiming  of  certain  sound  principles,  if  our  conduct  is  not  guided 
by  them  ?  These  philosophico-political  schools,  which  are  desirous  of  ruling 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  proceed  in  a  way  diametrically  opposite  to  that  oi 
Christianity.  The  latter,  whose  principal  object  was  heaven,  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  happiness  of  man  upon  earth ;  it  addressed  itself  directly  to  the 
nnderstanding  and  the  heart,  considering  that  the  community  is  regulated  by  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  and  that,  in  order  to  have  a  well-regulated  society,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  good  citizens.  To  proclaim  certain  political  principles,  to 
institute  particular  forms— such  is  the  panacea  of  some  schools,  who  deem  it 
possible  to  govern  society  without  exercising  a  due  influence  over  the  intelli- 
gence and  heart  of  man ;  reason  and  experience  agree  in  teaching  us  what  we 
may  expect  from  such  a  system. 

Profoundly  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  religion  and  morality, — ^this  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  prevention  of  revolutions  and  disorganization.  When 
these  sacred  objects  have  acquired  their  full  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  a  greater  or  less  latitude 
in  political  opinions.  What  confidence  can  a  government  repose  in  a  man  pro- 
fessing highly  monarchical  opinions,  if  he  join  impiety  to  them  ?  Will  he  who 
refuses  to  give  to  God  his  rights,  respect  those  of  temporal  kings  ?  ''  The  first 
thing,''  says  Seneca,  ''  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  fedth  in  their  existence; 
we  are  next  to  acknowledge  their  majesty,  and  bounty,  without  which  there  is 
no  majesty.''  ''  Primum  est  Deorum  cultus,  Decs  credere ;  deinde  reddere  illis 
majestatem  suam,  reddere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  majestas  est.'^  (Seneca, 
I/pist,  95.)  Observe  how  Cicero,  the  first  orator  and  perhaps  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher of  Rome,  expresses  himself:  "It  is  necessary,"  says  he,  "that  the 
citizens  should  be  first  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  gods,  the  directors  and 
rulers  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands  are  all  events,  who  are  ever  conferring  on 
mankind  immense  benefits,  who  search  the  heart  of  man,  who  see  his  actions, 
the  spirit  of  piety  which  he  carries  into  the  practice  of  religion,  and  who  distin- 
guish the  life  of  the  pious  from  that  of  the  ungodly  man."  "  Sit  igitur  jam  hoe 
a  principio  pcrsuasum  civibus,  dominos  esse  omnium  rerum,  ac  moderatores 
decs ;  eaque  quad  gerantur,  eorum  geri  ditione  ac  numine,  eosdemque  optima 
de  genere  hominum  mereri,  et  qualis  quisque  sit,  quid  agat^  quid  inde  admittal| 
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qua  mente,  qiui  pietate  oolat  religiones  intueri :  pioramqae  et  impiomm  habeie 
xatioDem/'  (Cio.  de  Nat.  Dear,  2.) 

These  trathfi  should  he  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  mind :  the  evils  of 
flociet J  do  not  principally  emanate  £rom  political  ideas  or  systems ;  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  in  religion ;  and  if  a  check  is  not  put  upon  irreligion,  it  is  vain  to 
proclaim  the  most  rigid  monarchical  principles.  Hobhes  did  certainly  flatter 
kings  a  little  more  than  Bellarmin ;  and  yet;  when  these  two  writers  are  com- 
pared, what  sensible  monarch  would  not  prefer  as  a  subject  the  learned  and 
pious  controvertist  ?  (80) 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

ON  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

Haying  shown  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  origin  of  the  civil  power 
does  not  include  any  thine  but  what  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  reconcilable 
with  the  true  interests  of  tne  people,  let  us  discuss  the  second  of  the  proposed 
questions.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  this  power,  and 
see  whether  under  this  aspect  the  Church  teaches  any  thing  favorable  to  despot-' 
Ism — to  that  oppression  of  which  she  is  so  calumniously  accused  of  being  a  sup- 
porter. We  invite  our  opponents  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  fully  confident 
that  they  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  so  doing,  than  to  accumulate 
▼ague  accusations,  which  serve  only  to  lead  too  confiding  minds  astray.  To 
sustain  these  charges  properly,  recourse  should  be  had  to  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
tradition,  to  the  decisions  of  Councils,  or  to  those  of  Supreme  PondfFisi,  to  pas- 
sages of  ihe  Fathers ;  and  it  should  be  shown  that  these  immoderately  extend 
the  bounds  of  power,  with  the  design  of  placing  undue  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  or  of  destroying  it.  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  sources  retained 
their  puri^,  the  streams  have  been  polluted  by  commentators;  in  other  terms, 
iJieologians  of  latter  ages,  becoming  the  adulators  of  civil  power,  have  power- 
fuUy  labored  to  extend  its  faculties,  and,  consequently,  to  establish  despotism. 
As  many  persons  too  readily  claim  the  right  of  criticizing  the  doctors  of  what 
is  termed  the  period  of  decline,  flippantly  censuring  those  illustrious  men,  with- 
out having  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  open  their  works,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  and  to  dispel  prejudices  and  errors  whieh 
are  seriously  injurious  to  religion,  and  not  less  so  to  science. 

The  declamations  and  invectives  of  Protestants  have  induced  certain  minds  to 
imagine  that  eveiy  idea  of  liberty  would  have  disappeared  from  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  pretended  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  this  idea,  Catholic  theologians  are 
represented  as  a  crowd  of  ignorant  monks,  capable  only  of  writing,  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  in  still  worse  style,  a  heap  of  nonsense,  the  ultimate  and  only  aim  of 
which  was  to  exalt  the  au^ority  of  Popes  and  kings,  and  to  support  intellectual 
and  political  oppression,  obscurantism,  and  tvranny.  That  a  portion  should 
become  the  victim  of  illusion  in  matters  the  investigation  of  which  is  difficult 
and  arduous ;  that  the  reader  should  anSer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  writer  on 
whose  word  he  must  either  rely  or  remain  in  complete  ignorance, — as,  for  example, 
in  the  description  of  a  country  or  a  phenomenon  examined  only  by  the  narrator, 
-—is  nothing  stranse ;  but  that  any  one  should  adhere  to  errors  which  a  few 
moments  spent  in  we  most  obscure  library  would  eradicate,  that  the  authors  of 
the  brilliant  volumes  of  Paris  should  have  the  privilege  of  disfiguring  with  im- 
punity the  opinions  of  a  writer  lying  covered  with  dust  and  forgotten  in  the 
same  library,  and  perhi^  on  the  same  shelf  upon  which  the  former  §^tter;  that 
the  reader  should  peruse  witii  avidity  the  glossy  pages  of  the  newly-published 
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work,  filling  his  mind  with  the  writer^snoiions^  without  even  00  nmoh  as  ]rattqg 
forth  his  hand  to  the  voluminous  tome  within  his  reach,  and  which  needs  oob 
to  he  opened  to  furnish  at  every  page  a  refutation  of  the  oenanrea  in  wUn 
levity,  if  not  bad  faith,  is  so  ready  to  indulge ;  is  difficult  to  be  oonoeiTed  cr 
excused  in  any  man  professing  to  be  a  lover  of  science,  and  a  conadentioH 
investigator  of  truth.  A  great  number  of  writers  would  assuredly  not  be  10 
ready  and  free  to  speak  of  what  they  have  never  studied,  to  analyse  bookB  whick 
they  have  never  read,  if  they  did  not  reckon  upon  the  docility  and  levity  d 
their  readers;  they  would  certainly  retrain  from  pronouncing  magisterially  upoa 
an  opinion,  a  system,  or  a  school,  in  fine,  upon  the  labors  of  many  ages,  from 
deciding  the  gravest  questions  by  a  sallv  of  wit,  if  they  found  that  the  reader, 
seized  in  his  turn  with  distrust,  and  particularly  with  the  skepticism  of  the  period, 
would  not  place  implicit  faith  in  their  assertions,  but  would  take  the  trouble  to 
confront  them  with  the  facts  to  which  they  relate. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  consider  themselves  justified,  I  will  not  say  in  making 
an  assertion,  but  even  a  single  allusion,  without  ffiving  careful  references  to  tiie 
source  of  their  information.  Their  delicacy  on  mis  point  was  carried  to  excess; 
but  we  have  done  wrong  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  judging  that  we 
might  dispense  with  all  formality,  even  in  the  most  important  matters  which 
imperiously  demand  the  testimony  of  facts.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient  writen 
are  facts,  facts  averred  in  their  writings.  By  judging  them  hastily,  without 
entering  into  details,  without  imposing  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  of  quoting 
authorities,  we  incur  the  suspicion  of  fdsifying  history,  and  history,  I  repeal 
the  most  precious,  that  of  the  human  mind.  The  levity  observable  in  certain 
writers  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  character  which  science  has 
assumed  in  our  days.  There  is  no  longer  any  particular  science,  but  only  a 
general  one,  embracing  them  all,  and  including  in  its  immense  circle  all  bnuKmes 
of  knowledge.  Oonsequently,  minds  of  ordinary  capacity  are  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  vague  notions,  unfortunately  only  serving  to  stimulate  abstraction 
and  universality.  Never  was  knowledge  so  much  generalised  as  now,  and  never 
was  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  deserved  renown  for  wisdom.  In  every  aspirant 
to  scientific  excellence  the  state  of  science  requires  a  laborious  activity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  profound  reflection  to  regulate  and  direct  it,  a  com- 
prehensive and  penetrating  view  to  simplify  and  concentrate  it,  an  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  elevating  him  to  the  regions  in  which  science  has  established  her 
abode.  How  many  men  are  endowed  with  these  qualifications  ?  But  let  us 
revert  to  the  subject. 

Catholic  theologians  are  so  far  fit)m  favoring  despotism,  that  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  better  books  than  theirs  for  enabling  us  to 
form  clear  and  just  ideas  of  the  faculties  of  power.  I  will  even  add  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  incline,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  development 
of  true  liberty.  The  great  type  of  theological  schools,  the  model  to  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  have  constantly  turned  during  several  centuries,  are 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin ;  and  we  may  with  full  confidence  defy  our 
opponents  to  find  us  a  jurist  or  philosopher  who  expounds  with  more  lucidly, 
wisdom,  noble  independence,  and  generous  dignity,  the  principles  to  which  ciiol 
power  ought  to  adhere.  His  Treatise  upon  LatM  is  immortal,  and  whoever  has 
fully  comprehended  it  has  no  further  information  to  acquire  respecting  the  great 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  legislator.  You  think  liffhtly  of  past  times, 
imagining  that  till  now  nothing  was  known  of  politics  or  public  right ;  and  in 
vour  imagination  you  invent  an  incestuous  alliance  between  religion  and  despot- 
ism, fancying  you  have  discovered  in  the  distant  obscurity  of  the  cloister,  the 
plot  contrived  by  this  infamous  pact.  But  have  you  heard  the  opinion  of  a  reli- 
nous  of  the  thirteenth  century  upon  the  nature  of  law  ?  You  already  imagine 
uftt  you  see  in  his  ideas  force  dominating  over  all^  and  constantly  invoking 
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MiigkNi  ibe  better  to  duguiie  hk  rude  snirai  with  a  few  fekehoods.  Leam, 
Han,  tiial  you  ecrald  not  jonnelf  have  giTen  a  milder  definition  of  law.  You 
would  never  have  thought,  as  he  has  done,  of  excluding  from  it  ^e  idea  of  force ; 
you  oould  never  have  conceived  how,  in  so  few  words,  he  has  managed  to  say 
ally  and  with  such  exactitude,  such  lucidity,  in  terms  so  favorable  to  the  true 
liberty  of  the  people  and  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  definition  here  spoken  of 
being  the  summary  of  his  entire  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guide  which 
has  directed  theologians,  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  theological 
doctrines  in  their  relation  to  the  fiiculties  of  civil  power.  It  presents  to  us  at  a 
single  glance  what  were,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  predominating  principles 
among  Catholics. 

Civil  power  acts  upon  society  through  the  medium  of  the  law ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Thomas,  the  law  is,  "  a  rule  dictated  by  recuouy  the  aim  of  which  ii 
the  public  good,  and  promulgated  by  him  who  has  the  care  of  society  J*  *^  QoiB- 
dam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bonum  commune,  et  ab  eo  qui  curam  communitatis 
habet  promulgata.''  (1,  2,  quaest.  90,  art.  4.)  A  rule  dictated  by  reason^ 
rationis  ordinatio.  Here  by  one  word  despotism  and  force  are  banished ;  here 
is  the  principle  that  the  law  is  not  a  pure  e£fect  of  the  will.  The  celebrated 
maxim,  Quod  principi  placuii  legis  habet  vigoremy  is  here  corrected.  Although 
capable  of  a  reasonable  and  just  interpretation,  this  maxim  was,  nevertheless, 
incorrect,  and  inclined  to  fiattery.  A  celebrated  writer  of  our  days  has  devoted 
numerous  pages  to  proving  that  legitimacy  has  not  its  origin  in  the  will  of  man, 
but  in  reason,  inferring  from  this  that  what  ought  to  command  men  is  not  in 
the  will  of  another  man,  but  reason.  With  much  less  pomp,  but  not  less  solidity 
and  conciseness,  the  holy  Doctor  expresses  this  idea  in  the  words  above  quotedf, 
rationis  ordinatio.  On  reflection  we  find  that  despotism,  arbitrary  power,  and 
tyranny  are  nothing  else  than  the  absence  of  reason  in  power,  the  domination 
of  the  will.  When  reason  commands,  there  is  legitimacy,  justice,  liberty; 
when  the  will  alone  commands,  there  is  iJJegitimacy,  injustice,  despotism.  Henoe 
the  fundamental  idea  of  all  law  is,  that  it  be  in  accordance  with  reason,  that  it 
be  an  emanation  from  reason,  an  application  of  reason  to  society ;  and  the  will, 
in  giving  its  sanction  to  law  and  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  be  merely 
auxiliary  to  reason,  its  instrument,  its  arm. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  the  action  of  the  will,  there  is  no  law ;  for  acts  of 
pure  reason,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  are  thoughts  and  not  com- 
mands. They  enlighten  the  mind,  but  do  not  produce  action.  It  is,  thereforci 
impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  law  without  the  combined  operation  of 
the  will  and  of  reason.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider  all 
law  to  have  a  rational  foundation  and  to  be  conformable  to  reason,  that  it  may 
merit  the  name  of  law.  These  observations  have  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  holy  Doctor;  he  examines  them,  and  dispels  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  law  consists  in  the  mere  will  of  the  prince.  He  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows: ''Beason  receives  its  motive  power  from  the  will,  as  we  have  observed 
above  (quasst.  17,  art.  1 ;)  for  whilst  the  will  seeks  the  end,  reason  enjoins  the 
means  of  its  attainment;  but  the  will,  to  have  the  force  of  law,  must  be  guided 
by  reason.  In  this  sense  only  can  the  will  of  a  sovereign  be  said  to  have  the 
force  of  law ;  in  any  other  sense  it  would  not  be  law,  but  injustice.''  '<  Batio 
habet  vim  movendi  a  voluntate,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  (Qussst.  17,  art.  1.)  Ex 
hoc  enim  quod  aliquis  vult  finem,  ratio  imperat  de  his  quse  sunt  ad  finem,  sed 
▼oluntas  de  his  qu89  imperantur,  ad  hoc  quod  lesis  rationem  habeat,  oportet  quod 
sit  aliqua  ratione  reguiata;  et  hoc  mode  intelligitur  quod  voluntas  prindpis 
habet  vigorem  legis ;  alioquin  vohmtcu  prindpis  magis  esset  iniguitcu  ^[uam  kxJ* 
(QasBst  90,  art.  1.) 

These  doctrines  of  St  Thomas  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  theologians.  Im- 
partiality and  good  sense  will  tell  us  whether  they  are  fitvoiable  to  absolutism 
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and  despotism,  whether  they  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  true  libwiy, 
they  are  not  eminently  conformable  to  the  dignity  of  man.  These  doetriMi 
form  the  most  explicit  and  conclnsiye  proclamation  of  the  limits  of  oiTil  powv, 
and  they  certainly  have  in  this  respect  more  weight  than  the  deelaaraliom  of 
imprescriptible  rights.  That  which  humbles  man,  wounds  in  him  the 
feeling  of  a  just  independence,  and  introduces  despotism  into  the  world,  is  the 
will  of  man  commanding  and  exacting  submission  merely  because  it  is  hu  will; 
but  by  submitting  to  reason,  being  guided  b^  her  dictates,  we  are  not  degraded; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  elevated,  we  are  dignified,  for  we  live  oonlbrmably  te 
eternal  order  and  to  the  divine  will.  The  obligation  of  beins  subject  to  the 
law  does  not  originate  in  the  will  of  another,  but  in  reason.  Theologians^  how- 
ever, have  not  considered  the  latter  of  itself  sufficient  to  command.  They  de- 
rive the  sanction  of  the  law  from  a  higher  source ;  when  the  oonscienoe  of  mai 
was  to  be  acted  upon,  to  be  bound  by  duty,  they  could  find  nothing  in  the 
sphere  of  created  things  capable  of  attaining  so  high  an  object.  **  Hunii 
laws,  if  they  are  just,"  says  the  holy  Doctor,  ^*  are  binding  in  conscience,  tnd 
they  derive  their  power  from  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  are  formed,  ae- 
oording  to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  '  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  the 
lawgivers  decree  just  things.' ''  ''Si  quidem  justse  sunt,  habent  vim  obligandi 
in  foro  conscientiao  a  lege  etema,  a  qua  derivantur,  secundum  illud  ProTerh. 
cap.  8,  per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  conditores  justa  decemunt.''  (1, 2, 
quiBst.  96,  art.  8.)  This  proves,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  that  just  law  ii 
derived  not  exactly  from  human  reason,  but  from  the  eternal  law ;  and  that 
this  is  what  makes  it  binding  upon  conscience. 

This  is  doubtless  more  philosophical  than  to  seek  the  obligatory  force  of  laws 
in  private  reason,  in  pacts,  or  in  the  general  will.  In  this  manner  the  titles, 
the  true  titles  of  humanity  are  explained,  a  reasonabie  limit  is  placed  upon 
civil  power,  and  obedience  is  easily  obtained ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  subjects,  are  established  upon  solid  and  indestructible 
foundations ;  the  nature  of  power,  society,  command,  and  obedience  become 
perfectly  comprehensible.  It  is  no  longer  the  will  of  one  man  predominating 
over  that  of  his  fellow-man ;  it  is  not  his  reason,  but  reason  emanating  from 
God,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  reason  of  Gkxi,  the  eternal  law,  Grod  Him- 
self. A  sublime  theory,  in  which  power  finds  its  rights,  its  duties,  its  force, 
its  authority,  its  prestige,  and  in  which  society  possesses  its  safest  guarantee  of 
order,  well-being,  and  true  liberty;  a  theory  which  divests  authority  of  the 
will  of  man,  since  it  changes  this  will  into  an  instrument  of  the  eternal  law, 
into  a  divine  ministry,  whose  aim  is  the  public  good^  ad  honum  commune.  This, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  also  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  law.  It  has 
been  asked,  Whether  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  kings? 
Such  a  question  could  only  arise  from  a  want  of  due  reflection  upon  the  nature 
of  society,  its  object,  and  its  origin,  and  upon  the  intent  of  power.  The  con- 
cise expression  above  cited,  ad  honum  commune^  is  a  fitting  answer  to  this 
question.  ''  Laws,''  says  the  holy  Doctor,  ''  may  be  unjust  in  two  ways ;  either 
by  being  opposed  to  the  commonweal,  or  by  having  an  improper  aim,  as  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  which  do  not  serve  the 
common  interest,  but  rather  cupidity  and  ambition.  Such  laws  are  rather  in- 
justices than  laws."  ''Injustee  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter;  uno  modo  per 
contrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune,  e  contrario  pnedictis ;  vel  ex  fine,  sicut  cum 
aliquis  prsesidens  leges  imponit,  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitatem 

communem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  oupiditatem  vel  gloriam : £t 

hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentiaa  quam  leges."  (1,  2,  q.  96,  art.  4.)  From 
this  doctrine  it  follows,  that  command  must  be  exercised  for  the  well-being  of 
all ;  and,  failing  in  this  condition,  it  is  unjust :  governors  are  invested  wiw  it 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed.    Kings  are  not,  as  some  philosophm^ 
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ngndleai  of  Ae  aott  pftlpaUe  inerasiBteiKueiy  have  abmirdlj  nudntaiiiedy  the 
elftTes  of  their  people;  neither  is  their  power  e  aimple  comnuBBion  without  any 
veal  anthoritj,  and  oontinnally  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  people ;  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  the  people  are  not  die  property  of  their  kings.  The  latter  can, 
by  no  means,  consider  their  subjects  as  slaves,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  free- 
will :  govemments  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  absolute  arbiters  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  governed }  they  are  bound  to  watch  over  them,  not  as  a  master 
over  slaves  from  whom  he  derives  profit,  but  as  a  father  over  the  son  whom  he 
loves  and  whose  happiness  he  has  at  heart. 

<<  The  kingdom  is  not  made  for  the  kiog,  but  the  king  for  the  kingdom,''  says 
the  holy  Doctor,  from  whom  I  continue  to  quote ;  and,  in  a  style  remarkable 
for  its  force  and  freedom,  he  continues  as  follows :  ''  for  Qod  has  constituted 
kings  to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  secure  to  every  one  the  possession  of  his 
rights;  such  is  the  aim  of  their  institution;  but  if  kings,  tumiog  things  to  their 
own  profit,  should  act  otherwise,  they  are  no  longer  kings,  but  tyrants."  (J). 
Th,  de  Reg.  Princ,  cap.  11.)  From  this  doctrine  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
are  not  made  for  kings ;  that  the  subject  is  not  made  for  the  ruler ;  but  that  all 
govemments  have  been  established  for  the  good  of  society,  and  that  this  alone 
should  be  the  compass  to  guide  those  who  are  in  command,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government.  From  the  president  of  the  most  insignificant  republic  to 
the  most  powerful  monarch,  none  are  exempt  from  this  law ;  for  it  is  a  law  an- 
terior to  society, — a  law  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  which 
is  superior  to  human  law,  inasmuch  as  it  emanates  from  the  Author  of  all  so- 
ciety, from  the  source  of  all  law. 

No,  the  people  are  not  made  for  kings ;  kings  are  aU  appointed  for  the  good 
of  the  people :  and  if  this  object  is  not  accomplished,  the  government  is  use- 
less ;  and  this  a£fects  the  republic  as  well  as  the  monarchy.  To  flatter  kings 
with  opposite  maxims  is  to  ruin  them.  Religion  has  not,  at  any  time,  done 
this ;  this  was  not  the  language  of  those  illustrious  men  who,  clothed  in  the 
saoerdotal  habit,  delivered  to  the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth  the  messages  of 
Heaven.  ''  Kings,  princes,  magistrates,''  cries  out  the  venerable  Palafox,  '^  all 
jurisdiction  is  ordained  by  God  for  the  preservation  of  His  people,  not  for  their 
destruction ;  for  defence,  not  for  offence ;  for  man's  right,  and  not  for  his  injury. 
They  who  maintain  that  kings  can  do  as  they  please,  and  who  establish  their 
power  upon  their  will,  open  the  way  to  tyranny.  Those  who  maintain  that 
kings  have  power  to  do  as  they  ought,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  subjects  and  of  their  crowns,  for  the  exaltation  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion, for  the  just  and  right  administration  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  support  of  just  war,  for  the  due  and  becomiog  idat  of  regal  dignity, 
the  honorable  maintenance  of  their  houses  and  families,  speak  the  truth  with- 
out flattery,  throw  open  the  gates  to  justice,  and  to  magnanimous  and  royal 
virtues."  (JBitt.  Real,  Sctgrada^  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  When  Louis  XIY.  said,  ''I 
am  the  state,"  he  had  not  learned  this  maxim  either  from  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
or  Masillon.  Pride,  exalted  by  so  much  grandeur  and  power,  and  infatuated 
by  base  adulators,  was  here  speaking  by  his  mouth.  How  unsearchable  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  I  The  corpse  of  this  man,  who  said  he  was  the  stote, 
was  insulted  at  his  funeral ;  and,  before  the  lapse  of  a  century,  his  grandson 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffold !  Thus  the  crimes  of  families  are  expiated,  as 
well  as  those  of  nations.  When  the  measure  of  His  indignation  is  filled  up^ 
the  Lord  reminds  terrified  man  that  the  God  of  mercy  is  likewise  a  God  ^ 
vengeance,  and  that,  as  He  opened  upon  the  world  the  floodgates  of  heaven,  so 
also  He  lets  loose  upon  kings  and  nations  the  tempests  of  revolution.  When 
(mce  the  rights  and  duties  of  power  are  founded  upon  a  base  as  solid  as  that  of 
their  divine  origin,  when  once  they  become  established  by  a  rule  as  exalted  as 
that  of  the  etenial  law,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  extolling  or  ezag- 
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gerating  power,  nor  of  Attribating  to  it  fiMolties  to  which  it  has  po  okim ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer  neoessaiy  to  exact  from  it  the  fulfilment  of 
its  obligations  with  that  imperious  haughtiness  which  enenrates  by  humiltatiiig 
it.  Flattery  and  menace  become  alike  needless  when  there  are  other  reionreei 
for  exciting  it  to  action,  and  other  barriers  for  restraining  it  within  doe  bound*. 
The  statue  of  the  king,  it  is  true,  is  not  set  up  in  the  public  sqnazoB  as  an  ob- 
ject for  the  people's  adoration ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  is  no  longer 
S laced  at  the  mercy  of  democrats,  soon  to  become  an  object  of  mookeiy  ud 
erision,  the  contemptible  laughing-stock  of  demagogues. 

Obsenre  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  the  definition  we  have  just  ana- 
lysed I  It  does  not  contain  a  single  word  which  can  wound  the  most  delinle 
susceptibility  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  public  liberty.  The  law,  acoocd- 
ing  to  this  definition,  consists  in  the  rule  of  reason ;  the  common  weal  is  iti 
only  tarn ;  and  when  the  authority  of  him  who  promulgates  and  exeoates  it  is 
spoken  of,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  sovereignty,  no  expression  is  used 
indicative  of  slavish  subjection,  the  most  measured  term  which  it  was  possihle 
to  select  is  made  use  of — care :  Qui  ouram  communiteUu  hab^,  •  Bear  in  mind, 
that  the  author  here  quoted  is  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  like  precious 
metal,  and  to  employ  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  pausing  a  lone 
time,  when  necessary,  to  explain  any  that  may  present  the  least  ambiguity,  and 
you  will  then  understand  what  ideas  this  great  man  entertained  upon  power; 
you  will  discover  whether  the  spirit  of  oppressive  doctrines  could  haye  pre- 
vailed in  the  Oatholic  schools,  in  which  this  Doctor  was,  and  is  still,  acknowl- 
edged as  an  almost  infallible  oracle. 

Compare  the  definition  given  by  St.  Thomas,  and  adopted  by  all  theologians, 
with  that  which  Rousseau  has  given.  In  that  of  St.  Thomas,  law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  reason ;  in  that  of  Rousseau,  the  expression  of  will :  in  the  former, 
it  is  an  application  of  the  eternal  law ;  in  the  latter,  the  product  of  general  will 
On  which  side  are  wisdom  and  good  sense  ?  Law  was  understood  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  it  is  explained  by  St.  Thomas  and  all  the  Catholic  schools; 
and  tjrranny  was  banished  from  Europe,  Asiatic  despotism  was  impossible,  the 
admirable  institution  of  European  monarchy  was  established.  At  a  later 
period,  Rousseau's  explanation  was  adopted,  and  then  came  the  Convention, 
with  its  scaffolds  and  its  horrors. 

Publicists  have  already  nearly  abandoned  the  theory  of  '^  a  general  will  '/* 
and  even  those  who  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  do  not  maintain 
that  the  will  of  all  the  citizens  should  constitute  the  law.  The  law,  say  they, 
is  not  the  expression  of  general  will,  but  of  general  reason.  The  philoeopher 
of  Geneva  would  have  the  will  of  individuals  collected,  the  aggregate  of  which 
he  termed  the  general  will.  In  like  manner,  the  publicists  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  amongst  the  goyemed, 
the  greatest  amount  of  reason,  and  to  give  this  to  the  government  for  its 
guidance,  the  governing  body  being  merely  an  instrument  for  the  application 
of  it.  It  is  not  men  who  command,  say  they,  but  the  law ;  and  the  law  is 
nothing  else  than  reason  and  justice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  and  apart  from  the  applications  which 
might  be  made  of  it,  is  not  a  discovery  of  modem  science ;  it  is  a  traditional 
principle  of  all  Europe,  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  has 
given  to  civil  power  an  organisation  differing  widely  from  those  of  antiquity, 
and  equally  so  from  those  of  modem  times  that  have  not  participated  in  our 
civilisation.  This,  on  close  examination,  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Euro* 
pean  monarchies,  even  the  most  absolute,  have  been  so  very  different  from  the 
Asiatic.  A  singular  phenomenon :  at  the  very  time  when  society  among  us 
had  no  legal  guarantees  against  the  po^er  of  kings,  it  still  had  other  very  for- 
cible ones  which  were  purely  moral.     Modem  science  cannot,  therefore,  olaim 
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the  diseorery  of  a  new  principle  of  government;  it  has  unknowingly  resns- 
eitated  the  ancient  one.  By  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  instead  of 
making,  according  to  the  vulgar  expression,  a  step  in  advance,  it  retromded ; 
Imt  to  retrograde  is  not  always  to  lose  an  advantage.  What  is  or  can  oe  lost 
by  receding  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice  to  enter  upon  a  safe  road  ?  Bous- 
aeau  complains,  and  with  reason,  that  certain  writers  have  so  far  exaggerated 
the  prerogatives  of  civil  power,  as  to  convert  mankind  into  a  common  herd,  of 
which  rulers  could  dispose  to  serve  their  interest  or  caprice.  Such  reproaches, 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  to  any  of  the  illus- 
trious schools  sheltered  in  her  bosom.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva  makes  a 
ievere  attack  upon  Hobbes  and  Grotius  for  having  maintained  this  servile  doc- 
trine. Catholics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  these  two  writers.  I 
will  observe,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  place  the  latter  upon  a  pa- 
rallel with  the  former.  Grotius  has  certainly  affoided  reason  for  the  accusa- 
tion. He  maintains  that  there  are  cases  in  which  governments  are  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  but  for  that  of  the  governing  powers.  '^  Sic  imperia 
qusedam  esse  possunt  comparata  ad  regum  utilitatem."  (De  Jure  Bdli  et 
J^ctcisy  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  But,  whilst  we  acknowledge  that  this  principle  has  a 
dangerous  tendency,  we  grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutcn  writer  do  not 
upon  the  whole  tend  to  the  total  ruin  of  morality. 

By  rendering  Grotius  his  due  share  of  justice,  we  prevent  any  exaggeration 
of  the  evil  which  may  exist  on  the  side  of  our  opponents ;  it  must  now  be  per- 
mitted to  Catholic  hearts  to  remark  with  noble  satis&ction,  that  such  doctrines 
could  never  be  established  amongst  the  professors  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  fatal  maxims  which  lead  to  oppression  have  originated  precisely  among 
those  who  have  deviated  from  the  teaching  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  No ; 
Catholics  have  never  brought  under  discussion  whether  kinffs  have  an  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  subjects,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  opposition,  whatever  be  the  excess  of  the  absolutism  and  despotism 
exercised  over  them.  Whenever  flattery  raised  its  voice  to  exaggerate  the 
royal  prerogative,  this  voice  was  immediately  silenced  by  the  unanimous  out- 
cry of  the  supporters  of  sound  doctrine.  Witness  the  remarkable  example  of 
a  solemn  retractation  imposed  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  upon  a 
preacher  who  had  exceeded  his  bounds.  Not  so  in  England,  a  country  pro- 
verbial for  its  hatred  of  Catholicity.  Whilst  here,  in  Spain,  it  was  forbidden 
under  a  severe  penalty  to  circulate  maxims  so  degrading,  in  England  the 
question  was  proposed  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  writers  upon  law  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments.     (See  end  of  chapter  89.) 

Every  impartial  reader  has  already  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  value 
of  decliunations  against  the  right  divine,  and  on  that  pretended  affinity  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  with  despotism  and  slavery.  The  exposition  of  these  doctrines 
which  I  have  just  given  is  certainly  not  founded  upon  vain  reasoning,  sought 
out  on  purpose  to  darken  the  question.  I  have  not  in  any  way  shunned  the 
difficulty. 

The  question  was,  to  know  in  what  these  doctrines  consisted.  I  have  shown 
clearly,  that  those  who  calumniate  them  do  not  understand  them,  and  that  we 
may  even  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine them,  such  is  the  levity  and  ignorance  with  which  they  express  them- 
selves. Perhaps  I  have  adduced  too  many  facts  and  quotations ;  but  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  that  my  object  is  not  to  present  him  with  a  code  of  doc- 
trines, but  to  give  to  this  point  of  doctrine  an  historical  investigation.  Now, 
history  does  not  call  for  discourses,  but  facts ;  and  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the 
sentiments  of  authors  are  facts.  Whilst  beholding  the  salutary  reaction  now 
taking  place  in  favour  of  sound  principles,  let  us  avoid  giving  an  incomplete 
■latemept  of  the  truth.    For  the  cause  of  religion  it  is  highly  important  that 
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its  advooates  should  be  free  from  eyen  the  most  remote  suspioion  of  ditiioiMi^ 
or  dissimalation.  On  this  aocount,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  giyen  in  thenr 
integrity  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Catholic  writers,  jnst  as  I  find  then  k 
their  works.  By  misrepresenting  and  confounding  facts,  Protestants  and  m- 
belieyers  have  succeeded  in  deceiying ;  let  me  hope  that,  by  explaining  and 
elucidating  them,  I  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  in  remoying  the  deception. 

I  purpose  examining,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  work,  some  other  qii» 
tions  relating  to  the  same  subject— questions  perhaps  not  more  important^  but 
certainly  more  delicate.  And  for  this  reason,  I  was  obliged  to  smooth  the  wiy, 
that  I  might  proceed  with  more  liberty  and  ease.  I  haye  hitherto  made  tM 
cause  of  religion  defend  itself  with  its  own  weapons,  without  borrowing  tht 
support  of  auxiliaries  which  were  superfluous.  I  shall  proceed  in  the  saim 
course,  fully  conyinced  that  Catholicity  can  only  lose  by  any  line  of  yindiea- 
tion  that  identifies  it  with  political  interests,  and  confines  it  within  a  oirele  too 
limited  for  its  immensity.  Empires  appear  and  disappear ;  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  last  till  the  end  of  time.  Political  opinions  undergo  changes  and  modi* 
fications ;  the  august  dogmas  of  our  religion  remain  immutable.  Thrones  rise 
and  fall ;  and  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  Christ  has  built  His  Church  stands 
unshaken  throughout  the  course  of  time,  eyer  defying  the  powers  of  hell.  When 
we  take  up  arms  in  her  defence,  let  us  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  oar 
mission ;  let  there  be  no  exaggeration,  no  flattery — the  pure  truth  in  measured, 
but  accurate  and  firm  language.  In  addressing  ourselyes  to  the  people,  ia 
proclaiming  the  truth  to  kings,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  religion  is  aix>ye  poli- 
tics, and  God  aboye  kings  and  people. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


ON  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

The  doctrines  of  Catholicity,  therefore,  in  reference  both  to  the  origin  and 
the  exercise  of  ciyil  power,  are  unobjectionable.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  another 
point — one  of  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty,  if  not  of  more  importance.  To 
state  the  question  frankly,  without  any  subterfuge  or  eyasion :  **  I$ii  allowable 
in  any  case  to  resist  the  civil  povjer  ?^*  It  is  impossible  to  speak  more  distinctly, 
or  to  employ  more  precise  and  simple  terms  in  stating  this  question,  which  is 
the  most  important,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  startling  of  any  that  the 
subject  we  haye  in  hand  presents  for  our  inyestigation.  We  know  that  Pro- 
testantism from  its  commencement  proclaimed  the  right  of  insurrection  against 
ciyil  power;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Catholicity  has  eyer 
preached  up  obedience  to  this  power ;  so  that  if  the  former  has  been  from  its 
infancy  an  element  of  reyolution  and  of  oyerthrow,  the  latter  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  good  order.  This  distinction  might  induce  us  to  be- 
lieye  that  Catholicity  favors  oppression,  since  it  leaves  the  people  without 
arms  to  defend  their  liberty.  '^  You  preach  up  obedience  to  the  civil  powers," 
our  adversaries  will  say ;  '<  you  pronounce,  in  all  cases,  an  anathema  upon  any 
insurrection  which  attacks  them ;  should  tyranny  prevail,  therefore,  you  be- 
come its  most  powerful  auxiliaries  \  for,  by  your  doctrine,  you  arrest  the  arm 
ready  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  liberty  \  you  stifle  with  the  cry  of  conscience 
the  indignation  awakened  in  generous  hearts."  This  is  a  serious  charge,  which 
compels  us  to  elucidate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  important  point,  and  to^distin- 
guish  in  it  truth  from  error,  certainty  from  doubt. 

Some  men  would  shrink  from  the  inyestigation  of  such  questions,  and  prefer 
drawing  a  veil  over  them — a  veil  which  they  venture  not  to  raise,  lest  they 
shonld  find  an  abyss.    And  assuredly  their  timidity  is  not  inexcusable;  for 
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Aeie  ate  sbjans  un&thomable,  and  dangers  tliat  strike  the  mind  with  awe. 
One  false  step  may  lead  to  destniotion ;  one  move  in  a  wrong  direction  may 
lei  loose  tempests  that  woold  lay  society  in  ruins.  Whilst,  however,  I  willingly 
admit  the  pnre  intentions  of  such  persons,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
their  pradenoe  is  quite  thrown  away,  that  their  foresight  and  precaution  are 
of  no  araiL  Whether  they  investigate  these  questions  or  not,  they  are  inves- 
tiflated,  aatated,  and  decided,  in  a  manner  that  we  must  deplore ;  and,  worse 
itdl,  the  ueories  thenoe  arising  have  been  reduced  to  practice.  Revolutions 
■re  no  longer  confined  to  books,  they  have  become  realities ;  quitting  the  quiet 
path  of  mere  speculative  philosophy,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  public  squares.  Since,  then,  things  nave  come  to  such  a  pass,  why  seek 
palliatives^  make  use  of  restrictions,  or  invoke  silence  ?  Let  us  tell  the  truth, 
jnat  as  it  is,  without  concealment ;  since  it  is  the  truth,  it  will  neither  shrink 
before  abundance  of  knowledge,  nor  the  attacks  of  error.  It  is  truth ;  its 
manifestation,  its  diffusion  can  have  no  injurious  effect.  In  a  word,  God,  wiho 
is  the  Author  of  societies,  had  no  need  of  establishing  them  upon  falsehood. 
This  candor  is  the  more  necessary,  because  political  changes  may  have  led 
some  persons  to  disavow  the  truths  we  are  discussing,  or  no  longer  to  under- 
stand them  aright ;  whilst  others  imagine  that  obedience  to  legitimate  autho- 
rity has  been  taught  only  by  a  party  anxious  to  make  this  doctrine  the 
foundation  of  their  tyranny.  Men  of  erron^us  opinions  and  evil  intentions 
have  their  own  codes,  to  which  they  have  recourse  whenever  it  will  forward 
their  designs :  their  fatal  errors  or  their  sordid  interests  form  the  rule  of  their 
conduct ;  this  is  the  source  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  inspirations.  Men, 
therefore,  endowed  with  a  pure  heart  and  with  upright  intentions,  should  know 
what  to  hold  by  in  political  oscillations ;  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  them  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities; they  must  also  be  acquainted  with  their  applications. 

It  is  true  that,  in  conflicts  arising  from  civil  discord,  many  men  throw  aside 
their  own  convictions  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
interests ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  conscientious  men  who  adhere  to  them.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
generality  of  the  individuals  composing  a  nation,  not  being  usually  in  the 
wsent  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  sacrifice  of  their  convictions  and  the 
nak  of  grave  and  imminent  peril,  those  who  entertain  them  usually  find  means 
to  make  their  influence  felt  in  preventing  great  evils  or  in  remedying  them. 
According  to  certain  pemmtaiesy  reason  and  justice  are  for  ever  banished  from 
the  earth,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  self-interest,  and  substituting  for  the  dictates  of 
eonscience  the  designs  of  egotism.  In  their  estimation,  it  is  labor  in  vain  to 
discuss  and  decide  questions  which  may  guide  us  in  practice ;  for,  according  to 
them,  whatever  a  man's  conviction  may  be  in  theory,  his  practical  decision  will 
always  be  the  same.  It  is  my  happiness,  or  misfortune,  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  and  to  believe  that  there  still  exist  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  Spain,  men  of  profound  convictions,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  those  convictions.  The  strongest  proof  that 
the  inutility  of  doctrines  is  exaggerated,  is  the  zeal  evinced  by  all  parties  to 
lay  hold  of  them.  Whether  from  interest  or  from  delicacy,  all  appeal  to  doc- 
trines; and  this  interest  or  delicacy  would  not  exist,  if  doctrines  did  not  pos- 
sess a  powerful  ascendency  in  society.  Nothing,  in  discussion,  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  introduction  of  several  questions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  shall  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  those  which 
present  themselves  here.  I  will  resolve,  one  by  one,  those  which  relate  to  our 
object,  and  pass  over  those  which  are  foreign  to  it.  Above  all,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  principle  at  all  times  inculcated  by  Catholicity,  yii.^  the 
-"'-^--    of  obejfing  legUimaU  anUhorUjf.     Let  us  now  see  how  this  principle 
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is  to  be  applied.  In  the  first  place.  Are  we  to  ob^  the  civil  power  whem  it 
mandt  mmething  tluU  it  evil  in  it$el/?  No,  we  are  not;  for  the  simple  ream 
that  what  is  evil  in  itself  is  forbidden  by  God ;  now,  we  muU  cbe^  God  roAtr 
than  mat. 

In  the  second  place,  Are  we  to  obey  the  civU  power  when  ii  uUer/eree  in  «af- 
ten  not  included  in  the  circle  of  itt  /acultiee^  No;  for,  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  it  is  not  a  power.  From  the  very  supposition  that  its  faculties  do  not 
extend  so  far,  we  affirm  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  real  power.  B»> 
sides,  what  I  have  advanced  does  not  exactly  and  exclusively  oonoem  spiritual 
matters,  to  which  I  appear  to  allude.  I  apply  this  restriction  of  civil  power 
also  to  matters  purely  temporal.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  here  to  what  I  have 
said  in  another  part  of  this  work,  viz.,  that  whilst  we  grant  to  civil  power  soft* 
cient  force  and  attributes  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  unity  in  the  soeial 
body,  it  is  just  nevertheless,  that  we  should  not  allow  it  to  absorb  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  feimily,  so  as  to  destroy  their  individuality,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  own  sphere,  and  leave  them  only  the  means  of  acting  as  an  integral  part 
of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  between  Christian  and 
pagan  civilisation :  the  latter,  in  its  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  social  unity, 
excluded  every  individual  and  family  right ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  has 
amalgamated  the  interests  of  the  inmvidual  with  those  of  families  and  sooie^, 
BO  that  they  neither  destroy  nor  embarrass  each  other.  Thus,  besides  the 
sphere  within  which  the  action  of  the  civil  power  is  properly  confined,  there  are 
others  into  which  it  has  no  right  to  enter,  and  in  which  individuals  and  fami- 
lies live  without  clashing  with  the  colossal  force  of  the  government. 

It  is  just  to  observe  here,  that  Catholicity  has  done  much  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  principle,  which  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  separation  of  the  two  powers  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  independence  of 
the  latter  with  respect  to  the  former,  the  distinction  of  the  persons  in  whom  it 
is  vested :  such  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  liberty,  which, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  is  the  common  inheritance  of  European 
nations.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  this  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  power  has  at  all  times  served,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence,  to  remind  men  that  the  rights  of  civil  power  are  limited,  that  there 
are  things  beyond  its  province,  cases  in  which  a  man  may  say,  and  ought  to 
say,  I  will  not  obey. 

This  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  Protestantism  has  given  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and  in  which,  far  from  opening  the  way 
to  liberty,  it  has  riveted  the  chains  of  slavery.  Its  first  step  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Pontifical  authority,  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchy,  the  refusal  to  grant 
to  the  Church  any  kind  of  power  whatever,  and  the  placing  of  spiritual  supre- 
macy in  the  hands  of  princes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  retrograded  towards  pi^n 
civilisation,  in  which  we  find  the  sceptre  united  with  the  pontificate.  The 
grand  political  problem  was  precisely  the  separation  of  these  two  powers,  in 
order  to  save  society  from  subjection  to  one  sole  unlimited  authority,  exercisinff 
its  faculties  without  restraint,  and  from  which  might  consequently  be  expected 
vexation  and  oppression.  This  separation  was  effected  without  any  political 
views,  any  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  men,  wherever  Catholicity  was  estab- 
lished ;  for  her  discipline  required  and  her  dogmas  inculcated  it.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  advocates  of  theories  of  equiliorium  and  counterpoise,  who 
have  so  loudly  extolled  the  utility  of  separating  powers,  and  of  dividing  autho- 
rity among  them  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  tyranny, 
should  not  have  noticed  the  profound  wisdom  of  this  Catholic  doctrine,  even 
when  considered  merely  in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view  ?  But  no ;  it  is 
remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  modem  revolutions  have  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  civil  and  eodesiastioal 


powenH— A  conTinoing  proof  that  these  revolutioiu  have  proceeded  from  an 
origin  contrary  to  the  generative  principle  oS  Enropean  oiyilisationy  and  that 
instead  of  guiding  it  towards  perfection,  they  have  rather  served  to  lead  it 
astray.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  under  the  reisns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elisabeth,  produced  the  most  cruel  despotism ;  and  if  that 
country  at  a  later  period  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  liberty,  it  was  not  as- 
suredly owing  to  that  religious  authority  given  by  Protestantism  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  but  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  later  times, 
when  England  entered  upon  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  liberty,  it  was  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  civil  power  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion, 
and  to  a  greater  development  of  Catholicity,  opposed  in  its  very  principles  to 
this  monstrous  supremacy.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  Protestant 
qrstem  has  also  prevaUed,  civil  authority  has  been  unlimited ;  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  Emperor  of  Russia  indulging  in  the  most  barbarous 
persecutions  against  Catholics ;  more  distrustful  of  those  who  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  spiritual  power,  than  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  The  autocrat  is 
devoured  with  a  thirst  for  unlimited  authority,  and  a  decided  instinct  urges 
him  to  attack  in  particular  the  Catholic  religion,  which  forms  his  principal 
obstacle. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  uniformity  all  power,  in  this  respect,  tends  to 
despotism,  whether  under  a  revolutionary  or  monarchical  form.  Impatient  of 
the  restraint  laid  upon  him  by  the  spiritual  power,  Louis  XIY.  attempted  to 
crush  the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  urged  to  it  by  the  same  motives  as  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  the  monarch  rested  his  cause  upon  the  rights  of 
royalty,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Qallican  Church — ^the  Constituent  Assembly 
invoked  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  but  in  the 
main  they  were  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  motive,  that  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  civil  power  should  be  restricted :  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
monarchy  tending  to  despotism ;  in  the  latter,  democracy  advancing  to  the 
terrors  of  the  Convention.  When  Napoleon  wished  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
revolntionary  hydra,  to  reorganize  society,  to  create  a  power,  he  made  use  of 
religion  as  the  most  potent  element.  Catholicity  was  the  only  predominating 
religion  in  France ;  to  this  he  had  recourse,  and  signed  the  Concordat.  But, 
observe,  that  no  sooner  did  he  imagine  his  work  of  reparation  complete,  and 
the  critical  moment  of  the  establishment  of  his  power  passed,  than  he  began 
to  think  of  extending  it,  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint.  He  began  to 
look  upon  that  pontiff,  whose  presence  at  his  coronation  had  so  much  gratified 
him,  with  a  more  supercilious  eye.  At  first  he  had  some  serious  disputes  with 
him,  and  ended  by  becoming  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 

These  observations,  to  which  I  iovite  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind, 
acquire  more  importance  from  the  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place  in  our 
own  religious  and  most  Catholic  monarchy.  In  spite  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Spain,  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the 
court  of  Rome  has  ever  been  preserved  in  a  particular  and  remarkable  manner ; 
thus,  whilst  the  Austrian  dynasty  and  the  Bourbons  endeavoured  to  lay  aside 
our  old  laws,  so  far  as  they  were  favourable  to  political  liberty,  they  preserved 
as  a  sacred  deposit  the  traditional  resistance  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  Philip  II.  The  deep  root  which  Catholicity  had  taken  in 
Spain  doubtless  prevented  matters  from  being  carried  to  extremes ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  germ  existed,  and  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, as  if  its  complete  development  was  expected  at  some  more  favourable 
period.  This  fact  was  placed  in  peculiarly  strong  relief  at  the  time  of  the 
Bourbon  accession,  when  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIY.  was  introduced  amongst 
US,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia  disappMred;  the  mania  for  kingly  lif^ta  was  at  its  height  in  the 
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reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  lY.  Strange  edmoidenoe  1  The  eposk  k 
which  the  greatest  jealousy  wtm  entertained  against  the  Gonrt  of  Boom  mi 
the  independence  of  Church  authority,  was  exactly  that  in  whioh  raiimtrgM 
despotism  was  in  its  greatest  force,  and  in  whioh  there  waa  aeen  ■omatkiBg 
still  worse — the  despotism  of  a  favorite,  with  all  its  pitiful  show.  Tntf  tke 
ideas  of  the  French  schools  were  at  that  time  influencing  Spain  ;  and  of  thb 
neither  the  King,  nor,  probably,  some  of  his  ministers,  were  aware :  bol  thii 
does  not  militate  against  the  reflections  we  are  making ;  on  the  oomtraiy,  it 
oomes  in  support  of  them,  by  showing  their  applicability  to  ciroometanoes  quite 
dissimilar,  and  consequently  their  soundness  and  importance.  The  object  hoe 
aimed  at  was  the  overthrow  of  the  established  authority,  to  make  way  for 
another  equally  unlimited ;  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  urge  on  the  for 
mer  to  abuse  its  prerogatives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  precedoits  to 
fjEdl  back  upon,  so  soon  as  the  revolution  should  have  displaoed  the  absohite 
monarchy.  What  important  reflections  are  here  presented  to  ubI  Whit 
strange  analogies  rise  to  view  between  circumstances  apparently  most  antsgo- 
nistic  I  In  our  times,  we  have  seen  bishops  brought  to  trial  from  the  same 
motives  that  were  alleged  in  a  celebrated  cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL ; 
and  the  Supreme  Tribunals  of  our  own  days  have  heard  from  the  lipe  of  their 
fiscah^  the  same  doctrines  formerly  propounded  by  those  of  the  OoundL  Thu 
do  doctrines  meet,  and  thus,  by  diffierent  ways,  do  we  arrive  at  the  same  end. 
According  to  the  ancient  fiscalsy  the  authority  of  the  king  was  every  thing; 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  like  the  ark  of  old,  were  held  so  sacred,  that  to  touch, 
or  even  to  look  upon  them,  was  accounted  a  sacrilege.  Well,  the  ancient  mo* 
narchy  has  disappeared — the  throne  is  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  shadow 
of  what  it  once  was — ^thc  Revolution  has  triumphed  over  it ;  and  yet^  despite  i 
change  so  profound,  it  is  not  long  since  a  fi»cal  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal, 
charging  a  bishop  with  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  made 
use  of  these  words :  '^  In  the  state,  a  leaf  cannot  bo  plucked  without  the  per- 
mission of  government/'  These  words  need  no  comment ;  the  writer  of  these 
lines  heard  them  uttered ;  and  this  plain,  unequivocal  declaration  of  arbitrary 
power  seemed  to  him  to  throw  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  history. 

The  gravity  and  importance  of  this  subject  required  this  digression ;  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  show  how  far  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  independence 
of  spiritual  power  may  serve  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  This  principle,  in  fact, 
eminently  teaches  that  the  faculties  of  civil  power  are  limited,  and  it  is,  con- 
sequently, a  perpetual  condemnation  of  despotism.  To  revert  to  the  original 
question.  It  remains,  then,  established,  that  we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  civil 
power  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  but  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  never  enjoins  obedience  when  civil  power  oversteps  the  limits  of  its 
faculties. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  learn  how  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience was  understood  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  interpreters  of  Catholic 
doctrine — ^by  the  holy  Doctor  so  often  cited.  According  to  him,  whenever  laws 
are  unjust  (and  observe,  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  may  be  so  in  many  ways), 
they  are  not  binding  on  conscience,  unless  for  fear  of  creating  scandal,  or 
causing  greater  evils;  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  certain  cases,  an  unjust  law  may 
become  obligatory,  not  by  virtue  of  any  duty  which  it  imposes,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence.  These  are  his  words,  to  which  I  crave  the  reader's  par- 
ticular attention :  ''  Laws  are  unjust  in  two  ways ;  either  because  they  are 
opposed  to  the  common  weal ;  or  on  account  of  their  aim,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
commonweal,  but  for  the  sake  of  self-interest  or  ambition ;  or  on  account  of 

*  Orown  attomeji,  charged  with  the  proaeciitioa  of  crimiaal  and  other  cames. 
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iheir  •nthor,  as  wiien  any  one  makes  a  law  without  being  invested  with  proper 
frealties;  again,  they  may  be  nnjost  in  form,  as  when  the  taxes  are  unequfdly 
divided  among  the  multitade,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  public 
good.  Such  laws  are  rather  outrages  than  laws;  since,  as  St.  Augustin 
observes  (lib.  i.  de  Lib.  Arb.  cap.  5),  '  An  unjust  law  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
law.'  Such  laws,  therefore,  are  not  binding  in  conscience,  unless,  perhaps,  for 
the  avoiding  of  scandal  and  trouble — a  motive  which  ought  to  induce  man  to 
give  up  his  right,  as  St.  Matthew  observes :  *  And  whosoever  shall  force  thee 
to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  other  two ;  and  if  any  man  will  go  to  law  with 
thee,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'  Laws  may  also  be 
unjust  in  another  point  of  view,  when  they  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God;  as 
the  laws  of  tyrants  enforcing  idolatry,  or  anything  else  contrary  to  divine  law. 
With  respect  to  such  laws,  it  is  not  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
obey  them ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  <  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.'"  ''Injustae  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter;  uno  modo  per 
eontrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune  e  contrario  prsedictis,  vel  ex  fine,  sicut  cum 
aliquis  prsBsidens  leges  imponit  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitatem 
communem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  cupiditatem  vel  gloriam ;  vel  etiam  ex 
anctore,  sicut  cum  aliquis  legem  fert  ultra  sibi  commissam  potestatem ;  vel 
etiam  ex  forma  cum  insDqualiter  onera  multitudinis  dispensantur,  etiamsi  ordi- 
nentur  ad  bonum  commune ;  et  hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentisd  quam  leges, 
qaiA  sicut  Augustinus  dicit  (lib.  i.  de  Lib.  Arb.  cap.  5,  parum  a  princ.)  lex 
esse  non  videtur  quad  justa  non  fuerit,  unde  tales  leges  in  foro  conscientiaB  non 
obligant,  nisi  forte  propter  vitandum  scandalum  vel  turbationem,  propter  quod 
etiam  homo  juri  sue  cedere  debet  secundum  illud  Math.  cap.  v.  ^Qui  te 
angariaverit  mille  passus,  vade  cum  eo  alia  duo,  et  qui  abstulerit  tibi  tunicam 
da  ei  et  pallium.'  Alio  modo  leges  possunt  esse  injustas  per  eontrarietatem  ad 
bonum  divinum,  sicut  leges  tyrannorum  inducentes  ad  idololatriam,  vel  ad 
quodcumque  aliud  quod  sit  contra  legem  divinam,  et  tales  leges  nullo  modo 
licet  observare,  quia  sicut  dicitur  Act.  cap.  v. :  *  Obedire  oportet  Deo  magis 
quam  hominibus.'  "  (Z>.  Th.  1,  2,  quaest  90,  art.  1.) 
This  doctrine  furnishes  us  with  the  following  rules : 

1.  We  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  obey  the  civil  power  when  its  com- 
mands are  opposed  to  the  divine  law. 

2.  When  laws  are  unjust,  they  arc  not  binding  in  conscience. 

3.  It  may  become  necessary  to  obey  these  laws  from  motives  of  prudence ; 
that  is,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  commotions. 

4.  Laws  are  unjust  from  some  one  of  the  following  causes : 

When  they  are  opposed  to  the  common  weal — ^when  their  aim  is  not  the  good 
of  the  commonweal — when  the  legislator  outsteps  the  limits  of  his  faculties-^- 
when,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  good  of  the  commonweal,  and 
proceeding  from  competent  authority,  they  do  not  observe  suitable  equity ;  for 
instance,  when  they  divide  unequally  the  public  imposts. 

We  have  quoted  and  copied  the  venerable  text  whence  these  rules  are 
derived :  their  illustrious  author  has  been  the  guide  of  all  the  theological  schools 
during  the  last  six  centuries ;  his  authority  has  never  been  called  in  question 
in  these  schools  on  points  of  dogma  or  morality ;  these  rules  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  recapitulation  of  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians  with 
reference  to  the  obedience  due  to  authority.  We  may  now,  without  doubt, 
appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  every  man  of  good  sense.  Let  him  judge 
whether  these  doctrines  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  despotism,  whether  they 
have  the  least  tendency  to  tyranny,  in  fine,  whether  they  aim  the  slightest 
blow  at  liberty.  It  is  vain  to  seek  in  them  the  slightest  appearance  of  flattery 
to  the  civil  power,  whose  limits  are  marked  out  with  rigorous  severity ;  if  it 
ontBtepa  them,  it  is  openly  told,  <<  Thy  laws  are  not  laws,  but  ontrages;  they 
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are  not  binding  in  oonsoienoe;  and  if,  in  some  instaaoe8|  thoa  «ri  obeyelyik 
is  not  owing  to  any  obligation,  but  to  pradenoe,  in  order  to  aToid  flcasdal  ni 
oommotion ;  it  is  tbenceforth  such  a  dishonor  to  thee,  that  thy  triumpliy  ftt 
from  entitling  thee  to  renown,  assimilates  thee  to  the  robber  who  despoils  tW 
peaceable  man  of  his  garment,  and  to  whom  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  peaoa^ 
gives  up  his  cloak  also/'  If  these  are  doctrines  of  oppression  and  despoiisBi 
we  also  are  advocates  for  snch  oppression  and  despotism;  for  we  oannofc  ooperift 
doctrines  more  favorable  to  liberty. 

Upon  these  principles  the  admirable  institution  of  European  monaidij  wis 
founded.  This  teaching  has  created  the  moral  defences  by  wnich  thai  monareky 
is  surrounded;  defences  restraining  it  within  the  limits  of  its  dntiesy  even  nhen 
political  guarantees  do  not  exist.  The  mind,  wearied  with  foolish  deolamatioii 
against  the  Ijp^nny  of  king$j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  lees  tired  of  tiM 
boisterous  adulations  lavished  upon  power  in  modem  times,  expands  aai 
rejoices  on  meeting  with  this  pure,  dismterested,  and  sincere  expressimi  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  governments  and  of  people,  on  hearing  this  language^ 
impressed  with  as  much  of  wisdom  as  of  upright  intention  and  generous  free- 
dom. What  books  were  consulted  by  men  making  use  of  such  language? 
The  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  documents. 
Could  they  have  received  their  inspirations  frt}m  the  society  which  surrounded 
diem  ?  No ;  for  in  that  same  society  disorder  and  oonfusion  prevailed ;  some- 
times a  turbulent  disobedience,  at  others  despotism  was  predominant.  And 
vet  thev  speak  with  as  much  discretion,  tact,  and  calmness  as  if  they  were 
living  m  the  midst  of  well-regulated  society.  They  were  guided  by  divine 
revelation,  which  taught  them  truth.  How  often  did  they  see  it  rorgottei 
and  trampled  under  foot!  But  uninfluenced  by  ciroumstanoes,  howevor 
unfavorable,  they  wrote  in  a  region  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  human  pst- 
sions.  Truth  is  of  all  times;  proclaim  it  ever,  and  God  will  effect  the 
rest.    (31) 


CHAPTER  LV. 

ON  BE8I8TAN0E  TO  DX  FAOTO  GOVXRNMKNTS. 

Thx  questions  hitherto  discussed  relating  to  the  obedience  due  to  power  are 
vei^  grave ;  but  those  of  resistance  to  it  are  still  more  important. 

fs  it  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  in  any  supposition,  to  resist  the 
Qisii '^^er  by  physical  force?  Does  there  nowhere  exist  a  deposing  power? 
How  far  do  Catholic  doctrines  extend  on  this  subject?  Such  are  the  extreme 
points  we  purpose  to  discuss.  According  to  one  system,  obedience  is  due  to 
a  government  from  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
its  existence  is  illegitimate.  Now,  it  b  important  to  demonstrate,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  unsounaness  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  and 
has  never  been  taught  by  Catholicity.  In  preaching  obedience  '^  to  the  powers 
that  be/'  the  Church  speaks  of  powers  that  have  a  legitimate  existence.  ^Rut 
absurdity,  that  a  simple  fact  can  create  right,  can  never  become  a  dogma  of 
Catholicity.  Were  it  true  that  resistance  would  be  unlawful,  it  would  be 
equally  true  that  an  illegitimate  government  has  a  right  to  command ;  for  the 
obligation  to  obey  is  correlative  with  the  right  to  command;  and  an  illegitimate 
eovemment  would,  consequently,  become  legitimatised  by  the  simple  fsot  of 
its  existence.  This  would  legitimatise  all  usurpations ;  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people  would  be  condemned ;  the  world  would  be 
abandoned  to  the  mere  rule  of  force.  No ;  that  degrading  doctrine  is  not  true 
which  derives  legitimacy  from  usurpation;  which  says  to  a  people  conquered 
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ad  Bubjngated  by  any  nanrper  wliatever,  ^' Obey  your  tyrant;  his  rights  are 
oanded  on  force,  and  yonr  obligation  to  him  on  your  weakness/'  No;  there 
uinot  be  troth  in  a  doctrine  that  would  efface  from  onr  history  one  of  its 
vightest  pages,  that  would  entail  disgrace  upon  a  nation  taking  up  aims  to 
xpel  an  usurper,  straggling  for  its  independence  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
nd  finally  overthrowing  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  If  Napoleon  had  succeeded 
D  establishipff  his  power  amongst  us,  the  Spanish  nation  would  still  have  main- 
ained  the  ri^t  on  account  of  which  it  revolted  in  1808 ;  victory  could  not 
ittve  rendered  usurpation  le^timate.  The  victims  of  the  second  of  May  did 
lot  legalise  the  command  of  Murat;  and  had  even  eveiy  corner  of  the  penin- 
«la  been  made  a  theatre  of  horrors  similar  to  those  witnessed  on  the  Frado, 
he  blood  of  martyred  patriots,  covering  the  usurper  and  his  satellites  with 
tverlasting  infamy,  would  only  have  confirmed  the  sacred  right  of  revolting  in 
lefence  of  the  throne,  of  national  independence.  We  must  repeat  it :  the 
imple  fact  does  not  create  a  right,  either  in  private  or  public  affairs ;  and  so 
oon  as  such  a  principle  is  acknowledged,  eveiy  idea  of  reason  and  justice 
lisappears  from  tne  world.  Those  who  may  have  wished  to  flatter  governments 
rith  so  fatal  a  doctrine,  were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  very  way  to  ruin 
hem,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  usurpation  and  insurrection.  What  will  be  safe 
tere  below  if  we  admit  the  principle,  that  success  insures  justice,  and  that  the 
onqueror  is  always  the  rightful  ruler  t  Is  not  this  throwing  open  a  wide  sate 
o  ambition,  and  to  every  crime  ?  Is  it  not  exciting  men  to  forget  every  idea 
»f  right,  reason,  and  justice,  to  acknowledge  no  other  rule  than  brote  force  ? 
lovernments  protected  by  so  strange  a  doctrine  would  assuredly  owe  little 
^titude  to  their  protectors :  this,  in  fact,  is  no  defence ;  it  is  an  insult ;  it  is 
Qore  of  a  cruel  sarcasm  than  an  apology.  To  what,  indeed,  does  it  amount, 
kttd  how  would  this  doctrine  sound  ?  Why,  as  follows :  ^'  People,  obey  him 
rho  commands  you ;  you  say  his  authority  is  usurped ;  we  do  not  deny  it;  but, 
»y  the  very  fiact  of  his  having  attained  his  end,  the  usurper  has  acquired  a 
ight.  He  is,  indeed,  a  robber  who  has  attacked  you  on  the  highway ;  he  has 
(tolen  your  money ;  but,  by  the  mere  fact  of  your  not  being  able  to  resist  him, 
Ad  being  forced  to  deliver  to  him  your  purse,  now  that  he  is  possessed  of  it, 
rou  ought  to  respect  this  money  as  an  inviolable  property :  such  is  your  duty, 
t  is  a  robbery ;  but  this  robbery  being  a  contummcUed  actj  you  cannot  now 


ibtain  redress  for  it. 


In  this  point  of  view  the  doctrine  of  eonwmmated  facU  appears  so  much 
ipposed  to  generally  received  ideas,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  seriously 
kCoept  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  obedience,  even  to  an 
Qegitimate  government,  is  to  be  recommended ;  when,  for  instance,  we  foresee 
hat  resistance  would  be  useless,  that  it  would  only  lead  to  new  disorders,  and 
o  a  greater  effusion  of  blood :  but  in  recommending  prudence  to  the  people, 
at  us  not  disguise  it  under  false  doctrines — ^let  us  beware  of  calming  the 
juwperation  of  misfortune  by  circulating  errors  subversive  of  all  governments, 
if  all  society.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  powers,  even  tne  most  ille- 
jitimate,  have  a  truer  instinct  than  that  manifested  by  the  maintenance  of  such 
aaxims.  All  powers  in  the  first  moment  of  their  existence,  before  commencing 
heir  operations,  before  proceeding  to  one  single  act,  proclaim  their  legitimacy. 
liey  seek  it  in  right  divine  and  human,  they  establish  it  upon  birth  or  election, 
hey  derive  it  from  historical  titles,  or  the  sudden  development  of  extraordinary 
vents ;  but  all  tends  to  the  same  point,  the  pretension  to  legitimacy.  They 
lever  speak  of  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence ;  frt}m  the  instinct  that  prompts 
heir  own  preservation  they  learn  better  than  to  rely  upon  such  ffrounds,  since 
0  do  so  would  be  to  annihilate  their  authority,  to  destroy  their  prestige,  to 
noonrage  revolt;  in  a  word,  to  commit  self-destruction.  We  have  heve  the 
Boal  explicit  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  we  are  combating,  for  the  moat 
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•hamelesfl  tunrpen  haye  more  respoet  for  good  sense  and  the  pnUie  to^ 
soienoe. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doctrines  the  most  erroneons  Msame  s  reSL  tt 
gentleness  and  Christian  meekness.  We  must  overthrow  the  argtunents  thift 
might  be  employed  against  us,  by  the  advocates  of  blind  submianon  lo  uj 
power  that  happens  to  be  established.  ''The  Scriptures/'  they  will  wsj, 
^'prescribe  to  us  obedience  to  the  authorities,  without  any  distinction;  the 
Christian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  make  any  distinction,  but  submit  with  resign 
nation  to  such  as  he  finds  established."  In  reply  to  this  objeotion,  I  see  the 
following  very  decisive  answers.  1.  Illegitimate  authority  is  no  anthority  it 
all ;  the  idea  of  power  involves  the  idea  of  right,  without  which  it  is  mere  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  force.  When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  prescribe  obedienoe 
to  the  authorities,  it  is  the  lawful  authorities  that  are  implied.  2.  The  siered 
text,  in  enjoining  us  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  tells  us  that  it  is  ordained  bj 
GK)d  Himself,  that  it  is  the  minister  of  Qod  Himself;  and  it  is  evident  thit 
usurpation  is  never  invested  with  so  high  a  character.  The  usurper  is  perhaps 
the  instrument  of  Providence,  the  tcowrge  of  Heaven^  as  Attila  designated  him- 
self, but  not  the  minister  of  Grod.  3.  The  sacred  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  in  the  same  way  as  they  prescribe 
it  to  the  slave  in  relation  to  his  master.  But  what  sort  of  masters  are  here 
implied  ?  Evidently  such  as  exercised  a  legitimate  dominion,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  the  time,  conformable  to  the  prevailing  laws  and  customs;  otherwise 
the  Scriptures  would  require  obedience  from  such  slaves  as  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  an  abuse  of  power.  Hence,  as  the  obedience  to  masters  prescribed 
by  the  Scriptures  does  not  deprive  the  slave  unjustly  retained  in  servitude  of 
his  right,  so  also  the  obedience  due  to  the  established  authorities  should  be 
restricted  to  the  lawful  authorities,  and  to-  cases  in  which  prudence  would 
dictate  it  in  order  to  avoid  commotion  and  scandal. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  mere  defouUo  government,  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians  has  been  sometimes  alleged.  '^  They  submitted,"  it  is  said, 
^'  to  the  constituted  authorities  without  even  inquiring  whether  they  were  legi- 
timate or  not.  At  this  epoch  usurpations  were  frequent,  the  imperial  throne 
was  established  by  force,  its  occupants  one  after  another  owed  their  elevation 
to  military  insurrection,  and  to  the  assassination  of  their  predecessors.  We 
find,  nevertheless,  that  Christians  never  meddled  with  the  question  of  legi- 
timacy; they  respected  the  established  power,  and  this  power  failing,  they 
submitted  without  murmuring  to  the  new  tyrant  who  had  usurped  the  throne.'' 
This  argument,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  very  plausible,  and  presents  at  first  sight 
a  serious  difficulty;  a  few  reflections,  however,  suffice  to  show  its  extreme 
futility.  In  order  that  an  insurrection  against  an  unlawful  power  may  be 
legitimate  and  prudent,  those  who  undertake  to  overturn  it  should  be  sure  of 
its  illegitimacy,  should  have  in  view  the  substitution  of  a  lawful  power,  and 
should  count  besides  on  the  probability  of  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  If 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  insurrection  has  no  object ;  it  is  a  mere 
fruitless  attempt,  an  impotent  revenge,  which,  instead  of  beiuff  useful  to  society, 
only  causes  bloodshed,  only  irritates  the  power  attacked,  and  can  have  in  con- 
sequence no  other  effect  than  to  increase  oppression  and  tyranny. 

None  of  the  conditions  here  mentioned  were  in  existence  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of;  all  that  upright  men  could  do  was  quietly  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  fervent  prayer  to  implore  the 
Almighty  to  take  compassion  on  mankind. 

When  every  thing  was  decided  by  force  of  arms,  who  could  say  whether  such 
or  such  an  emperor  was  lawfully  established  ?  Upon  what  rules  was  the  impe- 
rial succession  established?  Where  was  legitimacy  to  be  substituted  for 
illegitimacy  1    Amongst  the  Romans — those  vile^  degraded  beingSi  kissing  the 
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of  the  first  tjnnt  who  offered  ikem/bod  and  ffama  f  In  the  worthless 
osterity  of  those  iUustrious  patricians  who  formerlj  gave  kws  to  tho  universe  ? 
P'as  it  Tested  in  the  sons  or  in  the  family  of  some  assassinated  emperor,  when 
lie  laws  had  not  established  hereditary  succession,  when  the  sceptre  of  the 
mpire  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  legions,  when  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
mperor,  the  victim  of  usurpation,  had  been  himself  merely  a  usurper,  who 
ad  mounted  to  the  throne  over  the  corpse  of  his  rival  ?  Did  it  exist  in  the 
Dcient  rights  of  those  conquered  nations  now  reduced  to  simple  dependencies 
f  the  empire,  divested  of  all  national  spirit,  having  even  lost  the  recollection 
f  their  former  condition,  without  a  thought  capable  of  conducting  them  in  the 
^ork  of  their  emancipation,  and  destitute  of  resources  against  the  colossal  force 
f  their  masters  ?  What  object  could  any  one  have,  under  such  circumstances, 
1  making  attempts  against  the  established  government  ?  When  the  legions 
added  the  fate  of  the  world,  alternately  elevating  and  assassinating  their 
lasters,  what  could  or  what  ought  the  Christian  to  do  ?  The  disciple  of  a  Ood 
f  peace  and  love,  he  could  not  take  part  in  criminal  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
unult ;  authority  was  tottering  and  uncertain ;  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
'hether  it  was  legitimate  or  not ;  it  only  remained  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
ower  generally  acknowledged,  and  at  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  changes,  at 
iiat  time  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  to  yield  the  same  obedience  to  the  newly- 
stablished  government. 
The  interference  of  Christians  in  political  disputes  would  only  have  served 

>  bring  into  disrepute  the  holy  religion  they  professed^  it  would  have  given  to 
hilosophers  and  idolaters  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  catalogue  of  black 
alomnies  which  they  everywhere  brought  against  the  faith.  Public  report 
ocused  Catholicity  of  being  subversive  of  governments ;  Christians  would  have 
amished  a  pretext  for  extending  and  accrediting  this  unfounded  report,  the 
atred  of  governments  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  rigors  of  persecution 

0  cruelly  exercised  against  the  disciples  of  the  cross  would  have  been  increased. 
[as  this  state  of  things  ever  existed  but  once,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
imes  ?  And  could  the  conduct  of  the  first  Christians  in  this  respect  be  made 
mle  for  the  Spaniards,  for  instance,  at  the  time  they  resisted  the  usurpation 

f  Bonaparte  ?  Or  could  it  be  imitated  by  any  other  people  in  similar  circum- 
tances  ?  Or  will  it  be  received  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  every  kind  of 
mrpation  ?    No;  man,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 

>  be  a  man,  to  have  his  rights,  and  he  acts  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  when- 
ver,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  he  attempts  to  maintain  these 
itfhts  with  fearless  intrepidity. 

jDon  Felix  Amat,  Archbishop  of  Palmyra,  in  his  posthumous  work  entitled 
dea  of  the  ChurcJi  Militant,  makes  use  of  these  words :  ''Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
lain  and  expressive  answer.  Render  to  Ccesar  the  thingi  that  are  Ccetar^ij  has 
nfficiently  established,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  government's  existence  is  suffi- 
ient  for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  it."  What  I  have  already 
dvanced  is  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion  ] 
nd,  as  I  intend  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  investigate  more  attentively  this 
athor's  opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  he  supports  it,  I  shall  not  now 
ttempt  to  enter  upon  its  refutation.  I  will,  nevertheless,  make  one  observa- 
kxn,  which  occurred  to  me  on  reading  the  passages  in  which  the  Archbishop 
f  Palmyra  developes  it.  His  work  was  forbidden  at  Kome;  and  whatever 
laj  have  been  the  motives  for  such  a  prohibition,  we  may  rest  assured  that, 

1  the  case  of  a  book  advocating  such  doctrines,  every  man  who  is  jealous  of 
jfl  rights  might  acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

As  the  opportunity  is  favorable,  we  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  conaum" 
ViUtdfact^  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  under  discussion. 
Tomummated  implies  something  perfect  in  its  kind ;  hence  an  act  is  consom- 
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mated  when  it  has  attained  its  completion.  This  worj,  applied  to  oriMei,  ii 
opposed  to  mere  attempt  We  say  an  attempt  at  robbery,  mmder,  or  inoa, 
when  the  undertaking  to  commit  these  crimes  has  been  manifested  by  ecMiieaet; 
for  instance,  the  lock  of  a  door  has  been  broken,  an  attack  has  been  made  with 
a  murderous  weapon,  combustible  matter  has  been  ignited— bat  tbe  erime  is 
not  said  to  be  consummated  till  the  robbery,  murder,  or  arson  has  aetoally  been 
committed.  Hence,  in  a  political  and  social  sense,  we  designate  commtmmaki 
/acts  an  usurpation,  completely  overthrowing  the  legitimate  powor,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  usurper  is  already  substituted  in  its  place ;  a  measiiie  eie- 
cuted  in  all  its  points ;  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  regular  clergy  in  Spaia, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  to  the  treasury ;  a  reyolution  which  has 
been  triumphant,  and  which  has  entirely  disposed  of  a  country,  as  was  tbe 
case  with  our  American  possessions. 

From  this  explanation,  we  see  clearly  that  a  fi^t  does  not,  by  being  eonmtm 
mated,  change  its  nature ;  it  still  remains  a  simple  fact — just  or  unjust^  legil 
or  illegal — as  it  was  before.  The  most  horrible  outrages  may  also  be  termed 
eonmmmated  facts ;  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  cease  to  deserve  disgrmoe  and 
punishment. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  continually  uttered  by  some 
men  ?  '<  We  must  respect  consummated  facts ;  we  must  always  accept  con- 
summated facts ;  it  is  folly  to  resist  consummated  facts ;  it  is  a  wise  policy  that 
yields  to  consummated  facts."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  all  those  who 
establish  these  maxims,  profess  the  fatal  doctrines  to  which  they  give  rise. 
We  often  admit  principles,  the  consequences  of  which  we  reject ;  and  point  out 
a  certain  lino  of  conduct  as  right,  without  attending  to  the  abominable  maxims 
in  which  it  originates.  In  human  affairs,  good  and  evil,  error  and  toith  are 
so  narrowly  separated,  and  prudence  so  closely  borders  on  culpable  timidity, 
that  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  reason  and  the  eternal  principles  of  sound  morality. 
If  respect  for  consummated  facts  is  mentioned,  perverse  men  immediately 
include  in  it  the  sanctioning  of  crime,  the  spoils  of  plunder  secured  to  the 
robber,  no  hope  of  restitution  left  to  the  victims,  and  a  gag  put  upon  their 
mouths,  to  stifle  their  complaints.  Others,  I  am  aware,  have  no  such  design 
in  making  use  of  these  words,  but  are  the  dupes  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  arising 
from  their  not  having  distinguished  between  moral  principles  and  public  expe- 
diency. On  this  point,  therefore,  we  must  distinguish  and  define,  which  I  will 
do  in  a  few  words. 

The  simple  consummation  of  a  fact  does  not  render  it  legitimate ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  worthy  of  respect.  The  robber  who 
has  stolen  does  not  acquire  a  right  to  the  thing  stolen ;  the  incendiary  who 
reduces  a  house  to  ashes  is  no  less  deserving  of  punishment,  of  beingforeed  to 
make  reparation,  than  if  he  had  been  arrested  in  the  attempt.  This  is  so 
evident  and  clear,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.  To  assert  the  contrary, 
is  to  become  the  enemy  of  all  morality,  of  all  justice,  of  all  right;  and  to  pro- 
claim the  exclusive  rule  of  force  and  cunning.  Consummated  facts,  apper- 
taining to  social  and  political  order,  do  not  change  their  nature ;  the  usurper, 
who  seises  upon  the  crown  of  his  lawful  predecessor ;  the  conqueror,  who,  by 
mere  force  of  arms,  has  subdued  a  nation,  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to 
its  possession ;  the  government,  which  by  gross  iniquities  has  despoiled  entire 
classes  of  citizens,  exacted  undue  contributions,  abolished  legitimate  rights, 
cannot  justify  its  acts  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  sufficient  strengw  to 
execute  these  iniquities.  That  is  equally  evident ;  and  if  there  is  here  any 
difference  at  all,  the  crime  is  only  the  greater,  from  the  greater  mvity  and 
extent  of  Uie  wrongs  committed,  and  of  the  scandal  given  to  the  public.    Such 
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e  the  principlee  of  sound  morality — ^indiyidiial  moralitj;  social  morality; 
orality  of  the  whole  human  race;  immutable,  eternal  morality. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  public  expediency.  In  some  instanoesi 
oonsummated  fact,  in  spite  of  all  its  injustice,  idl  its  immorality  and  atrocity, 
onires  such  an  ascendency,  that  by  not  accepting  it,  or  by  being  determine 
aestroy  it,  we  should  let  loose  a  train  of  troubles  and  commotions,  and  per- 
ips  without  effect.     Every  government  is  bound  to  respect  justice,  and  to  act 

such  a  manner  that  its  subjects  may  also  respect  it ;  but  it  should  not  com- 
and  what  will  not  be  obeyed|  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  enforcing 
«dienee.  In  such  a  case,  we  should  not  commit  an  injustice  by  not  attacking 
lO  illegal  interests,  or  by  not  endeavoring  to  obtain  redress  for  the  victims ; 
6  government,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who,  beholding 
bbers  loaded  with  the  firuit  of  their  theft,  is  without  the  means  of  forcing 
em  to  make  restitution.     If  you  suppose  an  impossibility,  what  does  it  avau 

say  that  the  government  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  a  defender  of  all 
g^timate  interests  ?  No  one  is  bound  to  impossibilities. 
Observe,  also,  that  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  a  physical  impossibility, 
it  also  to  a  moral  one.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  government  possesses  the 
aterial  means  of  obtaining  reparation,  a  moral  impossibility  will  be  consti- 
ted,  when  the  emplojring  of  those  means  would  cause  serious  difficulties  to 
e  state,  endanger  the  .public  peace,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  future  insurrection, 
rder  and  public  interest  require  the  preference,  for  these  are  the  primary 
ijects  of  all  government ;  consequently,  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
ithout  endangering  them,  ought  to  be  considered  as  impossible.  The  appli- 
tion  of  these  doctrines  will  always  be  a  question  of  prudence,  that  cannot  be 
.bjected  to  any  general  rule.  Depending  as  it  doei  upon  a  thousand  circum- 
ances,  it  cannot  be  decided  upon  abstract  principles;  but  by  the  consideration 
'  existing  facts,  duly  appreciated  and  considered  by  political  tact.  Such  is 
;a  case  of  the  respect  due  to  oonsummated  facts;  the  injustice  of  these  facts 
apparent;  but  we  must  not  overlook  their  force.  Not  to  attack  them  is  not, 
Nsessarily,  to  sanction  them.  The  legislator  is  bound  to  diminish  the  evil  as 
r  as  possible ;  but  not  to  risk  an  aggravation  of  it  by  attempting  an  imprao- 
sable  reparation.  As  it  is  particularly  injurious  to  society  for  great  interests 
remain  insecure,  and  uncertain  for  the  fdture,  just  means  must  be  adopted, 
liich,  without  occasioning  complicity  in  the  evil,  may  prevent  the  dangers  of 
doubtful  situation,  resulting  from  injustice  itself.  A  just  policy  does  not 
notion  injustice ;  but  a  wise  policy  never  despises  the  importance  of  estab- 
ihed  facts.  If  such  facts  exist,  and  appear  indestructible,  it  tolerates  them ; 
It  without  affording  them  the  sanction  of  its  participation  or  approval, 
etinff  with  dignity,  it  makes  the  best  of  difficulties ;  and  in  some  sort  allies 
.6  pnnciples  of  eternal  justice  with  the  views  of  public  expediency.  We  have 
very  striking  case  in  point,  which  will  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  pos- 
Ue  liffht.  After  the  great  evils,  and  the  enormous  acts  of  injustice  perpe- 
ated  during  the  French  Revolution,  what  possibility  was  there  of  malnnff  a 
mplete  reparation  ?  In  1814,  could  every  thing  be  restored  to  the  position 
.  irhich  it  stood  in  1789  ?  The  throne  overturned,  all  social  distinctions 
veiled,  and  property  broken  up ;  who  could  reconstruct  the  ancient  social 
liioe  ?    No  one. 

Such  is  the  respect  to  be  entertained  for  oonsummated  facts,  which  might 
I  more  properly  termed  indeUrudible  ones.  To  illustrate  my  idea  still  further, 
will  give  it  a  very  simple  exemplification.  A  proprietor,  driven  from  his 
MsesBions  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  has  not  the  means  of  repossessing  himself 
!  them.  He  has  neither  wmth  nor  influence ;  and  his  spoliator  abounds  in 
ith.  If  he  have  reoourse  to  force,  he  will  be  vanquished;  if  to  the  tribonal, 
» will  lose  his  cause;  whi^  therelinrei  is  he  to  dof    To  n^tiate  for  an 
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aocommodation,  to  obtain  what  he  can,  and  be  resigned  to  hit  ftte.  TUs  ii 
all  that  can  be  said ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  such  are  the  prineiplM  adiqilei 
by  governments.  History  and  experience  teach  us,  that  oonsamniated  freti 
are  respected  when  they  are  indestmctible ;  that  is^  when  they  poeaeoB  in  tliai> 
selves  sufficient  force  to  make  them  rejected ;  in  any  other  ease,  they  am  not 
BO.  And  nothing  is  more  natural.  Whatever  is  not  founded  uposk  iighl»  en 
only  be  maintained  by  force.  (32) 


CHAPTER  LVL 

HOW  THE  CIVIL  POWER  MAY  BE  LAWFULLY  REBISTEa 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters  it  foUowB,  that  it  k 
allowable  to  resbt  illegitimate  power  by  force.  The  Catholic  religion  does  not 
enjoin  obedience  to  governments  existing  merely  de  facto;  for  morality  does  not 
admit  a  mere  fact,  unsupported  by  right  and  justice.  However,  when  power 
is  in  itself  lawful^  but  in  its  exercise  tyranniciily  does  our  religion  prohibit^  in 
every  instance,  resistance  by  physical  force ;  so  that  not  to  resist  at  all,  fonns 
a  part  of  her  dogmas  ?  Is  insurrection  never  allowable,  in  any  suppositioni  for 
any  motive  ?  Although  I  have  already  eliminated  many  questions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  here  a  fresh  distinction,  in  order  to  fix  exactly  the  point  at  whioh 
doffma  ends,  and  opinions  begin.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  no  right  to  kill  a  tyrant  on  his  own  authority.  The  Council  of 
Constance,  in  its  I5th  session,  condemned  the  following  proposition  as  heretical: 
^'  Any  vassal  or  subject  may  and  should,  lawfully  and  meritoriously,  kill  any 
tyrant.  He  may  even,  for  this  purpose,  avail  himself  of  ambushes,  and  wily 
expressions  of  affection  or  adulation ;  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  pact  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  tyrant ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  or  order  of  any 
judge.''  ''Quilibet  tyrannus  potest  et  debet  licite  et  meritorie  oocidi  per 
quemcumque  vassallum  suum  vel  subditum,  etiam  per  clanculares  insidias,  et 
sub  tiles  blanditias  vel  adulationes,  non  obstante  quocumque  prasstito  juramento, 
seu  confooderatione  factis  cum  eo,  non  expectata  sententia  vel  mandjito  judicis 
cujuscumque.'' 

But  does  this  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  constitute  a  prohibition 
of  every  kind  of  insurrection?  No;  it  speaks  of  the  murder  of  a  tyrant  by 
any  particular  individual ;  but  every  case  of  resistance  is  not  maintaiiied  by  a 
single  individual ;  neither  is  it  the  aim  of  every  insurrection  to  destroy  a  tyrant 
This  doctrine  only  serves  to  prevent  murder,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  would 
overwhelm  society  if  it  were  established  that  any  individual  had  a  right  of  his 
own  authority  to  kill  the  supreme  ruler.  Who  will  venture  to  accuse  this 
doctrine  of  being  favorable  to  tyranny  ?  The  liberty  of  the  people  should  not 
be  based  upon  the  horrid  right  of  assassination )  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
society  should  not  be  confided  to  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic.  The  attributes  of 
public  power  are  so  extensive  and  various,  that  their  exercise  must  necessarily 
and  frequently  inconvenience  some  individuals.  Man,  inclined  to  eztrepes 
and  revenge,  easily  enlarges  upon  the  grievances  which  he  suffers  ]  pywS^g 
from  a  particular  to  a  general,  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  those  who  injure  or 
oppose  him  as  villains.  At  the  slightest  shock  which  he  receives  from  govern- 
ment, he  cries  out  that  tyranny  is  insupportable ;  the  act  of  arbitrary  power, 
real  or  imaginary,  committed  against  him,  becomes,  in  his  mouth,  one  of  the 
many  iniquities  perpetrated,  or  the  commencement  of  those  that  are  to  be. 
Grant,  therefore,  to  the  individual  the  right  of  killing  a  tyrant;  proclaim  to  the 
people  that,  to  render  such  an  act  lawful  and  meritorious,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  sentenoe,  or  any  judicial  condemnation;  and  from  that  time  this  hootriUa 
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srime  will  become  frequent.  The  wisest,  the  jostest  kings  wiU  faU'yiotims  to 
dlie  parricidal  daeger,  or  the  poisoned  cup.  You  will  have  furnished  no  gua- 
nntee  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  you  will  have  exposed  the  dearest 
interests  of  society  tp  dreadful  hazards. 

The  Catholic  Church,  by  this  solemn  declaration,  has  conferred  an  immense 
service  on  humanity.  The  violent  death  of  him  who  holds  the  supreme  power 
seldom  happens  without  causing  bloodshed  and  great  commotion.  It  provokes 
DBieasures  of  suspicious  precaution,  easily  converted  into  tyranny.  It  follows, 
then,  that  any  crime  instigated  by  excessive  hatred  of  tyranny  contributes  to 
Bstablish  it  in  a  form  still  more  absolute  and  cruel.  Modem  nations  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  having  established  this  sacred  and 
saving  principle.  A  person  must  be  possessed  of  very  mean  sentiments,  or  very 
ferocious  instincts,  not  to  appreciate  it,  or  to  regret  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  barbarian  monarchy.  We  have  seen,  and  we  still  see, 
powerful  nations  delivered  up  to  dreadful  troubles,  by  the  neglect  of  this 
Catholic  maxim.  The  history  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  experience 
of  this,  prove  that  this  august  precept  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  people 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them.  In  it  we  find  no 
flattery  for  kinss ;  for  they  are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  it ;  it  is  a  general 
proposition,  including  all  others,  whatever  be  their  titles,  who  exercise  supreme 
authority,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  from  the  Russian  autocrat  to 
the  most  democratical  republic. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  modem  constitutions,  proceeding  from  the 
bosom  of  revolutions,  have  universally  rendered  a  solemn  homage  to  this 
Catholic  maxim ;  they  have  declared  the  person  of  the  monarch  mcrtd  and 
mvioiabie.  What  does  this  mean,  but  that  this  person  should  be  placed  under 
an  impenetrable  safeguard  ?  You  reproach  the  Catholic  Church  with  placing 
a  sort  of  shield  before  the  person  of  kings,  and  yet  you  yourselves  declare  that 
person  inviolable.  The  anointing  of  kings  you  ridicule,  and  yet  you  yourself 
declare  that  the  king  is  sacred.  Since  you  are  forced  to  imitate  the  Church, 
her  dogmas  and  her  discipline  must  have  contained  an  eternal  truth,  and  high 
political  principles;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  you  represent  as  the 
work  of  the  will  of  man  what  she  esteems  the  work  of  the  will  of  God.  But 
if  supreme  power  makes  a  scandalous  abuse  of  its  faculties,  if  it  outsteps  its 
just  bounds,  if  it  tramples  under  foot  fundamental  laws,  if  it  persecutes  reli- 
gion, cormpts  morality,  outrages  public  dignity,  attacks  the  honor  of  citizens, 
exacts  illegal' and  disproportionate  contributions,  alienates  national  property, 
dismembers  provinces,  inflicts  death  and  ignominy  upon  the  people :  in  such 
eases,  does  Catholicity  also  prescribe  obedience?  does  it  forbid  resistance? 
does  it  command  subjects  to  remain  tranquil,  like  a  lamb  in  the  claws  of  a  wild 
beast  ?  May  there  not  exist,  either  in  an  individual,  or  in  the  principal  bodies, 
or  in  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society,  or  in  the  entire  mass  of  the 
nation,  somewhere,  in  fine,  the  right  of  opposing,  of  resisting,  after  all  means 
of  mildness,  representation,  counsel,  and  entreatv  have  failed  ?  In  such  dis- 
astrous circumstances,  does  the  Church  leave  the  people  without  hope^  and 
tyrants  without  restraint  ? 

In  such  extremities,  certain  veiy  renowned  theologians  think  that  resistance 
18  allowable ;  but  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  do  not  descend  to  these  details. 
The  Church  abstains  from  condemning  the  opposite  doctrines.  In  such  extreme 
eircumstances,  non-resistance  is  not  a  dogmatical  prescription.  The  Church 
has  never  taught  such  a  doctrine ;  if  any  one  will  maintain  that  she  has,  let  him 
brine  forward  a  decision  of  a  Council  or  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  that  effect. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  Suarez,  and  other  eminent  theo- 
logians, were  well  versed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  and  yet,  if  you  consult 
tteir  worksi  so  fiur  from  finding  this  dootrine  in  them^  you  will  find  {he  ct^^fo^diu^ 

4»  ID 
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one.  Now  the  Church  has  not  condemned  them,  she  has  not  oonfimnded 
with  those  seditious  writers  in  whom  Protestantism  aboundsi  nor  with  modon 
leYolutionists,  who  are  continually  disturbing  social  order.  Boasoet  and  oUmt 
authors  of  repute  differ  from  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmin,  Suarei ;  and  this  girei 
eredit  to  the  opposite  opinion,  but  does  not  convert  it  into  a  dognuu  Upos 
certain  points  of  the  highest  import,  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Meaux  suffered  contradiction ;  and  we  know  that  upon  this  case  of  an  exeoi 
of  tyranny,  the  Pope  at  another  period  was  acknowledged  to  pooaoaB  faooltiei 
which  Bossuet  refuses  him. 

The  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  in  his  impotent  and  obstinate  lesiatance  to  the 
Holy  see,  adduced  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  and  those  of  some  other  theo- 
logians, pretending  that  to  condemn  his  own  works  was  to  condemn  sehoob 
hitherto  held  irreproachable.  (^Affaires  de  Rome,)  The  Abb^  GTerbet,  in  his 
excellent  refutation  of  M.  de  Lamennais,  after  having  very  judiciously  remarked, 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  object  in  reproving  modem  doctrines  was,  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  errors  of  Wickliffe,  observes,  at  the  epoch  of  this  here- 
siarch's  condemnation,  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  other  theologiani 
were  well  known,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  one  believed  that  they  were 
included  in  the  condemnation.  The  excellent  author  of  this  refutation  deemed 
this  sufficient  to  deprive  M.  de  Lamennais  of  the  shield  under  which  he  sought 
to  defend  and  cover  his  apostacy ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  abstains  from  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  doctrines.  In  fact,  this  reflection  alone  is 
Bidficient  to  convince  any  judicious  man  that  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  de  Lamennais.  It  may,  however,  be  nseful  to 
ffive  in  few  words  a  comparison  of  the  two  doctrines.  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  these  matters,  it  is  very  proper  to  know,  not  only  that  these  doctrines  differ, 
but  likewise  wherein  they  differ.  M.  de  Lamennais'  theory  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  terms :  A  natural  equality  among  men,  and,  as  necessary  oonae- 
quences,  1.  Equality  of  rights,  political  rights  included;  2.  The  injustice  of 
every  social  and  political  organisation  not  establishing  this  equality  completely, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe  and  in  the  whole  universe ;  3.  Expediency  and  legi- 
timacy of  insurrection,  to  destroy  governments,  and  change  social  organization; 
4.  Abolition  of  all  government,  as  the  object  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

The  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  same  points  may  be  thus  expressed :  A 
natural  equality  among  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  essential  equality,  but  exclusive 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  gifts — an  equality  among  men  in  the  eyes 
of  God — an  equality  in  their  destination,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  created  to 
enjoy  God — an  equality  of  means,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  redeemed  by  Christi 
And  may  all  receive  His  grace ;  but  exclusive  of  the  inequalities  which  it  may 
please  God  to  establish  by  gifts  of  grace  and  glory.  1.  An  equality  of  wdal 
and  political  rights.  According  to  the  holy  doctor,  such  an  equality  is  impos- 
sible. He  rather  supports  the  utility  and  legitimacy  of  certain  hierarchies; 
the  respect  due  to  those  established  by  law ;  the  necessity  of  there  being  some 
to  command  and  others  to  obey ;  the  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  country,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government ;  the  preference 
for  monarchical  governments.  2.  The  injtistice  of  every  social  and  political 
organization  not  establishing  a  complete  equality.  St.  Thomas  looks  upon  this 
as  an  error  opposed  to  reason  and  to  faith.  Nay,  more ;  not  only  is  it  true  that 
the  inequality  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of  man  and  of  society  is  an  effect 
and  punishment  of  original  sin,  in  as  far  as  it  entails  upon  man  injury  or  incon- 
venience ;  but,  according  to  the  holy  Doctor,  this  inequality  would  have  existed 
among  men  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  3.  Expediency  and  legitima^  of 
uuurrection,  to  destroy  governments^  and  to  change  the  social  organusation.  An 
enoneoos  and  fatal  opinion.    We  ooght  to  submit  to  legitimate  govemnifints; 
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H  is  expedient  even  to  tolerate  sach  as  make  an  improper  use  of  their  power; 
we  must  exhaust  ev^y  means  of  entreaty,  of  counsel  and  representation,  before 
ive  have  recourse  to  others.  We  can  only  appeal  to  force  in  the  greatest 
extremities,  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  under  many  restrictions,  as  will 
be  seen  elsewhere.  4.  Abdiiian  of  aU  government^  at  the  object  of  the  progren 
if  the  hwmin  race.  An  absurd  proposition — a  dream  that  cannot  be  realized. 
Fhe  necessity  of  government  in  every  society ;  arguments  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  man ;  analogies  ^m  the  human  body,  from  the  very  order  of  the 
universe ;  the  existence  of  government  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Such  are 
^e  doctrines  of  De  Lamennais  and  St.  Thomas  respectively.  Let  the  reader 
sompare  them,  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  adduce  the  words  of  the  holy  Doctor — they  would  fill  the 
rolume.  Should  any  reader  wish  to  consult  them  himself,  let  him  read,  in 
iddition  to  the  passages  inserted  in  this  work,  the  whole  treatise,  De  Reyimine 
[\weipum,  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  those  passages 
>f  the  Summa  in  which  the  holy  Doctor  treats  of  the  soul,  of  the  creation  of 
man,  of  the  state  of  innocence,  of  the  angels  and  of  their  hierarchy,  of  original 
lin  and  its  effects,  and,  above  all,  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Laws  and  that  on 
Justice,  in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  right  of  propertv  and  of 
inflicting  punishments.  After  that  he  will  be  convin^  of  the  truth  of  what 
[  have  just  advanced ;  he  will  then  see  the  injustice  of  M.  de  Lamennais  in 
ftttempting  to  make  the  illustrious  writers  and  saints  venerated  on  our  altars 
the  accomplices  of  his  apostacy.  In  grave  and  delicate  matters  confusion  pro- 
laces  error,  the  enemies  of  truth  are  interested  in  spreading  darkness,  in 
astablishing  general  and  vague  propositions  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. They  seek  with  anxiety  a  text  favorable  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
interpretations  that  are  possible,  and  proudly  exclaim,  *'  How  unjust  it  is  in 
Jim  to  condemn  us ;  what  we  maintain  was  asserted  centuries  ago,  by  the  most 
respected  and  celebrated  writers."  The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  must  have  reck- 
oned in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  to  think  of  making 
them  believe  that  there  was  no  honest  man  to  be  found  at  Rome  capable  of 
informing  the  Pope,  that  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  apostle  of  revo- 
laiion,  he  was  condemning  also  those  of  the  angel  of  the  schools,  and  other 
distinguished  theologians.  It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Lamennais  never  read 
the  authors  except  in  haste  and  in  fragments,  but  many  persons  at  Rome  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying  them. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  violent  declamations  of  Luther,  Z  win  dins,  Knox, 
Jmieu,  and  omer  leaders  of  Protestantism,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt 
against  princes ;  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  gross  and  violent  invectives  made 
088  of  by  these  sectaries  to  excite  the  multitude.  Catholics  look  upon  such 
extravagances  with  horror.  In  like  manner,  they  look  with  dread  upon  the 
anarchical  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  establishing  that  "  the  clauses  of  the  aocial 
eonbraet  are  so  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modi- 
fieaUon  of  them  would  render  them  vain  and  nuU;  so  that  every  one  then 
resumes  his  former  rights  and  regains  his  natural  liberty.  (^Contrat  Social^  1. 
i.  c.  6.)  The  doctrine  of  the  theologians  above  cited  does  not  contain  this 
froitful  germ  of  insurrection  and  disaster ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  found  timid  and  pusillanimous  in  the  last  extremities.  They  preach  up 
resignation,  patience,  and  longanimity ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  stop 
and  exclaim,  Enough.  If  they  do  not  advocate  insurrection,  they  do  not  pro- 
hibit it ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  require  them  to  teach  as  a  dogmatical  truth  the 
obligation  of  not  resisting  in  extreme  cases.  They  cannot  teach  the  people  to 
consider  as  a  dogma  what  they  do  not  acknowledge  as  such.  It  is  not  their 
finilt  if  the  tempest  burstSy  if  the  roaring  waves  arise;  no  other  hand  can 
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control  thorn  than  that  of  God,  who  rides  upon  the  north  wind  and  BponiM  witk 
the  tempest. 

For  many  centuries  there  has  been  inculcated  in  Enrope  a  dootrine  mack 
criticised  bj  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  interyenticm  of  the  PontifiBai 
authority  between  the  people  and  their  sovereigns.  This  doctrine  was  nolhnig 
less  than  Heaven  descending  as  an  arbiter  and  judge,  to  put  an  end  to  tb» 
disputes  of  the  earth. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  has  served'  as  a  wonderful  theme  to  tb» 
enemies  of  the  Church  to  create  alarm,  and  declaim  against  Rome;  bnt  thii 
power  is  no  less  an  historical  fact  and  a  social  phenomenon,  which  has  filled 
with  admiration  the  most  renowned  men  of  modem  times,  including  some  Pko- 
testants.  The  Scriptures  make  it  a  duty  for  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  efci 
when  they  are  oppressive  and  unjust.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  ii^ 
that  a  prince,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  wicked,  does  not  lose  his  authority 
over  his  subjects,  which  condemns  beforehand  the  errors  of  those  who  maki 
the  right  of  commanding  dependent  upon  the  sanctity  of  its  possessor.  Sock 
a  principle  is  anarchical,  and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  every  society. 
When  it  is  once  established,  power  remains  unsafe  and  tottering ;  every  du- 
turber  declares  all  those  divested  of  authority  whom  he  may  deem  culpable. 
But  our  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  opinion  of  theologians  cited 
by  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  error.  These  theologians  also  on  their  pari 
advocate  obedience  to  rulers,  even  though  they  be  oppressive  and  unjust ;  they 
also  condemn  insurrection,  when  founded  on  no  other  pretext  than  the  vices 
of  persons  exercising  supreme  power ;  they  do  not  admit  that  any  abuse  of 
power  justifies  resistance ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  they  impugn  the  sacred 
text  by  admitting  that  in  extreme  cases  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  barrier 
against  the  excesses  of  a  tyrant.  ''  If  governments  do  not  lose  their  power  by 
the  simple  fact  of  their  being  wicked,  how,''  it  will  be  said,  '^  can  we  conceive 
resistance  to  them  lawful  ?''  This  is  certainly  not  allowable,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  their  faculties ;  but  when  they  do  so,  their  com- 
mands, as  St.  Thomas  says,  are  rather  acts  of  violence  than  laws.  ^'  No  one 
has  the  right  of  judging  the  supreme  power."  This  is  true ;  but  above  this 
power  exist  the  principles  of  reason,  morality,  religion.  Power,  although 
supreme,  is  bound  to  the  execution  of  its  promises,  to  keep  its  oaths.  Society 
is  not  formed  upon  the  model  of  Rousseau's  ideal  contract ;  but  there  exist,  in 
certain  cases,  real  pacts  between  the  rulers  and  the  people,  to  which  both  are 
bound  to  adhere. 

In  the  celebrated  Catholic  Proclamation  to  his  pious  Majesty  Philip  the  Great, 
King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  the  Indies  by  the  Counsellors  and  the  Council 
of  One  Hundred  of  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  1640,  an  epoch  so  profoundly  reli- 
gious that  the  Counsellors  quote,  as  a  high  title  of  glory,  the  zeal  of  the  Cata- 
loniansfor  the  Catholic  faith,  the  devotion  of  the  Catalonians  to  our  lady  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  most  holy  Sacrament ; — at  that  time,  which  pride  and 
ignorance  have  so  often  taxed  with  fanaticism,  these  counsellors  said  to  the 
king,  ^^  Besides  civil  obli^tion,  the  customs,  constitutions,  and  acts  of  the 
court  of  Catalonia  are  binding  on  conscience,  and  to  violate  them  would  be  a 
mortal  sin ;  for  the  prince  has  no  right  to  annul  a  contract ;  it  is  made  freely, 
but  cannot  be  revoked  without  injustice.  If  a  contract  is  not  subject  to  the 
civil  law,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  reason ;  and  although  the  prince  nuy  be 
the  master  of  the  laws,  the  contracts  he  makes  with  his  vassals  are  inviolaUe, 
for  in  making  them  he  is  a  mere  individual,  and  the  vassal  acquires  a  right 
equal  to  his.  A  contract,  in  fine,  should  be  made  between  equals.  Hence,  as 
the  vassal  cannot  be  unfaithful  to  his  lord,  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  promise  he  has  made  by  solemn  engagement ;  and  indeed,  the 
rupture  of  a  pact  ought  least  of  all  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  prinoe.    If 
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the  word  of  a  king  is  law^  that  word  given  in  a  solemn  contract  is  still  more 
binding.  (^Ckuholic  Proclamatixm^  sect.  27.)  The  courtiers  urged  the  monarch 
to  measures  of  coercion  to  reduce  the  Catalonians  to  submission ;  the  Castilian 
army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  principality.  In  this  extremity,  after 
exhausting  all  means  of  representation  and  entreaty,  the  counsellors  thus 
expressed  themselves :  '^  Finally,  men  who  have  vowed  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  the  Catalonians  have  been  so  successful  in  their  continual  persuasions, 
that  the  uprightness  and  equity  of  your  majesty  have  been  turned  from  the 
means  of  peace  and  tranquillity  proposed  by  us,  and  which  should  have  been 
admitted,  were  it  only  on  the  grounds  of  experience ;  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  of 
their  malice,  they  now  lay  your  majesty  under  an  obligation  of  oppressing  the 
principality  stiU  further,  by  sending  an  army  to  sack  and  pillage  wherever  the 
caprice  of  the  soldier  may  lead  him ;  which  would  place  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  (were  it  not  for  the  love  it  has  borne,  still  bears,  and  ever  will  bear 
to  your  majesty)  that  such  a  breach  of  sworn  faith  would  leave  it  free,  a  thing 
of  which  the  province  is  unwilling  to  think,  and  pravs  God  to  avert.  Never- 
theless, the  principality  knows  from  experience  that  these  soldiers  have  neither 
respect  nor  pity  for  any  thing  or  person,  married  women  and  innocent  virgins, 
temples,  or  Gkxl  Himself,  images  of  the  Saints  or  the  sacred  vessels  of  our 
churches,  nay,  even  the  blessed  Sacrament  has  twice  this  year  been  committed 
to  the  flames  by  these  soldiers.  The  principality  is,  iherfforty  everytoliere  in 
arms  to  defend,  in  such  an  urgent  and  irremediable  extremity,  fortune,  li/e, 
honor,  liberty,  home,  laws,  and  above  aU  the  sacred  temples,  the  sacred  images, 
and  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar  (be  the  same  for  ever  praised).  In  wdk  a 
case,  the  holy  theologians  do  not  merely  affirm  that  resistance  is  lawful,  but  still 
further,  that  all  persons,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  may  take  up  arms  to  avert  the 
evU;  that  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  property  may  and  ought  to  contrOute 
to  the  defence ;  thai  the  nations  invaded  may,  eu  the  cause  is  universal,  unite, 
confederate,  and  form  juntas  with  a  view  to  prevent  sttch  evils.*'  (§  36) 

Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  kings,  at  a  time  wh^n  religion  predomi- 
nated over  all  things.  The  counsellors,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
took  care  to  make  marginal  notes  of  the  sources  of  their  information ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  their  doctrines  have  ever  been  condemned  as  heretical. 
These  doctrines  cannot,  without  manifest  dishonesty,  be  confounded  with  those 
of  many  Protestants  and  modem  revolutionists.  A  cursory  perusal  of  these 
writings  will  enable  any  one  to  discover  how  widely  they  differ.'  By  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  allowable  in  any  case,  in  the  greatest  extremities,  not  even 
when  the  most  precious  and  sacred  interests  are  at  stake,  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  civil  power,  the  thrones  of  kines  are  thought  to  be  strengthened ;  for  it  is 
generally  kings  that  are  spoken  of.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this 
doctrine  affects  every  other  supreme  power,  under  every  form  of  government. 
Since  the  texts  of  Scripture  recommending  obedience  ''  to  the  powers  that  be," 
do  not  allude  to  kings  only,  but  to  all  supreme  powers,  without  exception  or 
distinction,  it  follows  that  resistance  cannot  in  any  case  be  offered  to  the  pre- 
sident of  a  republic.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  faculties  of  a  president  are 
determined  ?  Are  not  the  faculties  of  a  kins  also  determined :  Are  there 
not,  in  absolute  governments,  laws  fixing  the  limits  of  these  faculties?  And 
is  not  this  the  distinction  constantly  employed  by  the  supporters  of  monarchy 
to  repel  the  errors  of  their  adversaries,  who  confound  monarchy  with  despotism? 
"  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  the  president  of  a  republic  is  only  temporary."  And 
what  if  he  were  perpetual  ?  Besides,  the  faculties  are  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  having  to  last  a  lon^  or  short  period. 
If  a  council,  a  man,  a  family,  is  invested  with  a  certain  right,  by  virtue  of  a 
certain  law;  with  certain  restrictions,  but  with  certain  contracts  and  oaths; 

such  a  oonnoil,  such  a  man  or  such  a  family  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  oath 
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taken^  whateyer  be  the  extent  of  its  duration,  temporary  or  perpetnaL  B&k 
are  the  prinoiples  of  natural  right ;  so  certain  and  simple,  thftt  thej  oaaiot 
present  any  difficulty. 

Theologians,  even  those  most  attached  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  teaoh  a  doe- 
trine  which  we  must  notice  here,  on  account  of  the  analogy  it  bean  to  the  point 
under  discussion.  It  is  known  that  the  Pope,  when  speaking  ex  catkedroj  k 
acknowledged  to  be  infallible,  but  not  as  a  simple  individual ;  and  that,  in  tliii 
latter  capacity,  he  might  fall  into  heresy.  In  this  case,  theologiaiia  are  of 
opinion  that  he  would  forfeit  his  dignity ;  some  maintaining  that  he  ought  to 
be  deposed,  others  that  his  deposition  is  the  consequence  of  his  having  &lla 
from  the  faith.  Whichever  of  these  opinions  bo  admitted,  in  this  case  resist- 
ance would  become  allowable,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Pope  would  have 
shamefully  departed  from  the  object  of  his  institution,  would  have  trampled  on 
the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  is  her  dogmas,  and  would  oonse- 

Saently  have  nullified  the  promises  and  oaths  of  obedience  made  to  him.  Spe- 
alieri,  in  adducing  this  argument,  observes,  that  kings  are  certainly  not  of 
higher  rank  than  Popes, — that  power  has  been  granted  to  both  in  cedificattonem 
non  in  destrttctionem  ;  adding,  that  if  Sovereign  Pontiffs  authorise  this  doctrine 
with  relation  to  themselves,  temporal  sovereigns  cannot  object  to  its  application 
to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  monarchical  zeal  of  Protestants  and  incredulous  philo- 
sophers imputes  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  crime,  that  she  has  allowed  it  to 
be  maintained  within  her  bosom,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  subject  may  be 
released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance;  whilst  other  philosophers  of  the  same 
school  reproach  it  with  having  sanctioned  despotism  by  its  detestable  doctrine 
of  non-^resistance,  as  Dr.  Beatty  expresses  it  The  direct^  indirecty  and  deda- 
TQJtory  potcers  of  the  Popes  have  served  as  an  admirable  bugbear  to  intimidate 
kings ;  the  dangerous  principles  of  theological  works  formed  an  excellent  pre- 
text for  raising  the  cry  of  alarm,  for  representing  Catholicity  as  a  nest  of 
seditious  maxims.  The  hour  of  revolutions  was  struck,-— circumstances  were 
changed, — fresh  necessities  arose,  and  men  adapted  their  language  to  the 
times.  The  Catholics,  a  short  time  before  seditious  and  regicidal,  were  then 
declared  abettors  of  despotism,  fulsome  adulators  of  civil  power.  Kecently, 
the  Jesuits,  leagued  with  the  infernal  policy  of  Rome,  were  everywhere  under- 
mining thrones,  to  establish  on  their  ruins  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Pope ; 
but  the  secret  of  this  horrid  plot  was  discovered,  and  fortunately  so,  for  the 
world  was  otherwise  about  to  experience  a  frightful  catastrophe.  But  now  that 
the  Jesuits  are  expelled,  and  are  expiating  their  crimes  in  exile,  the  French 
Revolution,  the  prelude  to  so  many  others,  breaks  out,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
changes  immediately.  Protestants  and  unbelievers,  the  tupporten  of  ancient 
disciplinCf  the  zealous  adversaries  of  the  abtises  of  the  Court  of  R&mey  fully  com- 
prehending the  new  situation  of  affairs,  hasten  to  conform  to  it.  From  that 
moment,  the  Jesuits,  the  Catholics,  the  Pope,  are  no  longer  seditious  or  tyran- 
nicides, but  Machiavelian  supporters  of  tyranny,  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  and  just  as  a  league  had  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Pope  for  the  foundation  of  a  universal  theocracy,  there  is  now  discov- 
ered, thanks  to  the  investigations  of  these  eminent  philosophers  and  stridy 
incorruptible  Christians,  an  infamous  pact  between  the  Pope  and  kings  to  oppress, 
enslave,  and  degrade  the  unfortunate  human  race. 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed.  So  long  as  kings 
maintain  their  power  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  thrones,  so  long  as 
Providence  restrains  the  tempest,  and  the  monarch,  raising  his  proud  head 
towards  heaven,  commands  the  people  with  a  lofty  air,  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  flatter  him.  ^^  Thou  art  dust,"  she  says  to  him,  *^  and  into  dust  thou 
shalt  return;  power  was  given  thee  not  unto  destruction,  but  unto  edifioation; 
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iliy  facilities  ire  great,  but  not  boimdleas.  Ck>d  is  ihy  judge,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lowest  of  taj  subjects.''  The  Church  is  then  accused  of  insolence ;  and 
if  any  theolosian  should  yenture  to  iuYcstigate  the  origin  of  civil  power,  to 
point  out,  with  generous  freedom,  the  duties  to  which  this  power  is  subject;  to 
write,  in  a  word,  with  prudence  upon  public  right,  but  without  servility,  the 
Catholics  are  then  declared  seditious.  But  the  tempest  bursts,  thrones  are 
overturned,  revolution  prevails,  spills  the  blood  of  the  people  in  torrents,  cuts 
off  royal  heads,  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  Church  says :  "  This  is 
no  lil>erty,  but  a  succession  of  crimes ;  the  fraternity  and  equality  which  I  have 
taught,  were  never  your  orgies  and  guillotines."  The  Church  dien  becomes  a 
vile  flatterer;  her  words,  her  actions,  have  indubitably  revealed  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  the  surest  anchor  of  despotism ;  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Court  of  Borne  has  been  polluted  by  an  infamous  pact.  (88) 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

POLITIOAL  800IETY  IN  THS  SIXTEENTH  OBNTUBT. 

Ws  have  already  seen  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  respect  to  society ;  that  is  to  say,  that  not  caring  whether  such  or  such 
political  forms  were  established  in  a  country,  she  has  ever  addressed  herself  to 
man,  seeking  to  enlighten  his  understandins  and  to  purify  his  heart,  fully  con- 
fident that  when  these  objects  were  attained,  society  would  naturally  pursue  a 
safe  course.  This  is  sufficient  ta  obliterate  the  reproach  imputed  to  her  of 
being  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Protestantism  has  certainly  never  revealed  to  the  world  a  single  dogma 
which  exalts  the  dignity  of  man,  nor  created  fresh  motives  of  consideration 
and  respect,  or  closer  bonds  of  fraternity.  The  Beformation  cannot,  therefore, 
boast  of  having  given  the  least  impetus  to  the  progress  of  modem  nations ;  it 
cannot,  consequently,  lay  the  least  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  in  this 
respect  But  as  it  frequently  happens  that  people  lay  aside  main  points  and 
set  a  great  value  on  appearances ;  and  as  Protestantism  has  been  supposed  to 
accord  much  better  than  Catholicity  with  those  institutions  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  find  guarantees  for  a  high  degree  of  liberty;  we  must  draw  a  paralleL 
Besides,  we  cannot  omit  it  without  betraying  an  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
this  age,  and  authorizing  the  suspicion  that  Catholicity  cannot  derive  any 
advantage  from  such  a  comparison.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  observe,  that 
those  who  look  upon  Protestantism  as  inseparable  from  public  liberty  do  not 
in  this  respect  agree  with  M.  Guizot,  who  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  any 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  Beformation.  '^  In  Germany,"  says  this  celebrated 
publicist,  '<  far  from  demanding  political  liberty,  it  has  accepted,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  political  servitude,  but  the  abtence  of  liberty  J'  (EuL  Gin.  de  la 
OivU.  en  ijur.  leg.  12.) 

I  quote  M.  Guizot,  because  in  Spain  we  are  so  accustomed  to  translations, 
because  we  Spaniards  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the  best  thing  for  us  is  to 
believe  foreigners  on  their  bare  word ;  because  amongst  us,  in  questions  of 
importance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  authorities ;  and  hence, 
a  writer  who  appears  to  slight  such  authorities,  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  an  ignoramus,  as  one  behind  the  ase.  Besides,  with  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  the  authority  of  M.  Guizot  is  decisive.  In  fact,  a  multitude 
of  publications  have  appeared  amongst  us  bearing  the  title  of  ''  Philosophy  of 
History,''  whose  authors,  it  is  quite  clear,  have  used  the  works  of  that  French 
writer  as  their  text-books.  Is  this  assertion,  that  Protestantism  is  the  natural 
bulwark  of  liberty^  true  or  false,  accurate  or  inaccurate  ?    What  do  history  and 
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philosophy  teach  us  on  this  point  ?  Has  ProtestantiBm  adyanoed  the  popohi 
oaose^  by  oontribating  to  tho  establishment  and  deyelopment  of  liberal  foiw 
of  government  ?  To  place  the  auestion  in  its  true  liffht,  and  diseusa  it  tho- 
roughly, we  must  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  iae  cloee  of  the  fifteen^ 
century,  and  at  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  incontestable  that  indi- 
viduals and  society  were  then  making  rapid  progress  towards  perfeotion.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  wonderful  march  of  intellect  at  this 
period,  in  the  numerous  measures  of  improvement  effected  at  that  epoch,  and 
in  the  better  organization  everywhere  introduced.  This  organisation  is  doubt- 
less still  imperfect ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  such  as  cannot  be  likened  to  that  of 
former  times.  If  we  carefully  examine  into  the  state  of  society  at  that  epoch, 
as  represented  either  in  the  writings  or  in  the  events  of  the  time,  we  shall 
observe  a  certain  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  fermentation,  which,  while  thej 
indicated  the  existence  of  vast  wants  not  yet  satisfied,  were  evidence  also  of  a 
tolerably  distinct  knowledge  of  those  wants.  Far  from  discovering  in  the  mea 
of  that  period  a  contempt  or  forgetfulness  of  their  rights  and  dignity,  or  any 
discouragement  and  pusillanimity  at  the  sight  of  obstacles,  we  find  them 
abounding  in  foresight  and  ingenuity,  swayed  by  lofty  and  sublime  thoughts, 
fired  with  noble  sentiments,  and  animated  with  intrepid  and  ardent  courage. 
The  progress  of  European  society  at  that  epoch  was  very  rapid ;  three  very 
remarkable  circumstances  contributed  to  render  it  so  :  1.  The  introduction  of 
the  whole  body  of  men  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  decline  of  feudality ;  2.  The  very  nature  of  civi- 
lization, in  which  every  thing  advances  together  and  abreast ;  8.  In  fine,  the 
existence  of  a  means  for  increasing  its  development  and  rapidity — this  means 
was  the  art  of  printing.  To  make  use  of  a  physico-mathematicaL  expression, 
we  may  say,  that  the  amount  of  motion  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since 
it  was  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  rapidity,  and  that  the  mass,  as  well  as 
the  rapidity,  were  then  very  considerable. 

This  powerful  movement,  which  proceeds  from  good,  is  in  itself  good,  and 
is  productive  of  good,  is,  however,  accompanied  by  inconveniences  and  perils ; 
it  raises  flattering  hopes,  but  it  also  inspires  apprehensions  and  fears,  ifhe 
people  of  Europe  are  an  ancient  people,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  become 
youn^  again ;  their  inclinations,  their  wants,  urge  them  to  great  enterprises ; 
and  they  enter  upon  them  with  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  and  inexperienced 
young  man,  feeling  in  his  breast  a  great  heart,  and  in  his  head  the  lively  spark 
of  genius.  In  this  situation,  a  sreat  problem  presents  itself  for  solution,  viz., 
to  find  the  most  proper  means  tor  directing  society  without  impeding  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  for  conducting  it  by  a  way  free  from  precipices  to  the  objects  of  its 
aim,  intelltgence,  moraliti/y  felicity,  A  slight  glance  at  this  problem  startles  us 
at  its  immense  extent ;  so  numerous  are  the  objects  it  embraces,  the  relations 
it  bears,  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  Considering  this 
question  attentively,  and  comparing  it  with  man's  weakness,  the  mind  is  ready 
to  lose  courage  and  despond.  The  problem,  however,  exists,  not  as  a  scientific 
speculation,  out  as  a  real  and  urgent  necessity.  In  such  a  case,  society  is  like 
individuals  \  it  attempts,  essays,  and  makes  efforts  to  get  clear  of  the  difficulty 
as  well  as  possible. 

Man's  civil  state  improves  daily )  but  to  maintain  this  improvement,  and  to 
perfect  it,  requires  a  means :  and  this  is  the  problem  oi  political  fomu.  What 
ouffht  these  forms  to  be  ?  And,  above  all,  what  elements  can  we  make  use 
off  What  is  the  respective  force  of  these  elements  ?  What  are  their  tenden- 
cies, their  relations,  their  affinities  ?  How  shall  they  be  combined  ?  Monarchy^ 
Aristocracy^  Democracy — these  three  powers  present  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  dispute  for  the  direction  and  government  of  society.  They  are  certainly 
not  equal,  either  in  force,  means  of  action,  or  in  practical  intelligence ;  but 
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they  all  command  our  respect,  thej  have  all  pretensions  to  a  preponderance 
more  or  less  decisive,  and  none  of  them  are  without  the  probability  of  obtaining 
it.  This  simaltaneons  concorrrence  of  pretensions,  this  riyalship  of  three 
powers  so  different  in  their  nature  and  aim,  forms  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  epoch.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  measure  the  key  to  the  principal 
events ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  various  aspects  presented  by  this  feature,  it  may 
be  signalized  as  a  general  fact  among  all  the  civilized  portion  of  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  examination  of  this  subject,  the  mere  indi- 
cation of  such  a  fact  suggests  the  reflection,  that  it  must  be  very  incorrect  to 
say  that  Catholicity  has  tendencies  opposed  to  the  true  liberty  of  the  people ; 
for  we  see  that  European  civilization,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  was  under 
the  influence  and  gufurdianship  of  this  religion,  did  not  then  present  one  single 
principle  of  government  exclusively  predominating.  Survey  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  and  you  will  not  find  one  country  in  which  the  same 
fact  did  not  exist.  Jn  Spain,  France,  England,  Germany,  under  the  names 
of  Cortes,  States-General,  Parliaments,  or  Diets ;  the  same  thing  everywhere, 
with  the  simple  modifications  which  necessarily  result  from  circumstances 
adapted  to  each  people.  What  is  very  remarkable  in  this  case  is,  that  if  there 
be  a  single  exception,  it  is  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  exists 
precisely  in  Italy,  where  the  influence  of  the  Popes  is  immediately  felt.  The 
names  of  the  Republics  of  Q^noa,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence,  Venice,  are  familiar  to 
all.  It  is  well  known  that  Italy  is  the  country  in  which  popiilar  forms  at  that 
period  gained  most  ground,  and  in  which  they  were  put  in  practice,  whilst  in 
other  countries  they  had  already  abandoned  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Italian  Republics  were  a  model  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  forms  of  government 
were  attended  with  grave  inconveniences ;  but  since  so  much  is  said  of  spirit 
and  tendencies,  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  reproached  with  her  affinity  to 
despotism,  and  the  Popes  with  a  t€ute  for  oppression,  it  is  well  to  adduce  those 
facts  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  certain  authoritative  asser- 
tions, adduced  as  so  many  philosophico-historical  dogmas.  If  Italy  preserved 
her  independence  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  to  wrest 
it  from  her,  she  owed  it  in  a  great  part  to  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the  Popes. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  relations  which  Catholicity  bears  to  political 
institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  decree  of  affinity  it  bears  to  such  and 
such  forms,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  Protestantism  in  this 
respect  over  European  civilization,  we  must  examine  carefully  and  in  detail 
each  of  the  elements  claiming  preponderance.  When  we  examine  them  after- 
wards in  their  relations  with  each  other,  we  will  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
where  the  truth  lies  in  this  shapeless  mass.  Evenr  one  of  these  three  may  be 
considered  in  two  ways :  1.  According  to  the  ideas  formed  of  them  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of ;  2.  Accordingto  the  interests  these  elements  represent,  and 
the  part  they  play  in  society.  We  must  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, without  which  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  commission  of  serious 
errors.  In  fact,  the  ideas  which  were  entertained  upon  such  or  such  principles 
of  government  did  not  coincide  with  the  interest  represented  by  this  same 
element,  and  with  the  part  it  acted  in  society ;  and  although  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  things  must  have  had  very  close  relations  with  each  other,  and  could 
not  be  disengi^ed  from  a  real  and  reciprocal  influence,  yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  they  differ  considerably,  and  that  this  difference,  the  source  of  very  various 
considerations,  shows  the  subject  in  points  of  view  quite  dissimilar. 
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CHAPTER    LVm. 

MONAROHY  IN  THS  SIXTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

The  idea  of  monarchy  has  ever  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Eoropeui  soeie^, 
eyen  at  the  time  when  the  least  use  was  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  reman, 
that  at  the  time  when  its  energy  was  taken  awaj,  and  it  was  aestroyed  in 

Eraotice,  it  still  retained  its  force  in  theory.  We  cannot  say  that  our  anoeston 
ad  any  yery  fixed  notions  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  represented  by  this 
idea ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  since  the  continual  yariations  and  modifieatioBS 
which  they  witnessed  must  haye  preyented  them  from  forming  any  yerj  correet 
knowledge  of  it.  Neyertheless,  if  we  peruse  the  codes  in  places  where  monarekj 
is  treated  of,  and  if  we  consult  the  writings  which  haye  been  preseryed  mm 
this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  their  ideas  on  this  point  were  more  fixed  thta 
might  haye  been  imagined.  By  studying  the  manner  of  thinking  of  this  period, 
we  find  that  men  in  general  were  almost  destitute  of  analytical  knowledge, 
being  more  erudite  than  philosophical ;  so  much  so,  that  they  scarcely  yentured 
to  express  an  idea  without  supporting  it  by  a  multitude  of  authorities.  Thii 
taste  for  erudition,  which  is  yisiblo  at  the  first  glance  into  their  writings — • 
mere  tissue  of  quotations — and  which  must  haye  been  yery  natural,  since  it 
was  so  general  and  lasting,  had  yery  adyantageous  results ;  not  the  least  ef 
which  was  the  uniting  of  ancient  wiUi  modem  society,  by  the  preseryation  of 
a  great  number  of  records  and  memorials,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  public 
taste,  must  haye  been  destroyed,  and  by  exhuming  from  the  dust  the  remains 
of  antiquity  about  to  perish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  many  eyils; 
amongst  others,  a  sort  of  stifling  of  thought,  which  could  no  longer  indulge  in 
its  own  inspirations,  although  they  may  haye  been  more  happy  than  the  ancient 
ones  on  some  points. 

Howeyer  it  may  be,  such  is  the  fact :  on  examining  it  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  we  find  that  monarehy  was  represented  at  that  time 
as  one  single  picture,  in  which  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  the  kings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  emperors,  whose  features  had  been  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  Christianity.  That  is  to  say,  the  principles  of  monarehy  were  com- 
posed of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  codes.  Seek  eyery  where 
the  idea  of  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  you  will  always  find  the  same  thing, 
whether  you  look  for  the  origin  of  power,  its  extent,  its  exereise,  or  its  object 
But  what  ideas  were  entertained  of  monarehy  ?  What  was  the  acceptation  of 
this  word  ?  Taken  in  a  general  sense,  abstractedly  from  the  yarious  modifica- 
tions which  a  yariety  of  cireumstances  gaye  to  its  signification,  it  meant,  the 
supreme  command  over  society ^  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man^  who  was  to  exerciss 
it  according  to  reason  and  justice.  This  was  the  leading  idea,  the  only  one 
fixed,  as  a  sort  of  pole,  round  which  all  other  questions  reyolyed.  Did  the 
monarch  possess  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws  without  consulting 
general  assemblies,  which,  under  different  names,  represented  the  different 
classes  of  the  kingdom  ?  From  the  moment  that  we  propose  this  question  we 
come  upon  new  ground.  We  haye  descended  from  theory  to  practice ;  we  haye 
brought  our  ideas  into  contact  with  the  object  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
From  that  moment,  we  must  allow,  eyery  thing  yacillates  and  becomes  ol»cure ; 
a  thousand  incoherent,  strange,  and  contradictory  facts  pass  before  our  eyes; 
the  parehments  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  rights,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the 
people  giye  rise  to  a  yariety  of  interpretations,  which  multiply  doubts  and 
increase  difficulties.  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  relations  of  the 
monareh  with  the  subject,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  mode  in  which 
goyemment  should  be  exereised,  was  not  yery  well  defined.    The  confusion 
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from  which  society  was  emerging  was  still  felt,  and  was  inevitable  in  an  aggre- 
gation of  heterogeneous  bodies,  in  a  combination  of  rival  and  hostile  elements; 
that  is,  we  discover  an  embryo,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  find 
regular  and  well-defined  forms. 

Did  this  idea  of  monarchy  contain  any  thing  of  despotism,  any  thinff  thai 
subjected  one  man  to  the  dominion  of  another  by  setting  aside  the  etemu  laws 
of  reason  and  justioe  ?  No ;  from  the  moment  that  we  touch  upon  this  point 
we  discover  a  new  horizon,  clear  and  transparent,  upon  which  objects  present 
themselves  distinctly,  without  a  shade  of  dimness  or  obscurity.  The  answer 
of  all  writers  is  decisive :  Rule  ought  to  bo  conformable  to  reason  and  justice } 
if  it  is  not,  it  is  mere  tjrranny.  So  that  the  principle  maintained  by  M.  Guixot, 
in  his  Discoun  tur  la  Democratie  moderne,  and  in  his  History  of  CHvUiiatum  in 
Europe^  vis.  that  the  will  alone  does  not  constitute  a  right ;  that  laws,  to  be 
laws,  should  accord  with  those  of  eternal  reason,  the  only  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power ;— -that  this  principle,  I  say,  which  we  miffht  imagine  to  be  newly 
applied  to  society,  is  as  ancient  as  the  world.  Acknowledged  by  ancient 
philosophers,  developed,  inculcated,  and  applied  by  Christianity,  we  find  it  in 
every  page  of  jurists  and  theologians. 

But  we  know  what  this  principle  was  worth  in  the  monarchies  of  antiquity, 
and  also  in  our  own  days  in  countries  where  Christianity  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Who,  in  such  countries,  presumes  continually  to  remind  kings 
of  their  obligation  to  be  just  ?  Observe,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  the  case 
among  Christians:  the  words  'reason'  and  'justice'  are  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  subject,  because  he  knows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  treat  him 
unreasonably  or  unjustly ;  and  this  he  knows,  because  Christianity  has  impressed 
him  with  a  profound  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  because  it  has  accustomed  him  to 
look  upon  reason  and  justice,  not  as  vain  words,  but  as  eternal  characters 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  hand  of  God,  perpetually  reminding  man 
that,  although  he  is  a  frail  creature,  subject  to  error  and  to  weakness,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  stamped  with  the  image  of  eternal  truth  and  of  immutable  justice. 
If  any  one  should  question  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  it  will  suffice, 
to  convince  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  texts  previously  cited  in  this 
work,  and  in  which  the  most  eminent  Catholic  writers  bear  testimony  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  on  the  origin  and  faculties  of  civil  power. 

So  much  for  ideas )  as  for  facts,  they  vary  according  to  times  and  countries. 
During  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  so  long  as  the  feudal  system 
prevailed,  monarchy  remained  much  beneath  its  typical  idea ;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  matters  assumed  a  different  aspect.  In  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  powerful  monarchs  were  reigning,  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  fame  of  their  names ;  in  their  presence  aristocracy  and  democracy 
bowed  with  humility ;  or  if  by  chance  they  ventured  to  raise  their  heads,  it 
was  only  to  suffer  still  greater  degradation.  The  throne,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet 
attained  that  ascendency  of  power  and  importance  which  it  acquired  in  the 
following  century;  but  it<«  destiny  was  irrevocably  fixed — ^power  and  gloiy 
awaited  it.  Aristocracy  and  democracy  might  have  labored  to  take  part  in 
future  events;  but  it  would  have  been  labor  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to 
appropriate  them.  A  fixed  and  powerful  centre  was  essential  to  European 
society,  and  monarchy  completely  satisfied  this  imperative  necessity.  The 
people  understood  and  felt  it ;  hence  we  find  them  eagerly  grasping  at  this 
saving  principle,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  safeguard  of  the  throne. 

The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  throne  ought  to  exist,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  preponderate  over  aristocracy  and  democracy :  these  two 
questions  have  been  already  resolved.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  existence  and  preponderance  were  already  necessary.  The  question 
to  be  resolved  is,  whether  the  throne  ought  so  decisively  to  have  prevailed| 
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tiiat  the  two  elements,  aristocraoy  and  democraer,  should  be  erased  fraa  Iks 
political  world ;  whether  the  comhination  which  had  hitherto  existed  was  ttill 
to  exist :  or,  whether  these  two  elements  should  disappear ;  whether  monarehieil 
power  should  he  absolute.  The  Church  resisted  royal  power  when  it  attempted 
to  lay  hands  upon  sacred  things ;  hut  her  zeal  never  carried  her  so  &r  as  to 
depreciate,  in  the  eys  of  the  people,  an  authority  which  was  so  essential  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  besides  continually  giving  to  the  power  of  kings  a  more 
solid  basis,  by  her  doctrines  favorable  to  all  legitimate  authority,  she  en- 
deavored to  give  them  a  still  more  sacred  character  by  the  august  ceremooifle 
displayed  at  their  coronations.  The  Church  has  been  sometimes  accused  d 
anarchical  tendencies,  for  having  energetically  struggled  against  the  pretensioiis 
of  sovereigns ;  by  some,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been  reproached  with  &- 
voring  despotism,  because  she  preached  up  to  the  people  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  lawful  authorities.  If  I  mistake  not,  these  accusations,  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  prove  that  the  Church  has  neither  been  adulatory  nor  anarchical; 
she  has  maintained  the  balance  even,  by  telling  the  truth  both  to  kings  and 
their  subjects. 

Let  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  seek,  on  all  sides,  historical  facts,  to  prove 
that  the  Popes  have  attempted  to  destroy  civil  monarchy  by  confiscating  it  to 
their  own  profit.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  the  Ftotestant  Miiller  says, 
that  the  Father  of  the  faithful  was,  during  the  barbarous  ages,  a  tutor  sent  by 
CKkI  to  the  European  nations ;  and  let  us  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  dif- 
ferences have  sometimes  occurred  between  him  and  his  pupils.  To  discover 
the  intention  which  dictated  these  reproaches  acainst  the  Court  of  Rome, 
relative  to  monarchy,  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the  following  question.  All 
writers  consider  as  a  great  benefit  the  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority, 
and  yet  circumscribed  within  just  limits  that  it  may  not  abuse  its  power; 
they  laud  to  the  skies  every  thing  tending,  directly  or  indirectly,  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  establish  such  an  authority.  Why,  then,  when 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Popes,  do  they  attribute  to  a  pretended  taste  for 
despotism  the  support  which  they  give  to  royal  authority,  whilst  they  qualify 
with  anarchical  usurpation  their  efforts  to  restrain,  upon  certain  points,  the 
faculties  of  sovereigns  ?    The  answer  is  not  difiicult.  (84) 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  ARISTOCRACT  OF  THE    SIXTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

The  aristocracy,  as  including  the  privileged  portion  of  society,  comprehended 
two  classes  venr  distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Both  abounded  in  power  and  riches  ;  both  were  placed  far  above  the  people, 
and  were  important  wheels  in  the  political  machine.  There  was,  however,  this 
remarkable  difference  between  them,  that  the  principal  basis  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Clergy  was  religious  ideas — ideas  which  circulated  throughout 
society,  which  animated  it,  gave  it  life,  and  consequently  insured  for  a  loner 
time  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  whilst  the  grandeur  and 
influence  of  the  nobles  rested  solely  upon  a  fact  necessarily  transient,  viz.  the 
social  organization  of  the  epoch — an  organization  which  was  becoming  rapidly 
modified,  since  the  people  were  then  struggling  to  liberate  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  feudalism.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  nobles  did  not  possess  legitimate 
rights  to  the  power  and  influence  which  they  exercised ;  but  merely  that  the 
pnnoipal  portion  of  these  rights,  even  supposing  them  founded  upon  the  most 
just  laws  and  titles,  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  of  the  great  con- 
servative principles  of  society — those  principles  which  invest  with  an  immense 
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force  and  aacendencj  the  person  or  class  which  in  any  way  represents  them. 
But  we  touch  here  upon  a  subject  little  investigated,  and  upon  the  explanation 
of  which  depends  the  comprehension  of  great  social  facts.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  develope  it  fully,  and  to  examine  it  attentiyely. 

Of  what  was  monarchy  the  representative  ?  Of  a  principle  eminently  con- 
servative of  society — a  principle  which  has  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  theories 
and  revolutions,  and  to  which  have  been  attached,  as  the  only  anchor  of  safety, 
those  very  nations  in  the  bosom  of  which  democratical  ideas  were  diffused,  and 
in  which  liberal  institutions  originated.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
monarchy,  even  in  its  most  calamitous  times,  triumphed  over  its  disasters. 
Feudal  pride,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  with  the  agitation  of  risins 
democracy,  united  to  oppress  it ;  scarcely  was  its  power  distinguishable  amid 
the  troubled  waves  of  society,  like  the  broken  mast  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 
Bui,  even  at  this  time,  we  find  the  ideas  of  force  and  power  bound  to  those  of 
monarchy.  Begal  dignity  was  trampled  under  foot  and  outraged  in  various 
ways,  but  still  held  sacred  and  recognised  as  inviolable.  Theory  was  not  in 
accordance  with  practice ;  the  idea  was  more  forcible  than  the  fact  which  it 
expressed :  but  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  phenomenon,  since  such  is 
always  the  character  of  ideas  producing  great  changes.  They  are,  at  first, 
merely  visible  in  society;  they  spread,  take  root,  and  penetrate  into  all  insti- 
tutions ;  time  continues  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  if  the  idea  is  just  and  moral, 
if  it  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want,  the  moment  at  length  comes  in  which 
facts  give  way,  the  idea  triumphs,  and  bends  and  humbles  all  before  it.  This 
was  the  case,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  regard  to  monarchy ;  under  one 
form  or  another,  with  greater  or  less  modifications,  it  was  actually  essential  to 
the  people,  as  it  is  still;  and  for  this  reason  it  naturally  prevailed  over  all  its 
adversaries,  and  survived  all  accidents. 

With  respect  to  the  clergy,  we  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  thev  were  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  principle — ^a  real  social  necessity  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  taken  in  its  general  sense ;  and  a  real  social  neces- 
sity for  the  nations  of  Europe,  when  taken  in  its  Christian  sense. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  nobility  could  not  bo  compared  either  to 
monarchy  or  to  the  cler^,  since  they  were  destitute  of  the  nigh  principles 
represented  by  each  of  these  bodies.  Extensive  privileges,  and  the  ancient 
possession  of  great  estates,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
time ;  glorious  traditions  of  military  feats,  pompous  names,  titles,  and  escutch- 
eons of  illustrious  ancestors;  such  were  the  insignia  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But 
nothing  of  all  this  had  any  direct  and  essential  relation  with  the  great  wants 
of  society.  The  nobility  depended  upon  a  particular  organization,  necessarily 
transient ;  they  were  too  nearly  allied  to  a  law  purely  positive  and  human,  to 
be  able  to  reckon  upon  a  long  duration,  or  to  flatter  themselves  with  success  in 
all  their  pretensions  and  exigencies.  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  monarch  and  the  people  is  an 
essential  necessity,  acknowledged  by  all  publicists,  and  founded  upon  the  very 
nature  of  things.  In  fact,  we  nave  seen  that  in  nations  from  which  the  ancient 
aristocracy  has  disappeared,  a  new  one  has  been  formed,  either  by  the  course 
of  events  or  by  the  action  of  governments.  But  this  objection  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  question  in  the  pomt  of  view  under  which  I  consider  it.  I  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  class ;  I  merely  affirm  that  the  ancient 
nobility,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  contain  elements  to  ensure  its  duration,  since 
it  was  liable  to  be  replaced  by  another,  as  it  has  been  in  effect.  The  classes 
of  the  laity  acquire  weir  political  and  social  importance  from  a  superiority  of 
intellect  and  force ;  this  superiority  no  longer  existing  in  the  nobility,  its  fall 
was  inevitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  and  the 
people  daily  acquired  a  greater  ascendency;  the  former  became  the  centre  of 
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all  social  foroes;  and  thepeople  were  constantly  enriching  tbenwehres  Ij 
industry  and  commerce.  With  regard  to  learning,  the  disooyery  of  printnifc 
as  it  became  general,  prevented  it  from  being  henceforth  the  exdiunre  patn- 
mony  of  any  particular  class. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nobility  perceived,  at  this  epoch,  thdr 
ancient  power  escaping,  and  possessed  no  other  means  of  preserving  a  rart  of 
it  than  to  struggle  to  preserve  the  titles  which  it  had  given  them.  Unf(nv 
tunately  for  them,  their  wealth  was  daily  decreasing,  not  only  from  the  dilafi- 
dations  occasioned  by  luxury,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
non-territorial  riches ;  the  profound  changes  wrought  in  the  ynlne  of  eveiy 
thing  by  means  of  the  re-organization  of  society  and  the  discovery  of  Ameriot 
caused  immovable  property  to  lose  much  of  its  importance.  If  the  force  of 
landed  property  was  gradually  diminishing,  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  were 
marching  still  more  rapidly  towards  their  ruin.  On  one  hand,  these  lighti 
were  opposed  by  the  power  of  kings ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  municipalities  and 
other  centres  of  action  possessed  by  the  popular  element ;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  profound  respect  for  acquired  rights,  and  merely  by  allowing  things 
to  take  their  ordinary  course,  the  ancient  nobility  was  inevitably  sunk  to  that 
point  of  depression  in  which  it  now  exists.  This  could  not  happen  to  the 
clergy.  Despoiled  of  their  wealth,  entirely  or  partially  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vileges, there  still  remained  for  them  the  ministry  of  religion.  No  one  could 
exercise  this  ministry  without  them ;  which  was  sufficient  to  insure  them  great 
influence  in  spite  of  all  commotions  and  changes. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ON  DSMOORACT. 


Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  six- 
teenth, that  it  appears  difficult  to  find  for  democracy  a  well-defined  place  in 
political  theories.  Stifled  by  the  established  powers,  deprived  as  yet  of  the 
resources  which,  in  time,  gave  it  the  ascendency,  it  was  natural  it  should  be 
almost  unobserved  by  politicians.  It  was  in  reality  very  feeble ;  and  it  was 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  reality  over  ideas, 
theorists  should  regard  the  people  merely  as  an  abject  portion  of  society, 
unworthy  of  honors  or  happiness,  and  fit  only  to  labor  and  to  serve.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  ideas  from  that  time  took  a  new  direction ;  it 
may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were  infinitely  more  elevated  and  more  gener- 
ous than  facts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  intellectual 
development  that  Christianity  had  operated  amongst  men — one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  testimonies  in  favor  of  that  profound  sentiment  of  reason  and 
justice  which  it  had  deposited  in  the  heart  of  society.  Now  these  elements 
were  not  to  be  stifled  by  events  the  most  unfavorable,  nor  by  the  rudest  shocks; 
for  they  were  supported  upon  the  very  dogmas  of  religion,  which  still  remain 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  commotion,  as  an  immovable  axis  remains  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  broken  machinery. 

In  perusing  the  writings  of  this  epoch,  we  find  established,  as  an  indubitable 
fact,  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  they  were  not  to 
be  irritated  by  any  vexatious  regulations ;  the  public  imposts  were  to  be  equally 
divided ;  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  the 
well-being  of  society :  that  is  to  say,  these  writers  acknowledged  and  established 
all  those  principles  upon  which  were  to  be  based  the  laws  and  customs  destined 
one  day  to  produce  civil  liberty.  This  is  so  true,  that,  in  propor^on  as  oir- 
oumstanoes  permitted,  these  principles  were  rapidly  and  extendvely  developed  | 
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THt  and  nuniflroiui  i^lioatioBS  irere  immediiitely  made  of  them;  and  oiyil 
Ebeity  took  sadi  deep  root  among  the  people  of  modem  Europe,  that  it  has 
never  been  eraaed  from  their  bosoms ;  and  we  see  it  preserved  in  forms  of  abso- 
lute government  as  well  as  in  the  mixed  forms. 

To  complete  mj  demonstration,  that  the  ideas  in  favor  of  the  people  pro- 
ceeded from  ChristianitV;  I  will  adduce  a  reason  which  appears  to  me  decisive. 
The  philosophy  adopted  by  the  schools  of  that  period  was  that  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle's  authority  was  of  great  weight ;  he  was  called  by  an  autonomasia, 
the  FhUowpher;  a  sood  commentary  of  his  works  was  considered  the  highest 
point  to  be  attained  in  these  matters.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
society  were  concerned,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  not  adopted; 
Christian  writers  took  a  higher  and  more  generous  view  of  mankind.  Aris- 
totle's degrading  doctrines  upon  man  bom  to  servitude,  destined  to  this  end 
even  by  nature,  anterior  to  all  legislation ;  his  horrible  doctrines  upon  infanti- 
cide ;  his  theories,  which  at  one  blow  deprived  all  those  who  professed  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  title  of  citizen ;  in  a  word,  those  monstrous  systems, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  unconsciously  learned  from  the  society  which 
surrounded  them,  were  utterly  rejected  by  Christian  philosophers.  The  man 
who  had  just  perused  Aristotle's  work  on  Politics  took  up  his  Bible,  or  the 
works  of.  the  Fathers :  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  great,  but  that  of  the 
Church  was  still  greater;  the  works  of  the  pagan  philosopher  must  be  inter- 
preted piously,  or  abandoned ;  in  either  case  the  rights  of  humanity  were  saved, 
and  this  was  an  effect  of  the  preponderating  force  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  system  of  castes  most  forcibly  contributes  to  arrest  the  development  of 
the  popular  element,  by  condemning  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a  country 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  abjection  and  slavery.  In  this  system,  honors,  riches, 
and  command  are  confined  and  transferred  from  father  to  son ;  a  barrier  sepa- 
rates men  from  each  other,  and  ends  in  causing  the  most  powerful  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  superior  class  of  beings.  The  Church  has  ever 
opposed  the  introduction  of  so  fatal  a  system,  and  to  apply  the  word  comU  to 
the  clergy  would  betray  an  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  On  this  subject  H. 
Guizot  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  manner  in  the  fifth  lecture  of  his  Histoire  ginirale  de  la  OivUxmtf- 
tion  en  Europe  :  ''  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  transmission  of 
power  in  the  Church,  there  is  a  word,''  says  he,  ''  much  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Christian  cle^,  and  which  I  am  under  the  obligation  of  discarding ;  it  is 
the  word  caUe.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical  magistrates  has  often  bee9  called  a 
caste.  This  expression  is  not  correct ;  the  idea  of  heirship  is  inherent  in  that 
of  casie.  Travel  over  the  world ;  take  all  those  countries  m  which  the  system 
of  cattet  exists,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  caste  essentially 
hereditary ;  it  is  the  transmission  of  the  same  situation,  of  the  same  power, 
from  father  to  son.  Where  heirship  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  caste,  there  is 
a  corporation ;  the  spirit  of  corporate  bodies  has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  is 
very  different  from  that  of  castes.  The  word  caste  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  a  caste.  You  perceive  already  the  consequences  of  this  difference.  A 
Bvstem  of  coitej  and  the  existence  of  hereditary  succession,  inevitably  involve 
me  idea  of  privileges.  The  very  definition  of  a  caste  implies  privileges.  When 
the  same  functions,  the  same  powers,  become  hereditary  in  the  same  families, 
it  is  evident  that  privileges  follow,  and  that  no  one  can  acquire  such  functions 
and  powers  unless  he  is  bom  to  them.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  taken  place : 
wherever  religious  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  caste,  it  has 
become  a  privilege ;  no  one  has  been  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  members  of 
fiunilies  belonging  to  the  caste.  Nothing  of  this  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever  maintained  the  equal  admisai- 
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bility  of  all  men,  whateyer  their  origin,  to  all  her  fonotioiis,  to  all  her  dignitHi. 
The  eoolefliastical  state,  particularly  from  the  fifUi  to  the  twelfth  oentoiy,  wm 
open  to  all.  The  Church  was  recruited  from  all  ranks,  from  the  inferior  at 
well  as  from  the  superior, — ^more  commonly  even  from  the  inferior.  Bhe  alone 
resisted  the  system  of  castes ;  she  alone  maintained  the  principle  of  equality 
of  competition ;  she  alone  called  all  legitimate  superiors  to  the  poeseaaiOB  oi 
power.  This  is  the  first  grand  result  naturally  produced  by  the  fact  that  aht 
was  a  corporation,  and  not  a  caste." 

This  splendid  passage  of  the  French  writer  completely  vindicatea  the  Catholie 
Church  from  the  reproach  of  ezclusiveness  with  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  stain  her ;  it  presents  to  me  also  the  opportunity  of  making  some  reflectioof 
upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  Catholicity  upon  the  development  of  ciTilisatiflB 
in  favor  of  the  plebeian  classes.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  nnmerons  decla- 
mations against  religious  celibacy  which  have  proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pretended  defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  th^ 
forget,  as  M.  Guizot  justly  observes,  that  celibacy  is  exactly  what  has  prevented 
the  Christian  clergy  from  becoming  a  caste  ?  Let  us  examine,  in  fact,  what 
would  have  been  the  case  on  the  contrary  supposition.  At  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  ascendency  of  religious  power  was  unlimited,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  considerable ;  that  is  to  say,  she  possessed  every  thins  necessary 
for  enabling  a  caste  to  establish  its  preponderance  and  stability.  What  further 
was  needful,  therefore  ?  Hereditary  succession,  nothing  more ;  and  this  would 
have  been  established  by  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  What  I  here  affirm  is 
no  vain  conjecture,  it  is  a  positive  fact,  which  I  can  render  evident  by  bringins 
forward  historical  proof.  From  certain  remarkable  regulations  in  ecclesiasticid 
legislation,  we  learn  that  it  required  all  the  energy  of  pontifical  authority  to 
prevent  this  succession  from  being  introduced.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  tended  to 
such  an  end ;  and  if  the  Church  preserved  itself  from  such  a  calamity,  it  was 
owing  to  the  horror  which  she  always  entortained  of  this  fatal  custom.  Bead 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. ;  the  ponU- 
fical  regulations  therein  contained  prove  that  the  evil  here  spoken  of  presented 
alarming  symptoms.  The  pope  makes  use  of  the  strongest  terms  possible  to  be 
found  :  "  Ad  enormitatem  istam  eradicandam,"  "  observato  Apostolici  rescripti 
decreto  quod  successionem  in  IJcclesia  Dei  hereditariam  detestatur,*'  "  Ad  «x- 
tirpandas  successiones  a  Sanctis  Dei  Ecdesiis  studio  totius  soUicitudints  dehemut 
tntendere."  "  Quia  igitur  in  Ecclesia  successioncs,  et  in  prselaturis  et  dignita- 
tibus  ecclesiasticis  siatutis  canonicis  damnantur**  These  expressions,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  clearly  show  that  the  danser  was  already  considered  serious, 
and  justify  the  prudence  of  the  Holy  See  m  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  of  granting  dispensations  on  this  point. 

It  required  the  continual  vigilance  of  the  pontifical  authority  to  prevent  this 
abuse  from  making  daily  progress,  for  it  was  urged  on  by  the  most  powerfrd 
feelings  of  nature.  Four  centuries  had  elapsed  since  these  measures  had  been 
taken,  and  yet  we  find  that,  in  1533,  Pope  Clement  YH.  was  obliged  to  restrict 
a  canon  of  Alexander  III.  in  order  to  prevent  grave  scandals,  grievously 
lamented  by  the  pious  Pontiff.  Suppose  that  the  Church  had  not  opposed  such 
an  abuse  with  all  her  force,  and  that  the  custom  had  become  general ;  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  in  those  ages  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  privileged  classes 
were  every  thing,  and  the  people  had  scarcely  a  civil  existence;  and  see 
whether  there  would  not  have  been  formed  an  ecclesiastical  caste  along  with 
that  of  the  nobility,  and  whether  both,  united  by  the  bonds  of  familv  and 
common  interest,  would  not  have  opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  the  plebeian  class,  plunging  European  society  into  that  degrada- 
tion in  which  Asiatic  society  now  exists.  Such  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  the  pretended  reform  had  been  realised  a  few 
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MUtiiries  Boon^.  When  it  oamei  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentory, 
it  foond  European  society  in  a  sreat  measure  formed }  it  had  to  contend  against 
in  adnlt,  who  could  not  easily  be  made  to  forget  his  ideas  and  change  his 
habits.  What  has  actually  taken  place  may  lead  us  to  infer  what  would  have 
taken  place.  In  England,  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  the  lay  aristo- 
oracy  and  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  seeUi 
and  we  still  see,  in  that  country,  something  resembling  castes,  with  the  modifica- 
tions which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  great  development  of  a  certain 
kind  of  civilisation  and  liberty  at  which  Great  Britain  has  arrived. 

If  the  clergy  in  the  middle  age,  establishing  their  perpetuity  by  hereditary 
saocession,  had  constituted  themselves  an  exclusive  class,  would  not  the  aristo- 
ormtic  alliance  of  which  we  are  speaking  have  been  a  natural  consequence  f 
And  who  would  thenceforth  have  heeu  able  to  break  this  alliance  ?  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  interpret  all  her  discipline,  and  even  some  of  her  dogmas,  by 
imputing  to  her  ulterior  designs ;  and  hence  they  consider  the  law  of  celibacy 
as  the  result  of  an  interested  design.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  if  the 
Church  had  entertained  worldly  views,  she  might  have  selected  as  a  model 
those  priests  of  other  religions  who  have  formed  a  separate,  preponderating, 
and  exclusive  class^  for  which  the  severity  of  duty  did  not  form  a  brazen  widl 
against  the  enjoyments  of  nature.  Europe,  it  will  be  objected,  is  not  Asia. 
TiuB  is  true;  but  the  Europe  of  our  days,  and  even  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  no  longer  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages.  In  those  centuries,  in 
which  none  but  the  clergy  could  read  and  write,  and  in  which  knowledge  was 
exclusively  in  their  possession,  had  they  wished  to  plunge  the  world  into  dark- 
ness, they  had  only  to  extinguish  the  torch  with  which  they  were  enlightening 
it.  It  is  also  very  certain,  Qiat  celibacy  has  given  to  the  clergy  a  moral  force 
and  ascendency  which  they  could  not  have  attained  by  any  other  means.  But 
this  only  proves  that  the  Church  has  preferred  moral  to  physical  power,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  is  to  act  by  exercising  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  man.  Now,  is  it  not  eminently  praiseworthy  to 
ose  all  possible  moral  means  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ?  is  it  not  an  honor 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  to  have  accomplished,  by  institutions  severe  against 
themselves,  what  they  might  have  realized  in  part  by  systems  indulgent  to 
their  own  passions  and  degrading  to  others  ?  Oh,  we  see  here  the  work  of  Him 
iriio  will  remain  with  His  Church  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  reflections,  it  cannot  be  contested,  that 
where  Christianity  has  not  existed,  the  people  have  been  the  victims  of  a  small 
number,  whose  contempt  and  insults  have  been  the  only  recompense  of  their 
labors.  Consult  history  and  experience;  the  fact  is  general  and  constant; 
there  is  not  an  exception  even  in  those  ancient  republics  so  vaunted  for  their 
liberty.  Under  liberal  forms,  slavery  existed;  a  slavery  properly  so  called 
for  some  men ;  a  slavery  glossed  over  with  fine  appearances  for  that  turbulent 
multitude  who  served  the  caprice  of  the  Tribunes,  and  believed  they  were  exer- 
cising their  sublime  rights  by  condemning  to  ostracism  or  to  death  the  most 
virtuous  citizens.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that,  among  the  Christians, 
appearances  were  not  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  things  were  so  in  reality,  if  we 
understand  by  the  word  liberty  the  empire  of  just  laws,  aiming  at  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitude,  and  founded  upon  the  consideration  and  profound 
respect  due  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  Ooserve  the  grand  phases  of  European 
Boeiety  at  the  time  when  Catholicity  exclusively  predominated.  With  various 
fonns,  distinct  origins,  different  inclinations,  they  all  follow  the  same  course ; 
lU  tend  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  multitude ;  whatever  has  this  for  its  aim,  en- 
dures ;  whatever  has  not,  perishes.  Whence  comes  it  that  this  was  not  the  case 
in  other  countries  7  If  evident  reasons  and  palpable  facts,  moreover,  did  not 
BHiifiBst  the  salutary  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Chnst,  so  remarkable 
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a  coincidence  would  suffice  to  suggest  grave  reflecUons  to  thooey  who  nflii- 
tate  upon  the  cause  and  character  of  the  events  which  change  or  modify  tb 
destiny  of  mankind.  Let  those  who  represent  Catholicity  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  point  out  to  us  a  single  doctrine  of  the  Church  sanctioiuiig  tb 
abuses  under  which  the  people  were  suffering,  or  the  injustice  which  oppwaad 
them.  Let  them  show  us  whether,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nxteentk 
century,  when  Europe  was  under  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  GatholiB 
religion,  the  people  were  not  as  far  advanced  as  they  could  be^  considering  ^ 
ordinary  course  of  things.  They  certainly  did  not  possess  so  much  wealth  ii 
they  have  since  acquired,  and  their  knowledge  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  moden 
times ;  but  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  respect  attributable  to 
Protestantism  ?  Was  not  the  sixteenth  century  commenced  under  more  &viv- 
able  auspices  than  the  fifteenth,  and  the  latter  under  better  auspices  this 
the  fourteenth  ?  This  proves  that  Europe,  under  the  shield  of  Catholioity,  ooe- 
tinucd  in  a  progressive  march ;  that  tbe  cause  of  the  multitude  suffered  no 
prejudice  from  the  influence  of  Catholicity;  and  that  if  great  amelioratioiii 
nave  since  been  effected,  they  have  not  been  a  consequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  that  has  most  powerfuUy 
contributed  to  elevate  modem  democracy,  by  diminishing  the  preponderance 
of  the  aristocratic  classes.  I  do  not  touch  upon  the  events  which  took  pUoe 
in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism ;  but  I  see  at  a  glance  that, 
far  from  impeding  such  a  movement.  Catholic  doctrines  and  institutions  must 
have  favored  it,  since,  under  their  shield  and  protection,  the  manufiictnrinff 
and  mercantile  interests  were  surprisiuffly  developed.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
their  astonishing  success  in  Spain :  and  we  cannot  attribute  this  progress  to 
the  Moors ;  for  Catalonia,  subject  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  influence,  evinced 
such  activity,  prosperity,  and  intelligence  in  industry  and  commerce,  that  we 
could  scarcely  believe  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  they  had  arrived,  did  not 
unexceptionable  documents  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  Read  the  Hiatcri- 
cal  Memoin  of  the  Marine  y  Commerce^  and  Arts  of  the  ancient  City  ofBareduna^ 
by  our  celebrated  Capmany.  May  we  not  account  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
this  Catalonian  nation,  whose  ancestors  displayed  such  seal  in  all  things,  never 
allowing  other  nations  to  surpass  them  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement ?  Whilst  this  phenomenon  was  advancing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  association  of  the  Hanscatic  towns,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  centu- 
ries of  the  middle  ages,  was  created  in  the  north.  It  obtained  in  time  such  an 
amount  of  power  as  to  measure  its  force  with  that  of  kings.  Its  rich  factories, 
established  all  over  Europe,  and  favored  with  many  advantageous  privileges, 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  real  power.  Not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  it 
enjoyed  in  its  own  country,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  it  extended 
it  to  England  and  Russia.  London  and  Novogorod  admired  the  splendid 
establishments  of  those  intrepid  merchants,  who,  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
obtained  exorbitant  privileges ;  who  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  formed  an 
independent  state  in  the  centre  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Hanscatic  league  selected  religious  commu- 
nities as  their  model,  in  all  that  concerned  the  system  of  life  of  the  clerks  in 
their  counting-houses.  Their  clerks  ate  in  common,  had  common  dormitories, 
and  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  marry.  Any  one  of  them  transgressing  this 
law,  forfeited  his  rights  to  remain  a  member  or  a  citizen  of  the  Hanseatio 
Confederation.  In  France,  the  manufacturing  classes  wore  also  organised,  the 
better  to  resist  the  elements  of  dissolution  existing  in  their  bosom ;  and  this 
change,  so  fruitful  in  results,  is  entirely  due  to  a  king  venerated  upon  the 
altars  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  EBtablishment  for  the  IVades  of  Parit  gave 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  industrial  classes,  by  augmenting  their  intelligence 
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and  improying  their  morals;  and  whatever  were  the  aboseB  that  erept  into 
that  organization,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Louis  satisfactorily  supplied  a 
ffreat  want,  by  organizing  the  trades  in  the  best  manner  possible,  considering 
now  little  progress  had  at  that  time  been  made.  What  shall  we  say  of  Italy, 
containing  within  its  bosom  the  powerful  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Pisaf  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  progress  industry  had  made  in  this 
peninsula,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  what  a  development  the  democratical 
element  received.  Had  the  influence  in  itself  been  so  oppressive,  had  the 
breath  of  the  Roman  court  been  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  people,  is  it  not 
evident  that  its  effects  would  have  been  particularly  felt  in  those  countries 
which  were  the  scene  of  its  actions  ?  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  whibt  a 
great  part  of  £urope  was  groaning  under  feudal  oppression,  the  middle  class, 
whose  only  title  to  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  intelligence  and  labor, 
appeared  in  Italy  so  powerful,  so  brilliant  and  flourishing  ?  I  will  not  contend 
that  this  development  was  attributable  to  the  Popes ,  but,  at  least,  we  must 
grant  that  they  never  opposed  it. 

Now,  if  we  observe  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in 
Aragon,  where  the  Pontifical  influence  was  great;  if  the  same  thiug  is  observ- 
able in  the  north  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  people  whom  Catholicity  alone  has 
civilized ;  if,  in  fine,  the  same  phenomenon  is  realized,  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  in  all  countries  exclusively  subject  to  the  belief  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  we  may  conclude  that  Catholicity  contains  nothing  opposed  to  the 
movement  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  a  just  and  legitimate 
development  of  the  popular  element. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has  read  history  to  accord 
to  Protestantism  the  honor  of  being  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  multitude. 
Its  oriffin  was  essentially  aristocratic ;  and  in  those  countries  in  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  taking  root,  it  has  established  aristocracy  upon  such  firm  founda- 
tions, that  the  revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  overturn  it. 
Witness,  for  a  proof  of  this,  what  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  England,  and 
all  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  Calvinism  is  more  favorable  to 
the  democratical  element ;  and  that  if  it  had  prevailed  in  France  it  would  have 
established  a  system  of  federative  republic  in  place  of  monarchy.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture  upon  a  change  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  future  prospects  of  that  nation,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  no  other  system  than  that  of  aristocracy  would  have  been  found 
practicable  in  France ;  for  circumstances  at  that  period  would  admit  of  nothing 
else }  and  the  aristocrats  who  were  at  the  head  of  religious  innovation,  would 
admit  of  no  other  organization.  Had  Protestantism  triumphed  in  France,  it  is 
probable  that  the  poor  of  that  country,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  in 
Germany,  would  have  claimed  a  share  in  the  rich  booty ;  but  they  certainly 
would  not  have  found  Calvin's  proverbial  harshness  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  furious  rashness  of  Luther  was  to  the  Germans.  It  is  probable 
that  these  wretched  villagers,  who,  according  to  contemporary  writers,  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  rye-bread,  with  no  animal  food,  and  slept  upon  a  bundle  of 
straw,  with  a  board  for  their  pillow,  would  not  have  felt  themselves  more  com- 
fortable than  their  brethren  in  Germany,  had  they  thought  proper  to  partici- 
pate in  the  effects  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  this  case,  they  would  not  have 
been  punished,  but  exterminated,  like  their  brethren  beyond  the  Khine.  In 
England,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  monasteries  produced  pauperism. 
Their  property  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  the  religious  being 
driven  from  their  abodes,  the  poor  who  subsisted  upon  the  alms  of  these  holy 
establishments  were  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  observe,  that 
the  evil  was  not  temporary ;  it  has  continued  to  our  own  days,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  afliicting  Great  Britain.    I  am  aware  that  almsgiving  ia 
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•aid  to  encourage  indolence ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Enfflaiidy  with  her 
poor-laws  and  her  legal  charity,  contains  a  far  greater  number  of  destitate 
poor  than  Catholic  countries.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  me,  that  to  lei 
people  die  of  hunger  is  a  good  means  of  developing  the  popnliir  element 
Protestantism  must  have  contained  something  very  repubive  to  the  demoeitts 
of  that  period)  since  we  find  it  rejected  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  two  countria 
in  which  the  people  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  prosperity  and  rights.  And 
this  becomes  still  more  worthy  of  attention,  when  we  remark  that  rehgiooa  inno- 
vation took  root  wherever  the  feudal  aristocracy  predominated.  Look,  it  will 
be  said,  at  the  United  Provinces ;  but  this  example  only  proves  that  Protest- 
antism, determined  to  find  supporters,  willingly  took  part  with  the  mal-con- 
tents.  If  Philip  II.  had  been  a  zealous  Protestant,  the  United  Provinoa 
would  probably  have  alleged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  any  longer 
subject  to  an  heretical  prince.  These  provinces  were  for  a  long  time  under 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  and  yet  they  were  prosperous;  the 
popular  element  was  developed  in  their  bosom,  without  meeting  any  obstacle 
on  the  part  of  religion.  Exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuij 
they  made  the  discovery,  that  they  could  no  longer  prosper  without  abjuring 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Observe  the  geographical  position  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  see  them  surrounded  by  reformists  offering  to  assist  them ;  and 
you  will  find  in  political  considerations  the  reason  which  you  may  seek  in  vain 
m  imaginary 'affinity  between  the  Protestant  system  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  (35) 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  POLITICAL  FORMS — OHARACTER  OF 

MONARCHY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  enthusiasm  enkindled  in  Europe  in  latter  times,  has  cooled  down  by 
degrees ;  experience  has  shown  that  a  political  organization  not  in  accordance 
with  the  social  organization  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  nation,  but  rather  over- 
whelms it  with  evil.  Men  also  understand,  and  not  without  difficulty,  simple 
as  the  matter  is,  that  political  systems  should  be  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  political  liberty,  to  be  at  all 
rational,  must  be  made  a  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty.  Amongst 
enlightened  men,  these  are  ordinary  ideas ;  fanaticism  for  such  or  such  political 
forms,  considered  abstractly  from  their  civil  residts,  is  now  abandoned  as  a 
thing  denoting  ignorance,  or  as  a  discreditable  means  hypocritically  made  use 
of  by  the  ambitious,  devoid  of  real  merit,  whose  only  way  to  fortune  is  disturb- 
ance and  revolution.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  considered  as  simple 
instruments,  certain  political  forms,  such  as  mixed,  moderate,  constitutional, 
or  representative  governments,  or  whatever  they  be  designated,  have  acquired 
in  some  countries  consideration  and  solidity ;  and  that,  in  many  countries,  any 
principle  which  might  be  considered  opposed  to  representative  forms,  and  only 
favorable  to  absolute  ones,  would  be  repudiated  beforehand.  Civil  liberty  has 
become  necessary  to  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  in  some  nations  the  idea  of  this 
liberty  is  so  identified  with  that  of  political  liberty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  civil  liberty  can  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  We  must  therefore 
examine  what  are  the  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
religions.  I  will  proceed  so  as  to  discover  these  tendencies  by  an  impartial 
analysis  of  historical  facts.  Never,  perhaps,  as  M.  Guizot  felicitously  observes, 
were  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  hidden  ways  of  Providence,  leas 
understood.    Wheresoever  we  meet  not  with  assemblies,  elections,  umsy  and 
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▼otes,  we  imagine  power  must  be  absolate,  and  liberty  unprotected.  I  hare 
an  express  design  in  making  use  of  the  word  tendencies,  becanse  it  is  dear  that 
Catholicity  has  no  dogma  on  this  point— it  does  not  pronounce  upon  the 
advantages  of  any  particular  form  of  government.  The  Roman  Pontiff 
acknowledges  equally  as  his  son  the  Catholic  seated  upon  the  bench  of  an 
American  Assembly,  and  the  most  humble  subject  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch.  The  Catholic  religion  is  too  prudent  to  descend  upon  any  such 
ground.  Emanating  from  heaven  itself,  she  diffuses  herself,  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  over  all  things,  enlightens  and  strengthens  all,  and  is  never  obscured 
or  tarnished.  Her  object  is  to  conduct  man  to  heaven,  by  furnishing  him  on 
his  passage  with  great  assistance  and  consolation  upon  earth ;  she  ceases  not 
to  point  out  to  him  eternal  truths ;  she  gives  him  in  all  his  affairs,  salutary 
oounsels;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  mere  details,  she  has  no  obligation  to 
impose,  no  duty  to  enjoin.  She  impresses  upon  his  mind  her  sacred  maxims 
of  morality,  admonishing  him  never  to  depart  from  them ;  like  a  tender  mother 
speakine  to  her  son,  she  says  to  him,  '<  Provided  you  depart  not  from  my 
instructions,  do  what  you  consider  most  expedient.'' 

But  is  it  true  that  there  is  in  Catholicity  at  least  a  tendency  to  obstruct 
liberty  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  with  regard 
to  political  forms  ?  In  what  has  it  corrected  or  ameliorated  the  work  of  Catho- 
licity ?  In  the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth,  the  organization  of* European 
society  was  so  complicated,  the  development  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point,  the  contention  of  interests  was  so  lively,  in  fine,  every 
nation  was  so  enlarged  by  the  successive  agglomeration  of  provinces,  that  a 
central,  forcible,  energetic  power,  predominating  over  all  individual  preten- 
sions and  those  of  classes,  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Europe  had  no  other  hope  for  pelace ;  for  wherever  there  exists  a 
great  number  of  various,  opposite,  and  all  powerful  elements,  a  regulating 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  violent  shocks,  to  calm  excessive  ardor,  to  moder- 
ate the  rapidity  of  motion,  to  prevent  a  continual  war,  which  would  necessa- 
rily lead  to  destruction  and  chaos.  This  immediately  gave  to  the  monarchical 
principle  a  fresh  and  irresistible  impulse ;  and  as  this  impulse  was  felt  in  every 
jSuropean  country,  even  in  those  possessing  republican  institutions,  it  evidently 
resulted  from  causes  that  lay  deep  in  the  social  condition  of  the  times.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  not  a  publicist  of  any  note  who  would  question  these  truths. 
During  the  last  half  century,  in  fact,  events  have  occurred  well  calculated  to 
demonstrate  that  in  Europe  monarchy  is  something  more  than  uturpatian  and 
tyranny.  In  the  very  countries  in  which  democratical  ideas  have  taken  root, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  them,  and  in  some  degree  to  depart  from 
them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  throne,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  the  great  interests  of  society. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  all  things  human,  however  good  and  salutary  they  may 
be,  always  to  bring  with  them  an  accompaniment  of  inconveniences  and  evils. 
Monarchy  could  not  evidently  be  exempt  from  this  general  rule ;  in  other  words, 
the  great  extension  of  force  and  power  was  sure  to  produce  abuse  and  excess. 
The  European  nations  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  patient  character,  nor  of  a  suffi- 
ciently moderate  temperament,  to  endure  with  resignation  all  sorts  of  disorders. 
The  European  entertains  so  profound  an  idea  of  his  dignity,  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  quietism  of  the  Oriental  nations,  living  in  the  midst  of  degra- 
dation, bowing  their  slavish  heads  before  the  despot  who  despises  and  oppresses 
them.  Hence,  whilst  we  in  Europe  acknowledge  and  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
very  strong  power,  we  have  always  endeavored  to  take  measures  for  restraining 
and  preventing  the  abuse  of  this  power.  Nothing  exalts  so  much  the*  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  European  nations  as  the  comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
Ana.    The  latter  have  no  better  means  of  delivering  themselves  from  oppres- 
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Bion  than  the  assassination  of  their  sovereigns.  Whilst  the  blood  of  one 
monarch  is  still  warm^  another  ascends  his  throne,  trampline  with  a  disdainfil 
foot  on  the  heads  of  nations  as  cmel  as  thej  are  degraded.  Not  so  in  Evivpe; 
we  have  always  recourse  to  intellectual  means ;  we  have  established  institu- 
tions which  lastingly  protect  the  people  from  oppression  and  exoesses.  We 
cannot  deny  that  our  efforts  have  cost  torrents  of  blood,  or  affirm  that  we  ht?e 
always  adopted  the  most  expedient  means ;  but  on  this  point  Europe,  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  as  in  all  other  matters,  has  become  anxious  to  substitute 
right  in  the  place  of  mere  might.  This  is  no  recent  problem ;  it  existed  when 
European  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  in  these  latter  times  has  been  orer- 
looked.  Oreat  efforts  were  made  many  centuries  ago  to  resolve  it.  Obflerre 
how  Count  de  Maistre  states  his  opinions  on  this  difficult  problem : 

'<  Although  the  greatest  and  most  general  interest  of  sovereignty  eonsists  in 
its  being  just,  and  although  the  cases  in  which  it  transgresses  this  conditioD 
are  incomparably  fewer  than  the  others,  unfortunately  it  does,  however,  fire- 
quently  transgress  it ;  and  the  particular  character  of  certain  sovereigns  may  so 
mr  augment  these  inconveniences,  that  in  order  to  render  them  supportable, 
it  is  necessan^  to  compare  them  with  those  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no 
sovereign.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  men  should  not,  from  time  to 
time,  make  efforts  to  secure  themselves  against  the  excess  of  this  enormoos 
prerogative;  but  on  this  point  the  world  has  adopted  two  widely  different 
systems.  The  daring  tribe  of  Japhelh  has  at  all  times  been  gravitating  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  towards  what  is  termed  liberty/  ;  that  is,  towards  that 
social  condition  in  which  the  influence  of  the  governing  powers  is  least  sensibly 
felt.  Ever  jealous  of  his  rights  and  liberties,  the  European  has  sought  to  pre- 
serve them,  sometimes  by  expelling  his  rulers,  and  at  other  times  by  opposing 
to  them  the  barrier  of  law.  He  has  tried  every  thing,  every  imaginable  form  of 
government,  to  set  himself 'free  from  his  rulers,  or  to  restrain  their  power. 

"  The  immense  posterity  of  Shem  and  Cham  have  pursued  another  course. 
From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  time  they  have  always  said  to  their  fellow- 
men.  Do  whatever  you  pleasey  and  when  toe  are  tired  we  will  put  you  to  death. 
Besides,  they  have  never  been  able  or  willing  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
republic ;  the  balance  of  power,  all  those  privileges,  all  those  fundamental  laws 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  Among  them,  the 
richest  and  most  independent  man,  the  possessor  of  immense  movable  wealth, 
absolutely  at  liberty  to  transport  it  whither  he  pleases,  sure,  moreover,  of 
entire  protection  upon  European  ground,  and  threatened  at  home  with  the 
rope  or  the  dagger,  prefers  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  misery  of  dying  of  ennui 
among  us.  But  no  one  will  ever  think  of  recommending  to  Europe  the  public 
law  01  Asia  and  Africa,  so  short  and  clear ;  but  as  power  in  Europe  is  always 
so  much  feared,  discussed,  attacked,  or  transferred,  since  nothing  so  much 
wounds  our  pride  as  despotic  government,  the  most  general  European  problem 
is  to  know  how  sovereign  power  may  be  restrained  without  being  destroyed."  {Du 
Pape,  liv.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

This  spirit  of  political  liberty,  this  desire  of  limiting  power  by  means  of  in- 
stitutions, did  not  originate  with  the  French  philosophers ;  before  their  time, 
and  long  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism,  it  was  circulating  in  the  veins 
of  the  European  people.  History  has  left  us  irrefragable  testimonies  of  this 
truth.  What  institutions  were  deemed  suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  ?  Certain  assemblies,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  nation's  interests  and 
opinions  might  be  heard — assemblies  formed  in  various  ways,  and  meeting  from 
time  to  time  around  the  throne  to  make  their  complaints  and  assert  their 
claims.  As  it  was  impossible  for  these  assemblies  to  constitute  the  government 
without  destroying  the  monarchy,  it  was  necessary,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
secure  their  influence  in  state  afiBEurs ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  anything  better 
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hMB  hitherto  been  doTised  for  attuning  this  object  than  the  right  of  intervene 
tion  in  the  enactment  of  hiws,  a  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  another^  that 
may  be  justly  termed  the  right  arm  of  national  representation, — the  right  of 
TOiing  ihe  anpplies.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  constitutions  and 
representative  goyemments,  but  this  is  the  essential  point.  Many  and  various 
modifications  may  be  introduced,  but  in  reality  all  consists  in  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  as  the  centre  of  power  and  of  action,  surrounded  by  assemblies 
that  shall  deliberate  upon  the  laws  and  the  taxes. ' 

Does  political  liberty  in  this  point  of  view  originate  in  Protestant  ideas  ?  Is 
it  under  any  obligation  to  them?  Has  it,  in  fine,  any  reproach  against 
Catholicity  ?  I  open  the  works  of  Catholic  writers  anterior  to  Protestantism, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  they  take 
ft  clear  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  I  examine  rigidly  whether  they 
teach  anything  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the  dignity  or  the 
lights  of  man ;  I  examine,  again,  whether  they  bear  any  affinity  to  despotism 
or  to  tyranny,  and  I  find  them  full  of  sympathy  for  the  progress  of  enlight- 
enment and  of  mankind,  inflamed  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
lealous  for  the  happiness  of  the  multitude.  I  remark,  indeed,  that  their  hearts 
•well  with  indignation  at  the  mere  names  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  I  open 
ihe  records  of  history ;  I  study  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  nations,  and 
ihe  predominating  institutions;  I  behold  on  all  sides  nothing  but  fuerot, 
privileges,  liberty,  cortes,  states-general,  municipalities,  and  juries.  All  this 
appears  in  the  greatest  confusion,  but  I  see  it ;  and  I  am  not  astonished  to 
discover  an  absence  of  order,  for  it  is  a  new  world  just  arisen  from  chaos.  I 
ask  myself  if  the  monarch  possesses  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws ;  and 
upon  this  question  I  very  naturally  find  variety,  uncertainty,  and  confusion ; 
but  I  observe  that  the  assemblies  representing  the  different  classes  of  the  nation 
take  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  I  ask  whether  they  have  anv  inter- 
ference in  the  great  affiiirs  of  the  state ;  and  I  find  it  stated  in  the  coaes  that 
they  are  to  be  consulted  on  all  grave  and  important  affairs :  I  see  monarchs 
frequently  observing  this  precept.  I  ask  whether  these  assemblies  possess  any 
ffoarantees  for  their  existence  and  their  influence ;  and  the  codes  inform  me  by 
tiie  most  decisive  texts,  and  a  thousand  facts  are  at  hand  to  convince  me,  that 
these  institutions  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 

Now  what  was  then  the  predominating  religion  ?  Catholicity.  Were  the 
people  much  attached  to  religion  ?  So  much  so  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
predominated  over  all.  Did  the  clergy  possess  great  influence  ?  .Very  great. 
What  was  the  power  of  the  Popes  ?  It  was  immense.  Where  do  you  find  the 
elergy  attempting  to  extend  the  power  of  kings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people? 
Where  are  the  pontifical  decrees  against  such  or  such  forms?  Where  are 
the  measures  and  plans  of  the  Popes  for  the  restriction  of  one  single  legitimate 
right  ?  No  reply.  Then  I  say  indignantly,  Europe,  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity,  arose  from  chaos  to  order,  civilization  advanced  at  a  firm  and 
steady  pace,  the  erand  problem  of  political  forms  engaged  the  attention  of  men 
of  wisdom,  questions  of  morality  and  laws  were  receiving  a  solution  favorable 
to  liberty,  and  yet  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  never  greater  even  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  in  every  sense  quite  colossal. 

What  I  one  word  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  have  smitten  unto  death 
every  form  of  popular  government';  and  yet  such  forms  were  receiving  a  rapid 
development.  Where,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  enslave 
the  people  ?  Where  the  infamous  alliance  between  kings  and  Popes  to  oppress 
and  harass  the  people,  to  establish  on  the  throne  a  ferocious  despotism,  and  to 
rejoice  under  its  ffloomy  shades  over  the  misfortune  and  tears  of  mankind  ? 
When  the  Popes  had  a  auarrel  with  any  kingdom,  was  it  usually  with  the 
king  or  the  people  ?    When  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  a  firm  front  against 
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(munny  and  oppression,  who  stood  forward  more  promptly  or  mare  imdj  Aii 
toe  Sovereign  Pontiff?  Does  not  Voltaire  himself  admit  tkst  the  Popv 
restrained  princes,  protected  the  people^  put  an  end  to  the  qnarrelB  of  tbe  iaam 
by  a  wise  intervention,  reminded  both  kings  and  people  of  their  dnftieSi  aid 
hurled  anathemas  against  those  enormities  which  they  could  not  pvevntf 
(Quoted  by  M.  de  Maistre,  Du  Pope,) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Bull  In  Coma  Domini,  which  created  so  iniflk 
alarm,  contains  in  its  fifth  article  an  excommunication  against  *^  thorn  who  tkoM 
levy  new  taxes  upon  their  estates,  or  should  increase  those  already  exitting  beyond 
the  bounds  marked  out  by  right.**  The  spirit  of  deliberation,  so  eommon  erea 
at  this  period,  and  which  formed  so  singular  a  contrast  with  the  tendeney  to 
violent  measures,  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  example  given  by  tke 
Catholic  Church  during  so  many  centuries.*  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  prait 
out  a  society  in  which  more  assemblies  have  been  held,  combining  in  thai 
every  thing  distinguished  by  science  and  virtue.  General,  national,  provineitl 
Councils  and  diocesan  synods  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  the  Chnrch'i 
history.  Such  an  example,  exposed  during  centuries  to  the  view  of  the  peo]^ 
could  not  fail  to  influence  and  affect  customs  and  laws.  In  Spain  the  sreateit 
part  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo  were  also  national  congresses;  whilst  uie  epis* 
copal  authority  performed  its  functions  in  them,  watching  over  the  purity  of 
dogmas,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  discipline,  the  great  affairs  of  the  state 
were  also  discussed  in  them  in  harmony  with  the  secular  power.  In  them  were 
enacted  those  laws  which  are  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  modem  observen. 
The  Utopias  of  Rousseau  are  now  fallen  into  complete  disrepute  among  the  best 
publicists.  Representative  eovemmcnts  are  no  longer  to  be  defended  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  general  will  into  action,  but  as  an  instrument,  throng 
the  medium  of  which  reason  and  good  sense  may  be  consulted,  which  womd 
otherwise  remain  dispersed  throughout  the  nation.  Legislative  assemblies  are 
now  represented  to  us,  in  works  upon  constitutional  law,  as  the  foci  in  which 
all  knowledge  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  of  public  affairs  may  be 
concentrated ;  they  are  held  up  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  all  legitimate 
interests,  as  the  organ  of  all  reasonable  opinions,  the  voice  of  all  just  com- 
plaints, a  channel  of  perpetual  communication  between  governors  and  their 
subjects,  a  measure  of  justice  in  the  laws,  a  means  of  rendering  the  laws 
respectable  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  in  short,  as  a  permanent 
guarantee  that  a  government,  never  consulting  its  own  interests,  should  study 
only  public- utility  and  expediency.  At  a  time  when  we  are  informed  in  such 
fine  terms  what  these  assemblies  ought  to  be,  not  what  they  are,  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  Councils ;  for  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Councils 
must  in  a  certain  manner  explain  the  nature  and  spirit,  and  point  out  the 
motives  and  aim,  of  political  assemblies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fundamental  differences  existing  between  these  two  assem- 
blies ;  men  who  receive  their  powers  from  popular  election  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  as  those  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  govern  the  Church  of  God ;  neither  can  the  monarch,  who  derives  his  right 
to  the  throne  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  be  confounded  with  that 
rock  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built.  I  grant  also  that,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Councils,  or  with  regard  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  discussions,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  over 
the  whole  earth,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
Councils  and  political  assemblies,  with  respect  to  the  epoch  of  their  being 
assembled,  and  the  mode  of  their  organization  and  of  their  proceedings.  But 
we  are  not  here  about  to  imagine  an  ingenious  parallel,  and  to  seek  with  sub- 
tilty  resemblances  which  do  not  exist;  my  only  aim  is  to  show  the  influence 
which  the  lessons  of  prudence  and  maturity  given  for  so  long  a  time  by  the 
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Chnrch  mngt  hare  ezereised  upon  political  laws  and  cnstoms.  If  we  oonanll 
the  annals  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modem  times,  we  shall  dia- 
eover  that  all  deliberative  assemblies  are  composed  of  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  sit  in  them  by  a  regulation  stated  in  the  laws.  But  to  admit  into  them  a 
man  of  knowledge,  simply  because  he  is  so,  is  to  pay  a  noble  tribute  to  meri^^ 
to  proclaim  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  care  of  ruling  the  world 
belongs  properly  to  intelligence.     This  the  Church  alone  has  done. 

I  make  this  obserration  to  prove  that  society  is  indebted  mainly  to  the 
Church  for  the  progress  it  has  made  in  this  respect.  I  will  adduce  on  this 
point  a  hct  that  nas  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  which  clearly 
ahows  that  the  Catholic  Churen  was  the  first  to  seek  out  men  of  talent  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  unhesitatinffly  to  allow  them  influence  in  public 
a&irs.  I  will  not  speak  of  that  spirit  which  forms  one  of  her  distinctive  char- 
acteristics amoDff  all  other  societies,  which  has  ever  led  her  to  seek  merit,  and 
nothing  but  ment,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  functions — a  spirit  which  no 
one  can  deny  her,  and  which  has  eminently  contributed  to  her  splendor  and 
nreponderance.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  this  spirit  has 
been  felt  where,  at  first  sight,  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  In  fact,  it 
ia  well  known  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  no  private  indi- 
vidual has  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
eils;  hence,  however  learned  a  theologian  or  jurist  may  be,  his  knowledge  gives 
bim  no  right  whatever  to  take  part  in  those  august  assemblies.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Church  has  ever  taken  care  to  call  to  them  men  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  titles,  excelled  most  by  their  talents  or  their  learning. 
Who  does  not  read  with  pleasure  the  list  of  learned  men  who,  although  not 
Kahops,  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

In  modem  society,  do  not  talent,  wisdom,  and  genius  carry  the  highest  head, 
command  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect,  and  present  the  best  claims 
to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  preponderating 
influence  ?  These  should  know  that  nowhere  have  their  claims  been  respectea 
or  their  dignity  acknowledged  so  well  as  in  the  Church.  What  society,  in 
hctf  has  ever  sought,  as  the  Church  has,  to  elevate  them,  to  consult  them  in 
the  most  important  affairs,  and  to  affoni  them  an  opportunity  of  shining  in 
grand  assemblies  ?  In  the  Church,  birth  and  riches  are  of  no  importance.  If 
you  are  a  man  of  high  merit,  untamished  by  misconduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
conspicuous  by  your  abilities  and  your  knowledge,  that  is  enough — she  will  look 
upon  you  as  a  great  man,  will  always  show  you  extreme  consideration,  treat 
you  with  respect,  and  listen  to  you  with  deference.  And  since  your  brow, 
though  sprang  from  obscurity,  is  radiant  with  fame,  it  will  be  held  worthy  to 
bear  the  mitre,  the  Cardinal's  hat,  or  the  tiara.  To  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  I  may  remark,  that  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  owes  much  of  its 
importance  to  the  ideas  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  (86) 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

THE  DEYELOPUXNT  OF  MONARCHY  IK  SUBOPE. 

A  SINGLE  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  enables  us 
to  discover  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  exist,  and  that  of  the  three 
elements  claiming  preference,  the  monarchical  must  necessarily  prevail.  And 
it  could  not  be  owerwise ;  for  we  have  always  seen  that  societies,  after  a  long 
period  of  trouble  and  agitation,  place  themselves  at  last  under  the  protection 
of  that  power  which  offers  them  ihe  greatest  security  and  well-being.  Behold- 
ingy  on  the  one  hand^  those  great  feudatories,  00  prond,  so  ezaeting,  so  tnrbolenty 
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enemies  to  each  other,  and  rivals  of  the  king  as  well  aa  of  the  people;  on IIm 
other  hand;  the  commons,  whose  existence  appears  nnder  so  many  difieial 
forms — ^whose  rights,  privileges,  fu/erw  and  liberties  present  so  vaiiootaiid 
complex  an  aspect — whose  ideas  have  no  constant  and  well  defined  dixeotioii;— 
we  conclude  at  once,  that  neither  were  possessed  of  soffident  force  to  strogi^ 
against  the  royal  power,  already  acting  by  a  fixed  plan  and  a  determinate  sjs- 
tem,  seizing  every  opportunity  which  might  serve  to  forward  its  views.  Who 
is  not  aware  of  the  sagacity  displayed  by  Ferdinand  the  Oatholio  in  deyelopiii| 
and  implanting  his  prominent  idea — that  of  centralizing  power,  giving  it  vigor, 
and  rendering  its  action  forcible  and  universal ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  foandinff  a 
true  monarchy  ?  And  why  not  acknowledge  in  the  immortal  Ximenes  a  woruj 
and  more  eminent  continuator  of  this  policy  ?  It  would  be  erroneous  to  coa- 
sider  this  as  an  evil  to  nations.  All  publicists  agree  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
give  strength  and  stability  to  power,  and  prevent  its  action  from  becoming  weak 
or  intermittent ;  but  the  only  representative  of  real  power  at  that  time  was  the 
throne.  Hence,  to  fortify  and  aggrandize  royal  power  was  of  real  necessity; 
all  plans  and  efforts  of  man  would  have  failed  to  place  an  obstacle  in  its  way. 
But  it  remains,  nevertheless,  to  be  seen,  whether  this  aggrandizement  of  rojil 
power  outstepped  its  due  bounds ;  and  this  is  the  place  for  contrasting  Pro- 
testantism with  Catholicity,  that  we  may  ascertain  which  of  them  was  culpable, 
if  either,  and  to  what  extent.  This  is  a  very  important  and  curious  subject, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  fact,  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  meaning  of  words,  the  aversion  which  parties 
profess  for  each  other  is  so  profound,  each  one  repels  with  such  impetuosity 
every  thing  which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  what  is  esteemed  by 
his  adversaries,  that  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  render  the  state  of  the 
question  and  the  meaning  of  words  comprehensible.  I  ask  one  thing  of  my 
readers  of  all  opinions ;  that  is,  that  they  will  suspend  their  jud^ent  untU 
they  have  read  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to  adduce  on  this  point.  If  thoy  con- 
sent to  this,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  the  first  word  that  shocks  them — ^in  a 
word,  if  they  have  sufficient  patience  to  hear  before  they  judge,  I  am  confident 
that,  if  we  do  not  altogether  agree,  which  is  impossible  amid  such  a  variety  of 
opinions,  they  will  at  least  grant  that  I  have  taken  an  apparently  reasonable 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  my  conjectures  are  not  altogether  unfoimded. 
I  shall  commence,  in  the  first  place,  by  completely  laying  aside  the  question 
whether  it  was  advantageous  or  not  to  society  that,  in  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  royal  power  should  have  any  other  limits  than  those  natu- 
rally imposed  upon  it  by  the  state  of  ideas  and  customs.  This  question  some 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  others  in  the  negative ;  and  I  need  not  observe 
to  what  party  they  respectively  belong.  To  many  people  the  word  lihtrty  is  a 
scandal,  just  as  the  term  absolute  power  is  with  others  synonymous  with  des- 
potism. But  what  is  that  liberty  which  the  former  repel  with  so  much  force  ? 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  this  word  in  their  dictionaries  ?  They  have  wit- 
nessed the  French  Ilevolution,  with  its  iniquities  and  frightful  crimes,  and 
they  have  heard  it  continually  crying  out  for  liberty :  they  have  witnessed 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  with  its  vociferations  of  death,  and  its  sanguinary 
excesses — its  injustice,  its  disdain  for  every  thing  that  Spaniards  had  been 
accustomed  to  esteem  the  most  valuable  and  sacred ;  and  yet  they  have  heard 
the  cries  of  this  Revolution  also  for  liberty.  What  was  to  be  expected  1  Why, 
what  we  now  witness.  They  confounded  the  name  of  liberty  with  all  sorts  of 
impieties  and  crimes ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  hated  it,  they  repelled  it,  they 
fought  against  it  sword  in  hand.  In  vain  were  they  informed  that  the  cortes 
was  an  ancient  institution ;  they  replied,  that  the  ancient  cortes  was  not  like 
that  of  their  times.  In  vain  were  they  reminded  that  our  laws  ordained  the 
nation's  right  of  interference  by  its  vote  on  the  levying  of  taxes.    They 
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replied :  '^  We  are  well  aware  of  it ;  but  the  nation  is  not  now  represented 
by  those  who  interfere  in  its  affiEiirs ;  they  only  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
tended title  to  enslave  both  the  king  and  the  people."  They  were  told  that 
the  representatives  of  the  different  classes  had  formerly  the  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  ''  What  class  do  you  represent/' 
they  replied ;  "you  who  degrade  the  monarchy  insult  and  persecute  the  nobility, 
abuse  and  plunder  the  clergy,  despising  the  people,  and  making  their  customs 
and  their  religious  belief  a  subject  for  your  sneers?  What,  then,  do  yon 
represent  ?  Is  it  the  Spanish  nation,  when  you  trample  on  her  religion  and 
laws,  when  you  excite  social  dissolution  on  all  sides,  and  make  blood  flow  in 
torrents  ?  How  can  you  call  yourselves  the  restorers  of  our  fundamental  laws, 
when  we  find  nothing  either  in  you  or  in  your  acts  which  marks  the  true 
Spaniard;  when  all  your  theories,  plans,  and  projects  are  only  miserable 
eopies  of  foreign  books  but  too  well  known,  while  you  have  forgotten  your  own 
language  V 

I  pray  the  reader  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  files  of  the  journals,  the  bul- 
letins of  the  cortes,  and  other  documents  that  remain  of  the  two  epochs  of  1812 
and  1820 ;  let  him  also  call  to  mind  the  events  we  have  recently  witnessed ; 
let  him  afterwards  peruse  the  records  and  memorials  of  anterior  epochs,^-our 
codes,  our  books,  every  thing,  in  fine,  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  cha- 
racter, the  ideas,  and  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  people ;  then  let  him  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  whatever  be  his  political  opinions,  let  him  tell  us, 
upon  his  honor,  if  he  finds  the  least  resemblance  between  the  past  and  the 
present ;  if  he  does  not,  at  the  very  first  glance,  perceive  a  striking  and  violent 
contrast  between  the  two  epochs — a  chasm,  in  fact,  to  fill  up  which,  I  say  it 
with  grief,  would  require  heaps  of  fresh  ruins,  ashes,  dead  bodies,  and  torrents 
of  blood.  Were  we  to  place  the  question  beyond  the  influence  of  the  empoi- 
soned atmosphere  of  human  passions  and  of  bitter  recollections,  we  might,  it  is 
true,  very  well  examine  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  royal  authority  to  attain 
to  a  growth  that  set  it  free  from  every  kind  of  check  or  restraint,  even  in  « 
affairs  of  the  most  essential  importance  and  in  the  voting  of  the  government 
supplies.  The  question  would  then  have  merely  a  historico-political  aspect, 
eould  not  be  confounded  with  actual  practice,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
affect  either  the  interests  or  the  opinions  of  our  time.  However  that  might 
be,  I  will  not  stop  to  consider  or  to  notice  what  has  been  thought  and  said  upon 
the  subject,  but  will  take  up  the  hypothesis,  that  the  disappearance  from  the 
body  politic,  at  that  time,  of  every  element  save  the  monarchical,  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  people,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  civilization.  And 
whose  was  the  faidt  ?  let  me  ask. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  increase  of  royal  power  in  Europe  dates 
precisely  from  the  commencement  of  Protestantism.  In  England,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  not  only  did  monarchy  prevail,  but  a  despotism  so  cruel 
that  no  vain  appearances  of  impotent  forms  have  availed  to  disguise  its  excesses. 
In  France,  after  the  Huguenot  war,  royal  power  became  more  absolute  than 
ever;  in  Sweden,  Gustavus  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  kings 
began  to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  power ;  in  Denmark,  monarchy  con- 
tinued, and  became  stronger ;  in  Germany,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  formed, 
and  absolute  forms  generally  prevailed ;  in  Austria,  the  empire  of  Charles  Y . 
arose  in  all  its  power  and  splendor;  in  Italy,  the  small  republics  were  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  people,  under  some  title  or  another,  became  subject  to 
princes ;  in  Spain,  in  fine,  the  ancient  cortes  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Catalonia  fell  into  disuse :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  seeing,  by  the  accession 
ai  Protestantism,  the  people  take  one  step  towards  representative  forms,  we 
ind,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rapidly  advanced  towards  absolute  government. 
This  is  a  certain^  incontestable  fiiot    Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps  been 
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paid  to  60  ringalar  a  coincidence ;  bnt  it  is  not  the  leas  real,  and  is  oerlaiBl| 
of  a  nature  to  suggest  numerous  and  interesting  reflections.  Was  this  eoia- 
ddence  purely  accidental  ?  Was  there  any  hidden  connection  between  Pro- 
testantism and  the  development  and  definitive  establishment  of  absolndsm?  I 
think  there  was;  and  I  will  even  add,  that,  had  Catholidam  retained  la 
exclusive  sway  in  Europe,  the  power  of  the  throne  would  have  been  gradoaUj 
diminished — that  representative  forms  would  probably  not  have  disappeared 
altogether — ^that  the  people  would  have  continued  to  take  part  in  nationil 
i^airs — that  we  should  have  been  much  farther  advanced  in  eivilizationy  mudi 
better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty — and  that  this  liberty  would  not 
be  associated  in  our  minds  with  scenes  of  horror.  Yes,  the  fatal  Reformation 
has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  European  society,  injured  civilization^  created 
necessities  that  previously  had  no  existence,  ana  opened  chasms  which  it  can- 
not close.  It  destroyed  many  elements  of  good,  and  eonseonently  produced  a 
radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  political  problem.  This  1  think  I  can 
demonstrate. 


CHAPTER    LXra. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  DEMOGRAOT. 


There  is  in  the  history  of  Europe  one  leading  fact  contained  in  all  its  pases, 
and  still  visible  in  our  days,  viz.  the  parallel  march  of  two  democracies,  which, 
although  sometimes  apparently  alike,  are,  in  reality,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  origin,  and  aim.  The  one  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  dignity 
of  man,  and  on  the  right  which  he  possesses  of  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty  conformable  to  reason  and  justice.  With  ideas  more  or  less  clear,  more 
or  less  uniform,  upon  the  real  origin  of  society  and  of  power,  it  entertains  at 
least  very  clear,  precise,  and  fixed  ones  upon  the  real  object  and  aim  of  both. 
Whether  the  right  of  commanding  proceeds  directly  and  immediately  from 
God,  or  whether  we  suppose  it  communicated  previously  to  society,  and  trans- 
mitted afterwards  to  those  who  govern,  it  always  grants  that  power  is  for  the 
common  weal,  and  that,  if  it  docs  not  direct  its  actions  to  this  end,  it  falls  into 
tyranny.  To  privileges,  honors,  and  distinctions  of  every  kind,  it  applies  its 
favorite  touchstone — the  public  good ;  whatever  is  opposed  to  this,  is  rejected 
as  noxious ;  whatever  does  not  tend  to  promote  it,  is  repudiated  as  superfluous. 
Convinced  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  only  things  of  real  worth,  and 
deserving  of  consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the  social  functions,  this  demo- 
cracy requires  them  to  be  sought  without  ceasing,  that  they  may  be  elevated  to 
the  summit  of  power  and  of  glory ;  it  goes  to  seek  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
deepest  obscurity.  A  nobleman,  proud  of  his  titles  and  his  heraldry,  and 
boasting  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  without  being  able  to  imitate 
them,  is,  in  its  estimation,  an  object  of  ridicule ;  it  will  allow  such  a  man  to 
enjoy  his  riches,  that  the  sacred  right  of  property  may  not  be  violated ;  but  it 
will  remove  from  his  grasp,  by  all  lawful  means,  the  influence  he  might  derive 
from  the  nobility  of  his  blood.  In  fine,  if  it  takes  nobility,  birth  or  riches  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  for  any  intrinsic  worth  of  these  advantages,  but  because 
they  are  signs  which  lead  us  to  expect  a  more  accomplished  education,  more 
knowledge  and  probity. 

Full  of  generous,  ideas,  this  democracy,  placing  the  dignity  of  man  in  the 
highest  degree,  reminding  man  of  his  rights,  and  also  of  his  duties,  is  indignant 
at  the  very  name  of  tyranny.  It  hates  t3rranny,  condemns  it,  repels  it,  and  is 
perpetually  employed  in  discovering  the  best  means  for  preventing  it.  Wise 
and  calm;  as  the  inseparable  companion  of  reason  and  good  sense  must  ever  be. 
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it  agrees  very  well  with  monarch  j ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  its  desires 
have  generally  been,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should,  in  one  way  or  another, 
place  a  restraint  upon  the  excesses  of  kings.  Aware  that  the  rock  against 
which  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  wrecked,  was  the  excess  of  contributions 
levied  upon  the  people,  its  favorite  idea,  which  it  has  never  abandoned,  even 
when  it  was  impracticable,  has  been  to  restrain  the  unlimited  faculties  of  power 
with  respect  to  contributions.     Another  of  its  predominating  ideas  has  been  to 

Erevent  the  will  of  man  from  prevailing  in  the  formation  or  application  of  the 
kws.  It  has  ever  sought  to  guarantee  and  secure  in  some  way,  that  the  will 
should  not  usurp  the  place  of  reason.  Such  has  been  the  force  of  this  uni- 
versal desire,  that  it  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  European  manners,  and 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  have  been  compelled  to  gratify  it.  Hence  one 
thing  very  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  throne  has  ever  been  surrounded  by 
respectable  counsellors,  whose  existence  was  insured  either  by  the  laws  or  by 
the  national  customs.  These  counsellors  certainly  could  not  preserve,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  independence  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service ;  for  their  mere  existence 
was  an  eloquent  protest  against  unjust  and  arbitrary  regulations ;  it  was  a  noble 
personification  of  reason  and  justice,  pointing  out  the  sacred  limits  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  most  powerful  monarch.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  sovereigns  in  Europe  never  exercise  themselves  the  faculty  of  pronouncing 
judgment,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sultans.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
Europe  energetically  repulse  thb  faculty,  as  fatal  to  the  people  as  it  is  to  the 
monarch ;  and  the  mere  recital  of  such  an  attempt  would  excite  public  indigna- 
tion against  its  author. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  this  principle,  so  much  extolled,  that  it  is 
not  the  monarch  but  the  law  that  commands,  has  been  received  in  Europe  for 
many  centuries ;  it  was  in  full  force  in  all  the  European  nations  long  before 
modem  publicists  emphatically  enunciated  it.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if 
this  was  the  case  in  theory,  it  was  not  so  in  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  reprehensible  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was  generally  respected.  As 
a  case  in  point,  let  us  take  the  most  absolute  reign  of  modem  times,  with  the 
most  unlimited  royal  power  in  all  its  splendor,  in  its  apogee, — the  reign  in 
which  the  king  could  exclaim  with  too  much  pride,  but  yet  with  tmth,  <<  I  am 
the  state" — that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  an  astonishing  variety  and  complication  of  events.  How  many  deathiB, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  took  place  in  it,  executed  by  the  royal  command, 
without  any  judicial  ordeal  I  Perhaps  some  arbitrary  acts  of  this  time  may  be 
oited;  but  let  them  be  compared  with  what  was  passing  under  equivalent 
circumstances  amongst  the  nations  out  of  Europe  :  let  any  one  recall  to  mind 
what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  excesses  of  absolute 
royalty  wherever  Christianity  did  not  exist,  and  he  will  see  that  the  excesses 
committed  in  European  monarchies  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  distinction  made  between  monarchical  governments, 
whether  absolute  or  despotic,  is  not  arbitrary  and  fictitious.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  legislation  and  history  of  Europe  must  be  well  aware  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  correct,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  smile  at  those  boisterous  declamations 
in  which  malice  or  ignorance  endeavors  to  confound  the  two  systems  of  go- 
vernment 

This  limit  imposed  upon  power,  this  circle  of  reason  and  justice  which  we 
always  find  traced  around  it,  derives  its  origin  principally  from  the  ideas  dis- 
seminated by  Christiani^,  whether  it  have  its  guarantee  in  ideas  and  manners 
or  in  political  forms.  It  is  Christianity  that  has  proclaimed,  ''  Beason  and 
justice,  knowledge  and  virtue,  are  every  thing ;  the  mere  will  of  man,  his 
birth|  his  titles,  are  of  no  intrinsic  vidue."    These  words  have  penetrated 
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every  where,  from  the  palace  of  kings  to  the  poor  man's  cotti^ ;  and,  fnm 
the  moment  that  the  mind  of  an  entire  people  became  imbned  with  such  idflu^ 
Asiatic  despotism  became  impracticable.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  e?aj 
political  form  limiting  the  power  of  the  monarch,  a  voice  resounds  in  his  esn 
on  all  sides,  exclaiming,  <<  We  are  not  thy  slaves,  we  are  thy  snbjects;  tko« 
art  a  king,  but  thou  art  a  man,  and  a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  must  appeir 
one  day  before  the  Supreme  Judge ;  thou  hast  the  power  of  making  laws,  bit 
merely  for  our  interests ;  thou  canst  exact  tributes  from  us,  bat  only  sneh  m 
are  necessary  for  the  common  weal ;  thou  canst  not  judge  us  aocording  to  tkj 
caprice,  but  only  conformably  to  the  laws ;  thou  canst  not  seise  oar  propertf 
without  rendering  thyself  more  culpable  than  the  common  robber,  nor  make 
an  attempt  on  our  lives,  of  thy  own  will,  without  becoming  an  assassin;  the 
power  thou  hast  received  is  not  for  thy  comfort  or  pleasure,  nor  for  the  gratif- 
cation  of  thy  passions,  but  solely  for  our  happiness ;  thou  art  a  person  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  public  weal;  if  thou  forgettest  this,  thon  art  a 
tyrant." 

Unfortunately,  however,  together  with  this  spirit  of  lawful  independence,  of 
rational  liberty, — together  with  this  just,  noble,  and  generous  democracy,  there 
has  ever  been  another  accompanying  it,  and  forming  with  it  the  most  lively 
contrast.  The  latter  has  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  former,  by  prevent- 
ing it  from  attaining  the  object  of  its  just  pretensions  ;  erroneous  in  its  princi- 
ples and  perverse  in  its  intentions,  violent  and  unjust  in  its  mode  of  acting,  its 
traces  have  been  everywhere  marked  by  a  stream  of  blood.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing true  liberty  for  the  people,  it  has  merely  served  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  they  already  possessed ;  or  if  it  actually  found  them  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  it  has  only  served  to  rivet  their  chains.  Allying  itself  on  all 
occasions  with  the  basest  passions,  it  has  attracted  to  its  stanaard  all  that  wm 
most  vile  and  abject  in  society,  and  gathered  together  the  most  turbulent  and 
ill-disposed  men.  By  cheating  its  miserable  followers  with  delusive  promises, 
and  exciting  them  with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  pillage,  it  has  been  a  per- 
petual source  of  commotions,  scandals,  and  bitter  animosities,  that  have  at 
length  produced  their  natural  results — ^persecutions,  proscriptions,  and  execu- 
tions. Its  fundamental  do^a  was  the  rejection  of  all  authority  of  eveiy 
description,  to  overturn  whicn  was  its  constant  aim ;  the  reward  it  expected  for 
its  labors  was  to  seat  itself  upon  a  throne  established  amidst  universal  ruin,  to 
glut  itself  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims,  and  to  revel  in  the  grossest 
orgies  during  the  distribution  of  its  blood-stained  spoil.  In  all  times,  in  all 
countries,  riots,  popular  insurrections,  and  revolutions  have  taken  place ;  but, 
for  the  last  seven  centuries,  Europe  presents  these  scenes  in  so  singular  a 
character,  that  it  forms  a  most  fitting  subject  for  the  reflection  of  philosophers. 
In  fact,  these  tendencies  towards  social  dissolution— ^tendencies,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  very  heart  of  man — ^have  not  only 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  but  have  been  formed  into  a  theory ;  as  ideas, 
they  have  been  defended  with  all  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  a  sectarian 
spirit ;  and,  wherever  an  opportunity  occurred,  reduced  to  practice  with  un- 
yielding pertinacity  and  unbridled  fury.  The  system  was  made  up  of  folly  and 
fftnaticism,  and  carried  out  with  obstinacy,  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  monstrous 
crimes.  In  every  page  of  its  history  this  truth  is  attested  in  characters  of 
blood.     Happy  our  nation,  had  she  not  tried  the  experiment ! 

Europe  may  be  compared  to  those  men  of  great  capacity  and  of  active  and 
intrepid  characters,  who  are  either  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst  of  men. 
Scarcely  can  a  single  fact  of  any  weight  remain  isolated  in  Europe  :  there  is 
not  a  truth  that  is  not  useful,  nor  an  error  that  is  not  fintal.  Ideas  have  a 
tendency  to  become  realized,  and  facts,  in  their  turn,  incessantly  call  in  the  aid 
of  ideas.     If  virtues  exist,  they  are  explained,  and  their  foandation  is  sought 
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tor  in  eleyated  theories.  If  crimes  are  met  with,  their  yindication  is  attempted 
<m  the  authority  of  perverse  theories.  Nations  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
practice  either  of  good  or  evil — ^they  strive  to  propagate  it,  and  are  restless  till 
they  have  induced  their  neighbors  to  imitate  them.  Nay,  there  is  something 
beyond  a  mere  spirit  of  proseljrtism  limited  to  a  few  countries — ^ideas,  in  our 
times,  aim  at  nothing  short  of  universal  empire.  The  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  does  not  date  mm  the  French  Revolution,  nor  even  from  the  sixteenth 
century ;  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  from  the  times  when  the  minds  of 
men  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  activity,  this  phenomenon  is  apparent,  and 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  In  the  agitated  Europe  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  we  behold  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  the 
imperfectly  defined  lineaments  of  the  germ  contain  forms  of  the  future  being. 

A  great  part  of  the  sects  which  assailed  the  Church,  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  were  decidedly  revolutionary ;  they  either  proceeded  from  the  fatal 
democracy  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  derived  their  support  from  it. 
Unfortunately  this  democracy,  restless,  unjust  and  turbulent,  having  compro- 
mised the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  sixteenth,  found 
in  Protestantism  its  most  fervent  propagators.  Among  the  numerous  sects 
into  which  the  pretended  reform  was  immediately  divided,  some  opened  the 
way  for  it,  and  others  adopted  it  as  their  standard.  And  what  must  have  been 
the  result  in  the  political  organization  of  Europe  ?  I  will  say  it  candidly  :  the 
disappearance  of  those  political  institutions  which  enabled  the  dififerent  classes 
of  the  state  to  take  part  in  its  affairs,  was  inevitable.  Now,  as  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  European  people,  considering  their  character,  ideas  and  customs, 
to  submit  for  ever  to  their  new  condition,  as  their  predominant  inclination 
must  have  urged  them  to  place  bounds  upon  the  extension  of  power,  it  was 
natural  that  revolutions  should  ensue ;  it  was  natural  that  future  generations 
should  have  to  witness  great  catastrophes,  such  as  the  English  Revolution  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  comprehend  these  truths ;  that 
time  is  past.  The  revolutions  in  which  for  some  centuries  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  successively  involved,  have  broueht  within  the  reach  of 
the  least  intelligent  that  social  law  so  frequently  realized,  viz.  that  anarchy 
leads  to  despotism,  and  that  despotism  begets  anarchy.  Never,  at  any  time, 
in  any  nation  (history  and  experience  prove  the  fact),  have  anti-social  ideas 
been  inculcated,  the  minds  of  the  people  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  rebellion,  without  almost  immediately  provoking  the  application 
of  the  only  remedy  at  the  command  of  nations  in  such  conflicts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  strong  government,  which  justly  or  unjustly,  legally  or  not, 
lifts  up  its  iron  arm  over  every  one,  and  makes  8^1  heads  bend  under  its  yoke. 
To  clamor  and  tumult  succeeds  the  most  profound  silence ;  the  people  then 
easily  become  resigned  to  their  new  condition,  for  reflection  and  instinct  teach 
them  that  although  it  is  well  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  the  first 
want  of  society  is  self-preservation. 

What  was  die  case  in  Germany,  after  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  by 
a  succession  of  religious  revolutions  ?  Maxims  destructive  of  all  society  were 
propagated,  factions  formed,  insurrections  took  place ;  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  upon  the  scaffolds  blood  flowed  in  torrents ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  instinct 
of  social  preservation  begin  to  operate,  than,  instead  of  popular  forms  being 
established  and  taking  root,  every  thing  tended  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 
And  was  not  this  the  country  in  which  the  people  had  been  flattered  by  the  prospect 
of  nnrestarained  liberty,  of  a  re-partition  and  even  a  community  of  property ;  in 
inoy  by  the  promise  of  the  most  absolute  equality  in  every  thing.  Yet,  in  this 
same  country,  the  most  striking  inequalitv  prevaUed,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
pceaerved  its  full  force.    In  o&et  oountnes,  in  which  no  such  hopes  of  liberty 
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and  equality  had  been  held  out,  we  can  scarcely  discover  the  limiiB  lAUk 
separated  the  nobility  from  the  people.  In  Germany,  the  nobility  Btill  letainal 
their  wealth  and  their  preponderance,  were  still  surrounded  by  titles,  pnTilegHi 
and  distinctions  of  every  description.  In  that  very  country,  in  which  there  wen 
such  outcries  against  the  power  of  kings,  in  which  the  name  of  king  im 
declared  synonymous  with  tyrant,  the  most  absolute  monarchy  was  eetabltthed; 
and  the  apostate  of  the  Teutonic  order  founded  that  kingdom  of  FmiBia,  ham 
which  representative  forms  are  still  excluded.*  In  Denmark,  Proteetantiam  wai 
established,  and  with  it  absolute  power  immediately  took  deep  root ;  in  Sweden 
we  find,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  power  of  Gustavus  established. 

What  was  the  case  in  England  ?  Representative  forms  were  not  introdneed 
into  that  country  by  Protestantism ;  they  existed  centuries  before,  as  weU  u 
in  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  monarch  who  founded  the  AwgHwa 
Church  was  distinguished  for  his  despotism,  and  the  Parliament,  which  ou^ 
to  have  restrained  him,  was  most  shamefully  degraded.  What  idea  can  we 
form  of  the  liberty  of  a  country  whose  legislators  and  representatives  debased 
themselves  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  any  one  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
illicit  amours  of  the  Queen  is  bound,  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  bring  an 
accusation  against  her  ?  What  can  we  think  of  the  Uberty  of  a  country,  in 
which  the  very  men  who  ought  to  defend  that  liberty,  cringe  with  so  muck 
baseness  to  the  unruly  passions  of  the  monarch,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in 
order  to  flatter  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  to  establish  that  any  yoi 
female  who  should  marry  a  king  of  England,  should,  under  a  pain  of  hi, 
treason,  be  compelled  before  her  marriage  to  reveal  any  stain  there  might 
on  her  virtue  ?  Such  ignominious  enactments  are  certainly  a  stronger  proof  of 
abject  servility  than  the  declaration  of  that  same  Parliament,  establishing  that 
the  mere  will  of  the  monarch  should  have  the  force  of  law.  Representative 
forms  preserved  in  that  country  at  a  time  when  they  had  disappeared  from 
almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  were  not,  however,  a  guarantee  against 
tyranny ;  for  the  English  cannot  assuredly  boast  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed 
under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in 
Europe  was  less  liberty  enjoyed,  in  no  country  were  the  people  more  oppressed 
under  popular  forms,  in  no  country  did  despotism  prevail  to  a  greater  extent. 
If  there  be  anything  which  can  convince  us  of  these  truths,  in  case  the  facts 
already  cited  should  be  found  insufficient,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  efforts  made 
by  the  English  to  acquire  liberty.  And  if  the  efforts  made  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  its  galling  effects,  we 
arc  justified  in  thinking  that  the  oppression  under  which  England  was  groaning 
must  have  been  very  severe,  since  that  country  has  passed  through  so  long  and 
terrible  a  revolution,  in  which  so  many  tears  and  so  much  blood  has  been  shed. 

When  we  consider  what  has  taken  place  in  France,  we  remark  that  religious 
wars  have  always  given  an  ascendency  to  royal  power.  After  such  long  agita- 
tions, so  many  troubles  and  civil  wars,  we  see  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and 
we  hear  that  proud  monarch  exclaim,  "  /  am  the  stcUe/^  We  have  here  the 
most  complete  personification  of  the  absolute  power  which  always  follows 
anarchy.  Have  the  European  nations  had  to  complain  of  the  unlimited  power 
exercised  by  monarchs  ?  have  they  had  to  regret  that  all  the  representative 
forms  which  could  ensure  their  liberties  perished  under  the  ascendency  of  the 
throne  ?  Let  them  blame  Protestantism  for  it,  which  spreading  the  germs  of 
anarchy  all  over  Europe,  created  an  imperious,  urgent,  and  inevitable  necessity 
for  centralizing  rule,  for  fortifying  royal  power :  it  was  necessary  to  stop  up 
every  source  from  which  dissolvent  principles  might  flow,  and  to  keep  within 
narrow  bounds  all  the  elements  which,  by  contact  and  vicinity,  were  ready  to 
ignite  and  produce  a  flEital  conflagration. 

*  When  this  was  writteiL— Tr. 
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Erery  refleoting  man  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  Considering  the 
agmndizement  or  absolute  power,  they  will  discover  in  it  nothing  but  the 
mOisation  of  a  fact  already  long  ago  everywhere  observed.  Assiuedly,  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  be  compared,  either  by  the  fact  of  their  origin  or 
the  character  of  their  measures,  to  those  despots  who,  under  different  titles, 
have  usurped  the  command  of  society  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was  near 
ita  dissolution ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  reason,  that  the  unlimited  extent  of 
their  power  has  been  caused  by  a  great  social  necessity,  viz.  that  of  one  sole 
and  forcible  authority,  without  which  the  preservation  of  public  order  was 
impossible.  We  cannot  without  dismay  take  a  view  of  Europe  after  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism.  What  frishtful  dissolution  I  What  erroneous 
iaeas  I  What  relaxation  of  morals !  What  a  multitude  of  sects !  What  ani- 
mosity in  men's  minds !  What  rage,  what  ferocity !  Violent  disputes,  inter- 
minable debates,  accusations,  recriminations  without  end ;  troubles,  rebellion, 
intestine  and  foreign  wars,  sanguinary  battles,  and  atrocious  punishments. 
Such  is  the  picture  that  Europe  presents ;  such  are  the  effects  of  this  apple  of 
discord  thrown  among  men  who  are  brethren.  And  what  was  sure  to  be  the 
result  of  this  confusion,  of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  which  society  seemed 
zetuming  to  violent  means,  to  the  tyranny  of  might  over  right  ?  The  result 
was  sure  to  be  what  it  has  in  fact  been :  the  instinct  of  preservation,  stronger 
than  the  passions  and  the  frenzy  of  man,  was  sure  to  prevail ;  it  suggested  to 
Europe  the  only  means  of  self-preservation;  royal  power,  alreaoy  in  the 
ascendant,  and  verging  towards  its  highest  point,  was  sure  to  end  by  attaining 
it  in  reality;  there  to  become  isolated  and  completely  separated  from  the  people, 
and  to  impose  silence  on  popular  passions.  What  ought  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  wise  direction  of  ideas,  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  very  powerful 
institution ;  the  vigor  of  the  sceptre  had  to  neutralize  the  impulse  given  to 
society  towards  its  ruin.  If  we  consider  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1680  in  Sweden,  when  that  country  was  subjected 
to  the  fierce  will  of  Charles  XI.;  such  the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1669  in 
Denmark,  when  that  nation,  wearied  with  anarchy,  supplicated  King  Frederick 
in.  to  declare  the  monarchy  hereditary  and  absolute,  which  he  in  fact  did ; 
Boch,  in  fine,  is  the  meaning  of  what  took  place  in  Holland  in  1747,  and  of 
the  creation  of  an  hereditary  stadtholder.  If  we  require  more  convincing 
examples,  we  have  the  despotism  of  Cromwell  in  England  after  such  terrible 
rsTolutions,  and  that  of  Napoleon  in  France  after  the  republic.  (37) 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

STBUQOLE  BETWEEN  THE  THBEE  SOCIAL  ELEBfENTS. 

When  once  these  three  elements  of  government,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  began  each  to  contend  for  the  ascendency,  the  most  certain  means 
of  securing  the  victory  to  monarchy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  elements, 
was  to  drive  one  of  these  latter  into  acts  of  turbulence  and  outrage ;  for  it  thus 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  one  sole,  powerful,  unfettered  centre 
of  action,  that  would  be  able  to  awe  the  turbulent  and  to  insure  public  order. 
Now,  just  at  this  time,  the  position  of  the  popular  element  was  full  of  hope, 
bat  also  beset  with  dangers;  and  hence,  to  preserve  the  influence  it  had  already 
acquired,  and  to  increase  its  ascendency  and  power,  the  greatest  moderation 
and  circumspection  were  requisite.  Monarchy  had  already  acquired  great 
power,  and,  haviuff  obtained  it  in  part  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  lords,  it  came  to  be  resarded  as  the  natural  protector  of  popular 
interests.    It  certainly  had  some  cudms  to  this  titlci  but  no  less  certainly  did 
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it  find  in  this  circumstance  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  extendinc  its  pow 
to  an  unlimited  degree,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ste  peopk 
There  existed  a  germ  of  division  between  the  aristooraoy  and  the  oomsflu^ 
which  afforded  the  monarchs  an  opportunity  of  curtailing  the  ri^ts  and  poven 
of  the  lords,  convinced,  moreover,  as  they  were,  that  any  measure  tenung  ii 
such  an  object  would  be  well  received  by  the  multitude.  But,  on  the  otta 
hand,  the  monarch  might  rest  assured  that  the  lords  would  hail  with  deli^ 
any  act  tending  to  humble  the  people,  who  already  had  raised  their  heads  ai 
high  when  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  to  be  resisted ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  tk 
people  committed  any  excesses,  if  they  adopted  maxims  and  doctrines  snbrai* 
sive  of  public  order,  no  one  could  prevent  tnc  monarch  from  putting  a  stop  to 
their  proceedings  by  all  possible  means.  The  lords,  who  were  powexfol  enougk 
to  repress  such  disorders  themselves,  would  very  naturally  be  glad  to  leafe 
such  a  work  to  the  monarch,  fearing  lest  the  people,  in  their  ezasperatioi 
against  them,  might  deprive  them  of  their  prerogatives,  their  honors,  their 
property,  and  even  of  their  lives ;  or  from  the  secret  satisfaction  they  would 
naturally  feel  at  seeing  that  rival  power  brought  down  which  had  recentlj 
humbled  themselves,  and  whose  rivalry  had  been  maintained  through  so  many 
and  such  ferocious  struggles.  In  such  an  undertaking,  the  lords  would  natih 
rally  bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  support  of  the  monarch, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  false  direction  given  to  the  popular  movement  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  people,  whilst  veiling  their  vengeance  nnder  tlio 

Sretcxt  of  public  utility.  The  people,  it  is  true,  possessed  various  means  of 
efence ;  but  when  isolated  and  opposed  to  the  throne,  they  found  these  means 
too  weak  to  afford  them  any  hope  of  victory.  Learning,  indeed,  was  no  longer 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  any  privileged  class,  but  knowledge  had  not  had 
time  to  become  diffused  so  far  as  to  form  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to 
exercise  any  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  government.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  already  producing  its  results,  but  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
produce  that  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  ideas  which  has  subsequently 
been  attained.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  ever3rwhcre  made  at  that  time  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  need  only  understand  correctly  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  to  be  convinced  that 
neither  in  substance  nor  in  form  was  it  calculated  to  become,  to  any  general 
extent,  the  property  of  the  popular  classes.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  there  arose,  it  is  true,  a  new  description  of  wealth,  destined 
of  necessity  to  become  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  But  commerce  and  the 
arts  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  did  not  possess  either  the  extent  or  the 
influence  which,  at  a  later  period,  connected  them  intimately  with  every  branch 
of  society.  Except  in  some  few  countries  of  very  little  importance,  the  position 
of  the  merchant  and  the  artizan  could  not  secure  them  any  great  amount  of 
influence  of  itself. 

Considering  the  course  of  events,  and  the  elevation  which  royal  power  had 
acquired  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  the  only  means  for  restricting  monarchical 
power,  until  the  democratic  element  should  have  acquired  sufficient  force  to  be 
respected,  was  the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  people.  But  such  a  coa- 
lition was  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  since  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  there  existed  so  much  animosity  and  rivalry — a  rivalry  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  their  respective  interests. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  nobility  were  not  the  only  aristocracy; 
there  was  another  much  more  powerful  and  influential  than  they — ^the  clergy. 
This  latter  class  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  all  the  ascendency  and  influence 
which  both  moral  and  material  means  can  confer;  in  fact,  besides  the  religious 
character,  which  insured  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  people,  they  were 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  abundant  riches ;  which  easily  secured  to  thenii 
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on  the  one  hand,  gratitude  and  influence ;  and,  on  the  other,  made  them  feared 
by  the  great,  and  respected  by  monarchs.  Now,  here  is  one  of  the  leading 
mistakes  of  Protestantism :  to  crush  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  such  a  time,  was 
to  accelerate  the  complete  victory  of  absolute  monarchy,  to  leave  the  people 
defenceless,  the  monarch  unrestrained,  aristocracy  without  a  bond  of  union, 
without  a  vital  principle ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  three  elements — ^monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy — from  uniting  to  form  a  limited  government^ 
towards  which  almost  all  the  European  nations  appeared  to  be  incuning.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  expedient  to  isolate  the  people, 
for  their  political  existence  was  still  feeble  and  precarious ;  and  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nobility,  as  a  means  of  government,  ought  not  to  have  been 
left  to  themselves.  This  class,  possessing  no  other  vitsJ  principle  than  that 
derived  from  their  titles  and  privileges,  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
continually  aimed  at  them  by  the  royal  power.  In  spite  of  themselves,  the 
nobility  were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  monarch's  will,  of  abandon- 
ing their  inaccessible  castles,  to  resort  to  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  kings,  and 
play  the  part  of  courtiers. 

Protestantism  crushed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  not  only  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  succeeded  in  implanting  its  errors,  but  sJso  in  others.  In  fact,  where 
it  could  not  fully  introduce  itself,  its  ideas,  when  not  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  futh,  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  influence.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  the  clergy  lost  its  principal  support  in  the  political  influence  of  the 
Popes,  for  whilst  kings  assumed  a  tone  of  greater  boldness  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See,  the  Popes,  on  their  side,  that  they  might  give  no 
pretext,  no  occasion  for  the  declamations  of  Protestants,  were  obliged  to  act 
with  great  circumspection  in  every  thing  relating  to  temporal  affairs.  All  this 
has  ^D  regarded  as  the  progress  of  European  civilization, — as  one  step 
towards  liberty ;  however,  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  ^ven  of  the 
political  condition  of  that  period,  clearly  proves  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
surest  way  to  the  development  of  representative  forms,  the  road  to  absolute 
monarchy  was  chosen.  Protestantism,  interested  in  crushing  by  all  possible 
means  the  power  of  the  Popes,  exalted  that  of  kings  even  in  spiritual  matters. 
By  thus  concentrating  in  their  hands  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  it  left 
the  throne  without  any  sort  of  counterpoise.  By  destroying  the  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty  by  peaceable  means,  it  led  the  people  to  have  recourse  to 
force,  and  opened  the  crater  of  those  revolutions  which  have  cost  modem 
Europe  so  many  tears. 

In  order  that  the  forms  of  political  liberty  should  take  root  and  attain  to 
perfection,  they  were  not  to  be  forced  prematurely  from  the  atmosphere  which 
gave  them  birth ;  for  in  this  atmosphere  existed  together  the  monarchical,  aris- 
tocratical,  and  popular  elements,  all  strengthened  and  directed  by  the  Catholic 
religion ;  under  the  influence  of  this  sanfe  religion,  these  elements  were  beinff 
gradually  combined,  politics  were  not  to  be  separated  from  religion.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  clergy  as  a  fatal  element,  it  was  important  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  mediator  amons  all  classes  and  powers,  ready  to  calm  the  ardor  of  strife, 
to  place  bounds  against  excess,  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  the 
monarch,  the  nobility,  or  the  people.  Whenever  powers  and  interests  of  dif- 
ferent natures  are  to  be  combined,  a  mediator  is  essential,  or  some  sort  of 
intervention  to  prevent  violent  shocks ;  if  this  mediator  does  not  exist  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  law  for  the  cre- 
ation of  one.  From  this  it  is  evident  what  an  evil  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Europe ;  since  its  first  act  was  completely  to  isolate  the  temporal  power,  to 
place  it  in  rivalship  and  hostility  to  the  spiritual,  and  to  leave  no  mediator 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  The  lay  aristocracy  at  once  lost  their 
politiod  influence ;  for  diey  had  now  lost  dieir  foroe  and  b^  of  nnicmi  whioh 
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Uiej  deriyed  from  their  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  aristocraoj.  Whet 
once  the  nobles  were  reduced  to  mere  courtiers,  the  power  of  the  throne  hm 
entirely  without  a  counterpoise. 

I  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  strengthening  of  the  rojal  power, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lords  and  of  the  oommoni^ 
tended  powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  consequently  to  tk 
progress  of  civilization ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  extreme  prepondeniMe 
obtained  by  this  power  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  reflect 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  preponderance  was  the  remoyal  ai  the 
clergy  from  the  sphere  of  politics.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  question  no  longer  was,  whether  those  numerous  castles  should 
be  left  standing,  from  the  heights  of  which  proud  barons  gave  the  law  to  tiidr 
vassals,  and  held  themselves  justified  in  despising  the  ordinances  of  the  moD- 
arch ;  nor  whether  that  long  list  of  communal  liberties  should  be  preserved, 
which  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  which  were  opposed  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  great,  and  at  the  same  time  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  sovereign, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  a  central  government  capable  of  insuring  order, 
of  protecting  legitimate  interests,  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  movement  of 
civilization,  which  had  everywhere  commenced  with  so  much  activity.  This 
was  no  longer  the  question ;  on  all  sides  the  castles  were  being  levelled,  the 
great  lords  were  descending  from  their  fortresses,  and  becoming  more  humane 
towards  the  people ;  they  were  giving  up  their  exactions,  and  beginning  to  show 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  commons,  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  amalgamation  of  the  multitude  of  petty  states,  to  form  extensive  monarchies, 
were  forced  to  part  with  so  much  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  general  centralization. 

The  question  was,  to  discover  whether  there  existed  any  means  of  limiting 
power,  and  yet  securing  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  its  centralization  and 
augmentation;  whether  it  was  possible,  without  embarrassing  or  weakening 
the  action  of  power,  to  secure  to  the  people  a  reasonable  amount  of  influence 
over  the  progress  of  affairs,  and,  above  all,  the  right  they  had  already  acquired 
of  watching  over  the  public  revenues.  That  is,  at  once  to  prevent  the  sangui- 
nary horrors  of  revolutions,  and  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  court  favorites. 
The  people  alone  were  incapable  of  preserving  this  influence,  unless  they  had 
been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  public  afliairs ;  an  indispensable  resource 
in  such  a  case,  but  of  which  they  were  in  general  completely  destitute.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
commons ;  but  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  miblic  affairs  had  acquired 
an  extensive  signification ;  for  it  was  not  merely  applied  to  a  municipality  or  a 
province ;  centralization  becoming  everywhere  more  general  and  triumphant, 
caused  this  term  to  bo  applied  to  whole  kingdoms,  not  merely  considered  as 
isolated,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  relations  with  other  nations.  From  that 
time  European  civilization  began  to  assume  that  character  of  generality y  which 
still  distinguishes  it :  from  that  time,  to  understand  aright  the  private  afiairs 
of  any  one  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  to  look  abroad  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
sometimes  over  the  whole  world.  Men  capable  of  such  elevated  views  could 
not  be  very  common  in  society ;  moreover,  as  the  most  exalted  part  of  society 
was  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  a  focus  of  intelli- 
gence was  sure  to  be  formed  there,  with  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
ment. Compare  with  this  centre  of  action  and  intelligence,  the  people  alone, 
still  weak  and  ignorant^  and  the  result  may  be  easily  guessed.  Weakness  and 
ignorance  never  prevailed  over  force  and  intelligence.  But,  what  remedy  was 
there  for  this  diflSculty  ?  The  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion  all  over 
Europe,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  for  it  is  weU  known  that 
the  clergy  were  still  considered  at  this  epoch  as  the  centre  of  learning. 

Those  who  have  extolled  Protestantism  for  having  weakened  die  i^uenoe  of 
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the  Catholic  clergy,  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  natnre  of  that 
influence.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  at  that  epoch  a  class  of 
citizens  connected  with  the  three  elements  of  power  by  common  interests  with 
each,  and  yet  not  exclusively  allied  to  any.  Monarchy  had  nothing  to  fear 
firom  the  clergy.  In  fact,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
regarding  power  as  an  emanation  from  Heaven  would  declare  themselves  the 
enemies  of  royal  power,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  others? 
Neither  had  the  aristocracy  any  thing  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
80  long  as  they  did  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  titles,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  claimed  the  possession  of  riches,  their  rights  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consideration  and  of  precedence  were  not  likely  to  be  combated  by  a  class 
whose  principles  and  interests  were  necessarily  favorable  to  every  thing  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  the  laws.  The  democracy,  comprising 
the  generality  of  the  people,  found  support  and  most  generous  protection  in  the 
Church.  How  could  the  Church,  which  had  labored  so  much  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  ancient  slavery,  and  at  a  later  period  from  feudal  chains,  declare 
herself  the  enemy  of  a  class  which  might  be  considered  as  her  creature  ?  If  the 
people  experienced  an  amelioration  in  their  civil  condition,  it  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy ;  if  they  acquired  political  influence,  it  was  owing  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — another  favor  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  the  clergy ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  any  where  a  sure  support,  it  was  natural 
to  look  for  it  in  that  popular  class  which,  continually  in  contact  with  them, 
received  from  them  their  inspirations  and  instructions. 

Besides,  the  Church  selected  her  members  indiscriminately  from  all  classes. 
To  elevate  a  man  to  the  sacred  ministry  she  required  neither  titles  of  nobility 
nor  riches,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure  intimate  relations  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  regarding  them  with 
aversion  and  estrangement.  Hence  the  cler^,  united  to  all  classes,  were  an 
element  perfectly  adapted  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  any  of 
these  classes,  to  maintain  all  social  elements  in  a  certain  gentle  and  productive 
fermentation,  which  in  time  would  have  produced  and  matured  a  natural  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  would  not  have  arisen  differences, 
disputes,  perhaps  conflicts,  inevitable  occurrences  so  long  as  men  shall  be  men ; 
but  who  does  not  see  that  the  terrible  effusion  of  blood  in  the  wars  of  Germany, 
in  the  revolutions  of  England  and  France,  would  have  been  impossible  ?  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  spirit  of  European  civilization  necessarily  tended 
to  diminish  the  extreme  inequality  of  classes ;  I  grant  it,  and  will  even  add, 
that  this  tendency  was  conformable  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  continually  reminding  men  of  their  equality  before  God,  of 
their  common  origin  and  destination,  of  the  emptiness  of  honors  and  riches,  and 
proclaiming  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing  solid  upon  earth,  the  only  thing 
capable  of  rendering  us  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  to  reform  is  not  to 
destroy ;  to  cure  the  disease,  we  must  not  kill  the  patient.  It  was  deemed 
better  to  overthrow  at  one  blow  what  might  have  been  corrected  by  legal  means ; 
European  civilization  having  been  corrupted  by  the  fatal  innovations  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  legitimate  authority  having  been  disregarded  even  in  matters 
within  its  exclusive  sphere,  its  mild  and  beneficent  action  has  been  replaced  by 
the  disastrous  expedients  of  violence.  Three  centuries  of  calamity  have  more 
or  less  opened  the  eyes  of  nations,  by  teaching  them  how  perilous  it  is,  even 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  to  confide  it  to  the  cruel  nazard  of  the  em- 
ployment of  force ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  Protestantism,  like  an  apple  of 
discord,  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  middle  of  Europe,  all  these  great  social 
and  political  questions  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  much  nearer  being  solved 
in  a  safe,  peaceable,  and  certain  manner,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  already 
solved  long  since.  (38) 

SO 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

POLinOAL  DOCTRINES  BEFORE  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  FBOTXSrAllTIBM. 

In  matters  appertaining  to  representative  government,  modem  political  sdeofle 
boasts  of  its  great  progress :  we  hear  it  continually  asserting  that  the  school 
in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  imbibed  their  lessons  was 
totally  ignorant  of  political  constitutions.  Now  when  we  compare  the  doctrines 
of  the  predominating  school  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  preceding 
school,  what  difference  do  we  discover  between  them  ?  On  what  points  do  thej 
differ  ?  Where  is  this  boasted  progress  ? 

The  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  said :  "  The  king  is  the  natural  enemj 
of  the  people ;  his  power  must  either  be  totally  destroved,  or  at  least  so  hi 
restrained  and  limited,  that  he  may  only  appear  with  nis  hands  tied  on  the 
summit  of  the  social  edifice,  merely  invested  with  the  faculty  of  approving  the 
measures  of  the  representatives  of  the  people."  And  what  says  the  modern 
school,  which  boasts  of  its  progress,  of  the  advantage  it  has  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  of  having  hit  the  exact  point  marked  out  by  reason  and  good 
sense  ?  ^'  Monarchy,"  says  this  school,  '^  is  essential  to  the  ffreat  European 
nations ;  the  attempts  at  republicanism  made  in  America,  whatever  may  be 
their  results,  require,  as  yet,  the  test  of  time ;  besides,  they  were  made  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  conse- 
quently, are  not  to  be  imitated  by  us.  The  king  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
enemy  of  the  people,  but  as  their  father ;  instead  of  presenting  him  to  public 
view  with  his  hands  tied,  he  should  be  represented  surrounded  with  power, 
grandeur,  and  even  with  majesty  and  pomp ;  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  throne  to  fulfil  the  high  functions  with  which  it  is  invested.  The  king 
should  be  inviolable — not  nominally,  but  really  and  effectually,  so  that  his 
power  cannot,  under  any  pretext,  be  attacked.  He  should  be  placed  in  a  sphere 
beyond  the  whirlwind  of  passion  and  party,  like  a  tutelar  divinity,  a  stranger 
to  mean  views  and  base  passions ;  he  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  representative 
of  reason  and  justice."  "  Fools,"  exclaims  this  school  to  its  adversaries,  "can 
you  not  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  king  at  all  than  such  a  one  as 
you  would  have  ?  Your  king  would  always  be  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,  for 
he  would  find  this  constitution  always  attacking,  embarrassing,  restricting,  and 
humiliating  him." 

We  will  now  compare  this  progress  with  the  doctrines  predominating  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism.  This  comparison  will 
enable  us  to  show  clearly  that  every  thing  reasonable,  just,  and  useful,  con- 
tained in  these  doctrines,  was  already  known  and  generally  propagatod  in 
Europe  when  society  was  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  king  IS  essential,  says  the  modem  school ;  and,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  a  king :  the  king 
must  not  he  regarded  as  the  enemy ,  hut  as  the  father  of  the  people  ;  and  he  was 
already  called  the  father  of  the  people :  the  power  of  the  king  should  he  great ; 
that  power  was  great:  tJie  king  sJwuld  he  invxolahle,  his  person  sacred;  his 
person  was  sacred,  and  his  prerogative  insured  to  him  by  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages,  in  an  august  and  solemn  ceremony,  that  of  his  coronation.  "  The 
people  are  supreme,"  said  the  school  of  the  last  century ;  "  the  law  is  the 
expression  of  the  general  will,  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  alone, 
therefore,  invested  with  legislative  faculties ;  the  monarch  cannot  resist  this 
will.  The  laws  are  submitted  to  his  sanction  through  mere  formality ;  if  the 
kins  refuses  this  sanction,  the  laws  are  to  undergo  another  examination ;  but 
if  we  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  still  remains  the  same,  it  shall 
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nosed  to  the  dignity  of  law ;  and  the  monarch  who,  by  the  refusal  of  his 
otion,  shall  show  that  he  regards  this  general  will  as  detrimental  to  the  pablio 
d,  shall  be  compelled^  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity  and  independenoOi  to 
9  effect  to  it." 

n  reply  to  this,  the  modem  school  says :  ^'  The  supremacy  of  the  people  is 
ler  unmeaning,  or  has  a  dangerous  sense ;  the  law  should  not  be  the  expres- 
i  of  will,  but  of  reason ;  mere  will  does  not  constitute  a  law ;  for  this 
pose,  reason,  justice,  and  public  expediency  are  required."    These  ideas 
6  general  long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  amonsst  educated 
ii  but  even  among  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  classes.     A  doctor  of  the 
teenth  century  admirably  expressed  it  in  his  habitual  laconic  language : 
i$  a  rule  dictcUed  by  reaaorij  and  having  the  common  toecU  for  tts  aim," 
^ould  you,"  continued  the  modem  school,  ''  have  royal  power  a  truth,  you 
It  assign  it  the  first  place  among  legislative  powers ;  you  must  entrust  it 
1  an  absolute  veto.    In  the  ancient  cortes,  in  the  ancient  states-general  and 
[laments,  the  king  did  occupy  this  place  among  the  legislative  powers; 
ung  was  done  without  his  consent :  he  possessed  an  absolute  veto." 
Away  with  classes!"  exclaims  the  Constituent  Assembly;  ''away  with 
[notions !   The  king  face  to  face  with  the  people,  directly  and  immediately ; 
rest  is  an  attempt  against  imprescriptible  rights."  "  You  are  rash,"  replies 
modern  school ;  ''  if  there  are  no  distinctions,  they  must  be  created.     If 
e  are  not  in  society  classes  forming  in  themselves  a  second  legislative  body 
mediator  between  the  king  and  the  people,  there  must  be  artificial  ones ; 
^h  the  medium  of  the  law  must  be  created  what  does  not  exist  in  society ; 
mJity  is  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fiction."     Now  these  classes  ex- 
1  in  ancient  society,  they  took  part  in  public  affairs,  they  were  organized 
kotivo  instmments,  they  formed  the  first  legislative  bodies.     I  a^  now, 
ther  this  parallel  does  not  show,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  what  is 
termed  progress  in  matters  of  government,  is,  in  fact,  a  true  return  towards 
t  was  every  where  taught  and  practised  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
pon  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  ?  In  addressing  myself  to  men 
>wed  with  the  least  intelligence  upon  social  and  political  questions,  I  may 
redly  dispense  with  the  differences  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
epochs.     I  grant  that  the  course  of  events  would  of  itself  have  caused 
ntant  modifications ;  political  institutions  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
1  wants  to  be  satisfied.     But  I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that,  so  far  as 
imstances  permitted,  European  civilization  was  advancing  on  the  right 
.  to  a  better  state,  containing  within  itself  the  means  necessary  for  reforming 
.out  destroying.    But  for  this  purpose  a  spontaneous  development  of  events 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere  action  of  man  is  of  little  avail, 
sudden  attempts  are  dangerous ;  that  the  great  productions  of  society  are 
those  of  nature,  both  requiring  an  indispensable  element,  time, 
here  is  one  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  little  reflected  upon, 
lagh  including  the  explanation  of  some  strange  phenomena  of  the  last  three 
ones.     This  fact  is,  that  Protestantism  has  prevented  civilisation  from 
ming  homogeneous,  in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  urging  all  the  nations  of 
>pe  to  homogeneity.   The  civilization  of  the  nations  without  doubt  receives 
ature  and  its  characteristics  from  the  principles  that  have  ffiven  it  life  and 
dment ;  now  these  principles  being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the 
ms  of  Europe,  these  nations  must  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
r.     History  and  philosophy  agree  on  this  point ;  therefore,  so  long  as  the 
^pean  nations  did  not  receive  the  inculcation  of  any  germ  of  division,  their 
and  political  institutions  were  developed  with  a  very  remarkable  simi- 
r.     True,  certain  differences  were  observable  in  them,  which  were  the 
itable  consequences  of  a  variety  of  circumstances;  but  we  see  that  they 
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were  becoming  more  and  more  alike  and  forming  Europe  into  one  Tsst  wholei 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  correct  idea,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  ideas  of 
disunion.  This  homogeneity  would  have  arrived  at  its  perfection  through  the 
effect  of  the  rapidity  which  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  save  to  intellectual  and  material  communications;  the  art  of  printiiiff 
would  have  contributed  to  it  more  than  anything  else,  for  the  ebb  ana  flow  of 
ideas  would  have  dispersed  the  inequalities  separating  the  nationa  one  from 
another. 

But  unfortunately,  Protestantism  appeared  and  separated  the  Eoropein 
people  into  two  great  families,  which,  since  their  division,  have  professed  a 
mortal  hatred  towards  each  other.  This  hatred  has  been  the  cause  of  fniioa 
wars,  in  which  torrents  of  blood  have  been  shed.  One  thing  ^et  more  fiital 
than  these  catastrophies  was  the  germ  of  civil,  political,  and  literary  schism, 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  Europe  by  the  absence  of  religions  unity.  Civil 
and  political  institutions,  and  all  the  branches  of  learning,  bad  appeared  and 
prospered  in  Europe  under  the  influence  of  religion ;  the  schism  was  religious; 
it  affected  even  the  root,  and  extended  to  the  branches.  Thus  arose  amoiu; 
the  various  nations  those  brazen  walls  which  kept  them  separate ;  the  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust  was  everywhere'  spread ;  things  which  before  would 
have  been  deemed  innocent  or  without  importance,  from  that  time  were  looked 
upon  as  eminently  dangerous. 

What  uneasiness,  disquietude,  and  agitation  must  have  been  the  result  of 
these  fatal  complications !  We  may  say  that  in  this  detestable  germ  is  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  afflicted  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  To  what  may  we  attribute  the  Anabaptist  wars  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  the  empire,  and  the  Thirty-years  war ;  those  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  League ;  and  that  profound  source  of 
division,  that  uninterrupted  series  of  discord,  which  beginning  with  the 
Huguenots,  was  continued  by  the  Jansenists,  and  then  by  philosophers,  termi- 
nating in  the  Convention  ?  Had  England  not  contained  in  her  bosom  that 
nest  of  sects  engendered  by  Protestantism,  would  she  have  had  to  suffer  the 
disasters  of  a  revolution  which  lasted  so  many  years  ?  Had  Henry  VIH.  not 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  Great  Britain  would  not  have  passed  two- 
thirds  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  most  atrocious  religious  persecutions, 
and  under  the  most  brutal  despotism  ;  she  would  not  have  been  drowned  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  in  torrents  of  blood,  shed  by  sectarian  fana- 
ticism. Had  it  not  been  for  Protestantism,  would  England  have  been  in  the  fatal 
position  in  which  she  is  placed  by  the  Irish  question,  scarcely  leaving  her  a 
choice  between  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  and  a  terrible  revolution? 
Would  not  nations  of  brethren  have  found  the  means  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
understanding,  if,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  religious  discords  had  not 
separated  them  by  a  lake  of  blood?  Those  offensive  and  defensive  con- 
federations between  nation  and  nation,  which  divided  Europe  into  two  parties, 
as  inimical  to  each  other  as  the  Christians  to  the  Mussulmans,  that  traditional 
hatred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  profound  separation  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Germany,  between  Spain  and  England,  between  that 
country  and  France,  were  sure  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  retarding 
communications  between  European  nations ;  and  what  would  have  been  obtained 
much  sooner  by  moral  means,  could  only  be  obtained  by  material  ones.  Steam 
tends  to  convert  Europe  into  one  vast  city ;  if  men  who  were  one  day  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  hated  one  another  for  three  centuries,  what  was  the  cause 
of  it  ?  If  people's  hearts  had  been  united  long  before  in  mutual  affection, 
would  not  the  happy  moment  in  which  they  were  to  join  hands  have  been 
hastened? 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

POUnOAL  DOOTBINES  IN  SPAIN. 

Mt  explanation  of  this  matter  would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  leave  the  fol- 
lowing difficoltj  unresolyed  :  "  In  Spain,  Catholioity  has  prevailed  exclusively, 
and  under  it  an  absolute  monarchy  was  established,  a  sufficient  indication  that 
Catholic  doctrines  are  inimical  to  political  liberty."  The  great  majority  of 
men  never  look  deeply  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  nor  pay  due  attention  to 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  Present  them  with  something  in  strong  relief  that 
will  make  a  vivid  impression  on  their  imagination,  and  they  take  racts  just  as 
they  appear  at  the  fint  glance,  thoughtlessly  confounding  causality  with  catnci- 
dence.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  empire  of  the  Catholic  religion  coincided 
in  Spain  with  the  final  preponderance  of  absolute  monarchy  3  but  the  question 
is.  Was  the  Catholic  religion  the  true  cause  of  this  preponderance  ?  Was  it  she 
that  overturned  the  ancient  cortes,  to  establish  the  throne  of  absolute  monarchs 
on  the  ruins  of  popular  institutions  ? 

Before  we  commence  our  examination  into  the  cause  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nation  on  public  affairs,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  absolutism  was  established  and  up- 
held in  juxtaposition  with  Protestantism.  Hence  the  argument  of  coincidence 
is  very  little  worth,  as,  owing  to  the  exact  identity  of  circumstances  in  the  two 
cases,  it  could  just  as  well  be  proved  that  Protestantism  leads  to  absolutism. 
I  will  just  observe  here,  that  in  my  endeavors  to  demonstrate  in  the  forcsoinff 
chapters  that  the  pseudo-Reformation  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  political 
liberty,  I  have  not  rested  my  arguments  upon  coincidences  only,  however  careful 
I  may  have  been  to  point  them  out  to  the  reader.  I  have  said  that  Protestant- 
ism, by  diffusing  dissolvent  doctrines,  had  occasioned  a  necessity  for  an  exten- 
sion of  temporal  power;  that  by  destroying  the  political  influence  of  the  cler^ 
and  the  Popes,  it  had  destroyea  the  equilibrium  between  the  social  classes,  len 
no  counterpoise  to  the  throne,  and  further  augmented  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  granting  him  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  Protestant  countries,  and 
exaggerating  nis  prerogatives  in  Catholic  nations. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  general  considerations,  and  fix  our  attention  upon 
Spain.  This  nation  has  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  that  are  least  known ; 
its  history  is  not  properly  studied,  nor  are  sound  views  taken  of  its  present 
condition.  Its  troubles,  its  rebellions,  its  civil  wars,  proclaim  that  it  has  not 
yet  received  its  true  system  of  government,  which  proves  that  the  nation  to  be 
governed  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Its  history  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
perfectly  understood.  The  present  influence  of  events  already  very  remote, 
works  secretly  and  almost  imperceptibly ;  and  hence  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  satisfied  with  a  superficial  view  of  affairs,  and  he  forms  his  opinions  too 
hastily—opinions  which  too  often,  in  consequence,  take  the  place  of  facts 
and  reality.  In  treating  of  the  causes  that  have  deprived  Spain  of  her 
political  liberty,  almost  all  authors  fix  their  attention  principally  or  exclu- 
sively upon  Castile,  giving  monarchs  infinitely  more  credit  for  sagacity  than 
the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  justify.  They  generally  select  the  war 
of  the  Oommuneros  as  their  point  of  view,  and,  according  to  certain  writers, 
but  for  the  defeat  at  Yillalar,  the  liberties  of  Spain  would  have  been  forever 
secure.  I  admit  that  the  war  of  the  Communeros  affords  an  excellent  point  of 
view  for  the  study  of  this  matter ;  in  fact,  the  field  of  Yillalar  was  in  some 
measure  witness  to  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  Castile  should  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  events ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Spanish  monarchs  gave  proof 
of  great  sagacity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  brought  the  enterprise  to  a 
dose.  NeverthdesSy  I  do  not  deem  it  just  to  give  an  exclusive  preference  to  one 
48  2e2 
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of  these  considerationB,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  real  state  of  the 
question  is  generally  misconceived :  effdoto  are  taken  for  causes,  aooessories  for 
principals. 

In  my  opinion,  the  min  of  free  institations  resulted  from  the  followiiig 
causes : — 1st,  the  premature  and  immoderately  extensiye  developmeiit  of  these 
institutions ;  2dly,  the  fom\ation  of  the  Spanish  nation  out  of  a  snooessin 
reunion  of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  all  possessing  institutions  extremely 
popular;  3dly,  the  estahlishment  of  the  centre  of  power  in  the  middle  of  iht 
provinces  where  these  forms  were  most  restricted,  and  where  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  the  greatest ;  4thly,  the  extreme  abundance  of  wealth,  the  power 
and  the  splendor  which  the  Spanish  people  saw  everywhere  around  them,  and 
which  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  prosperity ;  5thly,  the  exclusively 
military  position  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  whose  armies  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious, their  military  power  and  prestige  being  at  their  height  precisely  at  the 
critical  time  when  the  quarrel  had  to  be  decided.  I  will  take  a  rapid  view  of 
these  causes,  although  tne  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  me  to  devote  to 
them  the  space  which  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me  this  political  digression  on  account  of  the  close  con- 
nection existing  between  this  subject  and  the  religious  ouestion. 

As  regards  popular  forms  of  government,  Spain  has  oeen  in  advance  of  all 
monarchical  nations.  This  is  an  indubitable  fact.  In  Spain,  these  forms 
received  a  premature  and  extreme  development ;  and  this  contributed  to  their 
ruin,  as  a  child  sickens  and  dies,  if,  in  its  tender  years,  its  growth  is  too  rapid, 
or  its  intellect  too  precocious.  This  active  spirit  of  liberty,  this  multitude  of 
Jiieros  and  of  privileges,  these  impediments  everywhere  placed  in  the  way  of 
power,  checking  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  action — this  great  development 
of  the  popular  element,  in  its  very  nature  restless  and  turbulent,  existing 
simultaneously  with  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy, 
very  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  commotions.  Elements  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  opposite  to  each  other,  which,  moreover,  had  not  time  to  be 
combined  so  as  to  form  a  peaceable  and  harmonious  whole,  were  not  likely  to 
work  tranquilly  together.  Order  is  the  prime  necessity  of  society ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation. 
Wherever  there  exists  a  germ  of  continual  disorder,  how  deep  soever  it  may 
have  struck  it«  roots,  it  is  sure  to  be  extirpated,  or  at  least  crushed,  so  as  no 
longer  to  keep  public  tranquillity  in  perpetual  danger.  The  municipal  and 
political  organization  of  Spain  had  this  inconvenience,  and  hence  an  imperative 
necessity  for  its  modification.  But  the  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the  time  were 
such,  that  matters  could  not  be  expected  to  stop  at  a  simple  modification.  The 
system  of  constituencies,  which  so  easily  creates  numerous  assemblies,  either 
to  enact  new  fundamental  codes  or  to  reform  the  old  ones,  was  not  then  under- 
stood as  it  is  in  our  days ;  neither  were  men's  ideas  at  that  time  so  generalized 
as  to  place  them  above  all  that  exclusively  and  particularly  relates  to  a  people, 
at  a  point  of  elevation  whence  they  could  no  longer  observe  every  petty  local 
object,  but  had  their  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  mankind,  society,  the  nation, 
or  the  government.  It  was  not  so  at  that  time  :  a  charter  of  liberty  granted 
by  a  king  to  a  city  or  a  town ;  an  immunity  wrested  from  a  feudal  lord  by  his 
armed  vassals ;  some  privilege  obtained  in  reward  of  warlike  achievements,  or 
sometimes  granted  as  a  recompense  for  the  bravery  of  a  man's  ancestors ;  a 
concession  to  the  cortes,  made  by  the  monarch  in  exchange  for  the  grant  of  a 
contribution,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  of  a  service, — ^a  law  or  custom,  the 
antiquity  of  which  lay  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  or  confounded  with 
the  infancy  of  monarchy :  such,  to  give  a  few  instances,  were  the  titles  of  which 
they  were  proud,  and  which  they  maintained  with  jealous  ardor. 

Liberty  now-a-days  is  more  vague,  and  sometimes  less  positive,  owing  to  the 
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ginendisation  and  elevatioii  which  men's  ideas  have  assumed ;  bat  then  it  is 
r  less  liable  to  destniction.  Speaking  a  language  well  understood  by  the 
people^  and  appearing  as  the  common  cause  of  aU  nations,  it  awakens  uniTersal 
sympathies,  and  is  in  a  position  to  found  more  extensive  associations  as  a  gua- 
rantee against  the  attacks  of  power.  The  words  liberty,  equality,  rights  of 
man,  intervention  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  ministerial  responsibiHtVy 
public  opinion,  liberty  of  the  press,  toleration,  and  other  similar  ones,  do 
undoubtedly  contain  a  great  diversity  of  meanings,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  and  to  classify  when  we  come  to  make  a  specific  application  of 
them ;  and  yet  these  words  present  to  the  mind  certain  ideas  whicn,  althou^^ 
complicated  and  confused,  have  a  false  appearance  of  clearness  and  simplioitjr. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  represent  certain  striking  objects  that  daule 
the  mind  by  their  vivid  and  flattenng  colors,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  uttered 
without  exciting  a  lively  interest;  they  are  understood  by  the  masses,  and 
hence  every  selfHX>nstituted  champion  of  the  ideas  they  convey  is  at  onoe 
regarded  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  all  mankind.  But  imagine  yourself 
living  among  the  people  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  your 
position  will  be  found  very  different  Take  for  your  subject  the  franchises  of 
Catalonia  or  of  Castile,  and  address  yourself  to  the  Aragonese,  who  were  80 
intractable  on  the  subject  of  their /tieroi,  and  you  will  produce  no  effect — ^will 
not  succeed  in  awakening  either  their  seal  or  their  interest ;  a  charter  that  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  one  of  their  towns  or  cities  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  thing  of 
no  importance,  and  foreign  to  their  wishes.  This  inconvenience,  originating  in 
the  ideas  of  the  times,  which  were  naturally  confined  to  local  circumstances^ 
became  very  great  in  Spain,  where,  under  the  same  sceptre,  there  was  formed 
an  amalgamation  of  people  differing  most  widely  in  their  manners,  in  their 
municipal  and  political  organisation,  and  divided,  moreover,  by  rivalries  and 
animosities.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  one  province  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  others,  or  exciting  their 
apprehensions  for  their  own  liberties.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  insurrections  of 
the  Oommuneroi  in  Castile  against  Charles  Y.,  there  had  existed  that  commu- 
nication of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  those  lively  sympathies,  which  at  the 
present  time  unite  people  together,  the  defeat  of  Villalar  would  have  been  a 
simple  defeat  and  nothing  more ;  the  cry  of  alarm,  resounding  throughout  Ara- 
gon  and  Castile,  would  certainly  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  young  and 
ill-advised  monarch.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  people 
were  isolated,  and  consequently  barren  of  results.  The  royal  power,  proceed- 
ing upon  a  fixed  and  steady  plan,  was  able  to  beat  down  piecemeal  these 
scattered  forces,  and  the  result  was  not  doubtful.  In  1521,  Padilla,  Bravo, 
and  Maldonado  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  in  1591,  D.  Diego  de  Hei«dia,  D. 
Juan  de  Luna,  and  the  Justiciary  himself,  D.  Antonio  de  Lanuza,  met  the  same 
fate ;  when,  in  1640,  the  Catalonians  rose  in  insurrection  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  notwithstanding  the  manifestos  they  issued  to  attract  supporters, 
they  found  no  one  to  assist  them.  There  were  then  no  flying  sheets,  coming 
every  morning  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  all  sorts  of  questions,  and 
to  stir  up  alarm  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger  to  their  liberties.  The  peo- 
ple, warmly  attached  to  their  customs  and  usages,  satisfied  with  the  nominal 
confirmations  which  their  monarchs  were  daily  giving  to  their  /ueros,  proud 
also  of  the  respect  shown  to  their  ancient  liberties,  were  little  aware  that  they 
were  confronted  by  a  sagacious  adversary,  who  never  resorted  to  force  but  to 
effect  a  decisive  blow,  yet  constantly  held  his  powerful  arm  ready  to  crush 
them.  An  attentive  study  of  the  history  of  Spain  will  show  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  governing  power  m  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  to  the 
exclusion,  as  fiur  as  was  possible,  of  popular  influence,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    Xor  is  this  surpiising;  for  there  was  then  a  greater 
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necessity  for  snoh  a  oonrse,  and  it  could  be  more  easily  adopted.  There  waa  a 
greater  necessity;  for,  from  that  time,  the  action  of  goyemment  began  to 
extend  from  one  common  center  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  varicniB  porticiif 
of  which  differed  so  widely  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  coBtomi; 
hence  the  central  action  naturally  felt  more  sensibly  the  embarrmflsment  ooea- 
sioned  by  so  great  a  diversity  of  cortes,  of  municipalities,  of  codes,  and  of 
privileges ;  and,  as  every  government  wishes  its  action  to  be  rapid  and  effioa- 
cious,  the  idea  of  simplifying,  uniting,  and  centralizing  their  power  natorally 
took  possession  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  understand  thai 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  with  magnificent  fleets  at  his  dis- 
posal, who  had,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  humbled  his  most  powerful  foes,  and 
won  the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  would  not  like  to  be  continually  going  to 
preside  over  the  cortes  in  Castile,  in  Aragon,  in  Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia. 
It  would  undoubtedly  cost  him  dear  to  be  constantly  repeating  the  oath  binding 
him  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  listeninff  to  the  per- 
petual strain  re-echoed  in  his  ears  by  the  procuradore$  of  Castue,  and  the 
brazos  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  be  obliged 
humbly  to  solicit  from  the  cortes  assistance  for  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  for  almost  continual  wars.  If  he  submitted  to  this,  it  was  only 
from  the  dread  of  those  resolute  men,  real  lions  in  the  battle-field  when  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  country,  and  their  king,  and  who  would  have 
fought  with  no  less  intrepidity  in  their  streets  and  houses,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  despoil  them  of  those  rights  and  franchises  which  they  inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  alone  so  far  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  popular  institutions,  that  it  followed  almost  necessarily. 
From  that  time,  in  fact,  the  throne  had  obtained  too  great  a  preponderance  for 
ihe/ueros  of  the  kingdoms  recently  united  to  oppose  it  with  success.  To  ima- 
gine the  existence  at  that  period  of  a  political  power  capable  of  resisting  the 
crown,  we  must  suppose  all  the  assemblies  held  from  time  to  time  in  the 
different  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  cortes  united  into  one  grand  national 
representative  body,  with  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  king ;  we  must  sup- 
pose this  central  assembly  actuated  by  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient 
assemblies  for  the  preservation  of  theh/ueros  and  privile^s,  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  their  rivalries  to  the  public  good,  and  advancing  towards  their  object  with  a 
firm  step,  in  one  compact  mass,  and  never  giving  an  advantage  to  their  adver- 
sary. In  other  words,  we  must  suppose  what  was  utterly  impossible  at  that 
period ;  impossible,  on  account  of  the  ideas,  the  habits,  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
people ;  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  question  in  so  lofty  a  sense ;  impossible,  owing  to  the  resistance  which  it 
would  have  met  with  from  the  monarchs ;  to  the  embarrassment  and  compli- 
cation, arising  from  the  municipal,  social,  and  political  organization.  In  a 
word,  it  was  something  impossible  to  effect  or  even  to  coDceive. 

Every  circumstance  was  in  favor  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royal  power. 
The  monarch  being  no  longer  merely  king  of  Aragon  or  of  Castile,  but  of  Spain, 
the  ancient  kingdoms  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  the  majesty  and  the 
splendor  of  the  throne,  and  sank  by  degrees  to  the  rank  which  alone  suited 
them,  that  of  provinces.  From  that  moment  the  action  of  the  monarch  became 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  and  consequently  he  could  not  come  so  fre* 
quently  into  contact  with  his  vassals.  The  celebration  of  the  cortes  in  each  of 
tne  recently  united  kingdoms,  would  have  occasioned  longdelays ;  for  the  king 
was  oftentimes  engaged  at  another  part  of  the  empire.  When  sedition  was  to 
be  chastised,  abuses  to  be  checked,  or  excesses  to  be  repressed,  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  forces  of  the  particular  kingdom  in  which 
these  things  occurred,  as  he  could  employ  the  arms  of  Castile  to  subdue  insor- 
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reotion  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  those  of  Aragon  to  pat  down  the  rebels 
of  Castile.  Grenada  lay  at  his  feet ;  Italy  yielded  to  one  of  his  victorioas 
oaptains;  in  his  fleet  was  Colambus,  who  had  just  discovered  a  new  world; 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  in  vain  to  listen  for  the  murmurs  of  the 
cortes  and  of  ayuntomteTUos,— >these  were  no  longer  heard,  they  had  totally 
disappeared. 

Had  the  national  manners  had  a  peaceable  tendency,  had  not  Spain  been 
habituated  to  war,  democratic  institutions  would  probably  have  been  preserved 
with  less  difficulty.  Had  the  attention  of  the  people  been  fixed  exclusively  upon 
their  municipal  and  political  affairs,  they  would  have  better  understood  their 
real  interests ;  kings  themselves  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  rush  into  war, 
and  the  throne  would  in  some  degree  have  lost  the  prestige  it  obtained  from 
the  splendor  and  success  of  its  armies ;  the  administration  would  not  have  been 
imbued  with  that  blunt  harshness  for  which  military  habits  are  always  more 
or  less  remarkable ;  and  the  ancient /ueros  would  thus  have  more  easily  retained 
some  consideration.  But  precisely  at  that  period  Spain  was  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  the  world ;  it  was  in  its  element  on  the  battle-field ;  seven  centuries 
of  combats  had  made  it  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Its  recent  victories  over  the 
Moors ;  the  exploits  of  its  armies  in  Italy ;  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  every 
thing,  in  fine,  contributed  to  its  exaltation,  and  to  inspire  it  with  that  spirit  of 
chivalry  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  was  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  be  a  captain ;  and  he  was  certain  to  captivate 
the  minds  of  Spaniards,  so  long  as  he  won  renown  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 
Now,  arms  are  the  bane  of  popular  institutions.  After  a  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  order  and  discipfine  of  the  camp  are  usually  transferred  to  the 
city. 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  throne  rose  to  such  a  height 
of  power  that  liberal  institutions  were  almost  lost  sight  of.  The  people  and 
the  grandees,  it  is  true,  re-appeared  upon  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Isabella ; 
but  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Philip  le  Bel,  which  impaired  the  umty,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  throne ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  these  circumstances  disappeared, 
the  throne  a^in  resumed  its  full  preponderance,  and  that  not  only  during  the 
last  days  of  Ferdinand,  but  even  under  the  regency  of  Ximenes.  The  men  of 
Castile,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  of  the  Flemish,  and  encouraged  perhaps 
by  the  hope,  that  the  rule  of  a  young  monarch  would  be,  as  it  usually  is,  only 
feeble,  again  raised  their  voices ;  their  remonstrances  and  complaints  speedily 
ended  in  commotions  and  in  open  insurrection.  Notwithstanding  many  cir- 
cumstances highly  favorable  to  the  Oommuneros,  and  the  probability  that 
their  conduct  would  be  followed  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  we  find 
that  the  insurrection,  although  considerable,  did  not  assume  either  the  import- 
ance or  extent  of  a  national  movement ;  a  great  portion  of  the  Peninsula  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  rest  inclined  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  this  fact  indicates  that  the  throne  had  already  obtained  an 
immense  prestige,  and  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful  institu- 
tion. The  entire  reign  of  Charles  Y.  was  extremely  well  calculated  to  perfect 
this  beginning.  Commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  battle  of  Villalar,  this 
reien  continued  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  treasures 
and  the  blood  of  Spain  were  spent  with  incredible  profusion  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  nation  was  not  allowed  time  even  to 
think  of  its  affairs :  almost  always  deprived  of  the  presence  of  its  king,  it  had 
become  a  province  at  the  diposal  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  ruler  of 
Europe.  True,  the  cortes  of  1538  boldly  gave  Charles  a  severe  lecture  instead 
of  the  succor  he  demanded.  But  it  was  already  too  late }  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  were  expelled  from  the  oortes,  and  the  representation  of  Castile  was 
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restricted  for  the  futture  to  the  procuradores  alone ;  that  is,  it  was  doom«d  to  h 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been— «  mere  instrument  of  tin 
royal  will. 

Much  has  been  said  against  Philip  11. ;  but,  in  my  opinioni  this  monaiek 
merely  kept  his  place,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  natural  oonrBe.  The 
crisis  was  already  past;  the  question  already  decided;  the  Spanish  nation 
could  not  regain  its  lost  influence,  save  by  the  regenerating  action  of  centories. 
Still,  we  must  not  imagine  that  absolute  power  was  so  ndlj  and  completely 
established  as  to  leave  not  a  vestige  of  ancient  liberty ;  but  this  liberty  oonld 
do  nothing  from  its  asylum  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  against  the  giant  that 
held  it  in  check  from  the  midst  of  a  country  entirely  subject  to  his  sway,  froa 
the  capital  of  Castile.  The  monarchs  might  probably,  by  one  bold  and  heavy 
blow,  have  struck  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but  whatever  proba> 
bilities  of  success  they  had  in  the  vast  means  at  their  disposal,  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  make  the  attempt,  but  left  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  franchises, 
rights,  and  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  prevent  the 
contagion  spreading  to  the  other  provinces.  By  means  of  partial  attacks,  and 
more  especially  by  leading  the  people  to  allow  their  ancient  liberties  to  hXL 
into  desuetude,  they  gradually  diminished  their  seal  for  them,  and  insensibly 
brought  them  to  a  habit  of  tamely  bending  under  the  action  of  a  central 
power.  (39) 


CHAPTER    LXVn. 

POLITICAL  UBEBTY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTOLKRANGE. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  here  drawn,  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  which  no  one  can 
question,  we  have  not  discovered  any  thing  like  oppression  in  Catholicity,  nor 
any  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  throne  for  the  destruction  of  liberty : 
what  we  have  discovered  is  merely  the  regular  and  natural  order  of  things, — 
a  successive  development  of  events  contained  in  each  other,  as  the  plant  is 
contained  in  the  germ.  As  for  the  Inquisition,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  re- 
specting it  in  the  chapters  that  treat  of  it :  in  this  place  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  it  was  not  a  political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  kings,  ready  to  be  used 
at  their  beck.  Religion  was  its  object;  and  as  we  have  seen,  far  from  losing 
sight  of  this  object  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned the  doctrines  that  would  have  unjustly  extended  the  powers  of  the 
monarch.  Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  Inquisition  was  in  its  very  nature  intoler- 
ant, and  consequently  opposed  to  the  growth  of  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  toler- 
ation, as  now  understood,  had  at  that  time  no  existence  in  any  European 
country.  Besides,  it  was  under  the  direct  and  full  influence  of  religious  in- 
tolerance that  the  people  were  emancipated,  municipalities  organized,  the  system 
of  large  representative  assemblies  established,  which,  under  different  names, 
and  more  or  less  directly,  interfered  in  public  affairs. 

Men's  ideas  were  not  yet  so  far  perverted  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
religion  was  favorable  and  conducive  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  observe  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  a  vehement  desire  for  liberty 
and  progress,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  a  faith,  in 
the  sight  of  which  it  appeared  to  them  just  and  salutary  to  refuse  toleration  to 
any  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Unity  of 
faith  does  not  fetter  the  people— does  not  impede  their  movements  in  any  dunec- 
tion — as  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  said,  that  the  mariner  is  fettered  by  the  com- 
pass that  guides  him  in  mety  through  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.    Was  the 
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ancient  unity  of  European  ciyilization  wanting  in  grandeur,  in  variety,  or  in 
beauty  ?  Did  Catholic  unity,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  society,  arrest  its 
progress,  even  in  the  ages  of  harbarism  ?  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  grand 
and  delightful  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth,  and 
pause  a  moment  to  reflect;  we  shall  all  the  better  understand  in  what  manner 
Protestantism  has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  the  course  of  civilization. 

The  innnense  agitation  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  Crusades 
shows  in  what  a  state  of  fermentation  were  the  elements  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  The  shock  excited  them  to  activity — ^union  augmented  their  force 
^-every  where,  and  in  every  sense,  was  to  be  seen  a  vigorous  and  active  move- 
ment, a  sure  presage  of  the  hieh  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement  which 
Europe  was  about  to  attain.  The  arts  and  sciences,  as  if  called  into  life  by 
some  powerful  voice,  reappeared,  loudly  asserting  their  claim  to  protection  and 
an  honorable  reception.  On  the  feudal  castles,  those  heirlooms  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  period  of  conquest,  a  ray  of  light  suddenly  gleamed,  that  illumin- 
ated with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  all  climates  and  all  people.  Those  masses 
of  men,  who  had  hitherto  TOnt  in  painful  toil  for  the  benefit  of  their  mastersi 
now  lifted  up  their  heads,  and,  with  bold  hearts  and  enfranchised  lips,  demanded 
a  share  in  social  advantages.  Addressing  each  other  with  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, they  combined  together,  and  insisted  in  common  that  the  law  should  be 
substituted  for  caprice.  Then  towns  sprang  up,  increased  in  size  and  import- 
ance, and  were  surrounded  with  ramparts ;  municipal  iustitutions  arose,  and 
began  to  develop  themselves ',  kings,  till  then  the  sport  of  the  pride,  ambition 
or  stubbornness  of  the  feudal  lords,  seized  upon  an  opportunity  so  favorable, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  people.  Threatened  with  destruction,  feud- 
alism entered  valiantly  into  the  contest,  but  in  vain ;  and,  restrained  by  a  power 
even  more  irresistible  than  the  weapons  of  its  adversaries,  and,  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  air  it  breathed,  it  felt  its  action  impeded,  its  energies  enfeebled,  and, 
despairing  of  victory,  it  gave  itself  up  to  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the 
patronage  of  the  arts. 

To  the  coat  of  mail  now  succeeded  elegance  of  dress ;  to  the  powerful  shield, 
the  pompous  escutcheon ;  to  the  bearing  and  address  of  the  warrior,  the  man- 
ners of  the  courtier :— thus  was  the  whole  power  of  feudalism  undermined ;  the 
popular  element  was  left  completely  at  liberty  to  develop  itself;  and  the  powers 
of  monarchs  became  every  day  more  extensive.  Royalty  thus  strengthened, 
municipal  institutions  in  full  vieor,  and  feudalism  undermined,  the  remnants 
of  barbarism  and  oppression  still  existing  in  the  laws  fell  one  by  one  beneath 
the  attacks  of  so  many  adversaries;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
there  was  seen  a  considerable  number  of  great  nations  presenting  the  peaceful 
spectacle  of  many  millions  of  men  living  in  social  union,  and  enjoying  together 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens.  Until  this  period,  public  trauquillity,  and 
even  the  very  existence  of  society,  had  to  be  secured  by  carefully  excluding 
from  the  worxing  of  the  political  machine  a  great  numl>er  of  individuals  by 
means  of  slavery — a  system  that  proved  at  once  the  intrinsic  inferiority  and 
weakness  of  the  governments  of  antiquity.  The  Christian  religion,  with  the 
courage  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  with  an  ardent  love  for 
humanity,  had  never  doubted  that  she  held  in  her  hands  other  means  of  re- 
straining men  than  a  recourse  to  degradation  and  violence,  and  had,  in  fact, 
resolved  the  problem  in  a  manner  the  most  noble  and  generous.  She  had  said 
to  society :  <*'  Dost  thou  dread  this  immense  multitude,  that  have  no  sufficient 
titles  to  thy  confidence  f  I  will  stand  security  for  them.  Thou  enslavest  them; 
thou  puttest  chains  around  their  necks ;  I  will  subdue  their  hearts.  Leave 
them  free ;  and  this  multitude,  before  which  thou  tremblest  as  before  a  herd  of 
wild  beasts,  will  become  a  class  of  men  serviceable  to  themselves  and  to  thee/' 
This  Yoioe  had  been  heard,  and  all  men  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  slavery-* 
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all  entered  upon  this  noble  straggle^  which  was  to  place  sooiety  in  eqiiilibriBHy 
without  destroying  or  shaking  its  foundations.  We  haye  already  said  above^ 
that  there  existed  powerful  adversaries.  Shocks  more  or  less  violent  men 
inevitable ;  but  there  was  no  cause  for  anticipating  any  aerioiia  catastiq^ 
unless  some  fatal  combination  of  circumstances  arose  to  overthrow  the  oqIj 
power  capable  of  moderating  the  inflamed,  and  sometimes  ezasperated,  paanon 
of  men — to  impose  silence  upon  that  powerful  voice,  ever  ready  to  gay  to  the 
combatants,  That  is  enough.  That  voice — the  voice  of  Christianity — mi^ 
have  been  heard  with  greater  or  less  docility ;  but  it  would  always  have  snffioed 
to  calm  down  the  fury  of  the  passions,  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  their  con- 
flicts, and  thus  to  prevent  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  social  elements,  iniose 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  we  shall  find  the  power 
of  the  throne  already  far  superior  to  that  of  the  lords  and  of  the  people ;  we 
shall  see  it  endeavoring  to  please  its  rivab,  lending  its  aid  to  one  for  the  sab- 
jugation  of  the  others :  but  already  this  power  was  evidently  indestructible. 
Held  more  or  less  in  check  by  the  proud  remnants  of  feudafism,  and  by  the 
ever-growing  and  encroaching  power  of  the  people,  monarchy  nevertheless 
maintained  its  position  as  a  central  force  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
violence  and  excess.  This  tendency  was  so  strong,  that  we  every  where  meet 
with  the  same  phenomenon,  manifested  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  with 
characters  of  greater  or  less  identity.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  great  both 
in  numbers  and  extent ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  gave  a  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  man  ought  to  live  free  in  the  midst  of  society,  enjoying  its  most 
essential  advantages,  and  with  sufficient  room  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more  or 
less  elevated  rank,  according  to  the  means  he  employs  to  gain  it  Thus  society 
had  said  to  each  individual :  '<  I  acknowledge  thee  as  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  from 
this  moment  I  guarantee  to  thee  the  possession  of  these  titles.  If  thou  desirest 
to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  thy  family — labor  and  be  careful ;  no  one 
shall  wrest  from  thee  the  rewards  of  thy  labors,  nor  trammel  the  free  exercise 
of  thy  faculties.  Dost  thou  aspire  to  the  possession  of  wealth— consider  how 
others  have  acquired  it,  and  display  a  similar  activity  and  intelligence.  Art 
thou  ambitious  of  fame,  of  rising  to  an  elevated  rank,  to  splendid  titles — the 
sciences  and  the  military  profession  are  before  thee.  If  thou  hast  inherited  an 
illustrious  name,  thou  mayest  still  increase  its  lustre ;  if  thou  art  not  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  name,  thou  art  free  to  acquire  one." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  social  problem  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Every  thing  was  made  public,  all  the  great  means  of  action  were 
openly  developing  themselves  with  rapidity ;  the  art  of  printing  already  trans- 
mitted men's  thoughts  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  insured  their  preservation  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  frequent  intercourse  between  nations,  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  the  inclination  for  travelling  and  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  preference  given  to  political  negotiations  for  effecting  the  arrange- 
ments of  international  relations, — every  thing  combined  to  give  to  the  minds 
of  men  that  strong  impulse,  that  shock  which  at  once  arouses  and  develops  all 
their  faculties,  and  gives  new  life.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process 
of  reasoning,  in  the  face  of  facts  so  positive  and  certain, — facts  that  stand  so 
prominently  forward  in  every  pace  of  history,  any  man  could  ever  seriously 
maintain  that  Protestantism  aided  human  process.  If  previous  to  Luther's 
reform  society  had  been  found  stationary,  and  still  submerged  in  the  chaos 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ;  if  the  people 
had  not  succeeded,  previously  to  that  reform,  in  forming  themselves  into  great 
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nationBy  and  in  providing  themselvos  with  systems  of  govemment  more  or  less 
perfectly  organized^  but  all  unquestionably  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
existed,—- the  assertion  might  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  plausibility,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  not  stand,  as  it  unfortunately  does,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  most  authentic  and  notorious  facts.  But  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
actual  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Luther's  appearance  ?  The  administration 
of  justice,  exercised  with  more  or  less  perfection,  already  possessed  a  highly 
moral,  rational,  and  equitable  system  of  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  its 
decisions ;  the  people  had  in  great  part  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  and 
had  acquired  abundant  resources  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  their 
liberties ;  the  executive  had  made  immense  progress,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment, extension,  and  amelioration  of  municipalities;  the  royal  authority, 
enlarged,  fortified,  and  consolidated,  formed  in  the  midst  of  society  a 
central  force  powerful  to  work  good,  to  prevent  evil,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  interests,  to  prevent  ruinous  social  contests,  and  to 
watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  society  by  constant  protection  and  effectual 
encouragement ;  in  fine,  at  that  period  nations  were  seen  to  fix  a  look  of  great 
foresight  and  sagacity  on  the  rock  upon  which  the  vessel  of  society  is  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked,  whenever  the  power  of  royalty  is  left  without  any  sort  of 
counterpoise.  Such  was  already  the  condition  of  Europe  before  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  promptly  concede  that  great  progress  has  been  made  since  that  period  in 
all  matters  of  a  social,  political  and  administrative  nature ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  this  progress  is  owing  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  ?  To  prove  that  it  is, 
it  would  be  necessair  to  produce  two  societies  absolutely  similar  in  position 
and  circumstances,  but  separated  by  a  long  space  of  time,  that  would 
render  all  reciprocal  influence  between  them  impossible,  and  subjected,  one 
to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic,  the  other  to  the  Protestant  principle ;  then 
each  of  the  two  religions  might  come  forward  and  say  to  the  world,  '<  This  is 
my  work/'  But  it  is  absurd  to  compare,  as  is  often  done,  times  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, circumstances  so  utterly  dissimilar  and  exceptional  with  ordinary  cases ; 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  in  every  thing,  the  first  step  is  always  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  greatest  merit  is  always  due  to  invention ;  in  a  word, 
after  so  many  other  violations  of  the  rules  of  logic,  our  opponents  should  not 
obstinately  persist  in  deducing  from  one  single  fact  all  other  facts,  simpW 
because  the  latter  happen  to  be  posterior  to  the  former,  otherwise  they  will 
fall  under  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  their  search  after  truth,  and  of  a  ^nsh  to 
falsify  history. 

The  organization  of  European  society,  such  as  Protestantism  found  it,  was, 
assuredly  not  perfect,  but  it  was,  at  all  events,  as  perfect  as  was  possible.  Unless 
Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  govern  the  world  by  prodigies,  Europe,  at  this 
period,  could  not  have  attained  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  The  elements 
of  progress,  of  happiness,  of  civilization  and  refinement,  were  in  her  bosom ;  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  time  was  developing  them  by  degrees  in  a  man- 
ner truly  wonderful ;  and  as  mournful  experience  is  every  day  lessening  the 
prestige  and  credit  of  destructive  doctrines,  the  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when  philosophers,  examining  dispassionately  this  period  of  history,  will  agree 
that  society  had  even  then  received  the  most  fortunate  impulse.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Protestantism,  by  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  march  of  society,  only  pre- 
cipitated it  upon  a  perSous  route,  where  it  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  ruined  altogether,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 
been  stronger  than  the  feeble  arm  of  man.  Protestants  boast  of  having  rendered 
great  service  to  society  by  having  destroyed  in  some  countries,  and  impaired 
in  others,  the  power  of  the  Popes.  As  regards  the  Papal  supremacy  in  relac 
tkui  to  matters  of  fidthy  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
48  aH 
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the  disastrooB  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  private  judsment ;  as  to  diieip^ 
line,  I  am  unwilling  to  enter  upon  questions  that  would  indefiDitelj  extend  the 
limits  of  this  work.  I  will  merely  ask  m j  opponents,  whether  thej  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  a  sooiety  co-extensive  with  itte  world  without  a  legislator,  withonta 
judge,  without  an  arbitrator,  without  a  counsellor,  without  a  chief? 

Temporal  power. — This  term  has  long  been  the  bugbear  of  kings-— the 
watchword  of  the  anti-Catholic  party — ^a  snare  into  which  many  upright  ma 
have  fallen-— a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  discontented  statesmen,  disappointed 
writers,  and  snarling  canonists;  and  nothing  more  natural,  seeing  that  the 
subject  a£forded  them  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  their  resentments,  and  of 
giving  currency  to  their  suspicious  doctrines,  well  assured  that,  by  affecting 
leal  for  the  power  of  the  monarch,  they  would  find,  in  case  of  danger,  a  ready 
asylum  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  the  diseos- 
sion  of  a  question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  vehement  and  leaned 
disputes ;  and  it  would  be  the  more  inopportune,  as,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  assuredly  no  power  apprehends  the  least  temporal  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  See,  which,  whatever  its  enemies  may  say,  has  evinced  at  all 
times,  and  even  humanly  speaking,  more  prudence,  tact,  patience,  and  wisdom 
than  any  other  power  upon  earth ;  and  amidst  the  extreme  difficulties  of  modem 
times,  has  taken  up  a  position  that  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  various  exigencies 
of  the  times  without  any  compromise  of  its  high  dignity,  without  any  deviation 
from  its  sublime  obligations.  It  is  certain  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes  had  risen  in  the  course  of  time  to  such  a  height,  that  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  had  become  a  universal  counsellor,  arbitrator,  and  judge,  from  whose 
sentence  it  was  dangerous  to  appeal,  even  in  purely  political  matters.  The  general 
movement  throughout  Europe  had  somewhat  weakened  this  power ;  but  yet,  at 
the  moment  when  Protestantism  made  its  appearance,  it  still  had  such  an  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  men,  it  commanded  so  much  veneration  and  respect, 
and  was  possessed  of  such  vast  means  for  defending  its  rights,  enforcing  its 
pretensions,  supporting  its  decisions,  and  making  its  counsels  respected,  that 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  considered  it  a  very  serious  matter  to 
have  the  Court  of  Rome  opposed  to  them  in  any  affair  whatever ;  and  conse- 
quently they  eagerly  sought  on  all  occasions,  to  secure  its  favor  and  friendship. 
Borne  had  thus  become  a  general  centre  of  negotiation,  and  no  affair  of  impor- 
tance could  escape  its  influence. 

Such  have  been  the  outcries  raised  against  the  colossal  power,  against  this 
pretended  usurpation  of  rights,  that  one  might  suppose  the  Popes  to  have  been 
a  succession  of  deep  conspirators,  who,  by  their  intrigues  and  artifices,  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  universal  monarchy.  As  our  opponents  plume  themselves 
on  their  spirit  of  observation  and  historical  analysis,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was  strengthened  and  extended 
at  a  time  when  no  other  power  was  as  yet  really  constituted.  To  call  that 
power  usurpation  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  inaccuracy — it  is  an  anachronism. 
In  the  general  confusion  brought  upon  all  European  society  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  in  that  strange  medley  of  races,  laws,  manners,  and  tradi- 
tions, there  remained  only  one  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  of  the  edifice 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  only  one  luminous  body  to  shine  upon  the  chaos, 
only  one  element  capable  of  giving  life  to  the  germ  of  regeneration  that  lay 
buried  in  blood-stained  ruins — Christianity,  predominant  over  and  annihilating 
the  remains  of  other  religions,  arose,  in  this  age  of  desolation,  like  a  solitary 
column  in  the  center  of  a  ruined  city,  or  like  a  bright  beacon  amid  darkness. 

Barbarians,  and  proud  of  their  triumphs  as  they  were,  the  conquering  people 
bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  pastoral  stuff  that  governs  the  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  spiritual  pastors,  a  body  of  men  quite  new  to  these  barbarians, 
and  speaking  a  lofty  and  divine  language,  obtained  over  the  chiefii  of  the  feio- 
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oious  hordes  from  the  north  a  complete  and  permanent  ascendency,  which  the 
course  of  ages  could  not  destroy.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
power  in  the  Church ;  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  as  the  Pope  towered 
above  all  the  other  pastors  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifice,  like  a  superb  cupola 
above  the  other  parts  of  a  magnificent  temple,  his  temporal  power  must  have 
risen  far  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  bishops ;  and  must  also  have  had  a  deeper, 
more  solid,  and  more  lasting  foundation.  All  the  principles  of  legislation,  all 
the  foundations  of  society,  all  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  all  that 
remained  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  was  in  the  hands  of  religion ;  and  all  very 
naturally  sought  protection  from  the  pontifical  throne,  the  only  power  acting 
with  order,  concert,  and  regularity,  and  the  only  one  that  ofiTered  any  guarantee 
for  stability  and  permanence.  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  convulsions  to  convul- 
sions, the  forms  of  society  were  continually  changing;  but  the  one  great, 
general,  and  dominant  fact,  the  stability  and  influence  of  religion,  remained 
still  the  same :  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  declaim  against  a  phenomenon 
so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and,  above  all,  so  advantageous,  designating  it,  <'  A 
succession  of  usurpations  of  temporal  power.'' 

Power,  ere  it  can  be  usurped,  must  exist ;  and  where,  I  pray,  did  temporal 
power  then  exist  ?  Was  it  in  kings  ? — the  sport,  and  frequently  the  victims 
of  the  haughty  barons  ?  In  the  feudal  lords  ? — continually  engaged  in  contests 
amongst  themselves,  with  kines,  and  with  the  people  ?  In  fine,  was  it  in  the 
people  ? — a  troop  of  slaves,  who,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  religion,  were  slowly 
working  out  their  freedom  ?  The  people,  it  is  true,  united  against  the  lords — 
they  raised  their  voices  to  demand  protection  from  the  monarch,  or  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Church  against  the  vexations  and  outrages  inflicted  on  them  by 
both ;  still,  however,  they  as  yet  formed  but  an  unorganized  embryo  of  society, 
without  any  fixed  rule,  without  government,  and  without  laws.  Could  we 
honestly  compare  modem  times  with  these  ?  Could  we  apply  to  these  bygone 
ages  restrictions  and  distinctions  of  authority  that  are  admissible  only  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  elements  of  life  and  civilization  have  been  developed, 
in  which  solid  and  permanent  foundations  have  been  laid,  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  functions  of  social  authority  could  be,  and  have  in  effect  been, 
regulated,  after  a  minute  analysis  of  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  ? 
To  reason  otherwise,  would  be  to  seek  order  in  chaos,  smoothness  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  tempest-tossed  ocean.  We  should  not  forget,  either,  a  general  and 
unvarying  fact,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things, — ^a  fact,  moreover,  to 
which  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries  is  continually  calling  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  received  a  striking  confirmation  from  the  revolutions  of 
modem  times, — viz.  that  whenever  society  is  deeply  diseased,  there  is  always 
at  hand  a  principle  of  life  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  malady.  A  contest  takes 
place—collisions  occur  one  after  another — ^they  become  more  frequent  and  more 
violent ;  but  ultimately  the  principle  of  order  prevails  over  that  of  disorder,  and 
continues  long  afterwards  to  predominate  in  society.  This  principle  may  be 
more  or  less  just,  more  or  less  rational,  more  or  less  violent,  more  or  less  ade- 
quate to  attain  its  object;  but  whatever  it  be  in  these  respects,  it  always 
prevails  in  the  end,  unless,  during  the  struggle,  another,  a  better  and  more 
powerful  principle  takes  its  place. 

Now,  in  the  middle  ages,  this  principle  was  the  Christian  Church.  She  alone 
could  be  this  principle,  for  she  had  truth  in  her  doctrines,  justice  in  her  laws, 
and  regularity  and  prudence  in  her  govemment.  She  was  the  only  element  of 
life  that  existed  at  this  period — the  only  depository  of  the  grand  idea  upon 
which  the  reorganization  of  society  depended ;  and  this  idea  was  not  vague  and 
abstract,  but  positive  and  practicable,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Him 
whose  word  (mJIs  forth  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  makes  light  to  shine  forth  in 
the  midst  of  darkness.    When  onoe  the  sablime  doctrines  of  the  Chuiok  had 
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penetrated  into  the  heart  of  society,  her  pure,  fraternal,  and  eonaoling  mondi^ 
necessarilj  influenced  its  manners.  Forms  of  government  also,  and  sjstoDi 
of  legislation  were,  in  like  manner,  more  or  less  affected  bj  her  mild  and  pov- 
erful  influence.  These  are  facts — undeniable  facts.  Now,  the  Roman  Pmitifi 
were  the  center  of  this  happy  preponderance  which  religion  so  legitimately 
obtained  and  so  justly  deserved ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Hdj 
See  very  naturally  rose  above  all  other  powers. 

After  having  contemplated  this  sublime  picture,  drawn  from  the  plain  and 
authentic  records  of  history,  why  dwell  on  the  defects  or  the  vices  of  some  few 
individuals  ?  Why  drag  to  light  the  excesses,  the  errors,  the  disorders  ent 
incident  to  humanity  ?  Why  maliciously  seek  out  facts  through  a  long  sae- 
cession  of  obscure  ages,  collecting  them  together  and  placing  them  in  a  light 
most  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  and  to  mislead  the  ignorant  f  Whj, 
in  fine,  nrge,  exaggerate,  disfigure,  and  paint  these  facts  in  the  darkest  possible 
colors  ?  To  do  so,  is  to  betray  a  very  shallow  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  a  spirit  of  great  partiality,  low  views,  grovelline  sentiments,  and 
miserable  spleen.  It  should  be  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  wnole  world,  and  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten,  that  limits  which  have 
no  existence  cannot  be  respected — ^that  to  create  power  is  not  to  usurp  it— that 
to  make  laws  is  not  to  violate  them — that  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  in  which 
society  is  overwhelmed  is  not  to  disturb  society.  Now  this  was  the  work  of 
the  Church — this  is  what  was  done  by  the  Popes.  (40) 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

UNITY  IN  PAITH  NOT  ADVERSE  TO  POLITICAL  LIBERTY. 

The  supposed  incompatibility  of  unity  in  faith  with  political  liberty  is  an 
invention  of  the  irreligious  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  Whatever  political 
opinions  be  adopted,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  such  a  doctrine.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Catholic  religion  occu- 
pies a  sphere  far  above  all  forms  of  government — she  does  not  reject  from  her 
bosom  either  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  inhabitant  of  Russia,  but 
embraces  all  men  with  equal  tenderness,  commanding  all  to  obey  the  legitimate 
governments  of  their  respective  countries.  She  considers  them  all  as  children 
of  the  same  father,  participators  in  the  same  redemption,  heirs  to  the  same 
glory.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  irreligion  allies  itself  to  liberty 
or  to  despotism,  according  as  its  interests  incline;  lavish  of  its  applause  when 
an  infuriated  populace  are  burning  temples  and  massacring  the  ministers  of  the 
alt^r,  it  is  ever  ready  to  flatter  monarchs,  to  exaggerate  their  power  beyond 
measure,  whenever  they  win  its  favor  by  despoiling  the  clergy,  subverting  dis- 
cipline, and  insulting  the  Pope.  Caring  little  what  instruments  it  employs, 
provided  it  accomplishes  its  work,  it  is  royalist  when  in  a  position  to  sway  the 
minds  of  kings,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Portugal, 
to  pursue  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  without  allowing  them  either 
respite  or  repose ;  liberal  in  the  midst  of  popular  assemblies  that  exact  sacri- 
legious oaths  from  the  clergy,  and  send  into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  who  remain  faithful  to  their  duty. 

The  man  who  cannot  see  that  what  I  have  advanced  is  strictly  true,  must 
have  forgotten  history,  and  paid  little  attention  to  very  recent  occurrences. 
With  reliffion  and  morality,  all  forms  of  government  are  good ;  without  them, 
none  can  be  good.  An  absolute  monarch,  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  of  sound  doctrines,  and  reigning  over  a  people  amongst 
whom  the  same  doctrines  prevail;  may  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  will  be  sue 
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to  do  SO  as  far  as  circumstances  of  time  and  place  permit.  A  wicked  monarch; 
or  one  surroanded  by  wicked  counsellors,  will  do  mischief  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers ;  he  will  be  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  revolution  itself; 
because  better  able  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out  more  rapidly, 
with  fewer  obstacles,  a  greater  appearance  of  legality,  more  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic utility,  and  consequently  with  more  certainty  of  success  and  of  permanaent 
results.  Revolutions  have  undoubtedly  done  great  injury  to  the  Church ;  but 
persecuting  monarchs  have  done  equally  as  much.  A  freak  of  Henry  YIU. 
established  Protestantism  in  England ;  the  cupidity  of  certain  other  princes 
produced  a  like  result  in  the  nations  of  the  north ;  and  in  our  own  days,  a 
decree  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  drives  millions  of  souls  into  schism.  It  fol- 
lows that  an  unmixed  monarchy,  if  it  be  not  religious,  is  not  desirable ;  for 
irreligion,  immoral  in  its  nature,  naturally  tends  to  injustice,  and  consequently 
to  tyranny.  If  irreligion  be  seated  on  an  absolute  throne,  or  if  she  hold  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  its  occupant,  her  powers  are  unlimited ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  nothing  more  horrible  than  the  omnipotence  of  wickedness. 

In  recent  times,  European  democracy  has  signalized  itself  lamentably  by  its 
attacks  upon  religion ;  a  circumstance  which,  far  from  favoring  its  cause,  has 
injured  it  extremely.  We  can  indeed  form  an  idea  of  a  government  more  or 
less  free,  when  society  is  virtuous,  moral,  and  religious ;  but  not  when  these 
conditions  are  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  only  form  of  government  that 
remains  is  despotism,  the  rule  of  force,  for  force  alone  can  govern  men  who  are 
without  conscience  and  without  God.  K  wc  attentively  consider  the  points  of 
diflferenco  between  the  revolution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  France,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the 
American  revolution  was  essentially  democratic,  that  of  France  essentially  im- 
pious. In  the  manifestos  by  which  the  former  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of 
God,  of  Providence,  is  every  where  seen ;  the  men  engaged  in  the  perilous 
enterprise  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  far  from  blaspheming  the 
Almighty,  invoke  his  assistance,  convinced  that  the  cause  of  independence  was 
the  cause  of  reason  and  of  justice.  The  French  began  by  deifying  the  leaders 
of  irreligion,  overthrowing  altars,  watering  with  the  blood  of  priests  the  tem- 
ples, the  streets,  and  the  scaffolds — the  only  emblem  of  revolution  recognized 
by  the  people  is  Atheism  hand  in  hand  with  liberty.  This  folly  has  borne  its 
fruits — ^it  communicated  its  fatal  contagion  to  other  revolutions  in  recent  times 
— the  new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated  with  sacrilegious  crimes ;  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  was  begun  by  the  profanation  of  the 
temples  of  Him  from  whom  all  rights  emanate. 

Modern  demagogues,  it  is  true,  have  only  imitated  their  predecessors  the 
Protestants,  the  Hussites,  the  Albigenses ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
our  days  irreligion  has  manifested  itself  openly,  side  by  side  with  its  companion, 
the  democracy  of  blood  and  baseness ;  whilst  the  democracy  of  former  times 
was  allied  with  sectarian  fanaticism.  The  dissolving  doctrines  of  Protest- 
antism rendered  a  stronger  power  necessary,  precipitated  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  liberties,  and  obliged  authority  to  hold  itself  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  ready  to  strike.  When  the  influence  of  Catholicity  had  been  enfeebled, 
the  void  had  to  be  filled  up  by  a  system  of  espionage  and  force.  Do  not  for- 
get this,  you  who  make  war  upon  religion  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  do  not  forget 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Where  moral  influences  do  not  exist, 
their  absence  must  be  supplied  by  physical  force :  if  you  take  from  the  people 
the  sweet  yoke  of  religion,  you  leave  governments  no  other  resource  than  the 
vigilance  of  police,  and  the  force  of  bayonets.  Reflect,  and  choose.  Before 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  European  civilization,  under  the  segis  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  was  evidently  tending  towards  that  general  harmony,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  has  rendered  necessary  an  excessive  employment  of  force.  Unity 
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of  faith  disappeared,  opening  the  way  to  an  unrestrained  libertjr  of  opinion  tod 
leligioos  discord ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  in  some  countries  destroyed, 
in  others  weakened :  thus  was  the  equilibrium  between  different  classes  put  in 
end  to,  and  the  class  naturally  destined  to  fill  the  office  of  mediator  rendered 
powerless.  By  abridging  the  power  of  the  Popes,  both  people  and  gOTemments 
were  let  loose  from  that  gentle  curb  which  restrained  without  oppressing,  and 
corrected  without  degrading ;  kings  and  people  were  arrayed  against  each  other, 
without  any  body  of  men  possessed  of  authority  to  interpose  between  them  in 
case  of  a  conflict;  without  a  single  judge,  who,  the  friend  of  both  parties,  and 
disinterested  in  the  quarrel,  might  have  settled  their  difierences  with  imparl 
ality,  gOTcrnments  began  to  place  their  reliance  upon  standing  armies,  and  the 
people  upon  insurrections. 

And  it  is  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  in  countries  where  Catholicity  prevailed, 
a  political  phenomenon  arose  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  Protestant 
nations;  for  I  maintain  that  amongst  Catholics  themselves  events  did  not 
follow  the  course  which  they  naturally  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  fatal 
Reformation  intervened.  To  attain  its  complete  development,  European  civi- 
lization required  the  unity  from  which  it  had  sprung ;  it  could  not  by  any  other 
means  estaolish  harmony  amongst  the  diverse  elements  which  it  sheltered  in  its 
bosom.  Its  homogeneity  was  gone  the  moment  unity  of  faith  disappeared. 
From  that  hour  no  nation  could  adequately  effect  its  organization  without  tak- 
ing into  account,  not  only  its  own  internal  wants,  but  iJso  the  principles  that 
prevailed  in  other  countries,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  had  to  be  on  its 
guard.  Do  you  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, constituted  as  it  was  the  protector  of  Catholicity  against  powerful  Pro- 
testant nations,  was  not  powerfully  influenced  by  the  peculiar  and  very  dan- 
gerous position  of  the  country  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  Church  has  never  been  opposed  to  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  any  form  of  government ;  that  she  has  taken  them  all 
under  her  protection,  and  consequently  that  to  assert  that  she  is  the  enemy  of 
popular  institutions  is  a  calumny.  I  have  also  placed  it  equally  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  sects  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  encouraging  a  demo- 
cracy either  irreligious  or  blinded  by  fanaticism,  so  far  from  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  just  and  rational  liberty,  have,  in  fact,  left  the  people  no 
alternative  between  unbridled  licentiousness  and  unrestrained  despotism.  The 
lesson  thus  furnished  by  history  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  future 
will  serve  only  to  corroborate  its  truth.  The  more  religious  and  moral  men 
are,  the  more  deserving  they  are  of  liberty ;  for  they  have  then  less  need  of 
external  restraints,  having  a  most  powerful  one  in  their  own  consciences.  An 
irreligious  and  immoral  people  stand  in  need  of  some  authority  to  keep  them 
in  order,  otherwise  they  will  be  constantly  abusing  their  rights,  and  will  con- 
sequently deserve  to  lose  them.  St.  Augustine  perfectly  understood  these 
truths,  and  explains  briefly  and  beautifully  the  conditions  necessary  for  all 
forms  of  government.  The  holy  Doctor  shows  that  popular  forms  are  good 
where  the  people  are  moral  and  conscientious ;  where  they  are  corrupt,  they 
require  cither  an  oligarchy  or  an  unmixed  monarchy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  interesting  passage,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  that 
we  meet  with  in  his  first  book  on  Free  Will,  chap,  vi.,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

'<  Augustine.  You  would  not  maintain,  for  instance,  that  men  or  people  are 
so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  eternal,  and  subject  neither  to 
destruction  nor  change  ? — Evodius,  Who  can  doubt  that  they  are  changeable, 
and  subject  to  the  influence  of  time  ?'— Augustine.  If  the  people  are  serious 
and  temperate ;  and  if,  moreover,  they  have  such  a  concern  for  the  public  good 
that  each  one  would  prefer  the  public  interest  to  his  own,  is  it  not  tme  that  it 
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toould  be  admaahU  to  enact  thai  Much  a  people  Bhovid  chooae  their  own  auUioritin 
for  the  admtnistration  of  their  affair%f — Evoditu,  Certainly. — Augwtine. 
But,  in  case  these  same  people  become  so  corrupt  that  the  citizens  prefer  their 
oum  to  the  public  good;  if  they  eell  their  votes;  if^  oorrypted  by  ambitious  meHf 
they  intrust  the  government  of  the  state  to  men  as  criminal  and  corrupt  as  them- 
selves; is  it  not  true  that,  in  such  a  case,  if  there  be  amongst  them  a  man  of 
integrity,  and  possessing  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose,  he  will  do  well  to 
take  from  these  people  the  power  of  conferring  honors,  and  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  upright  men,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  ? — Evodiiis,  Undoubtedly. — Auguttine.  Yet,  since  these  laws  appear 
very  much  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  granting  the  people  the  right  of 
conferring  honors,  the  other  depriving  them  of  that  right ;  since,  moreover, 
they  cannot  both  be  in  force  at  once,  are  we  to  ajjlrm  that  one  of  these  laws  is 
unjust  J  or  that  it  should  not  have  been  enacted? — Evodius,  By  no  means.'' '^ 

The  whole  question  is  here  comprised  in  a  few  words  :  Can  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy,  be  one  and  all  legitimate  and  proper  ?  Yes.  By  what 
considerations  are  we  to  be  guided  in  our  decision  as  to  which  of  these  forms 
is  legitimate  and  proper  in  any  given  case  ?  By  the  consideration  of  existing 
rights,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  such  form  is  to  be  applied. 
Can  a  form  once  good  become  bad  ?  Certainly  it  may ;  for  all  human  things 
are  subject  to  change.  These  reflections,  as  solid  as  they  are  simple,  will  pre- 
vent all  excessive  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  government. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  theory,  but  one  of  prudence  also.  Now,  pru- 
dence does  not  decide  before  having  attentively  considered  and  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  one  predominant  idea  in  this  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  this  idea  I  have  already  indicated,  viz.  that  great  virtue  and  disinterest- 
edness are  required  under  a  free  government.  Those  who  are  laboring  to 
establish  political  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  all  religious  belief  would  do  well  to 
reflect  upon  the  words  of  the  illustrious  doctor. 

How  would  you  have  people  exercise  extensive  rights,  if  you  disqualify  them 
by  perverting  their  ideas  and  corrupting  their  morals  ?  You  say  that  under 
representative  forms  of  government  reason  and  justice  are  secured  by  means 
of  elections ;  and  yet  you  labor  to  banish  this  reason  and  justice  from  the 
bosom  of  that  society  in  which  you  talk  of  securing  them.  You  sow  the  wind, 
and  reap  the  whirlwind  \  instead  of  models  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  you  ofier 
the  people  scandalous  scenes.  Do  not  say  that  we  are  condemning  the  age, 
and  that  it  progresses  in  spite  of  us :  we  reject  nothing  that  is  good ;  but  per- 
versity and  corruption  we  must  reprobate.  The  age  progresses — true;  but 
neither  you  nor  we  know  whither.  Catholics  know  one  thing — a  thing  which 
it  needs  not  a  prophet  to  tell,  viz.  that  a  ffood  social  condition  cannot  be  formed 
out  of  bad  men ;  that  immoral  men  are  bad ;  that  where  there  is  no  religion, 
morality  cannot  take  root.  Firm  in  our  faith,  we  shall  leave  you  to  try,  if 
you  choose,  a  thousand  forms  of  government,  to  apply  your  palliatives  to  your 
own  social  patient,  to  impose  upon  him  with  deceitful  words ;  his  frequent 

*  Aug.    Qaid  ipsi  homines  et  populi,  ejusne  generis  rerum  sunt,  ut  interire  mutarive  non  pos- 
sint,  fBternique  omnino  sint  ? — Evod.  Mutabile  plane  atque  tempori  obnoxiam  hoc  genus  esse 

2uis  dubitet  ? — Aug,  Ergo,  si  populus  Mt  bene  moderatus  et  gravis,  communisque  utilitatis  di- 
gentissimus  custos,  in  quo  unusquisuue  minoris  rem  privatam  quam  publicam  pendat,  nonne 
recte  lex  fertur,  qua  huic  ipsi  populo  liceat  croare  sibi  magistratus,  per  quos  sua  res,  id  est  pub- 
lica,  administretur  ? — Evoa.  Recte  prorsus. — Aug.  Porro,  si  paulatim  depravatus  idem  popnluB 
rem  privatam  reipublicse  prseferat,  atque  habeat  venale  suflfra^um,  cormptusque  ab  eis  qui 
honores  amant,  regimen  in  se  flajj^tiosis  consceleratisque  committat,  nonue  item  recte,  si  quia 
tunc  extiterit  vir  bonus,  qui  plunmum  possit,  adimat  huic  populo  potestatem  dandi  honores,  et 
in  paucorum  bonorum  vel  etiam  unius  redigat  arbitrium  i — JSvod  Et  id  recte. — Aug.  Com 
ereo  duss  istss  leges  ita  sibi  videantur  esse  contrarise,  ut  una  earum  bonorum  dandomm  populo 
tnbuat  potestatem,  auferat  altera,  et  cum  ista  secunda  ita  lata  sit,  ut  nuUo  modo  ambso  m  una 
oivitate  simul  esse  possint,  nam  dicemns  aliquam  earum  injustam  esse  et  ferri  minime  debaisae  ? 
-—Esod,  Nnllo  modo. 
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eonvulsions — ^his  continued  restlessnera — are  eyidenoesof  yoor  inmspmdtj}  ni 
well  is  it  for  joar  patient  that  he  still  feels  this  anxiety :  it  18  »  sore  sign  tkM 
joa  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  securing  his  confidence.  If  erer  jon  ds 
secure  it — if  ever  he  fall  asleep  quietly  in  your  arms — ''  all  flesh  will  then  hm 
corrupted  its  way ;"  and  it  may  also  be  feared  lest  God  should  reaclje  to  sweep 
man  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OF  INTELLEOTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF   CATHOLIGITT. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  pseudo- 
Reformation  has  not  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  perfection  either  of  indi- 
yiduab  or  of  society  ;  from  which  we  may  naturally  infer  that  the  case  is  the 
same  as  regards  the  development  of  the  intellect.  I  am  unwilling,  however, 
to  let  this  truth  stand  merely  as  a  corollary,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  snsceptibk 
of  a  special  elucidation.  We  may  freely  examine  what  advantage  Protest- 
antism has  conferred  upon  the  various  branches  of  human  learning,  without  any 
fear  of  the  result  as  regards  Catholicity.  When  we  are  to  examine  objects 
naturally  embracing  a  great  many  different  relations,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  pronounce  certain  conspicuous  names,  or  to  cite  with  emphasis  one  or  two 
facts.  This  is  not  the  way  to  place  a  question  in  its  proper  light ;  and  to  treat 
it  adequately,  much  more  is  required.  A  discussion,  either  confined  within 
limits  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  full  development,  or  allowed  an  indefinite 
range,  carries  with  it,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer  of  only  slight  penetration,  an 
air  of  universality,  elevation,  and  boldness,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  all  uncertainty 
and  vagueness,  and  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  endless  contradictions. 

To  investigate  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  grasp 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  respectively,  subject  them  to  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  seize  upon  every  point  that  appears  favorable  or  inimical 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Further,  we  should  survey,  in  its 
widest  range,  the  history  of  the  intellect ;  pausing  here  and  there  at  the  epochs 
where  the  influence  of  the  principle  whose  tendencies  and  effects  we  are  study- 
ing has  been  most  effectively  exerted;  then,  rejecting  anomalous  exceptions, 
as  proving  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  facts  too  insignificant  and 
isolated  to  affect  in  any  way  the  course  of  events,  the  mind,  sufficiently  elevated, 
and  observing  attentively,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  will  be 
enabled  to  discover  how  far  its  philosophical  deductions  are  in  accordance  with 
fact^;  and  thus  will  it  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicity,  one  of  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  is  the  submission  of  the  intellect  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith.  This  is  the  point  against  which  the  attacks  of  Protestants  have  ever 
been  and  still  are  directed :  and  this  is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  Protestants 
profess  rcsistaucc  to  authority  as  a  fundamental  and  constituent  principle. 
From  this  fatal  source  flow  all  their  other  errors.  If  there  be  in  Catholicity 
any  thing  capable  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  mind  or  of  lowering  its  fligh^ 
it  must  unciuestionably  be  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority.  With  this 
principle  must  rest  all  the  blame  in  this  respect,  if  indeed  the  Catholic  religion 
be  chargeable  with  any. 

Suhmimioii  of  the  intellect  to  authority.  These  words,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
do,  unless  we  have  seized  upon  their  true  meaning,  and  ascertained  the  precise 
objects  to  which  this  submission  is  applicable,  at  first  sight,  convey  an  idea  of 
antagonism  to  intellectual  development.  If  you  cherish  an  ardent  affection  for 
the  dignity  of  our  nature ;  if  you  are  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  scientifio 
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progress,  and  behold  with  delight  the  brilliant  efforts  of  a  bold,  vigorous,  and 
accomplished  genius;  you  will  discover  something  repulsive  in  a  principlid 
which  appears  to  invoke  slavery,  since  it  checks  the  Sight  of  the  mind,  clips  the 
wings  of  the  intellect,  and  casts  it  into  the  dost.  But  if  you  examine  this 
principle  in  its  essence,  apply  it  to  the  various  branches  of  learning,  and  observe 
what  are  the  points  of  contact  which  it  offers  with  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  will  you  discover  any  foundation  for  these  suspi- 
cions and  apprehensions  ?  What  truth  will  you  find  in  the  reproaches  of  which 
Catholicity  has  been  made  the  object  ?  How  vain  and  puerile  will  appear  all 
the  declamation  published  on  this  subject ! 

We  will  now  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of  this  difficulty ;  we  will  take 
the  Catholic  principle,  and  analyze  it  with  the  eye  of  impartial  philosophy. 
With  this  principle  before  us,  we  will  survey  the  whole  field  of  science,  and 
consult  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  men.  If  we  find  that  it  has  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  genuine  development  of  any  one  branch  of  learning ;  if,  on  visit- 
ing the  tombs  where  repose  the  most  illustrious,  they  tell  us  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority  chained  down  their  intellects,  obscured  their  imagi- 
nations, and  withered  their  hearts, — ^we  will  then  acknowledge  that  Protestants 
are  right  in  the  reproaches  which  they  are  constantly  directing  against  the 
Catholic  religion  on  this  subject.  God,  man,  society,  nature,  the  entire  crea- 
tion— such  are  the  objects  on  which  our  minds  can  be  occupied ;  beyond  the 
sphere  of  these  objects  we  cannot  reach,  for  they  embrace  infinity — there  is 
nothing  beyond  them.  Well,  then,  the  Catholic  principle  opposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  mind's  progress.  Whether  as  regards  God  or  man,  society  or  nature,  it 
imposes  no  shackles,  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  human  mind ;  instead 
of  checking  this  progress,  it  rather  serves  as  a  lofty  beacon,  which,  far  from 
interfering  with  the  mariner's  liberty,  guides  him  in  safety  amid  the  obscurity 
of  night. 

How  does  the  Catholic  principle  oppose  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  in 
anything  relating  to  the  Divinity  ?  Protestants  surely  will  not  tell  us  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  idea  which  the  Catholic  religion  gives  of 
God.  Agreeing  with  us  on  the  idea  of  a  being  eternal,  immutable,  infinite, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  just,  holy,  full  of  goodness,  a  rewarder  of  the 
good,  and  a  punisher  of  the  wicked,  they  admit  this  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
idea  of  God  that  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man.  To  this  idea  the 
Catholic  religion  unites  an  incomprehensible,  profound,  and  ineffable  mystery, 
veiled  from  the  sight  of  weak  mortals, — the  august  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
on  this  point  Protestants  cannot  reproach  us,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  avow 
themselves  Socinians.  The  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Anglicans,  and  many 
other  sects,  condemn,  as  well  as  we  do,  those  who  deny  this  august  mystery. 
We  may  remark  here,  that  Calvin  had  Michael  Servetus  burned  at  Geneva  for 
his  heretical  doctrines  on  the  Trinity.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ravages  that 
Socinianism  has  made  among  the  separated  Churches,  where  the  spirit  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  have  converted  Christians  into 
unbelieving  philosophers ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
was  long  respected  by  the  leading  Protestant  sects,  and  is  so  yet,  externally  at 
least,  by  the  greater  part  of  them. 

In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  this  mystery  shackles  human  reason  in  its 
contemplation  of  the  Divinity.  Does  it  prevent  it  from  going  forth  into  immen- 
sity ?  What  limit  does  it  fix  to  the  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  being  implied 
in  the  word  God  f  Does  it  in  the  least  obscure  this  splendor  ?  When  the 
mind  of  man,  soaring  above  the  regions  of  creation,  and  detaching  itself  from 
the  body  that  would  bear  it  down,  abandons  itself  to  the  delights  of  sublime 
meditation  on  the  infinite  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  this  august 
mystery  stop  him  in  his  heavenward  flight  f    Ask  the  innumerable  volumes 
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written  on  the  Diymitjy  eloqaent  and  irrefragable  testimonies  of  libertj  enjojol 
bj  the  human  mind  wherever  Catholicity  preyails.  The  dootrines  of  Cauo> 
licit  J  relative  to  the  Divinity  may  be  considered  under  two  aspeots  ;  either  ai 
having  reference  to  mysteries  above  our  comprehension^  or  as  touching  what  is 
within  the  reach  of  reason.  As  regards  mysteries^  their  abode  is  in  a  region 
so  sublime,  they  appertain  to  an  order  of  things  so  superior  to  any  croited 
thought,  that  the  mind,  even  after  the  most  extensive,  most  profound,  and,  ai 
the  same  time,  most  free  investigations,  is  unable,  without  the  aid  of  reyelatuni 
to  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  these  ineffable  wonders.  How  can  thingi 
that  never  meet,  which  are  of  a  totally  distinct  order,  and  which  are  an  immeue 
distance  apart,  interfere  with  each  other  ?  The  intellect  can  fix  upon  one  of 
them  by  means  of  meditation,  can  lose  itself  in  contemplating  it,  without  eva 
thinking  of  the  other.  Can  the  moon's  orbit  come  into  contact  with  the 
remotest  of  the  fixed  stars  ? 

Do  you  fear  that  the  revelation  of  a  mystery  may  limit  the  sphere  of  your 
reason's  operations  ?    Are  you  apprehensive  lest,  in  wandering  through  immen- 
sity, you  may  be  smothered  in  the  narrowness  of  your  reason  ?     Was  spaoe 
wanted  for  the  eenius  of  Descartes,  of  Gassendi,  of  Mallebranche  ?    Did  these 
men  complain  that  their  intellects  were  limited,  imprisoned  ?     Why,  indeed, 
should  they  complain  (I  speak  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all  the  great  minds  of 
modem  times  who  have  treated  of  the  Divinity),  when  they  cannot  but  own 
that  they  are  indebted  to  Catholicity  for  the  most  splendid  and  sublime  ideas 
that  enrich  their  writings  ?     The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  their  treatises 
on  the  Divinity,  are  at  an  immense  distance  below  the  least  eminent  of  oar 
metaphysical  theologians.     What  would  Plato  himself  be  compared  to  Lewis 
of  Granada,  Louis  de  Leon,  Fenelon,  or  Bossuet  ?    Before  Christianity  appeared 
upon  earth,  before  the  faith  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  had  taken  possession  of  the 
world,  the  primitive  ideas  on  the  Divinity  having  been  effaced,  the  human  mind 
wandered  amongst  a  thousand  errors,  a  thousand  monstrous  fancies ;  feelinff 
the  necessity  of  a  God,  man  substituted  for  the  Supreme  Being  the  creation  of 
his  own  imagination.     But  ever  since  the  ineffable  splendor,  descending  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  light,  has  shone  upon  the  whole  earth,  ideas  of  the 
Divinity  have  remained  so  fixed,  clear,  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
lofty  and  sublime,  that  human  reason  has  obtained  a  wider  range ;  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  origin  of  the  universe  has  been  withdrawn ;  the  world's 
destiny  has  been  marked  out,  and  man  has  received  the  key  that  explains  the 
wonders  which  fill  and  surround  him.     Protestants  have  felt  the  force  of  this 
truth ;  their  aversion  for  every  thing  Catholic  was  almost  fanatical ;  yet,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  may  bo  said  to  have  respected  the  idea  of  the  Divinity.    On 
this  point,  of  all  others,  the  spirit  of  innovation  has  been  felt  the  least.    How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise '?    The  God  of  the  Catholics  was  too  great  to  be 
replaced  by  any  other.     Newton  and  Leibnitz,  embracing  heaven  and  earth  in 
their  speculations,  could  say  nothing  new  of  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders, 
nothing  but  what  had  already  been  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Protestants  if,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  their  wanderings 
they  preserved  this  precious  treasure,  they  had  faithfully  followed  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  and  had  rejected  that  monstrous  philosophy  which 
threatens  us  with  the  revival  of  all  errors,  ancient  and  modem,  beginning  with 
the  substitution  of  a  monstrous  pantheism  for  the  sublime  Deity  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  those  Protestants  who  are  friends  of  truth,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  their  communion,  devoted  to  their  country's  welfare,  and  interested  in  the 
future  prospects  of  mankind,  be  warned  in  time.  If  pantheism  should  prevail^ 
it  will  not  be  the  spiritualist  but  the  naturalist  philosophers  who  will  triumph. 
The  German  philosophers  may  in  vain  seek  refuge  in  abstraction  and  enigmas, 
in  vain  condemn  the  sensualist  philosophy  of  the  last  century ;  a  God  con- 
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founded  with  nature  is  not  Chxl,  a  Qod  identified  with  every  thing  is  nothing; 
pantheism  is  a  deification  of  the  nniverse,  that  is,  a  denial  of  Ood. 

What  sorrowfol  reflectionB  suggest  themselves  to  us  when  we  consider  the 
direction  now  taken  by  the  minds  of  men  in  difilBient  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany !  Catholics  long  since  told  them  they  would  besin  with 
resistance  to  authority  by  denying  a  dogma,  but  would  end  by  a  deniiu  of  all, 
and  fall  into  atheism ;  and  the  course  of  ideas  during  the  last  three  centuries 
has  fidly  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Strange,  that  German  philo- 
sophy should  aim  at  producing  a  reaction  against  the  materialist  school,  and 
with  all  its  spiritualism  end  in  pantheism !  Providence,  it  would  seem,  has 
ordained  that  the  soil  which  has  produced  so  many  errors  should  be  barren  of 
truth.  Out  of  the  Church  all  is  unsteadiness  and  confusion ;  materialism  end- 
ing in  atheism,  wild  idealism  and  fiemtastic  spiritualism  resulting  in  pantheism  I 
Verily,  God  still  abhors  pride,  and  repeats  the  terrible  chastisement  of  the  con- 
fusion of  toneues.  Catholicity  triumphs  the  while ;  but  mourns  in  the  midst 
of  her  triumphs.  I  do  not  see  either  how  it  can  be  that  Catholicity  impedes 
the  operation  of  the  intellect  as  regards  the  study  of  man.  What  does  the 
Church  require  of  us  on  this  point :  What  does  she  teach  on  the  subject  f 
How  far  extends  the  circle  embracing  the  doctrines  we  are  forbidden  to  call  in 
question  ? 

Philosophers  are  divided  into  two  schools,  the  materialists  and  the  spir- 
itualists. The  former  assert  that  the  human  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  matter, 
which,  by  a  certain  modification,  produces  in  us  what  we  call  thought  and  will ; 
the  latter  maintains  that  the  energy  accompanying  thought  and  will  is  iDcom- 
patible  with  the  inertness  of  matter;  that  what  is  divisible,  composed  of  divers 
parts,  and  consequently  of  divers  entities,  could  not  harmonize  with  the  simple 
unity  essential  to  a  being  that  thinks,  wills,  reasons,  with  itself  upon  every 
thing,  and  possesses  the  profound  consciousness  of  individuality.  For  these 
reasons  they  assert  that  Uie  contrary  opinion  is  false  and  absurd ;  and  they 
eround  their  opinion  upon  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  Catholic  Church 
intervenes  in  die  dispute,  and  says :  ''  The  soul  of  man  is  not  corporeal,  it  is  a 
spirit ;  you  cannot  be  both  a  Catholic  and  a  materialist."  But  ask  the  Catholio 
Church  by  what  systems  you  are  to  explain  the  ideas,  the  sensations,  the  acts 
of  the  will,  and  human  feelings, — and  she  will  tell  you  that  on  these  matters 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  what  you  consider  most  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son ;  that  faith  does  not  descend  to  particular  questions  appertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  which  God  himself  delivered  to  the  consideration  of  men. 
Before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  upon  the  world,  the  schools  of  philosophy 
were  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  origin  and  our  des- 
tiny ;  none  of  the  philosophers  could  explain  the  profound  contradictions  that 
are  found  in  man ;  none  of  them  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  cause  of  that 
strange  mixture  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  goodness  and  malice,  of  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance,  of  excellence  and  baseness.  But  religion  came  forth,  and 
said  :  ^'  Man  is  the  work  of  Qrod ;  his  destiny  is  to  be  for  evermore  united  with 
Qod ;  for  him  the  earth  is  a  place  of  exile  only ;  man  is  no  longer  what  he  was 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  (>eator ;  the  whole  human  race  b 
subjected  to  the  consequences  of  a  great  fall.''  Now  I  would  defy  all  philo- 
sophers, ancient  and  modem,  to  show  wherein  the  obligation  of  believing  these 
things  militates  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  progress  of  true  philosophy. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  nrom  checking  philosophical 
progress,  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  this  progress 
in  every  respect.  K  we  wish  to  make  progress  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  is  no 
slight  advantage  for  the  intellect  to  have  a  safe  and  firm  axis  around  which  it 
may  revolve;  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  at  the  very  outset 
in  ue  intellectual  laoe^  a  multitude  oi  questions  which  would  entangle  us  in 
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inextricable  labyrinths,  or  from  which  we  conld  not  escape  without  fidling  iifti 
most  lamentable  absurdities ;  in  a  word,  when  we  approach  the  inTCBtigatki 
of  these  questions,  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  happy  in  finding  them 
resolved  beforehand  in  their  most  important  points,  and  in  knowing  where  tbe 
truth  lies,  and  where  the  dan^r  of  falling  into  error.  The  philosopher's  po» 
tion  is  then  that  of  a  man  who,  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  in  a  eeitaii 
spot,  does  not  waste  his  time  in  searching  after  it,  but,  knowing  his  ground, 
all  his  researches  and  labors  are  profitable  from  the  first.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  advantage  which  in  these  matters  modem  philosophers  possess  orer 
those  of  antiquity :  the  ancients  had  to  grope  in  the  dark ;  the  modems,  pre- 
ceded by  brilliant  lights,  advance  with  a  firm  and  sure  step,  and  march  stnigkt 
to  their  destination.  They  may  boast  incessantly  that  they  set  aside  revelation, 
that  they  hold  it  in  disdain,  perhaps  that  they  even  openly  attack  it.  Even  in 
this  case  religion  enlightens  them,  and  often  guides  their  steps;  for  there  are 
a  thousand  splendid  ideas  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  religion,  and  which 
they  cannot  erase  from  their  minds;  ideas  which  they  have  found  in  books, 
learned  in  catechism^  and  imbibed  with  their  milk ;  ideas  which  they  hear 
uttered  by  every  one  around  them,  which  are  spread  everywhere,  and  which 
impregnate  with  their  vivifying  and  beneficent  influence  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe.  In  repudiating  religion,  these  same  modems  are  carrying  ingratitude 
to  great  lengths ;  for  at  the  very  moment  they  insult  her,  they  are  profiting  by 
her  favors. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on  this  matter,  or  numerous  proofis 
might  easily  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  foregoing  observations;  a  comparison 
between  the  first  works  of  modem  philosophy  that  came  to  hand  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients  would  be  decisive ;  but  such  a  labor  would  still  be  incomplete 
for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  these  matters ;  and  for  those  who  are  so,  it 
would  be  superfluous.  I  leave  the  question  with,  entire  confidence  to  the  per- 
spicacity and  impartiality  of  my  readers ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that 
whenever  our  modem  philosophers  have  spoken  of  man  with  truth  and  dignity, 
their  language  has  borne  the  impress  of  Christian  ideas.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  Catholicity  upon  those  sciences  which,  confined  to  a  purely  speculative  order, 
allow  the  genius  of  the  philosopher  the  widest  range  and  the  greatest  freedom 
possible ;  but  if,  as  regards  those  sciences,  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  instead 
of  checking  the  mind  in  its  flight,  only  enlarges  its  range,  increases  its  sub- 
limity, its  daring,  and  at  the  same  time  its  security,  by  preventing  it  from 
running  astray,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  influence  on  the  study  of  ethics  ?  Has 
the  whole  body  of  philosophers  together  ever  discovered  any  thing  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  Gospel  ?  What  doctrine  excels  in  purity,  in  sanctity,  in 
sublimity  that  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion  ?  On  this  point  we  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  philosophers,  even  to  those  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
They  have  attacked  its  doctrines,  and  smiled  at  the  divinity  of  its  origin ;  but 
have  always  evinced  a  profound  respect  for  its  morality.  I  know  not  what 
secret  influence  has  constrained  them  into  an  avowal  that  must  certainly  have 
cost  them  dear.  "  Yes,"  they  invariably  say,  "  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
morality  of  Catholicity  is  excellent." 

There  are  certain  doctrines  of  Catholicity  which  cannot  be  said  to  appertain 
directly  either  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  morality,  in  the  sense  generally  given  to 
this  word.  The  Catholic  religion  is  a  revealed  religion,  of  an  order  nir  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Its  object  is 
to  guide  us  to  a  destiny  that  we  could  neither  attain  nor  even  imagine  by  our 
own  strength,  and  it  is  based  upon  this  principle,  that  human  nature,  corrupted 
by  the  fall,  requires  to  be  restored  and  purified ;  evidently,  therefore,  it  should 
contain  certain  doctrines  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  this  work  of  resto- 
ration and  purification  b  to  be  efieoted,  whether  in  a  general  or  particular 
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tense ;  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  means  which  Gkxl  has  chosen  to 
lead  man  to  happiness.  Sach  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  of  Redemp- 
tion, of  Qrace,  and  of  the  Sacraments. 

These  dogmas  embrace  a  wide  field ;  the  rehitions  in  which  thej  stand  to 
Ood  and  to  man  are  verj  extensive ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are, 
and  always  haye  been,  unchangeable.  Well  then  I  extensiye  as  they  are,  they 
afford  not  a  single  point  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the 
free  action  of  the  intellect  in  investigations  of  any  kind.  The  cause  of  this  faot 
is  the  same  as  that  I  have  already  indicated.  Those  who  have  attentively  com- 
pared the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  theology  may  have  remarked  that  theology, 
in  the  sublime  questions  mentioned  above,  occupies  a  sphere  so  distinct  and 
supereminent  as  scarcely  to  preserve  a  single  point  of  contact  with  that  in  which 
philosophy  moves.  They  are  two  vast  and  sublime  orbits,  occupying  in  the 
depths  of  space  positions  very  distant  from  each  other.  Man  sometimes  tries 
to  make  them  approximate,  and  would  be  glad  if  a  ray  of  terrestrial  lieht  could 
penetrate  into  the  region  of  incomprehensible  mysteries ;  but  he  scarcely  knows 
how  to  begin  this,  and  we  hear  him  avow,  with  a  profound  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  that  he  is  tpeakvng  only  converUionaliy  and  by  anahffyj  merely  with 
a  view  to  make  himself  better  understood.  The  Church  allows  such  attempts, 
owing  to  the  good  intentions  they  evince ;  sometimes  she  even  prompts  and 
encourages  them,  desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accommodate  what  is  incom- 
prehensible in  her  doctrines  to  the  feeble  capacities  of  men. 

After  all  their  reasonings  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  and  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  have  philosophers  discovered  any  thing  incompatible  with 
these  doctrines  of  Catholicity  ?  Have  revealed  truths  stood  in  their  way  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  their  investigations  ?  When  Descartes,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  effected  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  a  singular  incident  occurred  that 
will  tlurow  a  strong  light  on  this  subject.  The  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  known,  and  also  in  what  the  dogma  of 
tranaubUantiation  consists.  Many  theologians,  the  reader  is  also  probably 
aware,  in  order  to  explain  the  supernatural  phenomenon  which  takes  plaoe 
after  the  consummation  of  the  miracle,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  acci- 
dents, which  they  distinguished  from  the  substance.  Now  the  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, and  of  almost  all  other  modem  philosophers,  was  incompatible  with  this 
explanation,  for  they  denied  the  existence  of  accidents  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance. It  consequently  appeared  at  first  siffht  that  a  difficulty  would  here 
arise  for  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  would  have  to  oppose  this 
system  of  philosophy.  And  did  it  so  happen  ?  Not  at  all.  Upon  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  matter,  it  was  seen  that  the  Catholic  dogma  belonged  to  a 
region  infinitely  above  that  uncertain  one  in  which  the  philosophic  doctrine 
was  discovered,  however  closely  they  might  have  seemed  to  approximate.  In 
yain  theologians  discussed  the  matter,  indulged  in  mutual  recriminations,  drew 
from  the  new  doctrine  all  sorts  of  inferences,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  dan- 
gerous. The  Church,  always  superior  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  kept  aloof  from 
these  disputes,  maintaining  that  grave,  majestic,  and  impassive  attitude  so  well 
becoming  her  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  confided  the  sacred  deposit  of  His  doctrine. 
Such  is  the  liberty  accorded  by  the  Church  to  the  genius  of  philosophers,  that 
it  is  free  in  every  sense.  The  Church  has  no  need  to  be  continually  imposing 
restrictions  and  conditions ;  the  saorcd  doctrines  of  which  she  is  the  depository 
dwelling  in  so  elevated  a  region  that  the  mind  of  man  can  scarcely  ever  meet 
them,  at  least  so  long  as  his  investigations  do  not  wander  from  the  track  of 
true  philosophy,  x 

But  this  human  reason,  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  feeble,  sometimes  be- 
comes puffed  up  with  arrogance  and  pride,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in- 
depenctonoe  ehums  a  right  to  Uaspheme  the  Almighty,  to  deny  man's  free  will| 
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the  immortalit J  and  spiritaality  of  hisKmly  Iier  mUiBMOiii^aBdhflrhMivHlr 
destiny.  At  rooh  a  time  we  avow,  and  wa  gloiy  in  iho  avowal,  die  Gtorii 
does  raise  her  voioe,  not  to  oppress  or  tjianniie  oror  the  human  mad,  hat  ti 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  dq;nity  of  Inoaan  aatan; 
then,  indeed,  we  behold  her  opposinff,  with  unjieldinff  manem,  Aat  asBMlM 
Ubertf  which  consists  in  the  &tal  ri^t  of  uttering  aU  aorta  of  eztnvagueK 
This  ubertj  Catholics  neither  possess  nor  desirey  knowing  that  In  thaae  iBitfw^ 
as  in  others,  there  is  a  sacred  line  of  denuuroation  between  liber^  and  Hamh 
tioosness.  Happy  slavery,  that  keeps  ns  from  athmsoii  malerialiaai,  and  fnm 
doubting  whether  onr  souls  come  fitim  Gkid,  whether  they  tendtuwawli  Wku 
and  whetii^  there  eadsts  for  unhappy  mortds,  after  the  suffsiinflB  that  won 
upon  them  in  tiiis  life,  a  life  of  eternal  happiness  purchased  by  toe  mariti  cr  a 
Qod-man !  As  for  the  sciences  which  have  society  for  their  objeet^  I  thnkl 
need  not  vindicate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  reproadi  ef  hanng  in  lUi 
respect  oppressed  the  human  mind.  The  long  train  of  zelKectiona  in  whiflk  I 
have  set  forth  her  doctrines  and  her  influence,  as  regards  the  nature  and  ezteat 
of  power,  and  the  civil  and  political  liberty  of  nations,  provee  to  a  d^nonsln- 
tion  that  the  Catholic  reliffion,  without  descending  to  the  arena  in  whidi  tiM 
passions  of  men  strive  and  contend,  teaches  a  doctrine  most  fitvosable  to  tras 
eivilisation  and  to  the  rightiy-understood  liberties  of  the  people. 

I  will  also  touch  briefly  upon  the  relations  of  the  Oathouc  prinoiple  with  the 
study  of  the  natural  sdenoes.  Assuredly  it  is  not  eai^  to  see  in  what  way 
this  prinoiple  can  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  this  d^ 
partment  of  knowledge.  I  have  said,  it  is  not  easy;  I  mi^t  have  said  impos- 
sible, and  that  for  a  very  simple  reason,  founded  upon  a  met  within  the  rmA 
of  every  man ;  vis.  the  extreme  reserve  which  the  Cathdic  religion  evinces  in 
every  thing  relating  to  purely  natural  science.  One  might  suppose  that  €kd 
had  designed,  on  this  matter,  to  read  us  a  severe  lesscm  on«our  excessive  eaii> 
osity :  vou  have  only  to  read  the  Bible  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  aavanced.  I  do  not  mean  that  nature  is  never  noticed  in  the  Bible  ;  that 
divine  book  presents  her  to  us  in  her  grandest,  noblest^  and  most  sublime  as- 
pect ;  as  a  living  whole,  in  fact,  together  with  all  her  relations  and  her  sub* 
ume  destiny,  but  without  any  kind  of  analysis  or  decomposition.  In  these 
sacred  pages  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  fukcj  will  meet  with  magni- 
flcent  models ;  but  the  inquisitive  philosopher  will  look  in  vain  for  the  hmts 
he  is  in  quest  of.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  aim  at  making  naturalists,  but 
virtuous  men ;  hence,  in  describing  the  creation,  He  represents  it  solely  in  a 
light  the  best  adapted  to  excite  in  us  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to> 
wards  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders  and  benefits.  Nature,  as  she  appears  in 
the  sacred  text,  has  not  much  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher;  but 
then  she  delights  and  ennobles  the  imagination — she  moves  and  penetrates  the 
heart 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

mSTOBIOAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INTBLUBOTUAL  DXYXLOPMINT. 

From  the  rapid  view  we  have  taken  of  the  several  branches  of  learning  in 
their  relations  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstrationi 
that  the  alleged  enslavement  of  the  intellect  amongst  Catholics  is  nothing  but 
a  mere  bugbear :  in  no  respect  does  our  ^th  either  arrest  or  retard  the  progress 
of  learning.  Since,  however,  it  not  unfrequentiy  happens  that,  in  arguments 
apparentiy  the  most  solid,  a  flaw  is  discovered  when  uiey  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  fiwta^  it  wiU  be  weU  to  oorroborate  our  assertion  by  historiod  teitimo^ 
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tallj  assared  as  we  are,  that  the  lesolt  must  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
truth.     We  will  begin  at  the  b^;inning. 

M.  Gnixot  maintains  that  the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  adyocates 
of  the  freedom  of  thought  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Noticing  the  efforts 
of  John  Erigena,  BosceBn,  Abelard,  and  the  alarm  they  excited  in  the  Church, 
he  observes :  ''  This  was  the  great  event  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
under  theocratic  and  monastic  influence.  It  was  then  that,  for  ^e  first  time, 
a  serious  struggle  was  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  freethinkers.'' 
CHist  Ginerale  de  la  CivUtMation  en  Europe.  Le^on  6.)  The  entire  scope  of 
M.  Guizot's  work  shows  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best-founded  reproach  that 
could  be  cast  upon  the  Catholic  Church  was,  that  she  checked  the  freedom  of 
thought.  According  to  him,  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  system  over  Catholicity  is  the  least  controvertible.  His  object  being 
the  complete  development  of  this  idea,  in  treating  of  the  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  deposit  it  as  a  seed  in  his 
preliminary  lectures )  as  otherwise  the  fact  of  the  Reformation  would  have  ap- 
peared isolated,  and  shorn  of  its  importance.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
resistance  of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  a  meaning ;  that 
it  should  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  noble  and  generous  thought ;  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  Churcn,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  represented  as  assert- 
ing claims  in  the  middle  ages  to  which  she  had  not  previously  pretended  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  those  writers  who  resisted  these  alleged  pretensions  of  the  Church 
must  be  held  up  as  men  of  extraordinary  penetration. 

Now,  such  is  precisely  the  thread  of  M.  Guizot's  discourse ;  and  we  hence 
infer  his  efforts  to  prepare  beforehand  the  triumph  of  his  opinions.  His  plan, 
however,  is  ill-concerted ;  for  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  most  palpable 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  not  even  to  have  known  what  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  three  champions,  whose  names  he  invokes  with  so  much  com- 
placency. That  no  one  may  accuse  me  of  making  inconsiderate  assertions,  I 
will  here  quote  his  words  literally :  ''  Thus  every  thing,"  says  he,  ''  seemed 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  of  her  unity,  and  of  her  power.  But 
whilst  the  Papacy  was  grasping  at  the  government  of  the  world,  whilst  the 
monasteries  were  undergoing  a  moral  reformation,  a  few  powerful  but  isolated 
individuals  claimed  for  human  reason  the  right  of  being  something  in  man,  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Most  of  them  refrained 
from  attacking  received  opinions,  or  religious  belief;  they  merely  said  that 
reason  had  a  rieht  to  prove  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  enoueh  that  they  were 
afBrmed  by  authority.  John  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  were  the  inter- 
preters, tlurough  whom  individual  reason  began  to  lay  claim  to  her  inheritance 
—the  first  authors  of  that  movement  of  liberty,  which  was  associated  with  the 
reform  movement  of  Hildebrand  and  St.  Bernard.  If  we  seek  the  dominant 
feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a 
revolt  against  the  system  of  public  belief;  it  was  simply  the  right  of  reason- 
ing claimed  for  reason."  (Hi^t,  OentraJe  de  la  (KvUitaUon  en  JEurope, 
Lexpa  6.) 

We  wUl  pass  over  the  author's  singular  parallel  between  the  efforts  of  John 
Erigena,  Boscelin,  and  Abelard,  and  those  of  the  great  reformers,  Hildebrand 
or  St.  Gregory  YII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  These  latter  sought  to  reform  the 
Church  by  legitimate  means,  to  render  the  clergy  more  venerable  by  making 
them  more  virtuous,  and  to  win  greater  respect  for  authority  by  sanctifying 
the  persons  entrusted  with  its  exercise :  the  others,  according  to  M.  Guisot| 
resisted  this  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  is,  they  aimed  at  its  over- 
thxtmiand  for  Uiis  purpoee  laid  the  axe  to  the  root;  the  former  loere  reformers; 
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tiie  latter  deTastators :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  their  efforto  were  direeUd  to 
one  and  the  same  object^  had  one  and  the  same  tendenoj.  Yerilj,  the  piuk^ 
soph  J  of  history  were  a  sorry  thing,  if  it  oould  allow  of  saoh  a  eonfusioB  of 
ideas  1  What  progress  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge^  bj  men  wko 
have  so  strange  a  way  of  dealing  with  facts  ?  But,  I  repeat,  let  ns  take  leave 
of  these  aberrations,  and  fix  our  attention  specially  on  two  points :  the  worth 
of  these  three  writers,  so  mnch  yannted,  and  the  idea  we  are  told  to  entertoii 
of  their  resistance  to  authority.  Doubtless  the  names  of  John  Ezige^a  aid 
Roscelin  are  already  pronounced  with  respect  by  those  persons  who  would  fun 
be  thought  well  yersed  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  without  having  ever  read 
history,  and  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  those  easy  lessons  that 
are  learned  in  an  hour,  and  studied  in  an  evening.  With  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  enough  to  have  heard  these  names  pronounced  with  emphasis,  to 
have  seen  them  coupled  with  epithets,  such  as  patDer/ul  men,  advocaiu  <if 
human  reason,  interpreters  of  individual  reason,  to  make  them  fancy  that  lean- 
ing is  no  less  indebted  to  Erigena  and  Roscelin  than  to  Descartes  or  Bacon. 

Without  bearing  in  mind  the  remarks  I  have  already  made  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  M.  Guizot's  position,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why  he 
should  seek  to  represent  as  new  and  extraordinary,  what  was,  in  fact,  neither 
new  nor  uncommon ;  how  he  could  say  that  the  Church  first  began  the  contest 
against  liberty  of  thought,  when  she  put  down  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard. 
He  brings  forward  these  three  writers,  as  though  their  influence  had  been  para- 
mount ;  whereas  they  had  no  more  influence  than  other  sectarians,  who  abounded 
in  preceding  centuries.  Who  and  what  really  was  this  John  Erigena?  A 
writer  but  imperfectly  yersed  in  theological  science ;  but  who,  puffed  up  by  the 
favor  shown  him  by  Charles  the  Bold,  broached  certain  errors  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  predestination  and  grace.  In  all  that,  I  see  only  a  man 
departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  and  in  Nicholas  the  First  attempt- 
ing to  stop  him  in  his  career,  I  see  only  a  Pope  fulfilling  his  duty.  What  is 
there  in  all  this  either  new  or  extraordinary  ?  Does  not  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  exhibit  an  unbroken  succession  of 
similar  facts  ? 

I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  name  of  Erigena 
is  brought  forward.  Ilis  errors  produced  no  result  of  importance ;  and  the  age 
in  which  ho  lived  cannot  be  considered  as  having  exercised  any  great  influence 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  subsequent  times.  He  lived  in  the  ninth 
century.  Now,'  this  century  had  no  share  in  the  movement  of  those  that  fol- 
lowed ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tenth  century  was  the  darkest  period 
of  ignorance  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  the  intellectual  movement  com- 
menced only  at  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Erigena  and  Roscelin  are  separated  by  two  centuries.  As  for  Ros- 
celin and  Abelard,  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  their  names  are  cited.  Every 
one  knows  the  noise  that  Abelard  made  in  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  and 
perhaps  still  more  by  his  adventures.  Roscelin  may  also  command  attention 
by  his  errors,  and  especially  as  the  master  of  Abelard. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  guided  these  men,  and  of  the  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  their  intentions,  we  must  enter  into  some  details  touching  their 
lives  and  their  doctrines.  Roscelin  was  one  of  the  most  crafty  men  of  his  time. 
A  subtle  dialectician  and  warm  partizan  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  he  sub- 
stituted his  own  opinions  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church ;  and  ended  by  falling 
into  the  gravest  errors  on  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  History  has 
recorded  a  fact,  that  proves  incontostably  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  the  man— - 
his  want  of  probity  and  of  modesty.  At  the  time  that  Roscelin  was  propagating 
his  errors,  St.  Anselm,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
living,  but  at  that  time  abbot  of  Beck.     Lanfrano^  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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who  died  some  time  before,  had  left  behind  him  the  highest  repatati<Hi  for  virtue 
and  sound  doctrine.  Rosoelin  thought  that  the  authority  of  so  hich  a  name 
would  give  currency  and  consideration  to  his  errors;  and,  resorting  to  the 
foulest  calumny,  he  affirmed  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  and  Anselm,  abbot  of  Beck.  To  this  calumny  Lanfranc  could 
not  reply,  as  he  was  already  in'  the  tomb ;  but  the  abbot  of  jSeck  vigorously 
repelled  so  unjust  an  imputation ;  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lanfranc,  who  had  been  his  master.  The  works  of  St.  Anselm  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  Roseelin's  errors.  We  find  them  recorded  with 
the  greatest  precision.  In  fact,  it  were  difficult  to  say  why  M.  Ouizot  has 
conferred  so  much  importance  upon  this  man,  or  why  he  should  be  adduced  as 
one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  freedom  of  thought.  There  is  nothing 
in  Roscelin  to  distinguish  him  from  other  heretics.  He  is  a  man  who  employs 
artifices  and  subtleties,  and  falls  into  error ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  matter  of  aston- 
ishment. 

Abelard  is  more  deserving  of  notice :  his  name  has  become  so  famous  that  no 
one  is  unacquainted  with  his  sad  adventures.  A  disciple  of  Roscelin,  and  as 
well  skilled  as  his  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  endowed  with  great 
talents,  and  eager  to  parade  them  on  the  principal  theatres  of  literature,  Abe- 
lard earned  a  reputation  never  attained  by  the  dialectician  of  Compi^gne.  His 
errors  on  points  of  very  great  importance  produced  much  mischief  in  the  Church, 
and  drew  upon  himself  many  sorrows.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  M.  Guizot  will 
have  it,  that  his  doctrines  met  with  less  reproof  than  his  method ;  neither  is  it 
true  that  he  and  his  master  Roscelin  had  no  intention  of  efiecting  a  radical 
change  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Evidence  of  a  most  unexceptionable  kind  for- 
tunately places  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  proves  that  it  was  not  Ros- 
celin's  method,  but  his  error  on  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  condemned.  Nor 
have  we  less  certainty  in  the  case  of  Abelard ;  for  the  various  errors  taken  from 
his  works  are  preserved  in  the  form  of  articles. 

We  learn  from  St.  Bernard,  that  on  the  Trinity,  Abelard  held  the  opinions 
of  Arius— on  the  Incarnation,  those  of  Nestorius— on  grace,  those  of  Pelagius. 
All  this  did  not  merely  (end  to  a  radical  change  of  doctrine,  but  actually  was 
one.  I  do  not  know  that  Abelard  ever  protested  against  the  truth  of  these 
accusations ;  and  even  if  he  had,  we  all  know  how  to  estimate  such  a  protest. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Sens — convoked  at  the  request 
of  Abelard  himself — ^he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply  to  the  sainted  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  who  reproached  him  with  his  errors ;  and  laying  before  him  the  very 
words  of  his  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  urged  him  either  to 
defend  or  abjure  them.  Abelard,  confronted  with  so  formidable  an  adversary, 
was  so  embarrassed  that  he  could  only  say,  in  reply,  that  he  appealed  to  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Sens,  out  of  respect  for  the  Holy  See,  abstained  from  condemn- 
ing the  person  of  the  innovator,  but  did  not  fail  te  condemn  his  errors ;  and 
this  condemnation  was  approved  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  extended  to  his 
person  also.  Now,  from  the  articles  CQBtaining  the  errors  of  Abelard,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  dominant  idea  was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  thought.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  subtleties ;  but,  beyond 
this,  his  only  fault  is  an  erroneous  and  dogmatising  spirit  on  points  of  the 
greatest  importance;  a  fault  which  he  had  in  common  with  all  the  heretics  who 
preceded  him. 

All  this  M.  Ouisot  ouffht  to  have  known ;  how  he  can  have  overlooked  it  I 
cannot  imagine,  nor  why  he  attaches  to  these  authors  an  importance  which  they 
really  do  not  deserve.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  to  furnish  Protestants  with  some 
illustrious  predecessors,  when  he  laid  such  stress  on  the  names  of  Roscelin  and 
Abelard.  These  two,  after  all,  were  not  deficient  in  ability  or  in  erudition, 
61  aid 
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and  they  lived  precisely  durinff  the  early  period  of  the  intelleotnal  moveineit 
Probably  M.  Guizot  thought^  £at  to  bring  these  two  innovators  upon  the  aoeoe 
would  answer  his  purpose  extremely  well,  as  showing  that,  from  tlie  very  dm 
of  intellectual  development,  men  of  the  greatest  fame  had  raised  their  voices  is 
favor  of  freedom  of  thought.  After  all,  had  M.  Guiiot  succeeded  in  proving 
that  John  Erigcna,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  tiie 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  examination  in  matters  of  faith,  it  would  not 
follow  that  these  innovators  had  not  sought  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  In  fact,  what  can  be  more  radical  as  re^;ard8  matters  of  £udi 
than  that  which  strikes  at  authority,  the  root  of  all  certainty  f  Neither  would 
it  follow,  that  in  condemning  the  errors  of  these  men  the  Church  had  taken 
alarm  merely  at  their  method;  for  if  this  method  was  to  consist  in  withdrawing 
the  intellect  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  it  was  itself  a 
very  grievous  error,  combated  at  all  times  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  never 
would  consent  to  have  her  authority  called  in  question  on  points  of  faith. 

And  yet,  if  these  innovators  had  entered  into  the  contest  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  against  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  M.  Ouizot  would  haye 
had  some  reason  to  notice  their  proceedings  as  constituting  a  new  era;  but, 
strange  to  say,  their  propositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  advocate  the  independence  of  thought,  nor  against  authority  in  matters 
of  faith ;  it  was  not  for  such  an  attempt,  but  for  other  errors,  that  the  Ghurdi 
condemned  them.  Where,  then,  are  the  accuracy  and  historical  truth  which 
we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot  ?  How  could  he  venture,  in 
addressing  a  numerous  audience,  thus  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts  for  facts? 
The  fact  is,  he  well  knew  that  these  were  matters  generally  treated  very  super- 
ficially ;  that  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  superficial  men  it  would  suffice  to  speak 
in  pompous  terms  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  to  pronounce  certain  names  pro- 
bably heard  by  many  for  the  first  time,  such  as  £rigena  and  Rosceliny  and 
especially  to  mention  the  unfortunate  lover  of  Hcloifse. 

M.  Guizot,  uuablc  to  conceal  from  himself  that  his  observations  upon  this 
period  were  somewhat  feeble,  tries  to  apply  a  remedy  by  inserting  a  passage 
from  the  Introilucthn  to  the  Theology  of  Abelard,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
far  from  answering  the  purpose  of  the  publicist.  His  object,  in  fact,  is  to  show 
that  from  that  very  period  a  vigorous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  faith  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  human  mind  was  even 
then  longing  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  in  which  it  had  been  held.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Abelard,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his  own  disciples, 
had  the  courge  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  that  his  writings  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  expression  of  a  necessity  long  felt,  of  an  idea  with 
which  many  minds  had  long  been  agitated.  The  following  is  the  passage 
referred  to :  ^^  If  we  seek  the  dominant  feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a  revolt  against  the  system  of  public 
belief;  it  WAS  simply  the  right  of  reasoning  claimed  for  reason.*' 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly  devoid  of  truth  is  this  assertion  of  the 
publicist.  The  very  attack  upon  authority  was  itself  a  radical  chance  in  opin- 
ions, and  a  revolution  in  received  doctrines ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  in  itself  a  dogma,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  religious  belief,  as  experience 
has  satisfactorily  shown,  since  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  let  us  allow  the  historian  to  proceed : 
'<  The  disciples  of  Abelard,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  Introduction  to  Theo- 
ioyyj  required  of  him  philosophical  arguments,  and  such  as  would  satisfy  reason, 
re^juesting  him  to  teach  them  not  merely  to  repeat  his  instructions,  but  to  un- 
derstand them  also ;  for  no  one  can  believe  what  he  docs  not  understand,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  preach  to  others  things  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  his  pupils 
understand.     '  What  object  can  the  study  of  philosophy  have  but  that  of 
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leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplatioii  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  to  be 
referred  ?  Why  are  the  faithful  allowed  to  read  works  treating  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  except  to  prepare  them  to  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  skill  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence ? For  this  purpose  alone  we  should  avail  ourselyes  of  all  our 

reasoning  powers,  lest,  on  questions  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  those  that 
form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the  subtilty  of  our  opponents  should  too 
readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith/  " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  Abelard's  time  a  lively  curiosity  aroused  men's 
minds  to  employ  all  their  powers  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  ^ey  be- 
lieved ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church  threw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  movement,  considering  it  as  a  scientific  method,  and  so  long  as  it  did  not 
overstep  legitimate  bounds,  and  attack  or  undermine  the  articles  of  faith.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  a  more  unfavorable  view  of  the  Church  than  M.  Guiiot 
has  here  taken  of  her;  nor  could  any  one  more  completely  overlook,  I  will 
even  say  distort,  facts. 

"  The  importance  of  this  first  attempt  at  liberty,"  says  he,  '^  of  this  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  soon  felt.  The  Church,  though  engaged  in  effect- 
ing her  own  reform,  took  the  alarm  nevertheless,  and  at  once  declared  war 
against  the  reformers,  whose  new  methods  menaced  her  with  more  evils  than 
their  doctrines." 

Thus  is  the  Church  represented  as  conspiring  against  the  progress  of  thought, 
repressing  with  a  strong  arm  the  first  attempts  of  the  mind  to  advance  in  the 
path  of  science,  and  laying  aside  questions  of  doctrine  to  contend  against 
methods  ;  and  all  this,  we  are  told,  as  if  it  were  something  new  and  wonderful. 
'<  For,"  says  M.  Guizot,  **  this  was  the  great  event  which  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  under  theocratic  and  monastic  influence.  It  was  now  that,  for  the 
first  time,  a  serious  struggle  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  freethinkers. 
The  quarrels  of  Abelara  and  St.  Bernard,  the  Councils  of  Soissons  and  Sens, 
in  which  Abelard  was  condemned,  merely  give  expression  to  this  event,  which 
has  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization." 

Still  the  same  confusion  of  ideas.  I  have  said  already,  and  must  repeat  here 
that  the  Church  has  condemned  no  method ;  it  was  not  a  method,  but  error,  that 
the  Church  condenmed,  unless  by  a  method  be  meant  an  assault  upon  the 
articles  of  faith,  under  pretence  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  authority,  which  is 
not  merely  a  method,  but  an  error  of  the  very  highest  import.  In  reproving 
a  pernicious  doctrine,  subversive  of  all  faith,  and  denying  the  infallibility  of 
the  See  of  St.  Peter  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Church  £d  not  put  forth  any 
new  pretensions ;  her  conduct  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  the  same  still.  The  moment  a  doctrine  is  propagated  that 
appears  in  the  least  degree  dangerous,  the  Church  examines  it,  compares  it  with 
the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  conlded  to  her;  if  the  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent 
with  divine  truth,  she  allows  it  free  circulation,  for  she  is  not  ignorant  that 
God  hcu  given  up  the  vxyrld  to  the  controversies  of  men;  but  if  it  is  opposed  to 
the  faith,  its  condemnation  is  irremissible,  without  concern  or  regret.  Were 
the  Church  to  act  otherwise,  she  would  contradict  herself,  and  cease  to  be  what 
she  is,  the  jealous  depository  of  divine  truth.  If  she  allowed  her  in&llible 
authority  to  be  questioned,  that  moment  she  would  forget  one  of  her  most 
■acred  obligations,  and  would  lose  all  claim  on  our  belief;  for,  in  betraying  an 
indifference  for  truth,  she  would  prove  herself  to  be  no  longer  a  religion  de- 
•oended  from  heaven,  but  a  mere  delusion. 

Precisely  at  the  time  of  which  M.  Guixot  speaks,  we  observe  a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  Church  allows  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  high 
reputation  which  St  Anselm  sustained  daring  his  whole  career,  and  the  great 
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esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Sorereign  Pontifls  of  his  time,  are  vdl 
known ;  yet  St.  Anselm  philosophised  with  great  freedom.  In  the  introdnetioa 
to  his  Monologue^  he  tells  us  that  some  persons  entreated  him  to  explain  thinp 
by  reason  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  Sunt  was  not 
afraid  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  little  mA 
we  have  just  named.  In  other  parts  of  his  works,  too,  St.  Anselm  adopts  the 
same  method.  Very  few  persons  concern  themselves  now-a-dajs  abont  andenk 
writers,  and  doubtless  very  few  have  read  the  works  of  the  holy  Doctor  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  They  display,  however,  such  perspicuity  of  thought, 
such  solid  reasoning,  and  above  all  such  a  discreet  and  temperate  judgment, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  human  mind,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  intellectual  movement,  attaining  to  so  high  an  elevation.  In  him  we  find 
the  greatest  freedom  of  thought  combined  with  the  respect  due  to  the  anthoritj 
of  tne  Church ;  and  far  from  impairing  the  vigor  of  his  ideas,  this  respeet 
augments  their  force  and  perspicuity.  From  his  works  we  learn  that  Abelard 
was  not  the  only  one  who  taught,  not  mertltf  to  repeat  his  lectures,  but  alto  to 
understand  them;  for  St.  Anselm,  some  years  prcWous,  followed  the  same 
method  with  a  clearness  and  solidity  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  at  that 
time.  We  there  discover,  also,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  men 
carried  the  operations  of  reason  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  though  alwaji 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  its  own  weakness,  and  with  reverential  regard 
to  the  sacred  veil  that  shrouds  august  mysteries. 

The  works  of  St.  Anselm  prove  that  Abelard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
teach  the  world  that  the  end  of  philosophical  studies  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  Grod,  to  whom  all  things  should  be  referred ;  and  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  reasoning  powers,  lest  on  questions  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  those  that  form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the  subtilties 
of  our  opponents  should  too  readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith.  But  from 
the  Saint's  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  from  the  can- 
dor and  ingenuousness  with  which  he  acknowledges  the  limits  of  the  human 
mind,  we  see  that  he  was  persuaded  that  iV  is  not  impossible  to  believe  what  ve 
do  not  comprehend  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  convic- 
tion that  a  thing  exists,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  in 
the  existence  of  which  we  believe. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  HUMAN   MIND  IN  EUROPE. 

As  we  are  to  examine  what  was,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  innovators,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunity  afforded  by  this  epoch  for  noticing  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Europe  intellectual  development  was 
exclusively  theological.  This  is  true,  and  necessarily  so ;  all  the  faculties  of 
man  receive  their  development  according  to  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him ;  and  as  his  health,  his  temperament,  his  strength,  his  color  even,  and  his 
stature  depend  upon  climate,  food,  mode  of  life,  and  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing him,  so  in  like  manner  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  principles  which  predominate  in  the  family  and  society  of  which  he 
forms  a  constituent  part.  Now,  in  Europe,  religion  was  the  predominating 
element ;  in  every  thing  religion  made  herself  heard  and  felt ;  nowhere  was 
there  a  principle  of  life  or  action  discoverable  unconnected  with  religion.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  all  the  faculties  of  man  should 
have  their  development  in  a  religious  sense.    A  little  attention  will  show  us 
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that  this  was  the  case  not  with  the  intellect  only,  but  likewise  with  ihe  heart, 
with  the  passions  even,  and  with  the  whole  moral  man ;  just  as,  in  whatever 
direction  we  go  in  Europe,  we  meet  at  every  step  with  some  monument  of  reli- 
gion ;  so  whatever  faculty  we  examine  in  the  individual  European,  we  find 
upon  it  the  impress  of  religion. 

And  the  case  was  the  same  with  families  and  society  as  with  individuals ; 
religion  was  equally  predominant  in  both.  Wherever  man  has  progressed 
towards  a  state  of  perfection,  we  observe  a  similar  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  an 
invturiable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  no  society  ever  entered 
on  the  road  to  civilization,  save  under  the  direction  and  impulse  of  religious 
principles.  True  or  false,  rational  or  absurd,  wherever  man  is  on  the  road  to 
improvement,  these  principles  are  found.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  well 
excite  our  pity  at  the  monstrous  superstitions  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  but 
we  still  must  acknowledge,  that,  under  these  very  superstitions,  lay  concealed 
germs  of  good  that  did  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  benefits.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Komans  were  all  extremely  superstitious ;  yet 
the  progress  they  made  in  civilization  and  intellectual  culture  was  such,  that 
their  monuments  and  memorials  strike  us  even  yet  with  admiration.  It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  an  extravagant  observance  or  a  senseless  dogma ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  the  growth  and  preservation  of  certain  moral  principles  cannot 
be  otherwise  secured  than  under  the  protecting  shade  of  religious  belief.  Now, 
these  principles  are  most  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  individuals  from 
being  monstrously  changed,  and  to  maintain  the  social  and  family  ties  unbroken. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  immorality  tolerated,  permitted,  and  sometimes 
even  taught  by  certain  forms  of  religion ;  and  certainly  nothing  is  more  lament- 
able than  to  behold  man  thus  led  astray  by  that  which  ought  to  be  his  best 
guide.  Let  us,  however,  look  for  a  reality  beneath  these  shadows,  which 
appear  at  first  so  gloomy,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  some  rays  of  light  that 
may  lead  us  to  regard  false  religions,  not  indeed  with  indulgence,  but  with  less 
horror  than  those  infamous  systems  which  make  matter  self-existent,  and 
pleasure  the  only  divinity. 

To  preserve  the  idea  of  moral  good  and  evil,  an  idea  without  meaning  except 
in  the  supposition  that  there  exists  a  divine  power,  is  itself  an  inestimable 
advantage.  Now  this  advantage  adheres  inseparably  to  every  form  of  religion, 
even  to  those  that  make  the  most  absurd  and  most  criminal  applications  of 
the  idea  of  good  and  evil.  Doubtless,  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  those  of 
our  own  time  who  have  not  received  the  light  of  Christianity,  have  gone  most 
deplorably  astray ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  their  very  wanderings,  there  always 
remains  a  certain  decree  of  light;  and  this  light,  however  dimly  it  shines, 
however  faint  and  feeole  its  rays,  is  incomparably  better  than  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  atheism.  Between  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  those  of  Europe  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  difference,  that  the  former  passed  from  a  state  of  infiincy 
to  a  state  of  civilization ;  while  the  latter  advanced  to  this,  in  passing  from  that 
undefinable  state  which,  in  Europe,  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, of  the  confused  mixture  of  a  young  with  a  decrepit  society,  of  rude 
and  ferocious  nations  with  others  that  were  civilized,  cultivated,  or  rather 
effeminate.  Hence,  amongst  the  ancients  the  imagination  was  developed  before 
the  intellect,  whilst  amongst  Europeans  the  intellect  came  before  the  imagina- 
tion. With  the  former,  poetry  came  first ;  with  the  latter,  what  is  termed  dia- 
lectics and  metaphysics. 

What  is  the  reason  of  so  striking  a  difference  ?  When  a  people  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  either  an  infancy  properly  so  called,  or  having  lived  long  in 
ignorance,  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  an  infant  people,  we  find  them  rich  in 
sensations,  but  very  poor  in  ideas.  Nature,  widi  her  majesty,  her  wonders, 
aad  her  mysteries,  affects  such  a  people  the  most;  their  language  is  grand, 
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piotiimflcpiey  and  highly  poeiioal;  their  punons  an  no!  rsflaedy  Iwty  ea  i« 
oUier  handy  they  are  yery  energetic  and  yiolent  Now  an  intelleei  that  n§^' 
BQonalj  seeks  the  Ught,  loyes  troth  in  its  parity  and  aimplioitj,  oonftMSs  aid 
embraces  it  readily,  lending  itself  neither  to  sabtiltiei|  artificasy  nor  di^pvl«. 
The  least  thing  that  makes  a  yiyid  impression  upon  the  eenaoa  or  tlie  inagii^ 
tion  of  such  a  people  fills  them  with  sorprise  and  wonder;  you  oumol  innim 
them  with  entiinsiasm  without  setting  before  them  something  heraie  and  sahfaiaa 

On  the  first  fflanoe  at  the  state  m  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middk  agB% 
we  peroeiye  in  wem  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  infant  people,  bnt^  nt  the  sint 
time,  a  yery  striking  difference  on  seyend  points.  Their  paamons  are  yoy 
strong,  they  are  pleased  beyond  eyery  thing  with  the  wondennl  and  the  eztoa- 
ordinary,  and,  for  want  of  realities,  their  imagination  eonjares  op  giganlM 
phantoms.  The  profession  of  arms  is  their  &yorite  occupation:  they  nsk 
eagerly  into  the  most  perilous  adyentures,  and  meet  them  with  inorsdiUi 
courage.  All  this  indicates  a  deyelopment  of  the  feelinss  of  sensibility  and 
imagination,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  intrepidity  and  ^or;  but,  strange  t» 
say,  together  with  these  dispositions,  we  find  a  singular  taste  for  things  the 
most  purely  intellectual ;  with  the  most  liyely,  ardent,  and  picturesque  reality, 
we  find  associated  a  taste  for  the  coldest  and  barest  abstractions.  A  knight^ 
with  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  gorgeously  clad,  coyered  with  trophies,  beaming 
with  gloiT  won  in  a  hundred  commits;  a  subtUe  dialectician,  disputing  on  the 
system  of  the  Nominalists,  and  urging  his  subtilely  deyised  abetraotiens  till  he 
becomes  unintelligible; — ^these  are  certainly  two  characters  yery  dissimilar, 
and  yet  they  exist  together  in  the  same  society ;  both  haye  their  prestige, 
receiye  the  greatest  homage,  and  are  followed  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  Eyen 
when  we  haye  taken  into  account  the  singular  position  of  the  European  natiooi 
at  that  period,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  ror  this  anomaly.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  the  people  of  Europe,  emerffing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
forests  of  the  North,  and  engaged  for  a  long  tmie  either  in  intestine  wars  or  in 
conflicts  with  yanquished  tribes,  should  haye  preseryed,  together  with  their 
warlike  habits,  a  strong  and  liyely  imagination  and  yiolent  passions ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  their  taste  for  an  order  of  ideas  purely  metaphysical 
and  dialectical.  When,  howoyer,  we  come  to  look  deeply  into  the  matter,  we 
discoyer  that  this  apparent  anomaly  had  its  origin  in  the  yery  nature  of  things. 
How  is  it  that  a  people  in  their  infancy  have  so  much  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility? Because  the  objects  by  which  these  faculties  are  naturally  excited 
abound  around  them ;  because  indiyiduals,  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  external  things,  these  objects  operate  upon  them  more  forcibly. 
Han  first  feels  and  imagines ;  later  he  understands  and  refiects :  this  is  the 
natural  order  in  which  his  faculties  begin  to  operate.  Hence,  with  eyeiy  peo- 
ple the  deyelopment  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  passions  precedes  that  of  the 
mtellect;  the  passions  and  the  imagination  finding  their  object  and  aliment 
before  the  intellect.  This  accounts,  also,  for  the  fact  that  the  poetical  always 
precedes  the  philosophical  era.  fVom  this  it  follows,  that  nations  in  their 
mfancy  think  little,  as  they  want  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  chief  distinctiye  mailc 
between  them  and  the  people  of  Europe  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.  In 
fiftct,  idecu  at  that  time  ahoundedin  Europe;  and  hence  the  purely  intellectual 
was  held  in  such  repute  eyen  amidst  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Hence, 
also,  the  intellect  stroye  to  shine  eyen  before  its  time  appeared  to  haye  arriyed. 
Sound  ideas  respecting  God,  respecting  man  and  society,  were  already  eyery- 
where  disseminated,  thanks  to  the  incessant  teaching  of  Christianity;  and  as 
there  still  remained  numerous  traces  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  both  Christian 
and  Pagan,  the  consequence  was,  that  eyery  man  possessea  of  a  little  learning 
had,  in  fact,  a  great  fund  of  ideas. 

It  is  dear,  boweyer,  that  notwithstanding  these  adyaatages,  the  minds  of 
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men  could  not,  amidst  the  chaos  of  erudition  and  philosophy  that  then  pre- 
aented  itself,  escape  the  confusion  naturally  resulting  from  the  wide-epiead 
ignorance,  occasioned  by  a  long  suecession  of  revolutions.  They  could  not 
possess  suflElcient  discrimination  and  judgment  to  pursue  all  at  once,  and  with 
Boccess,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Arabian  common* 
taries.  Tet  these  were  all  studied  at  the  same  time ;  on  all  these,  disputes 
were  zealously  maintained  ]  and  the  errors  and  extravagances  which  in  such 
a  state  of  things  were  inevitable  were  accompanied  by  the  presumption  that 
is  invariably  inherent  in  ignorance.  To  succeed  in  explaining  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  codes,  and  of  the  works  of  philosophers, 
great  preparatory  labors  were  necessary,  as  the  experience  of  subsequent  ages 
has  proved.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages,  to  examine  archives  and 
monuments,  to  collect  together  firom  all  parts  an  immense  mass  of  materials ; 
then,  to  reduce  these  to  order,  to  compare  them  together,  and  to  discriminate 
between  them ;  in  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  a  rich  fund  of  learning, 
enlightened  by  the  torch  of  criticism.  Now  all  this  was  then  wanting,  and 
could  only  be  attained  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  consequence  was  inevitable, 
considering  the  mania  that  existed  for  explaining  every  thing.  If  a  diflElculty 
arose,  and  the  facts  and  knowledge  requisite  for  its  solution  were  wanting,  they 
adopted  a  roundabout  way ;  instead  of  seeking  the  support  derivable  from  facts, 
the  disputants  took  their  stand  upon  an  idea ;  substituting  some  subtle  abstrac- 
tion for  solid  reasoning;  where  they  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  body  of 
sound  doctrine,  they  threw  together  a  confused  mass  of  ideas  and  words.  Who 
oould  repress  a  smue,  or  not  feel  pity  for  Abelard,  for  instance,  promising  his 
disciples  to  explain  to  them  the  prophet  Esechiel,  with  very  little  time  for  pre- 
paration, and  actually  fulfilling  his  promise  ?  I  would  ask  the  reader  whether, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  explanation  of  Ezechiel,  given  with 
only  a  slight  preparation,  could  have  been  successsful  or  interesting  r 

The  study  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics  was  embraced  with  so  much  ardor, 
that  in  a  short  time  these  branches  of  knowledge  superseded  all  others.  The 
oonsequeoces  were  prejudicial  to  the  minds  of  men ;  their  attention  being  wholly 
engrossed  by  this  object  of  their  choice,  the  pursuit  of  more  solid  learning  was 
regarded  with  indifference — ^history  was  neglected,  literature  unnoticed,  in  a 
word,  the  mind  was  only  half  developed.  Every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  was  sacrificed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect; 
not,  indeed,  in  its  most  useful  operations, — the  formation  of  a  clear  and  perfect 
perception,  of  a  mature  judgment,  of  a  habit  of  sound  and  accurate  reasoning, 
•^but  in  those  which  are  astute,  subtle,  and  extravagant. 

Those  who  would  reproach  the  Church  for  her  conduct  at  that  period  in  re- 
ference to  innovators  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Europe  as  regards  science  and  religion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
intellectual  development  was  religious ;  consequently,  even  when  it  deviated 
from  the  right  path,  it  still  retained  this  character,  and  the  oddest  subtilties 
were  applied  to  mysteries  the  most  sublime.  Almost  all  the  heretics  of  the 
time  were  renowned  dialecticians,  and  their  errors  arose  from  an  excess  of 
subtilty.  Koscelin,  one  of  the  leading  dialecticians  of  his  time,  was  the 
founder,  or  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  Abelard 
was  celebrated  for  the  readiness  of  his  talents,  his  skill  in  disputation,  and  his 
address  in  explaining  every  thing  to  suit  his  thesis.  The  abuse  of  his  intel- 
lect led  him  into  the  errors  which  we  have  already  spoken  of — errors  which 
he  would  have  avoided,  had  he  not  proudly  yielded  himself  up  to  his  own  vain 
thoughts.  The  mania  for  subtilising  every  thing  drew  Gilbert  de  la  Poiree 
into  the  most  lamentable  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity ;  Amaury,  an- 
other celebrated  philoBopher,  after  the  fiAshion  of  the  time,  took  up  so  warmly 
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the  qnestion  of  Aristotle's  primordial  mmtter,  thai  he  ended  by  deelaormg 
ter  to  be  God.  The  Church  strenuously  opposed  these  eirorSy  which  mrose  ib 
great  numbers  in  minds  led  astray  by  Tain  arguments,  and  poffed  up  with  fool* 
iah  pride.  It  would  argue  a  strange  misconception  of  the  tme  interests  of 
science,  to  suppose  that  the  Church's  resistance  to  these  imTing  innoyatoTB  im 
not  most  favorable  to  intellectual  progress. 

These  headstrong  men.  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  captiyated 
by  the  first  chimera  presented  to  their  imagination,  stood  greatly  in  need  d 
some  discreet  authority  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation.  The  intellect  had  scarcely  taken  the  first  stops  in  the  career  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  fancied  it  already  knew  every  thing,  *^  pretending  to  know 
all  things  except  the  nacio,  I  know  not/'  as  St.  Bernard  reproaches  the  Tail 
Abelard.  Why  should  we  not,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the  credit  of 
the  human  intellect,  approve  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Ghurd 
against  the  errors  of  Gilbert,  whidi  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  OTerthrow 
of  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  God  ?  If  Amaury  and  his  disciple  David  do 
Dinant  are  smitten  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  it  is  because  they  destroy 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  by  confounding  the  Creator  with  primordiai  matter. 
Was  it  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  that  its  intellectual  movement  should  be 
commenced  by  precipitating  itself  at  the  very  outset  into  the  abyss  of  pan- 
theism ^ 

Had  the  human  intellect  followed  in  its  development  the  way  marked  out 
for  it  by  the  Church,  European  civilisation  would  have  gained  at  least  two 
centuries ;  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  been  as  far  advanced  as  the  six- 
teenth was.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  have  only 
to  compare  writings  with  writings,  and  men  with  men ;  the  men  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  attained  to  such  eminence  that  they  left 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  far  behind  them.  Rosoelin's  antagonist  was  St 
Anselm  ;  the  latter  always  remained  faithful  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
the  former  rebelled  against  her :  and  who,  let  met  ask,  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  compare  the  dialectician  of  Compiegne  with  the  learned  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ?  Uow  vast  the  difference  between  the  profound  and  skilful 
metaphysician  who  composed  the  Monologue  and  the  Prosologue,  and  the  fri- 
volous leader  of  the  disputes  of  the  Nominalists !  Have  the  subtilties  and 
cavillings  of  Roscelin  any  weight  whatever  against  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  could  reject 
all  vain  and  captious  reasonings,  concentrate  himself  within  himself,  consult 
his  own  ideas,  compare  them  with  their  object,  and  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  thus  anticipating  Descartes  by  five 
hundred  years  ?  Who  best  understood  the  true  interests  of  science  ?  Show 
me  how  the  intellect  of  St.  Anselm  was  degraded  or  shackled  by  the  influence 
of  the  formidable  authority  of  the  Church,  by  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Popes  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind.  And  can  Abelard  himself  be  com- 
pared, either  as  a  man,  or  as  a  writer,  with  his  Catholic  adversary,  St.  Ber- 
nard ?  Abelard  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  subtilties  of  the  schools;  noisy 
disputes  were  his  amusement ;  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  applause  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  dazzled  by  their  master's  talents  and  courage,  and  still  more 
by  the  learned  follies  of  the  age ;  yet  what  has  become  of  his  works  ?  Who 
reads  them  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  finding  in  them  a  single  page  of  sound  rea- 
soning, the  description  of  a  single  great  event,  or  a  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  time,  in  other  words,  the  least  matter  of  interest  to  science  or  history  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  man  of  learning  has  not  often  sought  this  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  St.  Bernard  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  sublime  personification  of  the  Church  com- 
bating against  the  heretics  of  his  time  than  the  illustrious  Abbot  of  GlairvauX| 
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contending  against  all  innoyators,  and  speaking,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  faith.  No  one  could  more  worthily  represent  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  the  Church  endeavored  to  diffuse  amongst  man- 
kind, nor  more  faithfully  delineate  the  course  through  which  Catholicity  would 
have  led  the  human  mind.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  this 
gigantic  mind,  which  attained  to  an  eminence  &r  beyond  any  of  its  contem- 
poraries. This  extraordinary  man  fills  the  world  with  his  name — ^upheaves  it 
by  his  words — sways  it  by  his  influence ;  in  the  midst  of  darkness  he  is  its 
light ;  he  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mysterious  link,  connecting  the  two  epochs  of 
St.  Jerome  and  St  Augustine,  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue.  In  the  midst  of 
a  general  relaxation  and  corruption  of  morals,  by  the  strictest  observances  and 
the  most  perfect  purity  he  is  proof  against  every  assault  Ignorance  prevails 
throughout  all  classes ;  he  studies  night  and  day  to  enlighten  his  mind.  A 
false  and  counterfeit  erudition  usurps  the  place  of  true  knowledge ;  he  knows 
its  unsoundness,  disdains  and  despises  it ;  and  his  eagle  eye  discovers  at  a  glance 
that  the  star  of  truth  moves  at  an  immense  distance  from  this  false  reflection, 
from  this  crude  mass  of  subtilties  and  follies,  which  the  men  of  his  time  termed 
philosophy.  If  at  that  period  there  existed  any  useful  learning,  it  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers ;  to  the  study  of 
these,  therefore,  St.  Bernard  devotes  himself  unremittingly.  Far  from  con- 
sulting the  vain  babblers  who  are  arguing  and  declaiming  in  the  shools,  St. 
Bernard  seeks  his  inspirations  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  or  in  the  august  , 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  ',  if  he  goes  out,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  great  book 
of  nature,  to  study  eternal  truths  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and,  as  he  him- 
self has  expressed  it,  ^^  in  forests  of  beech-trees." 

Thus  did  this  great  man,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  avoid 
the  evil  produced  in  his  contemporaries  by  the  method  then  prevailing.  By 
this  method  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  were  stifled;  the  judgment 
warped ;  the  intellect  sharpened  to  excess ;  and  learning  converted  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  confusion.  Read  the  works  of  the  sainted  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and 
you  will  find  that  all  his  faculties  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand.  If  you  look 
for  imagination,  you  will  find  the  finest  coloring,  faithful  portraits,  and  splen- 
did descriptions.  If  you  want  feeling,  you  will  learn  how  skilfully  he  finds 
his  way  into  the  heart,  captivates,  subdues,  and  fashions  it  to  his  will.  Now 
he  strikes  a  salutary  fear  into  the  hardened  sinner,  tracing  with  great  force  the 
formidable  picture  of  the  divine  justice  and  the  eternal  vengeance ;  then  he 
consoles  and  sustains  the  man  who  is  sinking  under  worldly  adversity,  the  as- 
saults of  his  passions,  the  recollection  of  his  transgressions,  or  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  divine  justice.  Do  you  want  pathos  ?  Listen  to  his  colloquies  with 
Jesus  and  Mary ;  hear  him  speaking  of  the-  blessed  Virgin  with  such  enrap- 
turing sweetness,  that  he  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  epithets  that  the  liveliest 
hope  and  the  most  pure  and  tender  love  can  suggest.  Would  you  have  vigor 
and  vehemence  of  style,  and  that  irresistible  torrent  of  eloquence  which  no- 
thing can  resist,  which  carries  the  mind  beyond  itself,  fires  it  with  enthusiasm, 
compels  it  to  enter  upon  the  most  arduous  paths,  and  to  undertake  the  most 
heroic  enterprises  ?  See  him  with  his  burning  words  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  nobles,  and  kings ;  moving  them  to  quit  their  homes,  to  take  up  arms, 
and  to  unite  in  numerous  armies  that  pour  into  Asia  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  extraordinary  man  is  every  where  met  with,  every  where  heard.  Entirely 
free  from  ambition,  he  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  leading  influence  in  the  great 
affairs  of  Europe :  though  fond  of  solitude  and  retirement,  he  is  continually 
obliged  to  quit  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  kings 
and  popes.  He  never  flatters,  never  betrays  the  truth,  never  dissembles  the 
sacred  ardor  which  bums  within  his  breast;  and  yet  he  is  every  where  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  respect ;  his  stem  voice  is  heard  in  the  cottages  of  the 
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poor  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings;  lie  admonidiee  idUi .tenibb  Mf«iil^  Ai 
most  obsoore  monk  and  the  Sovereign  Pcmtiff. 

In  the  midst  of  so  mnoh  ardor  and  aotiyitj,  hb  mind  loaes  none  of  ili 
oleamess  or  precision.  His  exposition  of  a  point  of  dootrine  is  lemaikilb 
for  ease  and  Inciditj ;  his  demonstrations  are  yigoronsand  oondiudire  |  his  s» 
soning  is  oondnoted  with  a  force  of  lopio  that  presses  dose  upon  his  aaTsnuji 
and  leaves  him  no  means  of  escape :  m  defence,  his  qniskneoB  and  addnas.sit 
surprising.  In  his  answers  he  is  clear  and  Vtffoae ;  in  lepartee,  qmA  aal 
penetrating ;  and  without  dealing  in  the  snbulties  of  the  sehoolaj  lie  diqihji 
wonderful  tact  in  disentangling  truth  from  errori  sound  reason  from  artiiioeaal 
fraud.  Here  is  a  man  formed  entirely  and  ezdusiTely  under  the  i«fl«ffMw  cf 
Oatholicity }  a  man  who  never  strayed  from  the  pale  of  the  Ghnieh,  who  neisr 
dreamed  of  setting  his  intellect  nee  from  the  yoke  of  anthoiitj;  ud  yet  hi 
rises  like  a  mighty  pyramid  above  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  the  Catholic  Ohurohy  and  utterly  to  disprove  the 
aocusaticm  brought  against  her,  of  exerting  an  influence  hos&le  to  the  fiieedom 
of  the  human  mind,  I  must  observe  that  St.  Bernard  was  not  the  only  man  who 
rose  superior  to  the  age,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  genuine  progress.  It  if 
unquestionably  certaiUi  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  jperiod,  thost 
least  influenced  by  the  evils  that  so  long  kept  the  human  mind  m  porsuit  of 
mere  vanities  and  shadows,  were  preoisefy  the  men  most  devotedly  attached  t» 
Oatholicity.  These  men  set  an  example  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  fat 
ihe  advancement  of  learning ;  an  example  that  for  a  long  time  had,  it  is  trufi 
but  few  followers,  but  which  found  some  in  subsequent  ages :  now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  progress  of  learning  was  due  to  the  credit  obtained  by  this 
method — ^I  speak  of  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  sacred  sciences  were  the  chief  object  of  attention  at  this  period;  as  the 
intellect  was  theologically  developed,  dudectics  and  metaphysics  were  stsulied 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to  theology.  With  Roscelin,  Abelard,  Oilbnt 
de  la  Poiree,  and  Amaury,  the  phrase  was :  ''  Let  us  reason,  subtilise,  and 
I4>ply  our  systems  to  all  sorto  of  questions ;  let  our  rea^n  be  our  rule  and 
guide,  without  which  knowledge  is  iimpossible."  With  St.  Bernard,  St.  An- 
selm,  Hugh  and  Richard  de  St  victor,  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  contrary,  it  was: 
''  Let  us  see  what  antiquity  teaches ;  let  us  study  the  works  of  the  holy  Fa- 
thers ;  lot  us  analyse  and  compare  their  texts ;  we  cannot  place  our  dependence 
exclusively  on  argumente,  which  are  sometime  dangerous  and  sometimes  futile.'^ 
Which  of  these  two  judgments  has  been  actually  confirmed  ?  Which  of  these 
methods  was  adopted  when  real  progress  was  to  be  made  ?  Was  not  recourse 
had  to  an  unremitting  study  of  ancient  works  ?  Was  it  not  found  necessary 
to  throw  aside  the  cavils  of  the  dialecticians  f  Protestents  themselves  boast 
of  having  taken  this  way ;  their  theologians  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  versed 
in  antiquity ;  and  would  oe  offended  if  treated  as  mere  dialecticians.  On  which 
side,  then,  was  reason  ?  With  the  heretics,  or  with  the  Church  ?  Who  beet 
understood  the  method  most  favorable  to  intellectual  progress  f  The  heretical 
dialectician,  or  the  orthodox  doctor  ?  To  these  questions  there  can  only  be  one 
reply.  These  are  not  mere  opinions — ^they  arq  facte ;  not  an  empty  theory^ 
but  the  actual  history  of  learning,  as  known  by  all  the  world,  and  as  represented 
to  us  in  irrefragable  documento.  Unless  prepossessed  by  die  authority  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  reader  certainly  cannot  complain  that  I  have  eschewed  questions  of 
history,  or  claimed  his  belief  on  my  own  bare  word. 

Unhappily,  mankind  seemed  doomed  never  to  find  the  true  road  without 
going  a  long  way  round ;  thus  the  intellect,  taking  the  very  worst  way  of  all, 
went  in  pursuit  of  subtilties  and  cavils,  forsaking  the  beaten  track  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  evil  had  reached 
to  siml\' a  height,  that  to  apply  a  remedy  was  no  slight  undertaking;  nor  is  H 
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easy  to  say  how  far  matters  miffht  haye  gone,  nor  what  eyils  woald  have  ensued 
in  yariouB  ways,  had  not  Proyidence,  who  neyer  abandons  the  care  of  the  moral, 
my  more  than  of  the  physical  uniyerse,  raised  np  an  extraordinary  genius,  who, 
rising  to  an  immense  height  aboye  the  men  of  his  age,  reduced  the  chaos  to 
order.  Out  of  the  undiffested  mass,  by  retrenching  here,  adding  there,  clas- 
sifying and  explaining,  this  man  collected  a  fund  ox  real  learning.  Persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  learning  at  that  time  will  readily  understand  that 
1  speak  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rightly  to  appreciate  the  extraordinaiy 
merit  of  this  great  Doctor,  we  must  yiew  him  in  connection  with  the  times  and 
oircumstances  of  which  we  are  treating.  Beholding  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  most  comprehiensiye,  and  most  penetrating  intellects 
that  haye  eyer  adorned  the  human  race,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
his  appearance  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  inopportune ;  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  in  a  more  recent  age,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  whom  modem  Europe  can  boast  But,  upon  further  reflection,  we  find 
that  the  human  mind  owes  so  much  to  him,  we  see  so  clearly  the  reason  why 
his  appearance  at  the  time  when  Europe  received  his  lectures  was  most  oppor- 
tune, that  we  haye  no  other  feeling  left  than  one  of  profound  admiration  of 
the  designs  of  Providence. 

What  was  the  philosophy  of  his  time  ?  Amidst  the  strange  compound  of 
Greek  and  Arabian  philosophy  and  of  Christian  ideas,  what  would  have  become 
of  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and  morality  ?  We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of 
fruit  began  to  grow  out  of  such  combinations,  favored  by  a  degree  of  ignorance 
unable  to  distinguish  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  encouraged  by  pride  that 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.  And  yet  the  evil  was  only  begin- 
ning ;  its  further  development  would  have  been  attended  with  symptoms  still 
more  alarming.  Fortunately,  this  great  man  appeared ;  the  first  touch  of  his 
powerful  band  advanced  learning  two  or  three  centuries.  He  could  not  root 
out  the  evil,  but  at  least  he  applied  a  remedy ;  owing  to  his  indisputable  supe- 
riority, his  method  and  his  learning  soon  won  their  way  everywhere.  He 
became,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a  grand  system,  round  which  all  other  scho- 
lastic writers  were  forced  to  revolve ;  he  thus  prevented  a  multitude  of  errors 
that  without  his  intervention  would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  He  found 
the  schools  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy;  he  reduced  them  to  order;  and  on 
account  of  bis  angelic  intellect,  and  his  eminent  sanctity,  was  looked  up  to  as 
their  sublime  dictator.  This  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  mission  of  St.  Thomas ; 
it  will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all  those  who  study  his  works,  and  do 
not  content  themselves  with  a  hasty  perusal  of  a  biographical  article  respect- 
ing him. 

Now  this  man  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  him  upon 
her  altars,  and  I  do  not  see  that  his  mind  was  shackled  by  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith ;  it  goes  abroad  freely  amongst  all  the  branches  of  knowledge ;  he 
unites  in  his  person  such  extensive  and  profound  acquirements  as  to  appear  a 
prodigy  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  observe  in  St.  Thomas,  notwith- 
standing the  purely  scholastic  method  which  he  adopted,  the  same  characteristic 
that  we  discover  in  all  the  eminent  Catholic  writers  of  the  times.  He  reasons 
much ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  does  not  trust  entirely  to  his  reason,  but 
proceeds  with  that  wise  diffidence  which  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  real  leaminff. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  but  evidently  would  have  made 
leas  use  of  them,  and  more  of  the  Fathers,  but  for  his  leading  idea,  which  was, 
to  make  the  philosophy  of  his  time  subservient  to  the  defence  of  religion.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  his  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  are  a  con- 
geries of  inexplicable  enigmas,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote 
miffht  lead  us  to  apprehend.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  any  one  who  entertains 
mdk  an  idea  has  evidently  not  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  his  writinigs. 
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His  metaphysical  works,  it  must  be  aeknowledgedy  make  us  perleollj  lUiqnaiwtod 
with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  equally  nndeniabley  that  in  efoj 
page  we  meet  with  the  most  luminous  passages  on  the  meet  complicated  qiMi- 
tions  of  ideology,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  psychology;  so  much  00,  thatve 
almost  imagine  we  are  reading  the  works  of  a  philosopher  who  wrote  after  dw 
fullest  deyelopment  of  the  sciences  had  been  attained. 

What  his  political  ideas  were,  we  haye  already  seen ;  were  it  neeessaiy,  and 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  permit,  I  might  here  produce  many  fiag^ 
ments  from  his  Treatise  on  Laws  and  on  Juttice,  distinguished  for  such  solil 
principles,  such  lofty  views,  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  societj, 
that  they  would  occupy  an  honorable  position  amongst  the  best  works  on  lecis- 
lation  written  in  modem  times.  His  treatises  on  virtues  and  vices,  wheuer 
considered  generally,  or  in  detail,  exhaust  the  subject,  and  defy  all  subsequent 
writers  to  produce  a  sinde  idea  of  any  importance  that  has  not  been  already 
either  developed,  or  at  least  suggested  in  them.  Above  all,  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  moderation  and  extreme  reserve  in  doctrinal  expositions,  in 
which  respect  they  are  eminently  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicity ;  and 
assuredly  if  all  writers  had  followed  in  his  footsteps,  the  field  of  science  woaU 
have  presented  us  with  an  assembly  of  sages,  and  would  not  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  blood-stained  arena  for  furious  combatants.  Such  is  his  modesty, 
that  he  does  not  relate  a  single  incident  in  his  life,  private  or  public ;  from 
him  we  hear  nothing  but  the  language  of  enlightened  reason,  calmly  dispensing 
its  treasures :  the  man,  with  his  fame,  his  misfortunes,  his  labors,  and  all  his 
vain  pretensions,  with  which  other  writers  are  wont  to  weary  us,  never  appears 
for  an  instant.  (41) 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURT  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I  THINK  I  have  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  her  by  her  enemies,  for  her  conduct  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Let 
us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  march  of  intellect  up  to  our  own  times,  and 
see  what  titles  Protestantism  can  produce  to  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress in  human  knowledge. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  are  the  phases  through  which  the  human 
mind  has  passed,  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventh  century.  First 
came  the  epoch  of  subtilties,  with  its  heaps  of  crude  erudition ;  then  the  age  of 
criticism,  with  appropriate  attempts  at  grave  controversies  on  the  meaning  of 
records  and  monuments ;  and  finally  came  the  reflecting  age,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  philosophical  period.  The  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries,  to 
the  sixteenth,  were  characterized  by  a  fondness  for  dialectics  and  erudite 
trifles  ]  criticism  and  controversy  formed  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
sixteenth)  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries;  the  philosophical  spirit  began 
to  prevail  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  continued  to  our  own 
time.  Now  of  what  advantage  was  Protestantism  to  learning  ?  None ;  Pro- 
testantism found  learning  already  accumulated — this  I  can  easily  prove — 
Erasmus  and  Louis  Vives  shone  in  the  time  of  Luther. 

Did  Protestantism  promote  the  study  of  criticism  ?  Yes ;  just  as  an  epidemic 
that  decimates  nations  aids  the  progress  of  the  medicinal  art.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  literary  labor  would  not  have  been 
disseminated  without  the  aid  of  the  pseudo-Beformation.    As  monuments  came 
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lx>  light,  as  a  knowledge  of  langnagee  became  more  general^  as  the  public 
loquired  clearer  and  more  correct  notions  of  history,  people  would  naturally 
let  themselves  to  discriminate  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  authentic  The 
necessary  documents  were  at  hand,  and  were  studied  unremittingly ;  for  this 
iras  the  favorite  taste  of  the  epoch.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  is  it  pos- 
lible  there  should  have  existed  no  desire  to  examine  to  what  author,  and  to 
what  age,  such  documents  severally  belonged ;  to  investigate  how  far  ignorance 
DT  dishonesty  had  falsified  them,  had  taken  from,  or  added  to  them  ?  On  this 
■abject,  I  need  only  relate  what  took  place  relative  to  the  famous  decretals  of 
Udore  Mercator.  These  decretals  had  been  received,  without  opposition, 
daring  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  fifteenth,  owing  to  the  want  of  antiquarian 
ind  critical  research ;  but  the  moment  that  knowledge  and  facts  began  to  accu- 
mulate, the  edifice  of  imposture  gave  way.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
Cardinal  Cusa  challenged  the  authenticity  of  certain  decretals  that  had  been 
mpposed  to  be  anterior  to  Pope  Siricius ;  and  the  reflections  of  the  learned 
Dudinal  led  the  way  to  other  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  A  serious  discussion 
arose,  in  whiclT  Protestants  naturally  took  part ;  but  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  engaged  in  all  the  same,  if  Catholic  writers  had  been  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  When  the  learned  came  to  read  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  collections  of  ecclesiastical  records,  they 
oould  not  possibly  fail  to  observe  that  the  spurious  decretals  contained  sen- 
tences and  fragments  belonging  to  an  era  posterior  to  the  time  to  which  they 
were  referred ;  and  when  once  such  doubts  had  arisen,  error  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  exposed. 

We  may  say  of  controversy,  what  we  have  just  said  of  criticism.  There 
would  have  been  no  want  of  controversy,  even  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  had 
never  been  violated.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  recollection  of  what 
occurred  amongst  the  different  schools  of  Catholics  is  quite  conclusive.  These 
schools  were  engaged  in  controversy  amongst  themselves,  in  the  presence  even 
of  the  common  opponent :  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  their  attention  had 
not  been  partially  diverted  by  that  enemy,  their  polemical  discussions  would 
have  been  maintained  only  with  the  greater  energy  and  warmth.  Protestants 
have  no  more  the  advantage  over  Catholics,  as  regards  controversy  than  as 
regards  criticism.  However  true  it  be  that  some  of  our  theologians  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  enemy  with  arms  superior  to  those  taken  from 
the  arsenal  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  number 
of  them  took  up  a  sufficiently  lofty  position,  and  were  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  urgCKi  the  introduction  of  very  great 
modifications  into  the  course  of  theological  studies.  Bellarmin,  Melchior  Cano, 
Petau,  and  many  others,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  skilful  Protestants, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  boasted  scientific  merits  of  the  defenders  of  error. 

The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary deffree  to  the  progress  of  critical  and  controversial  learning.  Now  I 
do  not  see  that  Catholics  were  behind  others  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Anthony  de  Nebrija,  Erasmus,  Louis  Vivos,  Lawrence  Villa, 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Po^o,  Melchior  Cano,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  were  they,  1  ask,  trained  in  Protest- 
antism ?  Did  not  the  Popes,  moreover,  take  the  lead  in  this  literary  movement  ? 
Who  patronized  the  learned  with  ^ater  liberality  ?  Who  supplied  them  with 
more  abundant  resources  ?  Who  incurred  greater  expenses  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  manuscripts  ?  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  was  the  taste  for  pure 
Latinity,  that  some  among  the  learned  objected  to  read  the  Vulgate,  for  fear 
of  acquiring  inelegant  phrases. 

As  regards  Greek,  we  need  only  bear  in  mind  the  causes  that  led  to  its  dif- 

in  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  progress  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
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this  language  owes  nothing  whatever  to  the  pseudo-Refamifttioii.  It  is  wdl 
known  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  litenij 
remains  of  that  unfortunate  nation  were  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Ii 
Italy  the  study  of  Greek  was  first  seriously  commenced ;  from  Italy  it  spreal 
to  France,  and  to  the  other  European  states.  Half  a  oentary  before  tk^ 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  this  language  was  taught  in  Paris  by  the  Italin 
Gregory  de  Tifemo.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  lii- 
teenth  centuries,  Germany  itself  could  boast  of  the  celebrated  John  Reacblin, 
who  taught  Greek  with  great  applause,  first  at  Orleans  and  Poictiers,  and  afto^ 
wards  at  Ingolstadt.  Reuchlin,  being  on  one  occasion  at  Rome,  so  felicitoulj 
explained,  and  read  with  so  pure  an  accent,  a  passage  from  Thucydides,  in  the 
presence  of  Argyropilus,  that  the  latter,  filled  with  admiration,  exclaimed: 
<<  Grctcia  nostra  extlio  transw^vit  Alpes;  our  exiled  Greece  has  crossed  the 
Alps." 

Respecting  Hebrew,  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Abbe  Goujet: 
<'  Protestants,"  says  he,  '^  would  fain  have  it  thought  that  they  efifected  the 
revival  of  this  language  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  thai 
whatever  they  know  of  Hebrew  they  owe  to  the  Catholics,  who  were  their 
teachers,  and  the  sources  whence,  even  to  this  day,  is  obtained  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  Oriental  literature.  John  Reuchlin,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  unquestionably  a  Catholic,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  Hebrew  scholars,  and  was  also  the  first  Christian  who  reduced  the 
teaching  of  that  language  to  a  system.  John  Weissel  of  Groningen  had  taught 
him  the  elements  of  this  language,  and  had  himself  pupils  in  whom  he  had 
awakened  a  love  for  this  study.  In  like  manner,  it  was  by  the  exertions  of 
Picus  de  Mirandula,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic,  that  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  was  revived  in  the  West.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  most 
of  the  heretics  who  then  knew  that  language  had  learned  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  they  had  forsaken ;  and  their  vain  subtilties  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  excited  the  faithful  to  still  greater  assiduity  in  the  study  of  a 
language  so  well  calculated  to  insure  their  own  triumph  and  the  defeat  of  their 
opponents.  In  devoting  themselves  to  this  branch  of  study,  moreover,  they 
were  only  following  out  the  intentions  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  who,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  ordained  that  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  even  Arabic  and  Chaldean,  should  be  publicly  taught,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Salamanca.  The 
design  of  this  Pope,  who  so  well  knew  the  advantages  resulting  from  well-con- 
ducted studies,  was,  to  augment  the  learning  of  the  Church  by  the  study  of 
languages,  and  to  raise  up  doctors  capable  of  defending  her  against  every  form 
of  error.  By  means  of  these  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Hebrew,  he 
intended  to  renew  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  that  the  latter,  when  read  in 
the  original,  might  appear  more  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  them, 
and  by  their  combined  grandeur  and  simplicity,  when  better  known,  awaken 
greater  reverence  for  them ;  and  that,  without  derogating  from  the  respect  due 
to  the  Latin  version,  it  might  be  felt  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
originals  was  peculiarly  serviceable  in  confirming  the  faith  of  believers,  and 
confuting  heretics."  (L*Abbe  Goujet,  Di^cours  sur  h  renouvellemcnt  de» 
IkudeSy  ei  princtpalement  des  Etudes  eccUsiastiques  depuu  le  qucUorzieme  si^cU.) 

One  of  the  causes  which  contributed  the  most  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  was  the  creation  of  great  centres  of  instruction,  collecting  the 
most  illustrious  talents  and  learning,  and  difiFusing  rays  of  light  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  know  not  how  men  could  forget  that  this  idea  was  not  due  to  the  pre- 
tended Reformation,  seeing  that  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  were  estab* 
lished  long  before  the  birth  of  Luther.  That  of  Oxford  was  established  in  895; 
Cambridge  in  1280 ;  that  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1858 ;  Uiat  of  LoxiTtm,  in 
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lelginm,  in  1425 ;  that  of  Vienna,  in  Austria,  in  1365 ;  that  of  Ingolstadt^  in 
Germany,  in  1372 ;  that  of  Leipsic  in  1408 ;  that  of  Basle,  in  Switsserland,  in 
.469  }  that  of  Salamanca  in  1200 ;  that  of  Alcala  in  1517.  It  would  be  super- 
Inous  to  notice  the  antiquity  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Fer- 
mra,  and  of  a  great  many  others,  which  attained  the  highest  renown  lone  before 
lie  advent  of  rrotestantism.  The  Popes,  it  is  well  known,  took  an  active  part 
n  the  establishment  of  universities,  granting  them  privileges,  and  bestowing 
ipon  them  the  highest  honors  and  distinctions.  How  can  any  one,  then,  ven- 
nre  to  assert,  that  Rome  has  opposed  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  sciences, 
n  order  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance  ?  As  if  Divine  Provi- 
lence  had  intended  to  confound  these  future  calumniators  of  His  Church, 
Protestantism  made  its  appearance  precisely  at  the  time  when,  under  the 
Aspices  of  a  renowned  Pope,  the  proeress  in  the  science,  in  literature  and  the 
irts  was  most  active.  Posterity,  judging  of  our  disputes  with  impartiality, 
rill  undoubtedly  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  those  pretended  philosophers, 
rho  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  prove  from  history,  that  Catholicity  has 
mpeded  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  scientific  progress  has  been 
Jll  owing  to  the  cry  of  liberty  raised  in  central  Germany.  Yes }  sensible  men 
n  future  ages,  like  those  of  our  own  times,  will  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
his  subject,  when  they  reflect  that  Luther  began  to  propagate  his  errors  in  the 
tffe  of  Leo  K. 

Certainly,  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  at  that  time  be  reproached  with 
tbflcurantism.  Rome  was  at  the  head  of  all  progress,  which  she  urged  onwards 
nth  the  most  active  zeal,  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm }  so  much  so,  indeed, 
hat  if  she  were  censurable  at  all — ^if  there  were  in  her  conduct  any  thing  of 
rhich  history  should  disapprove — it  was  rather  that  her  march  was  too  quick 
Kan  too  slow.  Had  another  St.  Bernard  addressed  Leo  X.,  he  would  assuredly 
lot  have  blamed  him  for  abusing  his  authority  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
luman  intellect  and  the  progress  of  learning.  "  The  Reformation,''  says  M. 
le  Chateaubriand,  ''  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder — a  coarse 
ind  jealous  monk — declared  itself  the  enemy  of  the  arts.  By  prohibiting  the 
tzercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  clipped  the  wings  of  genius,  and  made 
ler  plod  on  foot.  It  raised  an  outcry  against  certain  alms  destined  for  the 
irection  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  world.  Would 
he  Greeks  have  refused  the  assistance  solicited  from  their  piety  for  the  build- 
ng  of  a  temple  to  Minerva  ?  Had  the  Reformation  been  completely  successful 
Tom  the  beginning,  it  would  have  established,  for  a  time  at  least,  another 

nies  of  barbarism  :  viewing  as  superstition  the  pomp  of  divine  worship ;  as 
itry  the  ckefi-d'ceuvre  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  painting,  its  ten- 
lency  was  to  annihilate  lofty  eloquence  and  sublime  poetry — to  degrade  taste, 
ly  repudiating  its  models — to  introduce  a  dry,  cold,  and  captious  formality  into 
he  operations  of  the  mind — to  substitute  in  society  affectation  and  materialism 
n  lieu  of  ingenuousness  and  intellectuality,  and  to  make  machinery  take  the 
ilace  of  manual  and  mental  operations.  These  are  truths  confirmed  by  every- 
laj  experience. 

''  Amongst  the  various  branches  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  approxima- 
ion  to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  is  always  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
mount  of  Catholic  truth  they  have  retained.  In  England,  where  an  ecde- 
ustical  hierarchy  has  been  upheld,  literature  has  had  its  classic  era.  Luther- 
inism  preserves  some  sparks  of  imagination,  which  Calvinism  aims  at  utterly 
iztinguishing ;  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Quakerism,  which  would  reduce 
noial  life  to  unpolished  manners  and  the  practice  of  trades.  Shakspeare,  in 
ill  probability,  was  a  Catholic ;  Milton  has  evidently  imitated  some  parts  of 
ihe  poems  of  St  Avitus  and  Masenius ;  Klopstock  has  borrowed  very  largely 
Srom  the  faith  of  Rome.    In  our  own  days,  in  Germany,  the  high  imaginative 
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powers  have  been  pat  forth  only  when  the  spirit  of  ProtestantiflBL  had  htpok 
to  decline.  It  was  in  treating  Catholic  subjects  that  the  gexmu  of  Goethe  aal 
Schiller  was  manifested ;  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael  are,  indeed,  Hhi- 
trious  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  were  they  Protestants  after  the  model  d 
the  first  disciples  of  Calvin  ?  At  this  very  day,  painters,  architects,  and  sealp- 
tors,  of  all  the  conflicting  creeds,  go  to  seek  inspiration  at  Romei  where  th^ 
find  universal  toleration.  Europe,  nay,  the  whole  world,  is  covered  with  m<Hii- 
ments  of  the  Catholic  religion.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  that  CU>thio  aichi- 
tecture,  which  rivals  in  its  details,  and  eclipses  in  its  magnificence,  the  mooa- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  is  now  three  centuries  since  Protestantism  arose,— it  it 
powerful  in  England,  in  Grcrmany,  in  America,^ — it  is  professed  bj  millirmii  of 
men, — and  what  has  it  erected  ?  It  can  show  only  the  ruins  it  has  made;  on 
which  perhaps,  it  has  planted  gardens  or  built  factories.  Rebelling  against  tlie 
authority  of  tradition,  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  the  venerable  wisdon 
of  ages,  Protestantism  let  go  its  hold  on  the  past,  and  planted  a  society  with- 
out roots.  Acknowledging  for  their  founder  a  German  monk  of  the  sixteentk 
century,  the  reformers  renounced  the  wonderful  genealogy  that  unites  Catho- 
licS)  through  a  succession  of  great  and  holy  men,  with  Jesus  Christ  Himfel^ 
and,  through  Him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  earliest  of  mankind.  The  Pro- 
testant era,  from  t^e  first  hours  of  its  existence,  refused  all  relationship  with 
the  era  of  that  Leo  who  protected  the  civilized  world  against  Attila,  and  also 
with  the  era  of  that  other  Leo,  at  whose  coming  barbarism  vanished,  and 
society,  now  no  longer  in  need  of  defence,  put  on  the  ornaments  of  civilisa- 
tion."    (Etud,  Histor.,  Francois  I.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  such  noble  sentiments,  who  so 
accurately  describes  the  effects  of  Protestantism  on  literature  and  the  arts, 
should  have  said,  that  '^  the  Reformation  was,  properly  speaking,  philosophic 
truth,  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  attacking  religious  truth.''  (^£tvd. 
Eistor.y  Preface.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  We  shall  best  un- 
derstand them  from  the  illustrious  author's  own  explanation.  <<  Religious 
truth/ ^  says  he,  ^^  is  the  knowledge  of  one  God  manifested  in  a  form  of  worship. 
Philosophic  truth  is  the  threefold  knowledge  of  things  intellectual,  moral,  and 
natural.''  (Etud,  Histor.,  Exposition.)  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
one  who  admits  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  falsehood  of  Protestantism,  can  define  the  latter  to  be,  philoso- 
phic truth  at  war  with  religious  truth.  In  the  natural,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
natural, order  of  things,  in  philosophy  as  in  religion,  all  truths  come  from 
God,  all  end  in  Him.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  antagonism  between 
truths  of  one  order  and  truths  of  another  order ;  between  religious  and  true 
philosophy,  between  nature  and  grace,  no  antagonism  is  possible.  Truth  is 
that  which  is ;  for  truth  resides  in  beings  themselves ;  we  should  rather  say, 
it  consists  of  beings  themselves  such  as  they  exist,  such  as  they  are  in  their 
substance ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  philosophic  truth  has 
ever  stood  in  antagonism  to  religious  truth. 

According  to  the  same  author  "  Philosophic  truth  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  independence  of  the  human  mind ;  its  tendency  being  to  make  dis- 
coveries, and  lead  to  perfection  in  the  three  sciences  that  come  within  its  sphere, 
viz.  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  natural.  But  philosophic  truth,"  he 
continues,  ^^  looking  forwards  to  the  future,  has  stood  in  opposition  to  religious 
truth,  which  adheres  to  the  past,  owing  to  the  immovable  nature  of  the  eternal 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded."  (Etud.  Histar.,  Exposition.)  With  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Genie  du  Christtanigme  and  of 
the  Martyrsj  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  we  find  here  a  lamentable 
confusion  of  ideas.  The  philosophic  truth  of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  here 
treats,  must  be  either  science  itself,  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  truths,  or  a 
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gsnenl  knowledge,  in  which  trath  and  error  are  commingled ;  or,  in  fine^  the 
whole  body  of  men  of  learning,  considered  as  constitntins  a  very  influential 
dmss  in  society.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  impossible  for  philosophic  truth  to  be 
in  antagonism  to  religions  truth, — ^that  is,  to  Catholicity ;  in  tne  second  oase^ 
tlie  alleged  opposition  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  error  being  in  this  case 
mixed  up  with  truth,  will  on  some  points  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  Oatholic 
&ith ;  and,  finally,  as  regards  the  third  hypothesis,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
that  many  men,  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  erudition,  have  been  ppposed 
to  Catholicity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  great  a  number  of  men  equally 
eminent  have  triumphantly  maintained  the  truth  of  Catholicity ;  hence  it  would 
be  extremely  illogical  to  affirm  that  philosophic  truth,  even  in  this  sense,  is  op- 
posed to  religious  truth. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  give  an  unfavorable  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  writer ;  I  rather  incline  to  think,  that,  in  his  mind,  philosophic  truth 
is  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  independence  considered  in  a  general,  vague,  and  un- 
defined sense,  and  not  as  applied  to  any  object  in  particular.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  reconcile  assertions  so  different ;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  after  he  had 
ao  severely  condemned  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  writer  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  admit  that  this  same  Reformation  carried  with  it  philosophic  truth, 
properly  so  called,  wherein  it  became  opposed  to  Catholic  doctrines.  But,  in 
this  case,  the  language  of  the  illustrious  author  is  unquestionably  wanting  in 
precision ;  this,  however,  need  not  surprise  us,  as,  upon  rcfiection,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  treating  historico-philosophical  subjects,  precision  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  writers  whose  genius  has  been  wont  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  on 
^e  wings  of  a  sublime  poetry. 

It  was  not  either  in  Grcrmanv  or  in  England,  but  in  Catholic  France,  that 
the  philosophical  movement  advanced  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  daring. 
IXsscartes,  iiie  founder  of  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  that  superseded  the  Aris- 
totelian, and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  logic,  of  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, was  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic.  The  greater  part  of  his  most  dis- 
tin^ished  followers  were  also  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church.  Philo- 
■ophy,  then,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism. 
Before  Leibnitz,  Germany  could  scarcely  reckon  a  single  philosopher  of  any  note ; 
and  the  English  shools  that  attained  to  any  thing  like  celebrity  arose  after 
Descartes'  time.  We  shall  find,  upon  refiection,  that  France  was  the  centre  of 
the  philosophical  movement  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  at 
that  period  all  the  Protestant  countries  were  so  backward  in  this  kind  of  study, 
that  the  active  progress  of  philosophy  amongst  the  Catholics  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them.  In  like  manner,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  taste  arose  for  profound  meditations  on  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and 
on  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  God  and  nature,  and  that  sublime  ab- 
straction which  concentrates  man's  faculties,  sets  him  free  from  the  body,  and 
elevates  him  to  those  exalted  regions  that  appear  destined  to  be  visited  ex- 
clusively by  celestial  spirits.  Is  not  mysticism,  in  its  pursest,  most  refined, 
and  most  elevated  form,  found  in  our  Catholic  writers  of  the  golden  age  ?  Since 
that  time,  what  has  been  published  that  may  not  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
St.  Teresa,  in  those  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  the  venerable  Avila,  in  Louis 
de  Grenada,  and  in  Louis  de  Leon  ? 

And  Pascal,  that  man  of  thought,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  geniuses  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  unhappily  deceived  for  some  time  by  a  hypocri- 
tioal  and  cantine  sect,  was  he  a  Protestant  f  Was  it  not  he  who  laid  the  basis 
of  that  philosophico-religious  school,  whose  investigations,  directed  at  one  time 
to  the  deepest  questions  of  religion,  at  another  to  those  of  nature,  or  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  have  surrounded  truth  with  a  fiood  of  light  ? 
Do  not  the  apologists  of  Christianity,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholios,  when 
53 
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iha«i  to  prooeed  mare  difwimipeetlj;  weyohonU  Mt  fant  thai  the  nd 
fiMader  of  the  phikoophy  of  hirtoiy  wee  a  Chrtholia^  eni  &i  the  ftnt  i^ 
beet  woriE  erer  writtea  on  thii  ealir|eot  eeme  from  the  pen  of  a  Oathqiie  Bnhiik 
It  weeBoeBaetyin  hie  immortal /KKMre  mttrHutBim  Omi9nrmH§,  who  fc> 
tengfat  our  modem  thinken  to  teke  e  lofty  eorraj  of  thehmneanee;  tom^ 
kaM  at  one  Tiew  ell  the  eveata  that  heife  maiked  Ihe  eonne  of  Mee^i 
plating  them  in  all  their  TastnoBB  and  intimate  eonneotion,  vith  elljheii 
eAotOy  and  eaoeee,  and  to  draw  from  them  eahtaiT  leaeone  fcr  the 
both  c^  prinoee  and  people.  Nov^  Boeeaet  wae  a  Catholie^  and^  metaoferi  eat 
of  the  moot  trenehant  advereariee  of  the  Pkataetant  BelbnnatioM.  fiSe  frmi 
le  heightened  too  by  another  imk,  in  whioh  he  eomplete^  orerthimre  the  doe- 
trinee  of  the  innovaton^  by  proring  theireontinaal  variatumey  and  dwnuiMtiil 
ing  that  theirs  moat  be  the  way  of  enori  eeebg  that  variation  ie  ineompalibb 
withtmth.  WemayaektheabettoraofPMteetantiam^iftheBa^ofJiein 
feels  in  hie  flight  the  fetten  of  the  Catholio  lelieponi  lAen,  glaneing  at  tin 
origin  and  deetmy  of  mankind,  at  the  fell  of  oar  Ixat  parenta  and  ita  eonaa- 
onenoesy  on  the  reydutions  of  the  Beet  and  Weoty  he  tneeewith  endi  auniar 
nil  snblimitT  the  designs  of  Biyine  Proffidenoe  f 

As  regards  the  litenury  morement,  I  mi|^t  almost  oonsider  myaelf  rdiefed 
from  all  necessity  of  oombating  the  reproaehee  oast  upon  Catholieity  by  its 
enemies.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  literatore  of  all  the  Ftotestant  ooantriM 
together,  at  the  time  when  Italy  nrodaoed  thoee  <»atotaand  poets,  who^  in  eae* 
oeeding  agee,  have  been  nniTerselly  reoeired  as  models?  Variona  dneoiiplioM 
of  literature  were  already  quite  common  in  Catholio  ooonlrieSy  that  were  not 
even  known  in  England  or  Gennany ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  no  better  meens  oould  be  fbimd  fer  the  pnipoee 
than  to  take  fDr  models  the  Spanish  writers,  who  had  been  subjeet  <9  CMoKd 
obKuraniiam  and  ihafiteM  of  ike  IkfMntum. 

Neither  the  mind,  the  heart,  ma  the  imagination  of  man  owee  any  thing  to 
ProtestantLsm.  Before  the  Befonnation  these  were  all  in  graoeful  and  Tigoioas 
nroffress ;  after  the  Beformation,  this  progress  oontinaed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Oatholic  Church  as  successfully  as  before.  Catholieity  displays  a  biif^t  array 
of  illustrious  men  crowned  wiu  the  gloriee  they  have  won  amidst  the  unamK 
mous  plaudito  of  all  ciyiliied  nations.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  tendoioy 
of  our  religion  to  enslave  and  hoodwink  the  mind,  is  but  eafaunny.  No;  that 
which  is  bom  of  light,  cannot  produce  darknees;  that  which  ia  the  wodt  of 
truth  itself,  need  not  fly  from  the  sun's  rays  to  eonceal  itself  in  the  boweb  of 
the  earth.  The  dau^ter  of  heaven  may  walk  in  the  brightoess  of  day,  may 
dare  discussion,  mav  gather  around  her  all  the  brightest  intelleeta :  well  aasured 
that  the  more  closely  and  attentively  they  see  and  o(mtemplato  her,  the 
pure,  the  more  beauteous  and  ennf»toring  will  she  appear. 
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CHAPTEB   LXXnL 

BXnaiAST.     BlOLAliATION  Of  THl  AUTHOE. 

Hayino  naohed  the  end  of  my  difficult  enterprue,  let  me  be  allowed  to  take 
a  letroepeotiTe  view  of  the  Taat  Bpaoe  over  which  I  have  bat  just  paaeed,  like 
the  trayeller  who  rests  after  his  labor.  The  fear  of  seeiiig  reUgious  schism 
introdaoed  into  my  coantiy ;  the  sight  of  the  efforts  which  were  nuide  to  incol- 
oate  Protestant  errors  amongst  ns ;  the  pemsal  of  certain  writings,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  pretended  Reformation  had  been  fitvorable  to  the  progress 
of  nations, — such  were  the  motiTes  which  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  under- 
taking this  work.  My  object  was,  to  show  that  neither  indiyidoak  nor  society 
owe  any  thing  to  Protestantism,  either  in  a  religious,  social,  political,  or  lite- 
Tary  point  of  view.  I  undertook  to  examine  what  history  tells  us,  and  what 
philosophy  teaches  us,  on  this  point.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  questions  which  I  had  to  enter  upon ;  I  was  far  from  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  able  to  clear  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner :  nevertheless  I  set  forth 
upon  my  journey,  with  that  courage  which  is  mspired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  confidence  that  one  is  defending  its  cause. 

When  considering  the  birth  of  Frotestantism,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  as 
lofty  a  view  as  possiole.  I  have  rendered  to  men  that  justice  which  is  due  to 
them ;  I  have  attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  mankind,  to  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  and  to  that  inheritance  of  perverse- 
ness  and  ignorance  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  fall  of  our  first 
parent.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius  have  disappeared  from  my  eyes ;  placed 
in  the  immense  picture  of  events,  they  have  been  viewed  by  me  as  small 
imperceptible  figures,  whose  individuality  was  far  from  deserving  the  import- 
ance which  was  given  to  them  at  other  periods.  Honest  in  my  convictions, 
and  unreserved  in  my  words,  I  have  acknowledged  with  candor,  but  with  sor- 
row, that  there  existed  certain  abuses,  and  that  these  abuses  were  taken  as 
pretexts  when  it  was  wished  to  break  the  unity  of  the  faith.  I  have  allowed 
that  a  portion  of  the  blame  shall  also  fall  upon  men ;  but  I  have  also  pointed 
out,  that  the  more  you  here  lay  stress  upon  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
man,  the  more  do  you  illustrate  the  providence  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
be  with  His  Church  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 

By  the  aid  of  reasoning  and  irrefragable  experience,  I  have  proved  that  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  Protestantism  show  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  and  catastrophes.  Then,  turning 
my  attention  to  the  development  of  European  civilisation,  I  have  made  a  con- 
tinued comparison  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicity ;  and  I  believe  that 
I  may  assert,  that  I  have  not  hazarded  any  proposition  of  importance  without 
having  supported  it  by  the  evidence  of  historical  facts.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
nry  to  take  a  survey  of  all  ages,  datine  from  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  observe  the  different  phases  under  which  civilization  has 
appeared ;  without  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  work  is  this : 
**  Before  Protestantism  European  civilization  had  reached  all  the  development 
which  was  possible  for  it;  Protestantism  perverted  the  course  of  civilization, 
and  produced  immense  evils  in  modem  society ;  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  Protestantism,  has  been  made  not  by  it,  but  in  spite  of  it.''  I  have 
only  consulted  history,  and  I  have  taken  extreme  care  not  to  pervert  it;  I  have 
borne  in  mind  this  passage  of  holy  writ :  ''  Has  God,  then,  need  of  thy  false- 
hood V*  The  documtots  to  which  I  refer  are  there ;  Uiey  are  to  be  found  in  all 
librariesy  ready  to  answer;  read  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
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I  am  not  awaroi  in  the  mnltttoda  of  opettions  whidi  hmre  pwenled  tlMB- 
idTes  to  me,  and  which  it  haa  been  indiapenaable  lor  me  to  <»y*«!iiM>^  that  I 
have  resolved  any  in  a  manner  not  in  oonfonnity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  rdi* 
gion  which  I  was  desirons  of  defending.    I  am  not  aware  that^  in  any  pasaae 


slightest  hii^t  on  its  part,  purifymgy  eorreoting,  and  modiMng  irfiat  had  hem 
pointed  oat  as  worthy  cf  pnrinoationi  oorreotioni  or  moufieation.  Notwith> 
standing  that,  I  submit  my  whole  work  to  the  jndgment  of  the  Catiwlifl^ 
ApostoUo,  and  Soman  Ohnroh ;  as  soon  as  the  Soreieign  Ptatiff,  the  Yior 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  prononnoe  sentenoe  against  aaj  one  of  ay 
opinions,  I  will  hasten  to  dedaroi  that  I  oonsider  that  bpfaiioa  enoneoos,  mL 
eease  to  profess  it. 


NOTES 


the  Duke  of  Saxony,  And  wu  redneed  to  raoh 

Nora  1,  p.  S6.  misery,  that  he  waa  compelled  to  carry  wood, 

and  do  other  Bimilar  things,  to  gain  his  lireli- 

Thm  Hutory  of  tke  Variationt  is  one  of  those  hood.    In  his  many  disputes  with  the  Zwing- 

works  which  exhaost  their  sabject,  and  which  lians,  Luther  did  not  belie  his  character ;  he 

do  not  admit  of  reply  or  addition.     If  this  im-  ©ailed  them  damned,  fooU,  bUupkemert,    As 

mortal  ekef-d'ceuvre  be  read  with  attention,  the  }^^  lavished  such  epithets  on  his  dissenting 

eaose  of  Protestantism,  with  respect  to  faith,  is  companions,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  he 

forerer  decided :  there  is  no  middle  way  left  called  the  doctors  of  Lonrain  betutt,  oig*.  Pa- 

l)etwe€n  Catholicity  and  infidelity.     Gibbon  gatu,  Ejneureant,  AtkeuU ;  and  that  he  makes 

lead  it  in  his  youth,  and  he  became  a  Catholic,  h^q  of  other  expressions  which  decency  will 

abandoning  the  Protestant  religion  in  which  Qot  allow  us  to  cite ;  and  that,  launching  forth 

he  had  been  brought  up.    When,  at  a  later  against  the  Pope,  he  says,  "He  it  a  mad  loolf, 

Criod,  he  left  the  Catholic  Church,  he  did  not  agaiutt  whom  every  one  ought  to  take  arme,  with- 
come  a  Protestant,  but  an  unbeUerer.  My  out  waiting  even  for  the  order  of  the  magietratee  ; 
readers  wiU  perhaps  like  to  learn  from  the  inthiematUrthereeanhenoroomUfi/orrepmt- 
mouth  of  this  famous  writer  what  he  thought  ^,^^  ^j^^f  y^r  not  having  been  abU  to  buru 
of  the  work  of  Bossuet,  and  the  effect  which  ^^  noord  in  hie  breast ;"  adding,  "  that  aU 
was  produced  on  him  by  its  perusal  These  those  who  foUowed  the  Pope  ought  to  be  pur- 
are  his  words:  " In  the  Hietorif  of  the  Vana-  ^ed  like  bandit-chiefs,  were  they  kings  or 
tiohe,  an  attack  equally  yigorous  and  weU-  emperors."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
directed,"  says  he,  "Bossuet  shows,  by  a  happy  ^hich  animated  Luther.  And  let  it  not  be 
mixture  of  reasoning  and  narration,  the  errors,  imagined  that  this  intolerance  was  confined  to 
misUkes,  uncertainties,  and  contradictions  of  ]||q|.  ^  extended  to  all  the  party  of  the  inno- 
onr  first  reformers,  whose  variations,  as  he  gators,  and  its  effecto  were  crueUy  felt.  We 
learnedly  maintains,  bear  the  marks  of  error ;  ^^^^  ^j^  unexceptionable  witness  of  this  truth 
whiU  the  uninterrupted  unity  of  (Ae  ^Oathoj*f  in  lielancthoo,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Luther, 
Church  ie  a  eign  and  teettmonv  of  xnfaUtble  „,j  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
^h.  I  read,  approved,  and  believed."  (Gib-  Protestantism  has  had.  « I  find  myself  under 
bon'a  Memoir:)  g^oh  oppression,"  wrote  Melancthon  to   his 

friend  Camerarius,  "  that  I  seem  to  be  in  the 

NoTB  2,  p.  27.  cave  of  the  Cyclops;  it  is  almost  impossible 

_,.           ....                 ^T^ux  for  me  to  explain  to  you  my  troubles:  and 

It  has  been  wished  to  represent  Luther  to  us  moment  I  feel  myself  tempted  to  take 

as  a  man  of  lofty  ideas,  of  noble  and  generous  ^y^^»     ^^hese  are,"  he  says,  in  another 

feelings,  and  as  a  defender  of  the  nghts  of  Uie  :^^    « ignorant  men,  who  know  neither  piety 

humanrace.    Yet  he  himself  has  left  us  m  his  nor  discipline;  behold  what  they  are  who  com- 

wnUngs  the  most  striking  testimony  of  the  ^^^  ^^          ,^  understand  that  I  am  like 

nolenco  of  his  character,  of  his  disg^Ung  j^^^j  ^^  ^.  ^ons'  den."    How,  then,  can  it 

radeness,  and  his  savage  mtolerance.    Hen^  ^  maintained  that  such  an  enterprise  was 

VIIL,  king  of  England,  undertook  to  nfute  ^^^  y^    ^      ^^^„  idea,  and  thkt  it  was 

the  book  of  Luther  cjdledi)eC^/,<mla<j.^a6y-  ^     attempted  to  free  the  human  mind? 

lonwa;  and  behold  the  Utter,  irritated  by  such  jj^^  intolerance  of  Calvin,  sufficientiy  shown 

boldness,  writes  to  the  king,  and  calls  him  .     ^^  ,.     j^  ^^  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 

eacrUtgtoue,  fMd,  eeneeUee,  the   fTo^^ofall  nianifested  in  his  works  at  every  page,  by  the 

i^i«"*'<,^'«*'"-^^^"®^*?f°*?*^^^*?®'  manner  in  which  he  treaU  his  adversaries, 

paid  but  httle  regard  to  royalty ;  he  did  the  jj^.^j^            ^.^^^    drunkards,  fooU,  mad- 

•Mie  with  respect  to  bterary  ment.     Erasmus,  „^  furies,  beoHs,  buUs,  yigs,  asses,  dogs,  ma^ 

Who  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  of  his  ^^  ^^,  ^j>  g^^    Such  ie  the  polite  terms 

age,  or  who  at  feast  surpassed  aU  others  in  the  ^j^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  writings  of  the  famous 

variety  of  his  knowledge,  m^e  refinement  and  ^former.     And  how  many  wretched  tilings 

Mat  of  his  mind,  was  not  better  tteated  by  tiie  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  I  ^^^  „1^  ^  I  jfd 

fanow  innovator,  m  spite  of  dlAe  indulgence  not  fear  to  disgust  my  readers ! 

for  which  the  latter  was  indebted  to  him.    As  o         ^ 

soon  as  Luther  saw  that  Brasmus  did  not  think  Noia  3.  n.  37. 

proper  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new  sect,  he  at-  ^  P*      • 

tacked  him  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  The  Diet  of  Spires  had  made  a  decree  eon- 

lattor  complained  of  it,  saying,  "  that  in  his  coming  the  change  of  religion  and  worship ; 

old  age  he  w€u  compelled  to  contend  against  a  fourtoen  towns  of  the  empire  reftised  to  submit 

savage  beast,  a  furious  wild  boar"    Luther  to  it,  and  presented  a  Protest;  hence  men  be- 

did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  words;   he  gan  to  ciJl  the  dissenters  Protestants,     As 

proceeded  to  acts.    It  was  at  his  instigation  tiiis  name  is  a  condemnation  of  the  separated 

that  Oarlostad  was  exiled  from  the  states  of  ohorohes,  they  have  several  times  attempted 
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to  aasame  othen,  bat  always  in  rain ;  th6 
names  which  they  took  were  false,  and  false 
names  do  not  last  What  was  their  meaning 
when  they  called  themseWes  EvangdioaUf 
That  they  adhered  to  the  Gospel  alone  f  In 
that  case  they  ought  rather  to  call  themselves 
Biblical*;  for  it  was  not  to  the  Gospel  that 
they  professed  to  adhere,  but  to  the  BihU. 
They  are  also  sometimes  called  Rtformev; 
and  many  people  haye  been  accustomed  to  call 
Proteatantiamj  reformation  ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
pronounce  this  word,  to  feel  how  inappropriate 
it  is ;  religiout  revolution  would  be  mueh  more 
proper. 

NoTB  4,  p.  27. 

Count  de  Maistre,  in  his  work  Du  Pape,  has 
dereloped  this  question  of  names  in  an  inimi- 
table manner.  Among  his  numerous  obsenra- 
tions,  there  is  one  very  just  one :  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  alone  has  a  positive  and 
proper  name,  which  she  gives  to  herself,  and 
which  is  given  to  her  by  the  whole  world.  The 
separated  Churches  have  invented  many,  but 
without  the  power  of  appropriating  them. — 
''Each  one  was  ft«e  to  take  what  nuue  he 
pleased,"  says  M.  de  Maistre  ,*  **  Lai«,  in  person, 
might  be  able  to  write  upon  her  door,  Hotel 
iTArtentite.  The  great  point  is,  to  compel 
others  to  give  us  a  piurticular  name,  which  is 
not  so  eaiiy  as  to  take  it  of  our  own  authority." 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Count  de  Maistre  was  the  inventor  of  this 
argument ;  a  long  time  before  him  8t  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustin  had  used  it  *'  If  you,"  says 
8t  Jerome,  "hear  them  called  Maroionites, 
Valentinians,  Montanists,  know  that  they  are 
not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  synagogue 
of  Antichrist — Si  audieris  nuncupari  Marci- 
onitas,  Valentinianos,  Montanenses,  scito,  non 
Eccleaiam  Christi,  sed  Antichristi  esse  syna« 
gogam."  (Hieron.  \ih.  Adver»v»  Luei/erianoe.) 
**  I  am  retained  in  the  Church,"  says  St  Au- 
gustin, **  by  her  very  name  of  Catholic ;  for  it 
was  not  without  a  cause  that  she  alone,  amid 
00  many  heresies,  obtained  that  name.  All  the 
heretics  desire  to  be  called  Catholics ;  yet  if  a 
stranger  asks  them  which  is  the  church  of  the 
Catholics,  none  of  them  venture  to  point  out 
their  church  or  house. — Tenet  me  in  Eoclesia 
ipsum  Catholicse  nomen,  quod  non  sine  causa 
inter  tam  multas  hasreses,  sic  ipsa  sola  obtinu- 
it,  at  cum  omnes  hscretici  se  Catholicos  dici 
velint,  quserenti  tamen  peregrine  alicui,  ubi  ad 
Catholicam  conveniatur,  nuUus  hsBreticorum, 
vel  basilicam  suam  vel  domum  audeat  osten- 
dere."  (St  Augustin.)  What  St  Augustin 
observed  of  his  time  is  again  realised  with 
respect  to  the  Protestants.  I  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
tries where  different  communions  exist  An 
iilustrious  Spaniard  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Germany,  tells 
us,  "  They  all  wish  to  be  called  Catholic  and 
Apostolical ;  but  notwithstanding  this  preten- 
sion, they  are  called  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists. 
— Singuli  volunt  Catholici  et  Apostolici,  sed 
Tolunt  et  ab  aliis  non  hoc  pnetenso  illis  no- 
mine, sed  Luterani  potius  aut  Calviniani  nomi- 
nantur."  (Caramuel.)  "I  have  dwelt  in  the 
towns  of  heretics,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
**  and  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  heard  with 
my  ean  a  thing  on  which  the  heterodox  should 


fesfoiil  pr0aeker,  tntd  •  /<np  ortsis,  wk^  imin 
to  know  more  of  the  tkimg  than  is  ntttwurm,  efl 
the  crowd  of  htreUee  gave  the  iraaie  of  ftliflliai 
to  Ifte  J^oaMMis. — ^Habitavi  in  lusretieorui  ciri- 
tatibni;  et  hoc  propriis  oonlic  ridi,  propifii 
andivi  aoribos,  quod  deberet  ab  hstaroteii 
ponderari,  prater  praedieantam,  et  pmueuhe  fn 
pint  eapiuHt  quam  oportoi  oapere,  totmm  kmili 
corum  vtdffue  Oatkolieoe  voeai  Momanot."  Sack 
is  the  force  of  truth.  The  ideologists  kasv 
well  that  these  phenomena  hare  dieep  eaaseif 
and  that  these  argnmentc  v  WMnethug  mtn 
than  subtiltiei. 


Non  6»  p.  88. 

So  mneh  has  been  said  of  whaa^a,  the  ts- 
flnence  which  they  maj  hare  had  on  tki 
disasters  which  the  Church  suffered  daring  tki 
last  centuries  has  been  so  mnoh  exaggerate^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  mneh  estfe  has  beea 
taken,  by  hypocritical  praiae,  to  exalt  the  pori^ 
of  manners  and  strictness  of  discipline  in  tht 
primitive  Church,  that  tome  people  have  st 
last  imagined  a  line  of  division  between  aaeiait 
and  modem  times.  These  penona  see  in  tke 
early  times  only  truth  and  sanotity;  they 
attribute  to  the  others  only  comiption  and 
falsehood;  as  if,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  all  the  faithAd  were  angels — as  if  tbt 
Church,  at  all  times,  had  not  errors  to  eoireet 
and  passions  to  control.  With  history  in  oar 
hands,  it  would  be  easy  to  rednee  these  exag- 
gerated ideas  to  their  jnst  value,  to  whiek 
Erasmus  himself,  certunly  little  disposed  to 
exculpate  his  contemporaries,  does  justice.  He 
clearly  shows  ns,  in  a  paiallel  between  hii 
own  times  and  those  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  how  puerile  and  ill-founded  was  the 
desire,  then  so  widely  diffused,  of  exalting 
antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  present  time. 
We  find  a  fragment  of  this  parallel  in  the 
works  of  Marchetti,  among  his  observations 
on  Fleury's  history. 

It  would  not  be  less  carious  to  pass  in  review 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Church  to  check 
all  kinds  of  abuses.  The  collections  of  coandlf 
would  fUmish  us  with  so  many  materials  there- 
upon, that  many  volumes  would  not  suifiee  to 
make  them  kBowB ;  or  rather,  these  eoUeetioni 
themselves,  with  alarming  bulk,  fW>m  one  end 
to  the  other,  are  nothing  but  an  evident  proof 
of  these  two  truths :  1st,  that  there  have  been 
at  all  times  many  abuses  to  be  corrected,  an 
effect,  in  some  measure  necessary,  of  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  human  nature ;  2dly, 
that  at  all  periods  the  Church  has  labored  to 
correct  these  abuses,  so  that  it  may  be  affinned 
without  hesitation,  that  you  cannot  point  out 
one  without  immediately  finding  a  canonical 
regulation  by  its  side  to  check  or  punish  it 
These  observations  clearly  show  that  Protest- 
antism was  not  caused  by  abuses,  but  that  it 
was  a  great  calamity,  as  it  were,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  fickleness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  condition  in  which  society  was 
placed.  In  the  same  sense  Jesus  Christ  has 
said,  that  it  tea*  neceeeary  tktU  there  ehoHld  be 
Mcandal;  not  that  any  one  in  particular  is 
forced  to  give  it,  but  because  such  is  the  eor- 
ruption  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  iiatanl 
course  of  things  most  neoeasarily  bring  ik 


Hofs  6^  p.  41. 

This  eoneert  and  xudty,  which  are  fonnd  in 
CSatholieitj,  are  things  which  ought  to  fill  every 
sensible  man  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment, whatever  his  religions  ideas  maj  be. 
If  we  do  not  suppose  that  tht  finger  of  Ood  it 
here^  how  can  we  explain  or  nnderstand  the 
«ontinaance  of  the  centre  of  unity  in  the  see 
of  Rome  ?  So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
eopremacy  of  the  Pope,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  add  any  thing  new ;  but  perhaps  our  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  passage  of  Bt 
Francis  de  Sales,  where  the  various  remarkable 
titles  given  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  to  bis 
see,  by  the  Church  in  ancient  times,  are  col- 
lected. This  work  of  the  holy  Bishop  is  worthy 
of  being  introduced,  not  only  because  it  in- 
terests the  curiosity,  but  also  because  it  fur- 
nishes matter  for  grave  reflection,  which  we 
leave  to  the  reader. 

TITLES  Of  THB  POPB. 

Most  Holy  Bishop  of  the  Ostholle  Church— Council 

of  SoiMons,  of  800  BUbops. 
Most  Holy  and  Bl«««d  Patriarch  —  lUd.,  t  viL, 

CbandL 
Most  BiMMd  Lord— St  Augustine,  Ep.  0$. 
Universal  Pstriareh—St.  Leo.  P^  Ep.  82. 
Ohief  of  the  Church  in  the  World— Innoc  sd  P.  P. 

Coodl.  Milevit. 
Tlie  Bishop  elerated  to  the  Apostolic  nminenro    flt 

Cyprian,  Kp.  3,  12. 
Father  of'  ITathera— Council  of  Chsloedon,  Bets.  iiL 
Bpverelini  Pontiir  of  Bishops— Id.,  in  prasil 
Bovereign  Priest — Oonnoil  of  Chaleedoa,  Sees.  xvL 
Prince  of  Priests— Stephen,  Bishop  of  CsHhage. 
Prefect  of  the  House  <^  Qod  and  Guardian  of  the 

Lord's  Vineyard— Council  of  Carthage,  Ep.  to 

Damasns. 
Tiear  of  Jeens  Chrtot  Conflrmer  of  the  Faith  of 

Christians — St.  Jerome,  prsst  in  Bvang.  ad  Da- 

masum. 
EOgh-Friest  — Talentlnian,  and  all  antiquity  with 

him. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff—  Coundl  of  Cbaloedon,  in 

Kpist.  ad  Theodos.  Imper. 
The  Prince  of  Bishops— Ibid. 
The  Heir  of  the  Apostles— St.  Bem^  lib.  de  Oonsid. 
Abraham  by  the  Patriarchate— St.  Ambroses  in  I 

Tim  iiL 
Melcbisedech  by  ordination— Council  of  Chalcedon, 

Epist.  ad  Leonem. 
Mofen  by  authoritv— St  Bernard,  Epist  190. 
Samuel  by  Jurisdiction— Id.  ib.,  et  in  lib.  de  Con- 
sider. « 
Peter  by  power— Ibid. 
Christ  or  unctioQ— Ibid. 
The  Shepheid  of  the  Fold  of  Jesus  Christ— Id.  lib. 

iL  de  Consider. 
Key-Bearer  of  the  House  of  Ood— Id.  Ibid.  e.  viU. 
Th**  Shepherd  of  all  Shepherds— Ibid. 
The  Pontiff  called  to  the  plentitude  of  power— Ibid. 
Bt  Peter  was  the  Mouth  of  Jesus  Christ— St  Chry- 

sost  Horn,  ii.,  In  Div.  8erm. 
The  Mouth  and  Head  of  the  AposUeship— Orig., 

Hom.  It.  in  Bfatth. 
The  Cathedra  and  Principal  Church— St  Cypri  ^• 

Iv.  ad  ComeL 
Tlw  Source  of  Sacerdotal  Unity- Id.,  Epist  ill.  2. 
The  Bond  of  Unity— Id.  ibid.  iv.  2. 
The  Chardk  where  resides  the  dilef  power   (volaUior 

principaiUaMy-l±  ibUL  IiL  8. 
The  Oiurcn  the  Root  and  Mother  of  all  the  others— 

8t  Anadet  Papa,  Epist  ad  omnes  Epise.  et 

Videles. 
The  See  on  which  our  Lord  has  buOt  the  Universal 

Church— St  Damasus,  Epist  ad  Univ.  Episoop. 
Hie  Cardinal  Point  and  Head  of  all  the  Churches— 

St  MarcellinttB,  R.  Epist  ad  Episc.  Antioch. 
Tba  Reftage  oi    Bishops— Cone.    Alex.,   Epist    ad 

Falic.  P. 
The  Supreme  AposloUe  See— St  Athaaaslus. 
IkaPreaidiaf  Churoh— Bmpscar  Jusda.,  Inllb^viiL, 

OQd.dsftifls.TMnlt. 


Bee  wMeh  CMinot  be  Judged  by  any 

othm^-St.  Leo,  in  Mat  8S.  Apost 
The  Church  set  orer  and  preferred  to  all  the  others 

—Victor  d*UUq.,  in  Ub.  de  Perfect 
The  first  of  all  the  Sees    St  Prosper,  in  lib.  de  In- 

grat 
The  ApostoUe    Fountain— St  Ignatius,  Epist  ad 

Bom.  In  Subscript 
The  most  seeure  Citadel  oi  all  Gather  Communion 

—Coundl  of  Rome  under  St  CMaslus. 

NoTX  7,  p.  45. 

I  bave  said  that  the  most  distingniBhed  Pro- 
testants have  felt  the  void  which  is  found  in 
all  seots  separated  flrom  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  am  about  to  give  proofs  of  this  assertion, 
which  perhaps  some  persons  may  consider  ha- 
sardous.  Luther,  writing  to  Zwinglius,  said, 
"  If  the  world  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  will  be 
again  necessary,  on  account  of  the  different 
interpretations  which  are  now  given  to  the 
S<»iptures,  to  receive  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
and  take  refuge  in  them,  in  order  to  preserve 
Uie  unity  of  the  fiaith. — Si  diutius  steterit 
mundus,  iterum  erit  neoessarium,  propter  di- 
versas  Scripturss  interpretationes  quas  nunc 
sunt,  ad  oonservandam  ftdei  nnitatem,  nt  con- 
ciliomm  deoreta  recipiamus,  atque  ad  ea  oon- 
fugiamus." 

Melancthon,  deploring  the  fatal  results  of 
the  want  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  said,  "  There 
will  result  from  it  a  liberty  useless  to  the 
world ;"  and  in  another  place  he  utters  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  There  are  required  in  the 
Church  inspectors,  to  maintain  order,  to  ob- 
serve attentively  Uiose  who  are  called  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry,  to  watch  over  the  doc- 
trine of  priests,  and  pronounce  ecclesiastical 
judgments ;  so  that  if  bishops  did  not  exist, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them.  The 
mofMircAy  of  the  Pope  wouid  be  of  great  utilUjf 
to  preserve  among  tMck  varunu  nations  uniform- 
ity of  doctrine," 

Let  us  hear  Calvin:  "God  has  placed  the 
seat  of  his  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  has  placed  there  only  one  Pontiff,  whom 
all  may  regard,  the  better  to  preserve  unity. — 
Cnltus  sui  sedem  in  medio  teme  collocavit,  illi 
unum  Antisticem  prsfecit,  quern  omnes  respi- 
cerenty  quo  melius  in  united  continerentnr.'' — 
(Calvin,  IneL  6,  3  11.) 

"  I  have  also, '  says  Beta,  "  been  long  and 
greatly  tormented  by  the  same  thoughts  which 
you  describe  to  me.  I  see  our  people  wander 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
after  having  been  raised  up,  fall  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  What 
they  think  of  religion  to-day  you  may  know ; 
what  they  will  think  of  it  to-morrow  you  can- 
not affirm.  On  what  point  of  religion  are  the 
Churchee  which  have  aeclar»i  war  againtt  the 
Pope  agreed  t  Examine  eUi,  from  beginning  to 
endf  you  will  hardly  find  one  thing  affirmed  by 
the  one  which  the  other  doet  not  directly  cry  oiU 
againtt  a*  impiety, — Exercuemnt  me  din  et 
multam  illsB  ipsas  quas  describis  cogitationes. 
Video  nostros  palantes  omni  doctrinss  vento, 
et  in  altum  sublatos,  modo  ad  banc,  modo  ad 
illam  partem  deferri.  Horum,  quae  sit  hodie 
de  religione  sententia  scire  fortasse  possis ;  sed 
qusB  eras  de  eadem  Aitura  sit  opinio,  neque  ta 
oerto  affirmare  queas.  In  quo  tandem  reli- 
gionis  eapite  congrunnt  inter  se  Ecdesim,  qum 
Romano  Pontiflci  bellom  indizemntf  A  oa- 
pite  ad  oaleem  si  pereoms  omnia,  nihil  phipe- 
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modnm  reperiu  ab  nno  »f&nnari,  qood  alter 
gtatim  non  impium  esse  olamitet"  (Th.  Bei. 
JEput,  ad  Andream  Dudtt.) 

Grotius,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Protest- 
ants, also  felt  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  separated  sects  repose.     Many 

?eople  have  believed  that  he  died  a  Catholic, 
'he  Protestants  accused  him  of  having  the 
intention  of  embracing  the  Roman  faith ;  and 
the  Catholics,  who  had  relations  with  him  at 
Paris,  thought  the  same  thing.  It  is  said  that 
the  celebrated  Petau,  the  friend  of  Grotius,  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  said  mass  fbr  him ;  an 
anecdote  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  guaran- 
tee. It  is  certain  that  Grotius,  in  his  work 
entitled  De  Antichritto,  does  not  think,  with 
other  Protestants,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  his  work  entitled  Votum 
pro  Pace  Ecelenctf  he  says,  without  circumlo- 
cution, *'that  without  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
putes;" and  he  alleges  the  example  of  the 
Protestants :  ''  as  it  happens,"  says  he,  "among 
the  Protestants."  It  is  certain  that,  in  his 
posthumous  work,  Bivetiani  Apologetici  J){9- 
ewio,  he  openly  lays  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Catholicity,  namely,  that  ''  the 
dogmas  of  faith  should  be  decided  by  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  holy  Scriptures  only." 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Protestant 
Papin,  which  made  so  much  noise,  is  another 
proof  of  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  show. 
Papin  reflected  on  the  Aindamental  principle 
of  Protestantism,  and  on  the  contradiction 
which  exists  between  this  principle  and  the 
intolerance  of  Protestants,  who,  relying  only 
on  private  judgment,  yet  have  recourse  to 
authority  for  self-preservation.  He  reasoned 
as  follows  :  ^'  If  the  principle  of  authority, 
which  thoy  attempt  to  adopt,  is  innocent  and 
legitimate,  it  condcmnH  their  origin,  wherein 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  but  if  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate judgincnt,  which  they  embraced  in  the 
beginning,  was  right  and  just,  this  is  enough 
to  condemn  the  principle  of  authority  invented 
by  them  for  the  purpo.«<e  of  avoiding  its  ex- 
cesses :  for  this  principle  opens  and  smooths 
the  way  to  the  greatest  disorders  of  impiety." 
Puffendorf,  who  will  certainly  not  be  accused 
of  coldness  when  attacking  Catholicity,  could 
not  help  paying  his  tribute  also  to  the  truth, 
when,  in  a  confession  for  which  all  Catholics 
ought  to  thank  him,  he  says,  '*  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  has  sowed 
endless  germs  of  discord  in  the  world :  as 
there  is  no  longer  any  sovereign  authority  to 
terminate  the  disputes  which  arise  on  all  sides, 
we  have  seen  the  Protestants  split  among  them- 
selve.s,  and  tear  their  bowels  with  their  own 
hands."  (Puffendorf,  de  Monarch.  Pont.  Ro- 
man.) 

Leibnitz,  that  great  man,  who,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Fontenelle,  advanced  all 
sciences,  also  acknowledged  the  weakness  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  organizing  power  which 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  know 
that,  far  from  participating  in  the  anger  of 
Protestants  against  the  Pope,  he  regarded  the 
religious  supremacy  of  Rome  with  the  most 
lively  sympathy.  Ue  openly  avows  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Catholic  over  the  Protestant  miA- 


rioni;  the  religions  enmipnitHii  Iktaich^ 
the  objects  of  so  mnoli  ayenioii  to  to  mmj 
people,  were  to  him  highly  respectable.  Tknt 
antioipations  with  respoet  to  the  religiou  ideii 
of  this  great  man  hare  been  more  asd  man 
confirmed  by  one  of  bis  poethnmons  vorta^ 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1811 
The  Expotition  of  the  Doctrinm  of  LeSbmiM  m 
Eeligion,  followed  by  Tkottgktm  mxtraeied  frm 
the  writing*  of  the  same  Antkor,  hjf  M»  Emmjff 
formerly  General  Stipericr  qf  Sl  StUfiet,  em- 
tains  the  posthumous  work  of  LeibniU,  whwe- 
of  the  title,  in  the  i>riginal  maavsoipl,  ii, 
Theological  Sgetem,  The  conajneneement  ti 
this  work,  remarkable  for  its  serioosness  sad 
simplicity,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  grmt 
soul  of  this  distinguished  thinker.  It  is  this : 
"After  having  long  and  profoandlj  stadisd 
religious  controversies,  after  haying  implored 
the  divine  assistance,  and  laid  aside,  as  2kr  si 
it  is  possible  for  man,  all  spirit  of  party,  I 
have  considered  myself  as  a  neophyte  come 
ftrom  the  new  world,  and  one  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  an  opinion;  behold,  therefore,  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  what 
appeared  to  me,  out  of  all  that  I  hiave  exam- 
ined, worthy  to  be  received  by  all  nnprc(jndioed 
men,  as  what  is  most  conformable  to  the  holy 
Scriptnres  and  respectable  antiquity;  I  will 
even  say,  to  right  reason  and  the  most  certain 
historical  facts." 

Leibnits  afterwards  lays  down  the  ezistenee 
of  God,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
other  dogmas  of  Christianity ;  he.  adopts  with 
candor,  and  defends  with  much  learning,  Uis 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  tradition, 
the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
respect  paid  to  relics  and  holy  images,  the 
Church  hierarchy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  He  adds,  "In  all  cases  which  do  not 
admit  the  delay  of  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral Council,  or  which  do  not  deserve  to  be 
considered  therein,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  first  of  the  Bishops,  or  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  has  the  same  power  as  the  whole 
Church." 

NoTK  8,  p.  49. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  what  we 
have   said  with  respect  to  the  emptiness  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  weakness  of  our 
intellect,  has  been  said  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessity  of  a  rule  in  matters  of 
faith   more   sensibly   felt.     It  is   not  so.     It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  insert  here  a  long  list 
of  texts,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  modem  timesi, 
who  have  insisted  upon  this  very  point.     I  will 
only  quote  hero  an  excellent  passage  from  an 
illustrious  Spaniard,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Louis  Vives.     "Jam 
mens  tjUtfa,  tuprema  animi  et  eelHunma  pare, 
videbit  quantopere  ffit  turn  natura  eua  tarda  ae 
pr(tpcdita,  turn  tenehrit  peccati  cteoa,  ct  a  doe- 
trina,  m»ii,  ac  aolertia  imperita  et  rudie,  vt  ne 
ea  quidem  quae  videt,  qua:que  manibue  contrectat, 
cujutnodi  tintj  aut  quidjiant  (uaequatur,  nedum 
ut  in  abdito  iila  natures  arcana  poeeit penetrare  ; 
tapienterque  ab  Aristotele  ilia  est  potita  eenten^ 
tia  :  Mentcm  no»tram  ad  manifettittima  natura 
non  aliter  habere  «e,  quam  noctucs  oculum  ad 
lumen  eolit,    £a  omnia».  qnss  universnm  homi- 
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nihiL'  ILadoTis.  VWti,  it  Omi^rdia  n  . 
eardia,  lib.  It.  d.  ilL)  So  thongbt  thU  gnU 
msn,  vbo,  to  tuI  erudition  in  ■•fnd  iiad  pro- 
Cuie  thiiga,  udded  profoond  mediuijon  on  Ui« 
bamu  intellect  iuwif ;  who  followed  th«  pro- 

■nd  BDdntook  U>  regeneTsts  Uum,  u  bis  wiit- 
iagi  proTb  I  regret  thM  I  oioaot  cop;  hLs 
wanl«  tt  Ingth,  u  well  tfaoM  in  the  pUHge 
which  I  hare  jont  oltad,  M  tfao*e  of  liig  im- 
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ir  own  ilnngth,  tlwM  men  pimned  tanlk 
o  the  ahyu ;  there,  to  tue  the  eipreulas 
illuBtrioui  eoDl«inporarj  poet,  the  tortk 
minipiithtd  i»  titir  kandt;  lost  in  ka 
■B  Ubjrinth,  th*T  were  then  ■budoned 
mere;  of  tlieit  fanciofuid  laapirMioni; 
a  Seirt  it  WM  thoB  th^  realit;  gave  plaee  to  the  baia- 
litul  dieuu  of  their  gemna. 
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plain  tl 

bat  T 

have  told  .on.,  tmtb.  u 

weakn 
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onrminda,  and  fear  leRthii 
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e  the 

progreii  of  knowledge  b;  c 

gitafl 
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I  will  remind  him  that  the  b 
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ing  the  progreiB  of  onr  mindi  it. 
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San  10,  p.  M. 

Nothing  la  better  for  acderctanding  and  ex- 
plaining the  innate  weakneas  of  the  bnmaB 
mind,  than  to  Barrej  the  hiitor;  of  hereiiei  i 
a  history  which  we  owe  to  the  Charob,  to  the 
extreme  care  which  the  bu  taken  (o  define  ia.i 
claaaify  errora.  Fnim  Simon  Magna,  who  called 
himielf  the  leglelalor  of  the  Jews,  the  reno- 
TBtor  of  the  world,  and  the  paraclete,  while 
pajing  a  worihip  of  latria  to  hia  mistrea 
Helena,  ander  the  name  of  Minerra,  down  to 
Hcrmuin,  preaching  (he  mHBacre  of  all  the 
pHeit*  and  all  the  maglatrKtea  of  (be  world, 
and  affirming  that  he  wai  the  real  aon  of  Ood; 
a  raat  picture,  Tery  nnpleaaanC  tn  behold,  I 


«oir  to 


with  which  it 


anggeat* 


erederent  perrediaae." 

Hon  0,  p.  US. 
Deoae  alonda  anrroDnd  the  intellect  ai  aoon 
u  it  approaehea  the  firat  prineiplei  of  the 
■eieneea.  I  have  laid  that  even  the  mathe. 
maliea,  the  cleameai  and  eertaiiit;  of  which 
have  beeome  proverbial,  are  not  eiempted  from 
this  Dniverul  mie.  The  inBnllegimal  calcula- 
UoD,  which,  in  the  preient  alate  of  acience, 
may  be  lald  to  plaj  the  leading  part,  never- 
theleu  depends  on  a  few  ideal  which,  up  to 
Ihij  time,  bave  not  been  well  explained  by  an; 

iriah  (o  Uirow  any  doubt  on  the  certainty  of 
thia  calanlation :  I  only  wiah  to  ahow,  that,  IT 
it  were  attempted  lo  examine  the  ideaa  which 

tribnnal  of  metaphyaioal  pbiloaaphy,  the  eon- 
•aquence  wonld  be,  that  ahadei  would  be  caat 
apon  their  oertainty.  Without  going  farther 
than  the  elementary  part  of  seieaee,  we  might 

eontinned  metaphyeical  and  ideological  snaly- 
(ia  without  iqjnry  :  ■  thing  which  it  would  be 
very  eaay  to  prove  by  example,  if  the  nature 
of  thia  work  aitowed  it.  We  may  recommend 
to  the  reader  an  thia  aubject,  the  valuable 
letter  addreeeed  by  (he  Rpaaieh  Jeanit,  Exim- 
■nn,  a  dietingnlahed  pbiloaopher  and  mathe- 
maUcion,  to  hia  Mend,  Juan  Andrea ;  he  will 
(here  Snd  aome  appropriate  obaervatiom  made 
'bj  a  man  who  eertainly  will  not  be  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  incompetanoy.  It  ia  in  Latin, 
and  ia  called  Epittnia  ad  ciariitimum  vintm 

Aa  to  the  other  aoiencea,  it  \t  not  neceaaary 
to  aay  much  to  prove  that  (heir  Srat  prineiplea 
ace  rarronnded  with  darknesi ;  and  it  may  be  re 
■aid  that  the  brilliant  reveriaa  of  the  moat  rt 
lUiutrioaa  men  have  had  no  other  aoorce  than  '  ed 
tUl  Ttrj  obaenrlty-  Led  away  bj  tlie  filing  ,  di 
6*  SlS 


tal  character  of  the  human  mind;  there  it  li 
ley  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Catholicity,  in  al- 
impting,  in  certain  ca«ea,  to  snbjeet  thi*  in- 


iy  pereona  find  diffionlty  in  pemadlng 

Ives  that  illuaion  and  fanatiaism  are,  u 
I,  in  their  proper  element  among  Pro- 
a,  behold  the  irreaistible  teatimonr  of 
n  aid  of  our  auerlion.  Thia  aubjeot 
ttimiih  Urge  volumes;  but  I  mnat  be 
:  with  a  rapid  glance.  I  begin  with 
.  Ia  it  nossible  to  earrv  raving  further 
tnght  by  (he 


t,  and  1 


foun 
a  authority  J    Yet  th 


of  Proteatantiim, 


with   BaU 


woAt 


Whether  the  apparition  was  real,  or  produced 
by  the  dreama  of  a  night  agitated  by  fever.  It 
ia  impoaaible  to  carry  ranaticiani  further  than 
to  boast  of  baring  had  such  amaster.  Luther 
tells  ns  himself  that  he  had  many  colloquies 
with  (he  devil ;  bat  what  ia  above  all  worthy 
of  attention   is,  the   vision   In  which,  as   he 


his 

him   lo  proscribe 

.riva 

lemas«<<.     He  gives  u. 

a  lively  daterip- 

f  this  adventure.     He 

wakea  in  the  mid- 

die 

f  the  night;  Satan   appears   to   him.— 

Luth 

r  hi  aeiied  with  horro 

r;  he   sweats,  be 

trem 

lea;  hi,  heart  boata  in 

a  fearful  manner. 

Neve 

begins,  and  the 

de.U 

like  a  good   dlsputan 

I,  preaaaa  him  to 

hard 

at  ha  leaves  him 

witho 

ut  reply.      Lother  is  c 

onquered;  whioh 

unh 

not  to  astonish  ua,  ain 

e  he  tells  us  that 

s.  "  I  then  nnderalood,"  says  this  wreteh- 
>eing,"how  It  often  happens  that  people 
utiuir*ak^d»tt  It  i*  baoMM.tlu  darll 
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It  tble  to  kill  or  8iilR>eftte  man ;  and  withoat 
going  80  fkr  as  that,  when  he  diipiites  with 
them,  he  places  them  in  such  embarrasamenty 
tiiat  he  can  thas  occasion  their  death.  I  have 
often  experienced  this  myself."  This  passage 
ii  certainly  carious. 

The  phantom  which  appeared  to  Zwinglius, 
the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Switierland, 
affords  us  another  example  of  extravagance  no 
less  absurd.  This  heresiarch  wished  to  deny 
the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; he  pretended  that  what  exists  under 
the  consecrated  species  is  only  a  sign.  As  the 
anthority  of  the  sacred  text,  which  clearly  ex- 
presses the  contrary,  embarrassed  him,  behold, 
mddenly,  at  the  moment  when  he  imagined 
that  he  was  disputing  wiUi  the  secretary  of  the 
town,  a  white  or  black  phantom,  so  he  tells  us 
himself,  appeared  to  him,  and  showed  him  a 
means.  This  pleasant  anecdote  we  have  from 
Zwinglius  himself. 

Who  does  not  regret  to  see  such  a  man  as 
Melancthon  also  given  up  to  the  prejudices  and 
manias  of  the  most  ridiculous  superstition, 
stupidly  credulous  with  respect  to  dreams,  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  and  astrological  prog- 
nostics? Read  his  letters,  which  are  fiU^ 
with  such  pitiful  things.  At  the  time  when 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held,  Melancthon 
regarded  as  favourable  presages  for  the  new 

Kspol  an  inundation  of  Uie  Tiber,  the  birth  at 
>me  of  a  monstrous  mule  with  a  crane's  foot, 
and  that  of  a  calf  with  two  heads  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Augsburg,— events  which  to  him  were 
the  undoubted  announcements  of  a  change  in 
the  universe,  and  particularly  of  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  schism.  He 
himself  makes  the  horoscope  of  his  daughter, 
and  ho  trembles  for  her  because  Mars  presents 
an  alarming  aspect ;  he  is  not  tho  less  alarmed 
at  the  tail  of  a  comet  appearing  within  the 
limits  of  the  north.  The  astrologers  had  pre- 
dicted that  in  autumn  the  stars  would  be  more 
favorable  to  ecclesiastical  dittputes ;  this  prog- 
nostic sufficed  to  console  him  for  the  slowness 
of  the  conferences  of  Augsburg  on  the  subject 
of  religion  :  we  see,  moreover,  that  his  friends 
—that  is,  the  lea<lers  of  the  party — allowed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  powerful 
reasons.  As  if  he  had  not  troubles  enough, 
it  is  predicted  that  Melancthon  will  be  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Baltic;  he  avoids  sailing  on 
those  fatal  waters.  Certain  Franciscans  had 
prophesied  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was 
about  to  decline,  and  then  to  fall  for  ever ;  also 
that,  in  the  year  1600,  the  Turks  were  to  be- 
come masters  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  Melanc- 
thon boasts  of  having  the  original  prophecy  in 
his  possession ;  moreover,  the  earthquakes 
which  occur  confirm  him  in  his  belief. 

The  human  mind  had  but  just  set  itself  up 
as  the  only  judge  of  faith,  when  the  atrocities 
of  ihe  most  furious  fanaticism  already  inun- 
dated Germany  with  blood.  Mathias  Harlem, 
the  Anabaptist,  at  the  head  of  a  ferocious  troop, 
orders  the  churches  to  be  sacked,  the  sacred 
ornaments  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  all 
books,  except  the  Bible,  to  be  burnt,  as  impi- 
ous or  useless.  Established  at  Munster,  which 
he  calls  Mont  8ion,  he  causes  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  b«  brought  to  him,  and  places 
them  ia  aoommon  treasoiy,  and  muaes  deaeoas 


to  distribnte  them.  All  Ids  dlMi|ilM  an 
polled  to  oat  in  oommon,  to  Uto  in  parfest 
equality,  and  to  prepare  for  the  war  whieh  thsy 
would  have  to  undertake,  qmiuing  Mmmt  ^Voa, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  •Mtet  att  fAc  moImm  of 
the  earth  to  kio  power.  He  at  length  dUes  ia  s 
rash  attempt,  wherein,  like  anouer  Gideon, 
he  undertook  nothing  less  than  to  ezterminsle 
the  army  of  the  impious  with  a  handful  of 
men.  Mathias  immediately  found  an  heir  to 
his  fanaticism  in  Beoold,  perhaps  better  known 
under  the  name  of  John  of  Leyden.  This 
fanatio,  a  tailor  by  trade,  ran  naked  throngh 
the  streets  of  Monster,  orying  ont»  *'  Bthold,  iL 
king  of  Sum  comet."  He  returned  to  his  houss, 
shut  himself  up  there  fbr  three  days;  uA 
when  the  people  oame  to  inquire  for  him,  he 
pretended  tiiat  he  could  not  speak ;  like  another 
Zachary,  he  made  signs  that  he  wanted  writ- 
ing materials,  and  wrote  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  God,  that  the  people  should 
be  governed  by  judges,  in  imitation  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  He  named  twelve  judges, 
choosing  the  men  who  were  the  most  attached 
to  himself;  and  until  the  authority  of  the  new 
magistrates  had  been  acknowledged,  he  took 
the  precaution  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  seen 
by  any  body.  Already  was  the  authority  of 
the  new  prophet  secured  in  a  certain  manner; 
but  not  content  with  the  real  command  be 
desired  to  surround  himself  with  pomp  and 
majesty;  he  proposed  nothing  less  th«i  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  king.  Now  the  blind- 
ness of  the  sectarian  fanatics  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  complete  his 
mad  enterprise ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  play 
off  a  gross  farce.  A  goldsmith  who  had  sa 
understanding  with  the  aspirant  to  royalty, 
and  was  also  initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy, 
presented  himself  before  the  judges  of  Israel, 
and  spoke  to  them  thus :  "  Behold,  this  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Eternal :  as  in  other 
times  I  established  Saul  over  Israel,  and  afier 
him  David,  who  was  only  a  simple  shepherd, 
so  I  now  establish  my  prophet  Becold  king  of 
Sion."  The  judges  would  not  resolve  on  ab- 
dication ;  but  Becold  assured  them  that  he  also 
had  had  the  same  vision,  that  he  had  concealed 
it  from  humility,  but  that  God  having  spoken 
by  another  prophet,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  himself  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
accompliek  the  ordert  of  the  Iloet  High.  The 
judges  persisted  in  wishing  to  call  the  people 
together;  they  assembled  in  the  market-place; 
there  a  propketf  on  the  part  of  God,  presented 
to  Becold  a  drawn  sword,  as  a  sign  of  the 
power  of  juHice,  whiek  wae  conferred  on  him 
over  all  the  earthy  to  extend  to  the  four  quartert 
of  the  H*orld  the  empire  of  Sion  ,*  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  with  the  most  boisterous  joy,  and 
solemnly  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June,  1634. 
As  he  had  espoused  the  wife  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  raised  her  to  the  royal  dignity;  but 
while  reserving  to  her  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  being  queen,  he  continued  to  have  seven- 
teen wives,  in  conformity  with  the  holy  liberty 
whieh  he  bad  proclaimed  in  this  matter.  The 
orgies,  assassinations,  atrocities,  and  ravings 
of  all  kinds  which  followed  cannot  be  related; 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  sixteen  months  of 
the  reign  of  this  madman  were  only  a  series 
of  crimes.  The  Catholics  eried  out  against 
such  horrible  excesses.    The  Protestaati  eried 
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,  tal  who  WM  to  blBBM?    Wm  it  not 
they  who,  after  having  procUimed  reaUtaoee 
to  the  eathoritj  of  the  Chnroh,  had  thrown 
the  Bible  into  the  midet  of  these  wretched 
men,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  being  tamed 
by  the  ravings  of  individual  interpretation, 
and  of  precipitating  them  into  projects  as 
eriminal  as  they  were  senseless?    The  Ana- 
baptists were  well  aware  of  this;  and  they 
were  exceedingly  indignant  with  Lather,  who 
condemned  them  in  his  writings ;  and  indeed, 
what  right  had  he,  who  had  established  the 
principle,  to  desire  to  check  its  oonseqaences  ? 
If  Lather  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist,  if  he  arrogated  to  himself,  of 
his  own  authority,  the  mission  of  destroying 
the  reign  of  the  Pope,  by  exhorting  all  the 
world  to  conspire  against  him,  why  could  not 
the  Anabaptists  say,  in  their  turn,  ^at  they  had 
intercoune  with  Ood,  and  had  receivtd  tie  order 
to  exterminate  ail  the  wicked,  and  to  eetablieh 
a  new  kingdom,  in  which  were  to  he  eeen  onljf 
wiee,  pious,  and  innocent  men,  having  become 
the  maetere  of  all  thing*. 

Hermann  preaching  the  massacre  of  all  the 

Erietfts  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  world ; 
»avid  George  proclaiming  that  his  doctrine 
alone  was  perfect,  that  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeatamcHte  woe  imperfect,  and  that  he  wae  the 
true  Son  of  God;  Nicholas  rejecting  faith  and 
worship  as  useless,  treading  under  foot  the 
fkindamental  precepts  of  morality,  and  teaching 
that  it  ira«  good  to  continue  in  ein,  that  grace 
might  abound;   Hacket  pretending  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Messiah  had  descended  upon  him, 
and  sending  two  of  his  dbciples  to  cry  out  in 
the  streets  of  London,  **  Behold  Chriet  coming 
here  with  a  rate  in  hi*  hand  /"     llacket  him- 
self crying  out,  at  the  sight  of  the  gibbet,  and 
in  the  agony  of  punishment,  **  Jehovah !  Je- 
hovah !  do  you  not  see  that  the  heavens  open, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  deliver  me  V* 
are  not  all  these  deplorable  spectacles,  and  a 
hundred  others  that  I  might  mention,  proofs 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  Protestant  system 
nourishes  and  inflames  a  fearful  fanaticism? 
Yenner,   Fox,  William   Simpson,  J.  Naylor, 
Count  Zinsendorf,  Wesley,  Baron  Swedenborg, 
and  other  similar  names,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
mind us  of  an  assemblage  of  sects  so  extrava- 
gant, and  a  series  of  crimes  snch  as  would  fill 
volumes,  which  would  alTord  us  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  the  most  odious  pictures,  the  greatest 
miseries  and  the  most  deplorable  errors  of  the 
human  mind.    I  have  not  invented  or  exag- 
gerated.   Open  history,  consult  authors — I  do 
not  mean  Catholics,  but  Protestants,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be— -and  you  will  every  where 
And  a  multitude  of  witnesses  who  depose  to 
the  troth  of  these  facts ;  notorious  facts,  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  light  of  day,  in  great 
capitals,  and  in  times  hollering  on  our  own ; 
and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  abundant 
source  of  illnsion  and  fanaticism  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  ages ;  it  does  not 
seem  that  it  is  yet  near  being  dried  up,  and 
Surope  appears  condemned  to  hear  the  recital 
of  visions,  such  as  those  of  Baron  Swedenborg 
in  the  inn  in  London ;  and  we  shall  still  see 
passports  for  heaven  with  three  seals  given  ont» 
like  those  of  Johanna  Sonthcote. 
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Nothing  is  more  palpable  than  the  diiferenoe 
which  exists  on  this  point  between  Protestanta 
and  Catholics.   On  both  sides  there  are  persons 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  favored  with 
heavenly  visions;   but  these  visions  render 
Protestants  prond,  tarbnlent,  and  raving  mad, 
while  among  Catholies  they  increase  the  spirit 
of  humility,  peaee,  and  love.    Even  in  that  very 
sixteenth  centoiy,  in  which  the  fanaUcism  of 
the  Protestants  agitated  and  stained  Europe 
with  blood,  there  Uved  in  Spain  a  woman  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  unbelievers  and  Protes- 
tants, is  certainly  one  of  those  who  have  been 
the  most  deeply  infected  with  illusion  and 
fiuiaticism ;  but  has  the  supposed  fanaticism  of 
this  woman  ever  caused  the  spilling  of  a  drop 
of  blood,  or  the  shedding  of  a  tear  ?    Were 
her  visions,  like  those  of  Protestants,  orders 
from  heaven  for  the  extermination  of  men? 
After  the  desolate  and  horrible  picture  which 
I  have  given  in  the  preceding  note,  perhaps 
the  reader  will  be  glad  to  let   his  eyes  rest 
npon  a  spectacle  as  peaceful  as  it  is  beautiftd. 
It  is  St.  Theresa  writing  her  own  life  out  of 
pure  obedience,  and  relating  to  us  her  visions 
with  angelic  candor  and  ineffable  sweetness. 
"  The  Lord  (she  says)  willed  that  I  should  onee 
have  this  vision :  I  saw  near  to  me,  on  the  left 
hand,  an  angel  in  a  corporeal   form ;  this  is 
what  I  do  not  usually  see,  except  by  a  prodigy ; 
although  angels  often  present  themselves  to 
me  wi&out  my  seeing  them,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  vision.     In  this  the  Lord  willed 
that  I  should  see  him  in  the  following  manner : 
he  was  not  tall,  but  small  and  very  beautifU, 
his  face  all  in  a  flame,  and  he  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  angels  very  high  in  the  hierarchy,  who 
apparently  are  all  on  flre.    Without  doubt,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  are  called  seraphim. — 
These  angels  do  not  tell  me  their  names ;  but 
I  clearly  see  that  there  is  so  great  a  differenoe 
among  the  angels,  between  some  and  others, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it.    I  saw 
in  his  hands  a  long  dart  of  gold,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  some  flre  at  the  end  of 
the  point    It  seemed  to  me  that  the  angel 
buried  this  dart  from  time  to  time  in  my  heert, 
and  made  it  penetrate  to  my  bowels,  and  that 
when  withdrawing  it,  he  carried  them  away, 
leaving  me  all  inflamed  with  a  great  love  of 
God."    ( Vie  de  St.  TUreee,  c.  xxix.  no.  11.) 
Another  example  :  **  At  this  moment  I  see  on 
my  head  a  dove  very  different  fh>m  those  of 
earth ;  for  this  one  had  no  feathers,  but  wings 
as  it  were  of  the  shell  of  mother  of  pearl, 
which  shone  brightly.    It  was  larger  than  a 
dove  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  noise 
of  its  wings.    It  moved  them  almost  for  the 
time  of  an  Ave  Maria.    The  soul  was  already 
in  snch  a  condition  that,  herself  swooning 
away,  she  also  lost  sight  of  this  divine  dove. 
The  mind  grew  tranquil  with  the  presence  of 
snch  a  gnest,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  so 
wonderAil  a  favor  ought  to  flU  it  with  per- 
turbation and  alarm ;  but  as  the  soul  began  to 
e^joy  ity  fear  departed,  repose  came  with  en- 
joyment and  the  mind  remained  in  ecstacy." 
( Vie,  0.  xxviiL  no.  7.)    It  would  be  difficult 
to  And  any  thing  more  beautifiil,  expressed  ia 
more  lively  colors,  and  with  a  more  amiable 
idBpUflilif.    ItwillBotbeotttof  place  tooo^ 
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here  two  other  pusages  of  a  different  kind, 
which,  while  they  enforce  what  we  wish  to 
0howy  may  contribnte  to  awaken  the  taste  of 
our  nation  for  a  certain  class  of  Spanish 
writers,  who  are  every  day  falling  into  oblir- 
ion  with  as,  while  foreigners  seek  for  them 
with  eagerness,  and  publish  handsome  editions 
of  them.  ''  I  was  once  at  office  with  all  the 
rest ;  my  soul  was  suddenly  fixed  in  attention, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  as  a  clear 
mirror  without  reverse  or  side,  neither  high 
nor  low,  but  shining  every  where.  In  the 
mlddt  of  it,  Christ  our  Saviour  presented  him- 
self to  me,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  see  Uim. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  once  in  all  parts 
of  my  sonl.  I  saw  Uim  as  in  a  clear  mirror, 
and  this  mirror  also  (I  cannot  say  how)  was 
entirely  imprinted  on  our  Lord  himself,  by  a 
communication  which  I  cannot  describe— -a 
communication  j^ill  of  love.  I  know  that  this 
vision  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me  every 
time  that  I  recollect  it,  principally  when  I 
have  just  received  communion.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  when  a  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  this  mirror  is  covered  with  great 
darkness,  and  is  extremely  obscure,  so  that  our 
Lord  cannot  appear  or  be  seen  therein,  although 
He  is  always  present  as  giving  being  ,*  as  to 
heretics,  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  were  broken, 
which  is  much  worse  than  if  it  were  obscured. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  seeing  this 
and  telling  it ;  it  is  difilcult  to  make  such  a 
thing  understood.  I  repeat,  that  this  has  been 
very  profitable  to  me,  and  also  very  afflicting, 
on  account  of  the  view  of  the  various  offences 
by  which  I  have  obscured  my  soul,  and  have 
been  deprived  of  seeing  my  Lord."  ( F«>,  c. 
xi.  no.  4.) 

In  another  place  she  explains  a  manner  of 
seeing  things  in  God ;  she  represents  the  idea 
by  an  image  so  brilliant  and  sublime,  that  we 
appear  to  be  reading  Malebranche,  when  de- 
veloping his  famous  system. 

'*  We  say  that  the  Divinity  is  like  a  bright 
diamond,  infinitely  larger  than  the  world;  or 
rather  like  a  mirror,  as  I  have  said  of  the  soul 
in  another  virion ;  except  that  here  it  is  in  a 
manner  so  sublime,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
exalt  it  sufficiently.  All  that  we  do  is  seen  in 
this  diamond,  which  contains  all  in  itself;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  comprised  in  so 
great  a  magnitude.  It  was  alarming  to  me  to 
see  in  so  short  a  time  so  many  things  assembled 
in  this  bright  diamond ;  and  I  am  profoundly 
afflicted  every  time  that  I  think  that  things  so 
shocking  as  my  sins  appeared  to  me  in  this 
most  pure  brightness."     (  Vie,  c.  xl.  no.  7.) 

Let  us  now  suppose,  with  Protestants,  that 
all  these  visions  were  only  pure  illusions :  at 
least  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  pervert  ideas, 
corrupt  morals,  or  disturb  public  order;  and 
assuredly,  had  they  served  only  to  inspire  these 
beautiful  pages,  we  should  not  know  how  to 
regret  the  illusion.  This  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said  of  the  salutary  effects  which 
the  Catholic  principle  produces  in  souls,  by 
preventing  them  from  being  blinded  by  pride, 
or  throwing  themselves  into  dangerous  courses. 
This  principle  confines  them  to  a  sphere  where 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  injure  any  one ;  but 
it  does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  force 
or  energy  to  do  good,  supposing  that  the  in- 
ipiiation  la  reaL    Although  it  would  have  been 


easy  for  me  to  dte  a  tiKuuand  ezampUi^  Iwm 
compelled,  for  the  take  of  brevity,  to  oobIm 
myself  to  one,  when  aeleoting  St.  Thereea  ai 
one  of  those  who  are  the  most  distingaished  ia 
this  respect,  and  because  she  was  contempoiaiy 
with  the  great  aberrations  of  Protestantism,  u 
fine,  as  she  was  a  daughter  of  Spain,  I  seind 
the  opportunity  of  reoalling  her  to  the  mena- 
ries  of  Spaniards,  who  begin  too  muGh.  to  foifit 
her. 

Non  13,  p.  64. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beformation  havf 
left  suspicions  that  they  taught  with  inslneerity, 
that  they  did  not  themselves  b^ere  what  thigr 
preached,  and  that  they  had  no  other  olgeet 
than  to  deceive  their  proselytes.    As  I  am  o- 
willing  to  have  it  imputed  to  me  that  I  have 
made  this  accusation  rashly,  I  will  addnee 
some  proofs  in  support  of  my  assertion.    Let 
us  hear  Luther  himself.     "Often,"  he  sayi, 
"do  I  think  within  myself  that  I  scarce^ 
know  where  I  am,  and  whether  I  teach  the 
truth  or  not  (Ssepe  sic  mecum  cogito,  prope- 
modum  nescio,  quo  loco  sim,  et  ntmm  verita> 
tem  doceam,  necne)."    (Luther,  CoL  J»Uh.  d€ 
Chritto,)    And  it  is  the  same  man  who  said: 
"  It  is  certain  that  I  have  received  my  dogmas 
flrom  heaven.     I  will  not  allow  you  to  judge  of 
my  doctrine,  neither  you  nor  even  the  angels 
of  heaven  (Certum  est  dogmata  mea  habore 
me  de  coelo.    Non  sinam  vel  vos  vel  ipsos 
angelos  de  coelo  de  mea  doctrina  judicare)." 
(Luther,  contra  Beg,  Ang,)    John  Matthei,  the 
author  of  many  writings  on  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  who  is  not  scanty  in    eulogies  on  the 
heresiarch,  has  preserved  a  very  curious  anee- 
dote  touching  the  convictions  of  Luther.    It 
is  this:   "A  preacher  called  John  Musa  re- 
lated to  me  that  he  one  day  complained  to 
Luther  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
believe  what  he  taught  to  others :  *Ble««td  be 
God  (said  Luther)  that  the  tame  thing  knppent 
to  othen  <u  to  myBelf:  I  helieted  till  note  that 
THAT  tea*  a  thing  tthich  happened  onljf  to  me  J" 
(Johann.  Matthesius,  cone.  12.) 

The  doctrines  of  infidelity  were  not  long  de- 
layed ;  but  would  it  be  believed  that  they  are 
found  expressed  in  various  parts  of  Luther's 
own  works  ?  "  It  is  likely,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  dead,  "  that,  except  a  few,  they  all  sleep 
deprived  of  feeling."  "  I  think  that  the  dead 
are  buried  in  so  ineffable  and  wonderful  a  sleep, 
that  they  feel  or  see  less  than  those  who  sleep 
an  ordinary  sleep."  "The  souls  of  the  dead 
enter  neither  into  purgatory  nor  into  helL" 
"  The  human  soul  sleeps ;  all  its  senses  buried." 
"There  is  no  suffering  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead."  (**  Verisimile  est,  exceptis  panels,  om- 
nes  dormire  insensibiles."  "  Ego  puto  mortuos 
sic  ineffabili  et  miro  somno  sopitos,  ut  minus 
sentiant  aut  videant,  quam  hi  qui  alias  dormi- 
unt."  "Animse*  mortuorum  non  ingrediuntur 
in  purgatorium  ncc  infemum."  "  Anima  hu- 
mana  dormit,  omnibus  sensibus  sepultis." 
"Mortuorum  locus  cruciatus  nullos  habet.") 
(Tom.  ii.  Epitt.  Lot.  Itleb,  fol.  44;  t.  vi.  Lot, 
Wittenberg,  in  cap.  ii.,  cap.  xxiii.,  c.  xxv.,  e. 
xlii.  et  xlix.  Gene*,  et  t.  iv.  Lat.  Wittenberg, 
fol.  109.)  Persons  were  not  wanting  ready 
to  receive  such  doctrines;  and  this  teaching 
caused  such  ravages,  that  the  Lutheran  Brent- 
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MB,  diflciple  and  sneeesior  of  Lnther,  heiitatet 
not  to  say :  "AUkougk  no  one  awwng  ma  publiC' 
(y  pro/e99e»  that  the  tout  perishet  with  <A«  body, 
and  that  there  t«  no  reeurreetion  of  the  deaaf 
nevertheUee  the  impure  and  tchoUy  profane  livee 
which  thejf  for  die  moet  part  lead,  thow  very 
clearly  that  they  do  not  believe  that  there  it 
tMother  life.  Some  even  allow  worde  of  thie 
kind  to  escape  them^  not  only  in  the  intoxication 
of  libationtf  but  even  when  faeting,  in  their  fa- 
miliar intrreouree,  (Et  si  inter  nos  nulla  sit 
pnblica  professio  qnod  anima  simul  cam  cor- 
pora intereat,  et  quod  non  sit  mortuorum 
resorrectio,  tamen  impurissima  et  profanissima 
ilia  vita,  quam  maxima  pars  hominum  sectatur, 
perspicue  indicat  quod  non  sentiat  ritam  post 
hano.  Nonnullis  etiam  tales  voces,  tarn  ebriis 
inter  pocula,  quam  sobriis  in  familiaribus  col- 
loqniis.)"  (Brentius,  Horn,  35,  in  cap.  20,  Luc) 
There  were  in  this  same  sixteenth  century 
some  men  who  oared  not  to  pre  their  names 
to  this  or  that  sect,  but  who  professed  infidelity 
and  scepticism  without  disguise.  We  know 
that  the  famous  Gruet  pud  with  his  head  for 
his  boldness  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  not  the 
Catholics  who  cut  it  off,  but  the  Calvinists, 
who  were  offended  that  this  unhappy  man  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  paint  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Calvin  in  their  true  colors.  Gruet 
had  also  committed  the  crime  of  posting  up 
placards  at  Geneva,  in  which  he  charged  the 
pretended  reformers  with  inconsistency,  on 
account  of  the  tyranny  which  they  attempted 
to  exercise  over  consciences,  after  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  authority  on  their  own 
acc(>unt  This  took  place  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Protestantism,  as  the  sentence  on  Gruet  was 
executed  in  1549. 

Montaigne,  who  has  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  first  sceptics  who  acquired  reputation  in 
Europe,  carries  the  thing  so  far,  that  he  does 
not  even  admit  the  natural  law.  ''  They  are 
not  aerioue  (he  says)  toAen,  to  give  tome  certainty 
to  lawHf  they  eay  that  there  are  any  lawefixedf 
perpetual,  and  immutable,  which  they  call  natu- 
ral, which  are  impreeted  on  the  human  race  by 
the  condition  of  their  peculiar  eetence."  (Mon- 
taigne, Eee,  1.  IL  o.  12.) 

We  have  already  seen  what  Luther  thought 
of  death,  or  at  least  the  expression  which 
escaped  him  on  this  subject ;  and  we  cannot 
be  atitonished  after  thaty  that  Montaigne  wished 
to  die  like  a  real  unbeliever,  and  that  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  terrible  passage  :  "  I  plunge 
my  hendf  ineeneibly  »unk  in  death,  without  con- 
eidering  or  obnerving  it,  aa  in  a  tilent  and  ob- 
tcure  depth,  which  twallowt  me  up  at  once, 
etiflea  me  in  a  moment  with  powerful  tleep  full 
of  innipidity  and  indolence**  (Montaigne,  L 
iii.  c.  9.)  But  this  man,  who  wished  that  death 
should  find  him  planting  his  cabbages,  and 
without  thinking  of  it  {Je  veux  que  la  mort  me 
trouve  plantant  mee  chwix,  male  eana  me  eoueier 
d'eUe),  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  last 
moments.  When  he  was  near  breathing  his 
last)  he  wished  that  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  should  be  celebrated  in  his  apartment^ 
and  he  expired  while  making  an  effort  to  raise 
himself  on  his  bed,  in  the  act  of  adoring  the 
saered  Host.  We  q^e  that  he  had  profited  in 
his  heart  by  some  of  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
tlie  Christian  religion.  «It  is  pride/'  he  had 
•aid,  *'  tliat  IcimIb  man  out  of  the  oommon  path. 


andnrgea  him  to  embrace  noveltiefly  loviiif 
rather  to  be  the  ehief  of  a  wandering  and  un- 
disciplined band,  than  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  truth."  In  another  place,  at  onoe 
condemning  all  the  dissenting  sects,  he  had 
said,  **  In  religious  matters  it  is  necessary  to 
adhere  to  those  who  are  the  established  judges 
of  doctrine,  and  who  have  legitimate  authority, 
not  to  the  most  learned  and  the  cleverest" 

From  all  that  I  have  just  said,  it  is  clear 
that  if  I  accuse  Protestantism  of  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  infidelity  in 
Europe,  I  do  not  accuse  it  without  reason. 
I  repeat  here,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my  intent 
tion  to  overlook  the  efforts  of  some  Protestant! 
to  oppose  infidelity ;  I  do  not  assail  pereont, 
but  thingt,  and  I  honor  merit  wherever  I  find 
iL  In  fine,  I  will  add,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  number 
of  Protestants  displayed  a  tendency  towards 
Catholicity,  we  must  seek  the  reason  for  it  in 
the  progress  which  they  saw  infidelity  making, 
— a  progress  which  it  was  impossible  to  check, 
at  least  without  holding  fast  to  the  anchor  of 
authority  which  the  Catholic  Church  offered  to 
the  whole  world.  I  cannot,  without  exceeding 
the  limits  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself 
give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of 
Tyna,  of  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  Readers  who 
desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
that  affair,  may  examine  it  partly  in  the  works 
of  Bossuet  himself,  and  partly  in  the  interest* 
ing  work  of  M.  de  Beausset,  prefixed  to  some 
editions  of  Bossuet 

Non  14,  p.  86. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  and  become  convinced  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  the  human 
mind  abandoned  to  its  own  strength,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  to  mind  the  monstrous  sects 
which  every  where  abounded  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  doctrines  whereof  formed 
the  most  shapeless,  extravagant,  and  immoral 
compound  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
names  of  CerinUius,  Menander,  Ebion,  Satur- 
ninus,  Basilides,  Nicolas,  Carpocrates,  Valen* 
tinus,  Marcion,  Montanus,  and  so  many  others, 
remind  us  of  the  sects  in  which  delirium  was 
connected  with  immorality.  When  we  throw 
a  glance  over  these  philosophico-religious  sects, 
we  see  that  they  were  capable  neiUier  of  con- 
ceiving a  philosophical  system  with  any  degree 
of  concert,  nor  of  imagining  a  collection  of 
doctrines  and  practices  to  which  the  name  of 
religion  can  be  applied.  These  men  overturned, 
mixed,  and  confounded  all ;  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
schools,  were  all  amalgamated  in  their  deluded 
heads ;  what  they  never  forgot  was,  to  give  a 
loose  rein  to  all  kinds  of  corruption  and  ob- 
scenity. 

In  the  spectacle  of  these  ages,  a  wide  field 
is  opened  to  the  cox^ectures  of  true  philosophy. 
What  would  have  become  of  human  knowl- 
edge, if  Christianity  had  not  come  to  enlighten 
the  world  with  her  celestial  doctrines ;  if  that 
divine  religion,  confounding  the  foolish  pride 
of  man,  had  not  come  to  show  him  how  vain 
and  senseless  were  his  tbonghts,  and  how  Ihr 
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,il  tampon,  uta  lagitimapceDitenUa, 
iniouam  placult  admltIL      Quod  >l 
,iDra  conatitota  tattW  ioflrouta,  acci- 
plat  oommanionern."  [Cai]oii6.) 

It  muat  b«  obaerrad,  that  llie  void  'anoil- 
lam '  maana  a  alare  properly  h  callad,  and 
Dotanrkindof  aervant.  Thlj  ^ipeaia,  indsad, 
tram  the  words  fiagrit  vtrbtrimrit,  which  ai-  | 
praaa  a  ohaatiiament  reierved  ibr  alaraa.  | 


r*-,« 


D  propno 


«■  icAo,  of  hi. 

MBS  SIT  J 

annlaatioite    biei 


(ODDeniBB  K 
"  Si  ragalia  plataa  pro  aalub 
^m  digaata  eat  pouera  di 


a  epilcopali*  modnm 
0  qnalibat  exceiiu  e 
e    aliquod   eorporit 


looem  aaDgniDii 
>Ia  aame  ragulation  ia  repeated  ia  tha  I'fith 
□  of  the  ITth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  In 
even  (he  worda  of  the  Council  of  Epaon 
here  copiad  wlUi  -rtrj  lUghl  dianga. 


*'  Serrna  reatu  atrociora  ealpabilia  al  a 
laaiam  confUgerit,  a  cerporsbilibua  ta 
nppliciia  eicuaeCor.  De  oaplllia  Terr 
[nooomque  opera,  plaonit,  a  domlnb  jural 
ion  eiigi."  (Canon  3».) 

rary  rtmarkable  pmoiirunt  to  pmtml  m 
from  m^rraling  fAa  tlaMi  via  tail 
refu^  Iff  chmrelM, 


eat,  ut  pontifei  aieTiaainiani  DOo  intpendat  rin- 
diclam  ;  qnidqnid  coram  judicsTerioipatnerit, 
per  diacipllniD  aeieritalem  abiqne  turpi  deeal- 
Tadone  manaat  amaudatam."  (Canon  15.) 


(Oonelllaa  Toletuum  undaduiBB,  uiu  Rfi.) 
"  Ble  a  quibna  domml  sacramenia  traatanda 
nl,  Indicium  laDgninii  aglUn  nonlieal:  et 
aomagnuparetalium  execealbaa  probibandui 


■apta  BonAinrui 
un,  vt,  itont  u  ai 


tad,  ant  quod  mcrw  ptaoMudum  eat,  w 
propria  judieara  pneiunuuit,  aat  traneanoBea 
qnaalibet  mambroruin  qnibuiiibat  penonia  aat 
par  te  luferaDt,  ant  inferendai  przeipiaBt. 
Qnod  ai  quiaqi ■■ -- 


w>  famliiia 


la  quid  face 


iardtnU 


It,  propter  doa 
(Oauan  8.} 


ttl 


U  be  nmarked,  thst  the  word  /omm. 
ftyed  in  the  two  laat  eanona  whieh 
jut  cited,  flhoold  be  understood  of 
The  real  meaninc  of  thia  word  ii 
.own  US  by  the  t4ta  eanon  of  the  4th 
f  Toledo. 
tmiliit  ecelesia  eonititaere  presbyte- 

leoBoe  per  peroebiM  lieeat oa 

Oone  ut  mmi€a  manumitn  lib^rtatem 

pgrcipiamL 

I  thia  word  employed  in  the  nune 

Pope  St.  Gregory.  (Epiet  xlir.  L  4.) 

§i»  imposed  on  ike  matter  toio  kiUa 
tu  Uave  of  hit  o%en  autkoriijf. 

nuriUnm  Womutifiniws  anno  MS.) 

ia  senrum  proprinm  sine  oonacientia 
qni  tele  qaid  commiaerity  qaod  morte 
m,  ocoiderity  excommnnioeUone  vel 
A  biennii,  reatom  aanguinia  emenda- 
Bon  38.) 

a  femina  furore  leli  acoensay  flagria 
irit  ancillam  auam,  ita  at  intra  terti- 
animam  auam  oum  cmeiata  effandat» 
aeertum  sit  volantate,  an  caan  ocei* 
▼olontate,  septem  annoa,  ai  caan,  per 
innorum  tempera  legitimam  peimgat 
,"  (Canon  39.) 


'k  the  violence  of  thote  wAo,  to  revenge 
vet  for  the  cuylum  granted  to  tlavet, 
tttttion  of  the  goodt  of  the  Church, 

him  Aranrieuinm  primnm,  anno  441.) 
lia  antem  maneipia  clericomm  pro 
itpiia  ad  eoclesiam  fngientibna  credi* 
ipanda,  per  omnes  eccleaiaa  diatriotia- 
natione  feriatnr."  (Canon  0.) 

'keg  check  all  attemptt  made  againet 
erty  of  tlavet  en/ranchited  by  tke 
,  or  who  have  been  recommentied  to  her 

sleaia  manamissofl,  vel  per  teatamen- 
das  commendatoa,  ei  quia  in  aervito- 
baeqniam,  Tel  ad  colonariam  conditio- 
imere  tentaTerity  animadveraione  ec- 
k  eoerceatnr."  (Canon  7.) 

ire  tke  liberty  of  thote  who  have  re- 
tke  benefit  of  manumittion  in  the 
w.  The  latter  are  enjoined  to  take 
iemtelvet  the  defence  of  the  et^ran- 

om  qnintam  Aarellanmiae,  anno  548.) 

ia  plurimorum  anggeatione  comperi- 
qni  in  eccleaiia  jozta  patrioticam 
linem  a  aervitiia  ftieront  a]baoluti,  pro 
mmcnmque  iterum  ad  aervitinm  revo- 
um  eaae  iraotavimos,  ut  quod  in  ec- 
i  conaideratione  a  vinculo  aerritutia 
%  irritom  habeatur.  Idco  pietatia 
imuni  concilio  plaeuit  obaerrandum, 
nque  maneipia  ab  ingcnuia  dominia 
lazantnr,  in  ea  libertate  maneant, 
le  a  dominia  perceperunt  Ilifjua- 
ine  libertaa  ai  a  quocumque  pulaata 
m  Juatitia  ab  eccleaiia  defendatur, 
\M  eulpaa,  pro  quibua  legea  coUataa 
roeare  juaaemnt  libertatea."  (Canon 


Tke  Ckmnk  u  ekarged  wiA  tke  drfemce  rf  lie 
e^/ranekieedt  wkeiher  tkey  kave  been  ewumei^ 
pated  witkin  ker  encloturtf  wk^ker  ikeff  Aame 
been  to  by  letter  or  tettament,  or  kave  gained 
tkeir  liberty  by  preeeription,  Tkey  rettratfm 
tke  arbitrarinett  of  tke  judget  Unoarde  tkeee 
unfortunate  pertont.  It  it  decided  tkat  Ac 
Bitkopt  tkall  take  cognizance  of  tkete  camtee, 

(Condlinm  MatiaooiMnat  aaenndaa,  anno  585.) 
"  Qnn  dnm  poatea  nniyerao  ooetni  aeenndnm 
oonauetadinem  reeitata  innoteacerenty  Prastez* 
tatua  et  Pappnlna  viri  beatiaaimi  dizerunt: 
Decemat  itaque,  et  de  miaeria  libertia  Teatm 
anctoritatia  rigor  inaignia,  qui  ideo  pina  a  Jn- 
dicibua  affliguntur,  quia  aacria  aunt  oommendati 
eccleaiia :  ut  ai  quaa  quiapiam  dixerit  contra 
eoa  aetionea  habere,  non  andeat  eoa  magiatnb- 
toa  contradere ;  aed  in  epiacopi  tantnm  judloio, 
in  c^jna  prmaentia  litem  oonteatana,  qoaB  aunt 
juatitiaa  ac  Teritatia  aadiat.  Indignom  eat 
enim,  at  hi  qui  in  aacroaancta  eccleaia  Jore 
noacuntur  legitimo  manumiaai»  ant  per  epiato- 
lam,  aut  per  teatamentum,  ant  per  longinqvi- 
tatem  temporia  libertatia  jure  ft^nntor,  a  quo- 
libet  i^juatiaaime  inquietentur.  UniTeraaia- 
cerdotalia  Congregatio  dixit:  Jnatam  eat,  vt 
contra  oalamniatonim  omnium  vereutiaa  de- 
fendantur,  qui  patrocinium  immortalia  eooleaiie 
ooncupiaeunt.  Et  quicumque  a  nobia  de  libertia 
latum  decretum,  auperbias  anan  praBraricare 
I  tentaTerity  irreparabili  damnationia  an»  aen- 
tentia  feriatur.  Bed  ai  placnerit  epiacopo 
ordinariom  judicem,  ant  qaemlibet  ^um  aasca- 
larem,  in  audientiam  eomm  aceerairi,  com 
libuerit  fiat,  et  nullua  aliua  aadeat  caaaaa 
pertractare  libertorum  niai  epiaoopua  evAoM 
interest,  ant  ia  oni  idem  audiendum  tradident" 
(Canon  7.) 

Tke  defence  of  the  freed  it  confided  to  tke  priette, 
(fiondUnm  PaiMaaaaqointnm,  anno  614.) 


"LiberU  qnommcnmque  ingennornm  ai 
dotibua  defenaentor,  nee  ad  publicum  ulterins 
revocentnr.  Quod  ai  quia  auau  temerario  eos 
imprimere  yolnerit,  ant  ad  publicum  reTocare, 
et  admonitua  per  pontificem  ad  audientiaaa 
renire  neglexerit,  ant  emendare  qaod  perpe- 
trarit  diatulerit,  oommunione  priTetor."  (Ca- 
non 5.) 

Tke  e^franekited  recommended  Ut  tke  Cfkurcket 
tkall  be  protected  by  the  Bitkopt, 

(CooeUium  Toletannm  tartlum,  anno  680.) 

"  De  libertia  autem  id  Dei  pnecipinnt  aaoer- 
dotea,  ut  ai  qui  ab  epiacopia  facti  aunt  aeoandam 
modum  quo  canonea  antiqui  dantlicentiani,8iBt 
liberi ;  et  tantnm  a  patrocinio  eccleaias  tarn  ipd 
quam  ab  eia  progeniti  non  reeedant  Ab  ama 
quoque  libertati  traditi,  et  eccleaiia  eommen- 
dati,  patrocinio  epiacopali  tegantur,  a  prindpe 
hoc  epiacopoa  poatnlet"  (Canon  0.) 

The  Church  undertaket  to  defend  tke  Kberly 
and  tkepropertu  acquired  by  induetry  of  Ac 
enfranckited  who  kave  been  recommended  le 
ker, 

(Cooeflinm  Tolatanum  qaartam,  anno  68S.) 

"  Liberti  qoi  a  quibuaeumqae  mannmiaai  nuii^ 
atqne  eooleaias  patrocinio  oommendati  eziataiii^ 
aiont  regnUa  antiqaomm  patnun  oonatUmciafc^ 


proMgkntiir;  siTC  In  itaM  liber 
In  paimlio  jjuod  hubi^rs  n<Micunl 

T%*  Oluirck  leilt  Jt/nd  lit  m/r 

gulatiem  vMnh  dart  nol  <f<il 

Oun  katt  Ji«n  racowunded  (i 

(CDDcUlum  Aj:*Uimus,u 


(CuDii  19.) 

JUL 

n*  Ckurdi  litall  rtgard  tht  muen  o/  a 
u  lurfim  eart ;  tU  tluill  gitt  iKeir  in 
die  pn/aratee  over  ker  owOj  kowtvtr  6a 
telie  Mate  of  ktr  affair,. 


SamartabU  morde  af  Si.  Ambrote  iBOcklmg  Ike 
dutyr  the  koly  Biekap  breake  up  and  teUe  tke 

<B.Aii>bTHlaiil>Off,Ub  U. <Kp.lt.} 
(J  70.)  "  Sununs  etlim  UbeniliUisasplosrcil 
■Mrs,  eripers  ci  baiUum  muilbaa,  ■ubtrahni 
naiiiQii  rcminu  tucpidia),  re( 


dwe  parent!  b 
«LtLB,.  r«til 
Ijnm   TMbM 


Ibid,  a  71.)  "  Pneuipu  eit  isiturlihaniitiu, 
ivdimore  captivoa  et  oiaximv  ab  iioBlo  bvbaru, 
qui  Dihll  defermt  homBilItatiii  adiniBericordiaui, 
bU  quod  avarilia   raerraverit  ul  rcdamp- 


Ib.l.  iL  D.3  (S  13.)  'Tf   n 


STpli™ 


r.  flKoJ  eo"/nijcn'>iM 


irlua  proafjf 

11  to  ips"ttl^i» 
touching  Utter  nf 


sot  thoae  of  St,  Ambrose  only  ;  hi*  wnr 
fcnl  Iho  expffdilon  of  liie  fsi'lings  of  thi 
Churuh.  Without  rererring to  BumberlMi 
■whiDb  I  might  miduca  hi"    -     '  '    '  - 
to  Old  tnnnaa  ubioh  [  V 
fcipj  Boine  jiaMBgB*  froir 
Bt.  CjprlBn.wbluh  tOEUini  toe  mouves  wi 
-  animnMd  the  Church  id  her  pioai  entsrpi 
and  givHi  ■  llrel;  description  of  her  iobI 
gDarity  in  these  udmlrnhle  etTurli. 

"  Cjpriannn  Jonnntio,  Mailmo.  Proc 
Tiotori,  Hodlana,  Neme^'inno,  Nampulo, 
BuDOnto,  fralribui  salutein.  Cun  mux 
■nimi  noHtii  gemitu  at  nan  fine  liu^rymii  \, 
mm  llMruB  '    '    ' 


[ii.^B.)  BtaUolaeo:  Qmii 


rudni  ett,  «aia  lit  icilicet  adunationit 
•wrpoa  anum,  el  nan  Isalaiu  <lil«Mjo 
religio  iniUgire  una  deboi  «t  confer 
ftntnim  membn  rsdimeiid*.  Nam  eoa 
aposloldt  Paaludicat:  .¥»«-( i<  ouu  , 
!M  «f,-.,  «  SyfrilM.  Dei  *a6..ar  .-,  ™ 
ad  C{>r.  iii.  10),  etivnii  oharibu  hm 
luljgeretad  opsm  frslnbni  ferendam.cc 
'-' '        ■     ■     "fi^it,   Dei 


.*  long.  . 


one  et  negleeto  doll 

mpla  eapiiiaiint;  le 

m  elabora™  »(  TeloelC«r  gerere  ut  Chnatoa 

idiaem  «t  ItomiDiiin  et  Denin  noilmm  |it«- 


I,    Wri, 


■   (ad  0«L  iii.  27,)  ii 


qui  nog  cnics  redemit  at  uagBiDi 
QnantDS  vera  eomBanli  omnibni 


cala  barbArorirm  qoi 
to   lUpra  dedtada 


x-lt.  nuno  ipj. 


tederoea,i>»mItaDtiumtibidiiie 
rdenlar?  Que  omnia ielic  k- 
veflrae  fhUemita<  nDglmco- 


bus  oontuIerusL 


II  flui  de  Domini 
!t  plebl*  apnd  n« 


«  diligentia  diapeniabitii. 

explorandan]  naslH  ai 


nolite 


n  pee 


..i«e  h» 

1  tsbcnten  eeele- 
iatic  unlveiHrn, 


flnnt  precil  .._., 

ecetlargitormbBidiaprwstare. 

lI  for  the  redemption  of  eapUTcl, 


iappe 


red  in  (he  aarlienl  lime* 
Iwufonndedongiand 


balmm  d 


egUlcltni 
1  onptivi 
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7%e  property  of  Ae  Ckurek  emplof/ed  for  the 
redemption  of  captive*, 

(CoTHtJHnm  MsttoooiMiue  noundam,  anno  585.) 

"Unde  statuimiui  ao  decemimas,  at  mos 
•ntiquiu  a  fidelibna  reparetor;  et  decimas 
•ccleeiastiois  fiunalantibaii  ceremoniis  popalus 
omnia  inferat,  quae  saeerdotM  aut  in  panpemm 
nanm  ant  in  eaptivontm  redemptionem  prmro- 
gantee,  suis  omtionibas  paeem  popnlo  ac  saln- 
tem  impetrent :  si  quia  autem  contamax  nostris 
statatis  aalaberrimis  fuerit,  a  membris  ecclesio) 
omni  tempore  separetnr."    (Canon  5.) 

It  x»  aUoyotd  to  break  up  the  foered  veneltf  in 
order  to  devote  the  price  of  ikem  to  the  re- 
demption o/eaptivet. 

(Oondliom  Blwm«nnk  anno  685  veL  680.) 

"  Si  qais  episoopns,  excepto  si  evenerit  ardua 
necessitaa  pro  redemptione  captivorum  minis- 
teria  sancta  frangere  pro  qnalicnmqae  condi- 
tione  presampserit,  ab  officio  cessabit  ecclesise." 
(Canon  22.) 

The  following  eanon  informs  ns  that  the 
Bishops  gave  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
eaptives ;  they  are  desired  to  state  therein  the 
date  and  price  of  the  ransom;  they  are  re- 
quested also  to  mention  there  the  wants  of  those 
who  «re  thus  restored  to  liberty. 

(Condliom  LvgduneoM  teriium,  aono  583.) 

"Id  etiam  de  epistolis  placait  captivorum, 
at  ita  sint  sancti  pontifices  caati,  nt  in  servitio 
pontificibos  consistentibus  qui  eorum  mann  Tel 
snbscriptione  agnoseat  epistolsD  aut  qaselibet 
insinuationum  litt<!ras  dari  debeant,  quatenas 
de  sabscriptionibus  nulla  ratione  possit  Deo 
propitio  dubitari:  et  epistola  commendationis 
pro  necessitate  cujoslibet  promulgata  dies  da- 
tarum  et  pretia  constituUb,  vel  necessitates 
captivorum  quos  cum  epistolis  dirigunty  ibidem 
inserantor."    (Canon  2.) 

Exceee  into  which  tome  eccleeiattiee  allowed 
themeehet  to  falif  by  an  indiecreet  zeal  in 
favor  of  captives, 

(Synodofl  S.  Patridi,  Auxilil  et  Isemlnl  Kpiscopomm 
in  Hibemia  oelebrata,  circa  annum  Christi  450  vel 
466.) 

**  Si  quis  olericorum  Toluerit  juvare  captivo 
cam  suo  pretio  illi  subveniat,  nam  si  per  furtum 
ilium  inviolaverity  blasphemantur  multi  cleric! 
per  unum  latronem,  qui  sic  fecerit  excommu- 
nionis  sit."    (Canon  32.) 

The  church  employed  her  property  in  the 
ransom  of  captives ;  and  when  the  latter  had 
i^terwards  acquired  the  means  of  repaying  the 
sums  advanced  for  them>  she  refused  all  reim- 
bursement and  graciously  gave  up  the  price  of 
the  ransom. 

(Ex  epistolis  8.  Qregorii.) 

"  Sacrorum  canonum  statuta  et  legalis  per- 
mitUt  auctoritates,  lioi  res  ecclesiasticas  in 
redemptionem  captivorum  impendi.  Et  ideo, 
qaia  edocti  a  vobis  sumus,  ante  annos  fere  18, 
rirum  rererendissimum  quemdam  Fabium, 
Episoopnm  Ecclesise  Firmanse,  libras  11  ar- 
genti  de  eadem  ecclesia  pro  redemptione 
vestra,  ao  patris  vestri  Passivi,  fratris  et  oo- 
epiaoopi  nostri,  tone  vero  olerici,  necnon  matris 
TMtna,  hostibns  impendisse,  atque  ex  hoc 
q— mdain  formidinem  ros  habere,  ne  hoc  quod 
65  % 


datum  est,  a  vobia  qaolibet  tempore  jufw—> 
hi\|u8  pmoepti  auctoritate  soapicionem  yee- 
tram  prsBvidimus  auferendam;  oonatitoenteay 
nullam  vos  exinde,  hasredesque  veetros  qaolibet 
tempore  repetitionis  molestiam  sustinere,  nee 
a  quoquam  vobis  aliquam  objici  quaBationent." 
(L.  If  ep.  14,  et  hab.    Cuaa.  12,  q.  2,  o.  16.) 

The  property  of  the  Church  terved  to  ranaoM 

captives. 

(Concilium  Yemenae  secundum,  anno  844.) 

''Ecclesiae  facultatea  quaa  regea  et  reliqvi 
christiani  Deo  roverunt,  ad  alimentum  aeiro- 
rum  Dei  ct  pauperum,  ad  exceptionem  h<^»i. 
turn,  redemptionie  captivorumy  atque  templomm 
Dei  instaurationem,  nunc  in  uau  aaBculariaai 
detinentur.  Uinc  multi  aenri  Dei  penoziam 
cibi  et  potus  ac  veatimentorum  patiuntor, 
pauperea  consuetam  eleemosynam  non  acoi- 
piunt,  negliguntur  hospites, /ratuian^r  captivi, 
et  fama  omnium  merito  laceratur."  (Canon  12.) 

Let  us  observe  in  this  canon  the  use  which 
the  Church  made  of  her  property ;  after  having 
supported  the  clergy,  and  maintained  divine 
worship,  she  devoted  it  to  succor  the  poor, 
travellers  or  pilgrims,  and  to  redeem  capUvea. 
I  make  this  observation  here,  because  the 
opportunity  offers;  not  because  this  canon  is 
the  only  proof  of  the  excellent  uae  which  the 
Church  made  of  her  property.  Indeed,  a  great 
number  of  others  might  be  cited,  beginning 
with  the  canons  called  Apostolical.  It  ia  ne- 
cessary also  to  remark  the  expression  which  ia 
sometimes  made  use  of  to  stigmatise  ihe  wick- 
edness of  the  spoilers  of  the  Qiurch,  or  of  thoae 
who  administer  her  property  badly ;  they  are 
called  pauperum  necatoree,  'murderers  of  the 
poor ;'  to  make  it  well  understood  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  thia  property  ia  the 
support  of  the  necessitous. 

2  IV. 

Thote  who  attempt  to  take  away  ike  liberty  ef 
pereone  are  excommunicated, 

(Condlium  Lugdunenae  secundum,  anno  666.) 
**  Et  qui  pcccatis  faclentibus  multi  in  pemi- 
ciem  animsD  suss  ita  conati  sunt,  aut  conantor 
assurgere,  ut  animas  longa  temporia  qaiete  aine 
ulla  Btatua  sui  competitione  yiventea,  nunc 
improba  proditione  atque  traditione,  aut  oap- 
tivaverint  aut  captivare  conentur,  ai  juxta 
prsBceptum  domini  regis  emendare  distulerint, 
quousque  hos  quos  obduxerunt,  in  loco  in  quo 
longum  tempus  quiete  vixerin^  reatanrare  de- 
boant,  eoclesisd  communione  priventor."  (Oft^ 
non  3.) 

We  see  in  this  canon  that  private  individs- 
als,  by  too  frequent  attempta,  employed  rio- 
lence  to  reduce  free  persona  to  alavery.  Ai 
thia  time,  on  account  of  the  irraptiona  of  the 
barbariana,  the  atate  of  Europe  waa  auch,  thai 
public  authority,  weak  in  Uie  extreme,  did 
not,  properly  speaking,  exist.  Thia  ia  the  rea> 
aon  why  ia  it  so  noble  to  see  the  Church  atrag- 
gling  every  where  to  aupport  public  order,  te 
defend  liberty,  and  excommunicating  theee 
who  attacked  that  liberty,  in  contempt  of  the 
commands  of  the  king. 

The  tame  abute  repretted, 
(CondUam  Bhemeaae^  anno  625  vel  6300 
"  Si  quia  ingennnm  ant  libemm  ad  lenritiuii 
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fBolinm  Tolnerit,  ant  fortMse  Jam  feoit,  et 
oommonitiiB  ab  episoopo  se  de  inqoietadine 
^as  rerocare  neglexerit,  ant  emendare  nolaerit, 
lamquam  ealomnife  ream  plaoait  seqaestrari." 
(Canon  17.) 

/(  M  declared  that  he  who  leade  awajf  a  Chrit' 
tian  to  Belt  Ai'm,  u  guilty  of  homicide, 

(Oonelliam  Oonflnentinam,  anno  022.) 

''Item  interrogatum  est,  quid  de  eo  faci- 
endum sit  qui  ohristianam  hominem  sedazerit^ 
•i  sic  vendiderit :  responsumqne  est  ab  omni- 
bus, homioidii  reatnm,  ipsam  hominem  sibi 
eontrahere."    (Canon  7.) 

The  traffic  in  menf  practited  at  that  time  in 

England,  ie  proecribed ;   it  it  forbidden  to 

telimen  like  ignoble  ani$naU. 

(ConciUam  Londlnenie,  anno  1102.) 

**  Xe  qnis  illnd  nefarium  negotium  quo  hac- 
ienns  in  Anglia  solebant  homines  sicnt  bruta 
animalia  vennndari,  deinceps  nllatenos  facore 
pnesnmaL" 

We  see,  Arom  the  canon  which  I  have  just 
cited,  to  what  point  the  Church  had  attained 
In  all  that  affects  true  civiliiation.  We  are  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  considered 
that  a  great  step  has  been  gained  in  modem 
civilisation  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations  to  sign  treaties  to  suppress  the 
slaTc-trade;  now  the  canon  which  we  have 
Just  cited  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  that  very  town  of 
London,  where  the  famous  Convention  was 
lately  held,  the  traflEic  in  men  was  forbidden, 
and  stigmatised  as  it  deserves.  Nefarium 
negotium — detestable  trade — it  is  called  by 
the  Council :  infamou*  traffic,  it  is  called 
by  modern  civilization,  the  uuconscious  heir 
of  the  thoughts  and  even  the  words  of  thoite 
men  who  are  treated  by  it  as  barbarians, 
of  those  Bishopx,  whom  calumny  has  more  or 
less  represented  as  a  band  of  conspirators 
against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

It  i*  ordered  that  ]>er«one  trho  hare  been  gold  or 
pledged,  thallimmediatelif  recover  their  liberty 
by  reetoring  the  price  received  ;  it  it  ordained 
that  more  ehall  not  be  required  of  them  than 
they  ehall  have  received  for  their  liberty, 

(Synodus  inoertl  lod,  circa  annum  616.) 

"  De  ingenuis  qui  se  pro  pecunia  aut  alia 
revendiderint,  vel  oppignoravcrint,  placuit  ut 
quandoquidem  pretium,  quantum  pro  ipsis 
datum  est,  invenire  potuerunt,  absque  dilatione 
ad  statum  suas  conditionis  reddito  pretio  re- 
formentnr,  neo  amplius  quam  pro  eis  datum 
est  requiratur.  Et  interim,  si  vir  ex  ipsis,  ux- 
«rem  ingenuam  habuerit,  aut  mulier  ingenuum 
habuerit  maritum,  filii  qui  ex  ipsis  nati  fUe- 
flint,  in  ingenuitate  permaneant"   (Canon  14.) 

The  text  of  this  Council,  held,  according  to 
••me,  at  Boneuil,  well  deserves  to  have  some 
remarks  made  on  it  The  beneficial  regulation 
which  allowed  a  man  who  had  been  sold  to 
regain  his  liberty  by  paying  the  sum  received, 
checked  an  evil  which  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  customs  of  Gaul  at  that  time,  for  we  find 
it  at  a  very  early  period.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  C««ar,  whoM  teitimony  we  hare  cited  in 


the  text,  that  rnanj  men  of  that  eoutry  mU 
their  liberty  to  reliero  themselTee  from  difl- 
oulties.  Let  oi  alto  remark  the  regolatiaB 
oontained  in  the  same  eanon  with  respeet  t« 
the  children  of  the  person  who  was  sold; 
whether  it  be  the  fkther  or  mother,  the  eaeea 
prescribes,  in  both  eaeee,  that  the  ehildrea 
shall  be  free;  and  it  here  departs  from  the 
well  known  role  of  oiril  law :  partma  tqmim 
ventrtm^ 

JV. 

It  M  forbidden  to  give  up  to  tke  Jewe  the  tUvet 
who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  ehurehee;  it  wut- 
tert  little  whether  they  have  eho9en  thai  aaylmm 
becauee  their  maetere  obliged  them  to  Mt«ft 
contrary  to  the  Chrietian  faith,  or  hteawH 
they  have  been  maltreated  by  tkem  after  hmt- 
ing  been  once  Vfithdraton  from  the  eaered  aty- 
lum  under  the  promiee  of  pardon. 

(Condllum  Aurelionense  tertiam,  anno  ftSB.) 

"  De  manoipiis  Christianis,  quae  in  Judssoram 
servitio  detinentor,  si  eis  qnod  Chriatiana  reli- 
gio  vetat,  a  dominis  imponitar,  ant  si  eos  qooi 
de  ecclesia  excnsatos  tollent,  pro  culpa  qua 
remissa  est,  affligere  aut  osedere  fortasee  pn»- 
sumpserint,  et  ad  ecclesiam  iterato  oonfrige- 
rint,  nullatenus  a  saoerdote  reddantur,  nisi 
pretium  offeratur  ac  detur,  qnod  muncipia  ipsa 
valere  pronunUaverit  justa  taxatio."  (Canon 
13.) 

The  precept  given  in  the  preceding  eanon  is  re- 
newed;  a  precept  contained  in  the  eanon  whiek 
we  have  juet  cited, 

(Ooncilium  Aarelianense  qnartum,  anno  Ml.) 

*'  Cum  prioribus  canonibus  jam  f^ierit  defini- 
tura  ut  de  mancipiis  Christianis,  quse  apad 
Judaeos  sunt,  si  vA  ecclesiam  confugerint,  et 
redimi  se  pogtulaverint,  otiam  ad  quoscumqne 
Christianos  rcfugerint,  et  servire  Judaoi^  nola- 
crinU  taxato  et  oblato  a  fldelibus  justo  pretio, 
ab  eorum  dominio  liberentur,  idco  statnimus.  ut 
tam  justa  constitutio  ab  omnibus  catholicls 
conservetur."     (Canon  30.) 

The  Jew  who  perverte  a  Chrietian  elare  it  pun- 
ithed  with  the  loee  of  all  hit  elare*.     (Ibid.) 

"Hoc  etiam  deoemimus  observandum,  ut 
quicumque  Judasus  proselytum,  qui  advena  di- 
citur,  JudaBum  facere  praesumpserit,  aut  Chris- 
tianum  factum  ad  Judaicam  superstitionem  ad- 
ducere;  vel  si  Judieus  Christianam  ancillam 
suam  sibi  crediderit  sociandam ;  vel  si  de  pa- 
rontibus  Christianis  natum,  Jndseum  sub  pro- 
missione  fecerit  libertatis,  mancipiomm  amis- 
siono  mulctctur."     (Canon  31.) 

Jeirt  are  forbidden  to  have  Chrietian  tlavee 
henceforth;  a»  to  thoae  who  are  in  their  power, 
all  Chrintiane  are  allowed  to  rantom  them  by 
paying  their  Jewish  mantere  twelve  tolidi. 

(Concilium  Matisoononse  primum,  anno  681.) 

"Et  liceat  quid  do  Christianis  qui  aut  de 
captivitatii)  incursu,  aut  fraudibus  Judasorum 
'  servitio  implicantur.  debeat  observari,  non 
I  solum  cnnonicif*  stntutiH,  scd  et  legum  beneficio 
pridom  fucrit  consititutum :  tnmen  quia  nunc 
'  item  quo  rumdara  querela  exorta  est,  quosdam 
!  Judieos,  per  civitutes  aut  municipia  consisten- 
■  tes,  in  tantam  iusolentiam  et  protenriam  pro- 
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mpisse,  nt  nee  reclamantei  Christianos  lio«at 
yel  pretio  de  eorum  senritoto  abiK>Ivi :  idcirco 
prsMenti  concilio,  Deo  aactore,  sancimiUy  nt 
nnlliu  ChristuLnoB  Jadteoa  deincepa  debeat  de- 
■ervire ;  sed  datia  pro  quolibet  bono  maneipio 
12  solidis,  ipsum  mancipiam  quicumqae  Chris- 
tianus,  sen  ad  ingenuitatcm,  sea  ad  senritium, 
licentiam  habeat  redimendi ;  quia  nefas  est,  nt 
quo8  Christas  Dominna  ■angninis  sui  effnsione 
rodemit,  peraecutorum  vinculis  maneant  irre- 
titi.  Quod  81  acqnieecere  his  qnn  statuimns 
quicumqae  Judnus  nolaerit,  quamdia  ad  peca- 
niam  eonstitutam  venire  diBtulerity  liceat  man- 
eipio ipsL  cum  Christianis  nbicnmqne  voluerit 
habitare.  Iliad  etiam  specialiter  sancientes, 
quod  si  quia  Jadiens  Chriatiannm  mancipium 
ad  errorem  Jadaicnm  conTictna  fuerit  auaaiaae, 
at  ipse  maneipio  careat,  et  legandi  damnatione 
plectatur."    (Canon  10.) 

The  preceding  canon  la  almoat  equivalent  to 
a  decree  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  Chria- 
tian  slaves ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Jewa  were 
forbidden  to  acquire  new  Christian  alavea,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  who  were  in  their  posses- 
sion could  be  redeemed  by  the  first  Christian 
who  came,  it  is  clear  that  the  charity  of  the 
faithful  thus  finding  a  door  open  to  it,  the 
number  of  Christian  slaves  who  groaned  in  the 
power  of  the  Jews  mast  have  diminished  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  is  not  said  that 
these  canonical  regulations  of  the  Church  from 
the  first  moment  obtained  all  the  result  which 
was  intended ;  but,  as  she  was  the  only  power 
that  remained  standing  at  that  time,  and  the 
only  one  that  exercised  influence  on  the  na- 
tions, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  reguladons 
were  infinitely  advantageous  to  those  in  whose 
favor  they  were  established. 

Jevon  are  forbidden  to  acquire  Chrittian  tlatet. 
If  a  JevB  pervertt  to  Judaimtf  or  circwmcitet 
a  Chrittian  tlave,  the  latter  heeomct/ree  with- 
out having  any  thing  to  pay  to  hi*  matter, 

(Concilium  Toletanum  tertiam,  anno  689.) 

"  Suggerente  concilio,  id  gloriossimns  domi- 
nns  noster  eanonibns  inserendnm  prssoipity  nt 
Judssis  non  liceat  Christianas  habere  nzores, 
neque  maneipia  comparare  in  utut  propriot.  ,  . 

"  Si  qni  vero  Christian!  ab  eis  Jnoaico  ritn 
sunt  maculati,  vel  etiam  circnmeisi,  non  reddito 
pretio  ad  libertatem  et  religionem  redeant 
Christianam."  (Canon  14.) 

This  oanon  is  remarkable,  both  because  it 
protects  the  conseienee  of  the  slave,  and  im- 
poses on  masters  a  punishment  favorable  to 
liberty.  This  manner  of  ehecking  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  those  who  violated  the  eon- 
Bcienoes  of  their  slaves,  is  found,  during  the 
following  eentnry,  in  a  curious  example  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Ina, 
queen  of  the  West  Saxons.    It  is  this : 

If  a  ma^er  make*  hi*  tlave  wtrk  on  Sunday, 
th9  9lav€  becomes  free, 

(Leges  TnaeregincSaxonum  Oedduoram,  anno  002.) 

**  Si  servus  operetur  die  dominioa  per  pr»- 
oeptum  domini  sui,  sit  liber."  (Leg.  iU.) 


Another  enrions  example } 

If  a  matter  givet  meat  to  a  tlave  on  a  fatting' 
day,  the  tlave  becomtt  free, 

(Omdliam  Berfhamstedie  anno  6«  Withrcdi  ragls 
Oantii,  id  est  ChrlsU  €07 :  subBertualdo  Csntnail- 
end  arehiepiscopo  oelebratum.  Bsdc  sunt  Judida 
Wlthredi  regis  Cantuarlorum.) 

''  Si  quis  servo  suo  eamem  in  jcjunio  dedi- 
derit  comedendam,  servus  liber  exeat"  (Canon 
15.) 

/(  it  definitively  forbidden  for  Jetet  to  Aave 
Chrittian  tlavet ;  all  contravention  of  thit 
order  thall  deprive  the  Jeuit  of  all  their 
tlavet,  who  thall  obtain  their  liberty  from  the 
prince, 

(Oondlium  Toletanum  quartom,  anno  088.) 

"  Ex  decreto  gloriosissimi  principis  hoc  sanc- 
tum elegit  concilium,  ut  Judnis  non  liceat 
Christianos  servos  habere,  neo  (^ristiana  man- 
eipia emere,  nee  c^jusquam  eonsequi  largitate : 
nefas  est  enim  ut  membra  Christi  serviant  An- 
tichrist! ministris.  Quod  si  deinoeps  servoa 
Christianos,  vel  ancillas  Judni  habere  pr»- 
sumpserint)  sublati  ab  eorum  dominatn  liber- 
tatem a  principe  consequantur."  (Canon  GO.) 

It  it  forbidden  to  tell  Chrittian  tlavet  to  Jewe 
or  Oentilet ;  if  tueh  talet  have  been  made, 
they  thall  be  annulled, 

(Condllum  Bhemense,  anno  025.) 

**  Ut  Christian!  JudsBis  vel  Gentalibus  non 
vendantur ;  et  si  quis  Christianorum  necessi- 
tate cogente  maneipia  sua  Christiana  elegerH 
venundanda,  non  aliis  nisi  tantum  Christian!! 
expendat  Nam  si  paganis  ant  Jndssis  vendi- 
derit,  communione  privetinr,  et  emptio  eareat 
firmitate."  (Canon  11.) 

No  preeantion  was  too  great  in  those  unhap- 
py times.  It  might  appear  at  first  that  sndi 
regulations  were  an  effect  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and 
Pagans ;  and  yet,  in  reiUity,  they  were  a  bar- 
rier against  the  barbarism  which  invaded  all ; 
they  were  a  guarantee  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man ;  so  much  the  more  neeessarjy 
as  all  the  others,  it  may  be  said,  had  disap- 
peared. Read  the  document  which  we  are 
about  to  transcribe;  you  will  there  see  that 
barbarism  was  carried  so  fkr,  that  slaves  were 
sold  to  the  Pagans  to  be  sacrificed. 

{QngotivLB  Papa  m.  ep.  ad  BoniOuium  Ardiieplsoi^ 
pum,  anno  781.) 

''  Hoc  quoque  inter  alia  orimina  agi  in  par- 
tibus  iUis  dixisti,  quod  qnidam  ex  fldelibus  ad 
immolandum  paganis  sua  venundent  maneipia. 
Quod  nt  magnopere  corrigere  debeas,  frater, 
commonemus,  nee  sinas  fieri  ultra ;  soelus  est 
enim  et  impietas.  Eis  ergo  qui  hsBC  perpetra- 
verant»  similem  homioidsB  indices  pceniten- 
tiam." 

These  excesses  mast  have  occupied  the  ac- 
tive attention  of  the  Church,  as  we  see  the 
Council  of  Liptines,  held  in  743,  again  insist 
on  this  point,  and  forbid  (Christian  slaves  to  be 
given  up  to  Uie  Gentiles. 

''Et  ut  maneipia  Christiana  paganis  non 
tradantnr."    ((^on  7.) 


4S6  NOTES. 

B  it  forbidden  to  mil  a  CkriHimm  dove  out  of  nem  Mtnmere,  mi  dirinitatia  0«»  gntf%  Ante 

the  territory  eompriaed  teithin  the  kingdom  of  quo  t«nebamur  eaptir!  rincnlo  serritatiSy  ftuA- 

Clovie.  ne  nof  restitaeret  liberteti ;  sftlalMiter  •gitcr, 

(OoDdlium  GabUoneose,  aono  650.)  si  hominea  qaoB  ah  initio  natnim  er«ttrit  libcm 

"PieUtisestmaxim.  et  religioni.  intaitw,  **P~*".^*»  •*i"  rmtwm  J««o  imbrtitait  Mr- 

nt  captiTitatis  vinculum  ommno  a  Chriatianui  '^^^^^^'^^^'I'^^J'^^^^'T^ 
redimatur.    Uncle  wincta  Synodns  noscitur  cen-    mittenti.  be.eftcio,  hbert^  reddant«^^ 

Suisse,  ut  nullus  mancipinm  extra  fines  vel  ter-  »^«<>  P»J*^  "Jj*^;  «*  *»'^"  ^^  "^^^""^ 
mines  qui  ad  regnum  domini  Clodorei  regis  P«7>^  vo.  Montanam  atqne  Thomam  fc- 
pertinent,  debeat  venundare,  ne  quod  absit,  mnlos  sanotie  Komn^mEccle^,  eai  Deo  a4i«- 
Ser  tale  commercium.  aut  capUviUtis  vinculo.  ^^  deserrimns,  Ub«ros  ex  hao  die  ciresqw 
Vel  quod  pejus  est,  Judaica  serritute  mancipia  ■  ^^^ob  efficimns.  omneqae  r^m  rolw 
Christiana  teneantur  implicita,"    (Canon  9.)     !  relaxamu.  semtatis  peculinm  -     (S.  Greg.  L 

This  canon,  which  forbids  the  selling  of  Chris-  ^'  ^P*  ^^'' 
tian  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Cloris,  for  «.  ^^  rf.-r#*.#*-i  *«  «««*«.#  #a*  /.juw.  */ 
fear  that  thej  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the  ^»^  «^  r'^''*Tj^  *^T^  l-jT^t^ 
Pagans  and  Jews,  and  the  other  ofthe  Council  ^'^  »*«'  ^"^J^  en/ran^^t^ed  by  thetr 
of  Rheims,  cited  above,  which  contains  a  simi-  ^r**«»^r!-  ^'""^  "  !^J^  ""^  tkepomer 
lar  reguUtion,  are  worthy  of  remark,  under        given  to  Bukope  to  free  ^r^f^u^kodeeerte 

two  aspecte ;  they  show,  Ist,  the  high  respect  f/'^'  ""^^  f*M"*  '?  ^'^  "'*»**  ***y  "^y  ^•^ 

which  we  ought  to  have  for  the  soul  of  man,  '**"•  '**  ""*  '***  •*•  '«"'V- 

even  of  him  who  is  a  slave,  since  it  is  forbidden  (Oondllam  Agathense,  anno  508.) 

to  sell  him  where  his  conscience  might  be  in  **  Sane  si  quos  de  servis  ecclesiaa  benemeritoa 

danger :  a  respect  which  it  was  very  important  sibi  episcopus    libertate    donaverit,   collatam 

to  maintain,  both  in  order  to  eradicate  the  er-  libertatem   a  snccessoribus  placuit  custodiii, 

ronious  maxims  of  antiquity  on  this  point,  cum  hoc  quod  eis  manumlssor  in  libertate  con- 

and  because  it  was  the  first  step  towards  eman-  tulerit,  quod  tamen  jubemus  viginti  eolidomm 

oipation.    2d.  By  limiting  the  power  of  sale,  numcrum,  et  modum  in  terrula,  Tineola,  vel 

there  was  introduced  into  that  kind  of  property  hospitiolo  tenere.     Quod  amplius  datum  fuerit, 

a  law  which  distinguished  it  from  others,  and  post  manumissoris  mortem  ecclesia  revocabiU" 

placed  it  in  a  different  and  more  elevated  cate-  (Canon  7.) 
gory.     This  was  a  great  step  made  towards 

declaring  open  war  against  this  property  itself.  What  hat  been  mortaged  or  edienated  from  tit 

and  abolishing  it  by  legitimate  means.  property  of  the  Church  by  a  Bithop  vho  hat 

CUriet  who  told  their  tlavet  to  Jewt  are  teterely  'n/J  nothing  of  hit  own,  mutt  be  restored  ;  hU 

reproved :  they  are  threatened  with  alarming  enfranchited  tlacet  are  excepted  from  Au 

punishmentt,  '^''  •   ^*«y  •*«''  preterce  their  liberty. 

(ConcUium  deeimum  Toletanum,  anno  656.)  (OonciUum  Aurelianense  quartum,  anno  Ml.) 

,,  rj     »•            II  »•     •    •               -  »•    ^^  i^e^^  "  Ut  episcopus  qui  do  facultate  propria  eccle- 

'' Septimao  collationis  immane  satis  et  infan-  ._    .../     i-       •»    i         i    •_  r  *^i*  *             j 

,          ^     .•     •     .   J*                        A            ^  818B  nihil  relinquit,  de  ecclesise  facultate  SI  quid 

dum  operationis  studium  nunc  sanctum  nostrum  Vr.           .       ^    ^    «  ^vv  ,.  *«,  ^.^uA^t^  ot  ^luu 

«,iU  ^acilium ;  qaod  plerique  ex..«,rd.«b«.  ^'enlid^raurSxenTad'^.^cleti^r.^ 
:K  ««b\"Zr^:^ra'uT«1™^''  rr^'.  :  «'-•  Sa-c  .l  de  jervi,  e.^Wi.  Hberto,  fecerit 
cle,i«  deputati  sunt  officio,  maluntimiuri  tnr-  numerocompetenti.  in  ingenuiUte  permanent, 
bam  malSrum.  potiu.  qaam  .anctorum  patrum  "*  »'  f  »»"<>  *"•*"'»  "«"  "«•<»•»»■"  (Ca- 
insie>tere  mandatis :  ut  ipsi  etiam  qui  redimere  ^^^  '-c.  t  v  n  •^  i  •  xv  *  » ^v  j  t. 
debuerunt,  venditioncs  faoere  intendant,  quos  /'^  ^°«!»1^  ^^"^^^l  ^'"^^f  ^\*  ^  ^f  **fi"S 
Christi  sanguine  pr«soiunt  esse  redemptos ;  ita  f  ^^^  ^"^^P;  *^^ »»«  English  sUves  shall  be 
duntaxat,  ut  eorum  domiuio  qui  sunt  empti  in  ^^^^^  ,  ^he  solemnitaUon  of  the  obsequies  is 
ritu  Judaismo  convertantur  oppressi,  et  fit  exe-  '^^l^^'^^t '  ^  ^^ITi!^  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
crabile  commercium,  ubi  nitente  Deo  justum  T*^  ^^f  *^*»P  ^^  »^*^*  shidl  enfranchuw  three 
est  .anctum  ade«8e  conventum  :  quia  mujorum  '^»^^«'  ^^  »»^*°«  ^^°^  ^'^^  **^*  ~^*^ 
canones  vetuerunt  ut  nuUus  Judssorum  conju-  (Synodus  Cellichytensis,  uwo  81«.) 

gia  vel  servitia  habere  pnesumat  de  Christi-        **  Decimo  jubetur,  et  hoc  firmiter  statnimus 
anorum  coetu."  asservandum,  tarn  in  nostris  diebus,  quamqne 

Here  the  Council  eloquently  reprimands  the  etiam  futuris  temporibus,  omnibus  suecessori- 
guilty ;  it  continues :  bu9  nostris  qui  post  nos  illis  sedibus  ordinentor 

''  81  quia  enim  post  banc  definitionem  talia  :  quibus  ordinati  sumus :  ut  qnandocumque  ali- 
agere  tontaverit,  noverit  so  extra  ecclesiam  ,  quis  ex  numero  cpiscoporum  migraverit  de 
fieri,  et  praoscnti,  et  futuro  judioio  cum  Juda  :  bsbcuIo,  hoc  pro  anima  illius  prsecipimus,  ex 
simili  poena  percclli,  dum  modo  Dominum  substantia  uniuscumque  rei  decimam  partem 
dcnuo  proditionis  pretio  malunt  ad  iraoundiam  ,  dividerc,  ao  distribuere  pauperibus  in  elee- 
provocare."    (Canon  7.)  ;  mosynam,  sive  in  pecoribus,  et  armentis,  sen 

a  yj  '  de    ovibus    et   porcis,  vel  etiam  in  cellariis, 

n  a     ^  1      rt*  .         j>       ,  1  »*«*  **<*"*  omnem  hominem  Anglicum  liberare,  qui 

Pope  St,  Gregory  the  F.rtt  givet  freedom  to  ,„  rf,-^^„,  ,„,-,  ,.<  ^^rrituti  tubjectut,  ut  per  illud 
ticotlaret  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Remarkable  ^  ^^^  proprii  laboris  fructum  retributionis  per- 
pattage,  m  .cAicA  thtt  holy  pope  explamt  the  \  ^jpere  mereatur.  et  indnlgentiam  peecatorom. 
motivettchich  induced  the  Chnttianttoenfran-  ;  jjec  ullatenus  ab  aliqua  persona  huic  capitulo 
cht$e  tkeir  ttaret.  contradicatur,  sed    magis,  prout    condecet,  a 

"  Cum  Redemptor  noster  totius  conditor  crea-  successoribus  augeatur,  ct  ejus  memoria semper 
tans  ad  hoe  propitiatoi  hnmanam  voluerit  car-    in  posterum  per   nniversas  eoeletias  noetrs 
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ditioni  subjecUs  eiim  Dei  landibna  habefttar  et 
honoretar.  Proraus  orationes  et  eleemosynas 
qosD  inter  nos  speoialiter  eondietam  habemus, 
id  eat,  at  atatim  per  eingnlas  paroohiaa  in 
•ingulifl  quiboaque  eoclesiia,  pulsato  signo,  om- 
nia famolomm  Dei  coetoa  ad  basilicam  oonve- 
niant,  ibiqne  pariter  xxx  psalmos  pro  defancti 
anims  decantent.  Et  postea  anasquiaque  antie- 
tea  et  abbaa  sezeentos  psalmos,  et  centum  ri- 
ginti  miasaa  celebrare  faciiU,  et  ire*  homines 
liberet  et  eorum  euiiibet  tre$  4olido9  dietribuat." 
(Canon  10.) 

A  curiou9  doeumentf  which  thotoe  the  generou* 
reaolntion  mack  6y  the  Council  of  Armagh 
in  Irelandf  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Englith 
*lave«, 

(OoncHiam  Ardamaebtonae  in  Hibemia  eelebratam, 
anno  1171:  ex  Oirsldo  Oambzenai,  cap.  xxviil. 
Uibemije  expagnatas.) 

**  Hia  completis  oonrocato  apud  Ardama- 
chiam  totins  UibemiaB  olero,  et  super  adrena- 
nim  in  insulam  adventu  traotato  diutius  et 
deliberate,  tandem  communis  omnium  in  boc 
sententia  resedit:  propter  peccata  scilicet  po- 
puli  8ui,  eoqne  prsBcipue  quod  Anglos  olim,  tam 
a  mercatoribus,  quam  prsedonibus  atque  piratis, 
emere  passim,  et  in  servitutem  redigere  con- 
sucverant,  dirinas  censura  vindietsB  hoc  eis 
incommodum  accidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab 
eodem  gente  in  servitutem  vice  reciproca  jam 
redigantur.  Anglorum  namque  populus  adhuo 
intcgro  eorum  regno,  communi  gentis  vitio, 
liberos  suos  venales  exponere,  et  priusquam 
inopiam  nllam  aut  inediam  sustinerenty  filios 
proprios  et  oognatos  in  Hibemiam  vendere 
consueveranL  Unde  et  probabiliter  credi  po- 
test, sicut  renditorcs  olim,  ita  et  emptores,  tam 
enormi  delicto  juga  senritntis  jam  meruisse. 
Decretum  est  itaque  in  praedicto  concilio,  et 
cum  universitatis  consensu  publico  statntum, 
at  Angli  ubique  per  insulam,  servitntis  vinculo 
manoipati,  in  pristinam  revocentur  libertatem." 

It  is  thus  Uiat  religious  ideas  influence  and 
soften  the  ferocious  manner  of  nations.  When 
a  public  calamity  occurs,  they  immediately  find 
its  cause  in  the  divine  anger,  justly  excited  by 
the  traffic  which  the  Irish  carried  on  by  buy. 
ing  English  slaves  of  merchants,  robbers,  and 
pirates.  It  is  not  less  curious  to  learn,  that  at 
that  time  the  English  were  barbarous  enough 
to  sell  their  children  and  relations,  like  the 
Africans  of  our  days.  This  frightfiil  custom 
must  have  been  pretty  general,  as  we  read  in 
the  passage  quoted,  that  it  was  the  common 
vice  of  those  nations:  eommwnt  genti»  vitio. 
This  makes  us  better  understand  the  necessity 
of  a  regulation  inserted  above,  that  of  the 
Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  which  pro- 
scribes this  infamous  traffic  in  men. 

It  ie  forbidden  to  change  the  elavet  of  the  Church 
for  other  elavetf  ttnUet  the  exchange  procured 
their  liberty. 

(Ex  ooneilfo  apud  Sylvaneetum,  anno  864.) 

"Mancipia  ecclesiastica,  nisi  ad  libertatem 
Don  convenit  commutari ;  videlicet  ut  mancipia, 
qufle  pro  ecclesiastico  homine  dabuntur,  in  ec- 
clesiae  servitute  permaneant,  et  ecclcsiasticus 
homo,  qui  commutatur,  fruatur  perpetua  liber- 
tate.  Quod  enim  semel  Deo  consecratum  est, 
ad  humanos  usus  transferri  non  deceL"  (V. 
Deoret  Greg.  IX.,  L  ilL  tit  19,  cap.  8.) 


A  Catum  eomUiining  tA«  0ame  regulation  at  t&e 
preceding  ;  and  whence,  moreover^  it  appeare, 
that  the  faithfulf  for  the  talvation  of  their 
eouU,  were  aeetutomed  to  offer  their  elavee  to 
Ood  and  the  Saintt. 

(Ex  eodem,  anno  864.) 

"  Injustum  videtur  et  impium,  ot  mancipia, 
quae  fideles  Deo  et  Sanctis  ^us  pro  remedio 
animae  suae  consecrarunt,  cujuscumque  muneria 
manciple,  vel  commutationis  commercio  iterum 
in  servitutem  secnlarium  redigantur,  cum  ca- 
nonica  auctoritas  servos  tantummodo  permittat 
distrahl  (Yigitivos.  Et  ideo  ecclesiarum  rectores 
summopere  caveant^  ne  eleemosyna  nnius,  alte- 
rius  peccatum  flat.  Et  est  absurdnm,  at  ab 
;  ecclesiastica  dignitate  servns  discedens,  bn« 
j  manao  sit  obnoxius  servitutL"    (Ibid.  cap.  4.) 

Freedom  ekoll  be  granted  to  tlavee  who  with  to 
embrace  the  monastic  Hate,  yet  without  ne* 
glecting  u»tful  precaution*  to  aeeertain  th$ 
reality  of  their  vocation, 

(Ooncillum  Romanum  sub  S.  Qregorio  I.,  anno  597.) 

"  Multos  do  ecclesiastica  sen  saeculari  familiay 
novimus  ad  omnipotentis  Dei  servitium  festi- 
nare,  ut  ab  humana  servitute  liberi  in  divino 
servitio  valeant  familiarius  in  monasteriis  oon- 
versori,  quos  si  passim  di  mittimus,  omniboi 
fugiendi  ecclesiastici  juris  dominium  occasio- 
nem  praebemus :  si  vero  festinantes  ad  omnipo- 
tentis Dei  servitium,  incaute  retiuemua,  illi 
invenimur  negare  qu«dam  qui  dedit  omnia. 
Unde  necesse  est,  ut  quisquis  ex  juris  ecclesi- 
astici vel  saacularis  militias  servitute  ad  Dei 
servitium  converti  desiderat,  probetur  prius  in 
laico  habitu  constitutus :  et  si  mores  ejus  atqae 
conversatio  bona  desiderio  ejus  testimonium 
ferunt,  absque  retractatione  scrvire  in  monas- 
terio  omnipotenti  Domino  permittatur,  ut  ab 
bumano  servitio  liber  recedat,  qui  in  divino 
obsequio  districtiorem  appetit  serritatem."  (S. 
Greg,  epist  44.  lib.  iv). 

The  abuee  of  ordaining  elavee  without  the  eoti- 
eent  of  their  matter*  had  spread ;  thie  a6«ae 
t«  checked. 

(Ex  epistolia  Qelasii  PapsB.) 

**  Ex  antiquis  regulis  et  novella  synodali  ex- 
planatione  comprehensum  est,  personaa  ob- 
noxias  servituti,  cingulo  coelestis  militiae  non 
prsBcingi.  Sed  nescio  utrum  ignorantia  an 
voluntate  rapiamini,  ita  ut  ex  hae  cauea  nullue 
pene  Epiecoporum  videatvr  extorri*.  Ita  enim 
nos  frequens  et  plurimorum  querela  nos  cir- 
cumstrepit,  ut  ex  hac  parte  nihil  penitns  pate- 
tur  constitutum."  (Distin.  54.  o.  9.) 

'^Frequent  equidem,  et  aeeidua  not  querela 
eircumttrepit  de  his  pontificibus,  qui  nee  anti- 
quas  regulos  nee  decreta  nostra  noviter  directa 
cogitantes,  obnoxias  possessionibus  obligataa- 
que  personas,  Tenientes  ad  dericalis  officii 
cingalum  non  recusanL"  (Ibid.  c.  10.) 

"Actores  siquidem  filiae  nostrs  illustris  et 
magnificas  feminae,  Maximao,  petitorii  nobis 
insinnatione  conqnesti  sunt,  Sylvestmm  atqae 
Candidum,  originarios  suos,  contra  constita- 
tiones,  qu»  supradictas  sunt,  et  oontradictione 
praeeunte  a  Lucerino  Pontifice  diaconos  ordi- 
natos."  (Ibid  c.  11.) 

"  Oeneralit  etiam  querelm  vitanda  prcttump^ 
i  tio  ett,  qua  propemodum  eautantmr  univeniy 
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pMsim  serros  ei  origiiuuios,  dominomm  Jara,  solioitade  of  the  Roman  8oe  in  fkror  of  iht 

possesaionamqae  Aigientes,  sab  religioss  con-  slaves  of  the  whole  nniTene.     I  mean  the 

Tersationis  obtentu,  vel  ad  monasteria  sese  apostolical  letters  pnbliahed  at  Rome,  Nortm* 

oonferre,  Tel  ad  eoclesiasticam  famalatam,  con-  ber  3,  1SS9,  against  the  alare-lrade;  and  I 

niventibns    quippe     pnesnlibns,  indifferenter  recommend  the  pernaal  of  them.    It  will  be 

admitti.    Qqsb  modis  omnibus  est  amovenda  there  seen,  in  the  most  aothentie  and  deeisivf 

pemicies,  ne  per  Christiani  nominis  institntum  manner,  that  the  Catholie  Chnroh,  on  this  isi- 

ant  aliena  perradi,  aut  pnblica  Tideatnr  dis-  portant  snbject  of  slavery,  has  always  showed, 

eiplina  sabvertL"  (Ibid,  c  12.)  and  shows  still,  the  most  lively  spirit  of  charity, 

withoat  in  the  least  offending  against  jastke. 

The  parith  priettt  are  allowed  to  cKoo»e  tome  or  for  a  moment  departing  from  the  path  of 

eUrxet  from  tke  tlavet  of  the  Church,  prudence. 
(Concilium  Emeritense,  Anno  066.) 

**  Quidquid  unanimiter  digne  disponitur  in  '*  Gregoritu  P.  P.  XVI.  ad  futuram  rti  aw- 
sancta  Dei  ecclesia,  necessarium  est  at  a  paro-  mortain. 

chitanis  presby teris  custoditum  maneat     Sunt        ,  ^^^      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

eoim  nonnolli,  qui  eoclesiarum  suarum  res  ad  ...     ,    ,;    "v;  ,  *1,,,        ^!u      \/     'TTiZ. 

plenitadlnoThabent,  et  .oUicitudo  Uli.  nuUa  '«•»«»'  ^'"' "*  ""^ti.''*?'*''  T^ 

l^-*  k.u^»^:  «!«.;««-  -««  r.n;k».  »n,n:»^*^n*;  *ny  ment  on  our  part,  the  place  of  Jesas 

est  habendi  clericos,  cum  quibus  omnipotenti  ^^,      ^    g      ^  Q^d,  who,  by  the  excess  of 

Deo  laudum  debita  persolvant  offioia.    Promde  „. *  °r  * . "    ^; "  i^.^^  Z:\lLZl    IT  j 

, .',.'.  x.^^  ..«^*r  .««^.i...  ..»  »».«...  «— rv  His  chanty,  has  deigned  to  become  man,  and 

institmt  h»o  sancta  synodus,  ut  omnos  paxo-  ^    ^     the  redemption  of  the  world:  we  cod- 

ohitani  presby  ten,  juzta  ut  m  rebus  sibi  a  Deo  Tj     ..^  •»  u  i  T  ^      i      i-  •;  j 

creditis  senUunt  habere  virtutem,  de  ectUesisB  '^^V^tJy^^l'''^F.^.'tY^^^?^'^^ 

mxm  famUia  clericos  sibi  faciant;    quos  per  ^"^'^  *^^.  ^'"^  ^^^'^Jf/T*?,'  ?'™^*" 

r*r „^, ♦.♦^^  ;♦.  „„♦,:«„*  «♦ -♦  ..iK«;fir«  from  engaging  in  the  trade  in  blacks  or  any 

bonam  volunUtem  ita  nutnant,  ut  et  officium      ^     min   whoever  thev  mnv  b« 

sanctum  digne  paragant,  et  ad  scrviUum  suum  ™*i  ™*°'  whoever  tney  maj  be. 

aptos  eos  habeJit.    Hi  ctflun  victum  et  vcsti-  ,  "^«  »?«?  "  the  light  of  the  G^l  began 

tim  dispensaUone  presbyteri  merebuntur,  et  ^  T'^V^*  nnfortunato  men  who  fell  into 

domino  ?t  presbyteiS  suof  a^ue  utUitaU  ec^le-  ^*  ^"?I*f  **^  •**7*7u^°u°«  *>*•»««»*'?« 

ri»fidelesessedebent     Quod  si  inutUcs  appa-  wa«  of  Uiat  period,  felt  their  concLUon  ^ 

ruerint  ut  culpa  patuerit,  correptione  disciplina  P~^*^^  '^^'^^  *P«{;^*»;  ^^'P^^^J  the  Spmt 

feriantur  j  si  quis  pwsby tcromm  banc  senten-  ^l  ?*»'*' «°/»»«  ^"f  ^""^^  ^^^ri^t'^  ""^J 

ii-l.  »^:«:\««  !:«-»«^;^^/  ^»  «««  ^Ai^r.^^^'^^t  their  earthly  masters,  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
tiam  mmime  custodient,  et  non  adimplevent,        ^        ^    Vesigned  from  the  bottom  of  thei^ 

ab  episcopo  sue  comgatur:  ut  plenissime  cus-  u    -*  *    lu        mi     r  >V  j     C  »/vi,wi«  wi  imu 

r!li:l»  «„«^  Ai^^  fJk.>*»*»  /nL^^^  ia  N  heart  to  the  will  of  God;  but,  on  the  other, 

todiat,  quod  digne  jul>etur.     (Canon  18.)  ^^^^  commanded  masters  to  behave  well  t^ 

U  iM  pre^Hbed  to  the  BUhop.  to  confer  liberty  ^^^^  '^f «"'  ^  «^^  them  what  was  just  and 

\v     1  /^  ML    ni      V I  A.    "Ci        j^u  equitable,  and  not  to  treat  them  with  an^er, 

IA««  .«««  «A«  cUrtcal  bodjf.  ^^  ^ «  ^j,^  ^.^  ^^  ._,  ^^  di.Ui.otion  of 

(Concilium  Toletanum  nonnm,  anno  666.)  persons. 

"  Qui  ex  familiis  ecclesias  servituri  devocan-        «  The  law  of  the  Qospel  having  very  soon 

tur  in  clerum  ab  opiocopis  sois,  necesse  est,  ut  universally  and  fundamentally  ordained  sincere 

liberUtis  porcipiant  donum  :  et  si  honestSD  vit»  charity  towards  all,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  having 

elaruerint  mentis,  tunc  demum  m^joribus  fun-  declared  that  He  would  regard  as  done  ur  re- 

gantur  officiis.  (Canon  11.)  fused  to  Himself  all  the  acts  of  beneficence 

and  mercy  done   or  refused   to  the  poor  and 

It  u  allowed  to  ordain  the  glavet  of  the  Church,  little  ones— it  naturally  followed  that  Chris- 

liberty  having  been  previoutljf  conferred  on  tiansnotonly  regarded  their  slaves  as  brethren, 

them.  above  all  when  they  were  become  Christians, 

(ConciUum  quartern  Toletanum,  anno  633.)  but  that  they  were  more  inclined  to  give  liberty 

"  De  familiis  ecclesiso  constituere  presbyteros  *^  those  who  rendered  themselves  worthy  of 

ut  diaconos  per  parochias  liceatj  quos  tamen  >t.     This  usually  took  place  particularly  on 

vitse  rectitude  et  probitas  morum  commendat :  the  solemn  feasts  of  Easter,  as  St  Gregory  of 

ea  tamen  ratione,  ut  antea  wanumitei  liberta-  Nyssa  relates.     There  were  even  found  some 

lem  9tatu9  tui  percipiant,  etdenuo  ad  ecclesias-  ^*»o^  inflamed  with  more  ardent  charity,  rm- 

ticoshonoressuccedant;  irreligiosum  est  enim  f>raced    niavery  for   the   redemption   of   their 

obligatos  existere  servituti,  qui  sacri  ordinU  brethren  /and  an  apostolic  man,  our  predeces- 

suscipiunt  dignitatem."  ^^^»  ^^P^  Gregory  L,  of  sacred  memory,  attests 

that  he  had  known  a  great  many  who  perform- 

»  yjj^  ed  this  Work  of  mercy.  Wherefore  the  dark- 
ness of  Pagan  superstition  being  entirely  dis- 

We  have  shown  in  the  text  by  what  means,  sipated  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
with  what  wisdom  and  perseverance  Christian-  manners  of  the  motit  barbarous  nations  being 
ity  abolished  slavery  in  the  ancient  world;  softened,— thanks  to  the  benefit  of  faith  work- 
Christian  and  Catholic  Europe  was  free  at  the  ing  by  charity, — things  advanced  so  far,  that 
time  when  Protestantism  appeared.  Let  us  for  many  centuries  there  have  been  no  slaves 
now  see  what  Catholicity  has  done  in  modem  among  the  p:reater  part  of  Christian  nations, 
times,  with  respect  to  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Yet  (we  say  it  with  profound  sorrow) men  have 
the  world.  We  can  present  to  our  readers  in  been  since  fouu  J,  even  among  Christians,  who, 
one  document,  which  in  the  evidence  of  the  ahamefully  blinded  by  the  desire  of  sordid 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  gain,  have  not  hesitated  to  reduce  into  slavery, 
Gregory  XYI.,  an  interesting  history  of  the  in  distant  countries,  Indians,  Negroes,  and 
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other  nnfortanato  nflei;  or  to  Msist  in  this 
teandaloiu  orime,  by  inftitating  and  organiung 
a  uaffio  in  theie  nnfortonate  beingSi  who  had 
been  loaded  with  chains  by  others.  A  great 
number  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  oar  predeces- 
sors of  glorious  memory,  have  not  forgotten  to 
stigmatize,  throughout  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  the  conduct  of  these  men  as  in- 
jurious to  their  salration,  and  disgraceful  to 
Uie  Christian  name;  for  they  clearly  saw  that 
it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  tended  most 
powerfully  to  make  infidel  nations  continue  in 
their  hatred  to  the  true  religion. 

''This  was  the  object  of  the  apostolical  letters 
of  Paul  in.,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1537,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman,  and  other 
letters,  much  more  copious,  of  Urban  VIIL, 
of  the  22d  April,  1630,  addressed  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
in  Portugal, — letters,  in  which  the  most  severe 
censures  are  cast  upon  those  who  venture  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  or  West 
Indies  into  slavery,  buy,  sell,  give,  or  exchange 
them,  separate  Uiem  from  their  wives  and 
children,  strip  them  of  their  property,  take  or 
send  them  into  strange  places,  or  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty  in  any  way  ,*  to  retain  them  in 
slavery ;  or  aid,  counsel,  succor,  or  favor  those 
who  do  these  things  under  any  color  or  pre- 
tence whatever  ,*  or  preach  or  teach  that  this 
is  lawful,  and,  in  fine,  co-operate  therewith  in 
any  way  whatever.  Benedict  XIV.  has  since 
confirmed  and  renewed  these  pontifieal  ordi- 
nances before  mentioned  by  new  apostolical 
letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Brazil  and  some  other 
oountries,  dated  the  20th  December,  1741,  by 
means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  solicitude  of 
the  Bishops  for  the  same  purpose.  A  long 
time  before,  another  of  our  more  ancient  pre- 
decessors, Pius  II.,  whose  pontificate  saw  the 
empire  of  the  Portuguese  extended  in  Guinea 
and  in  the  country  of  the  blacks,  addressed 
letters,  dated  the  7th  of  October,  1482,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ruvo,  who  was  ready  to  depart  for 
those  countries:  in  these  letters  he  did  not 
oontine  himself  to  giving  to  this  prelate  the 
means  requisite  for  exercising  the  sacred  min- 
istry in  those  countries  with  the  greatest  fruit, 
but  he  took  occasion  very  severely  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  those  who  reduced  the  neo- 
phjrtes  into  slavery.  In  fine,  in  our  days,  Pius 
VII.,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  charity 
and  religion  as  his  predecessors,  zealously  in- 
terposed his  good  offices  with  men  of  authority 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  Uie  slave-trade 
among  Christians. 

"These  ordinances,  and  this  solicitude  of  our 
predecessors,  have  availed  not  a  little,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  in  defending  the  Indians,  and  other 
nutions  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  against 
the  barbarity  of  conquest,  and  the  cupidity  of 
Christian  merchants ;  but  the  Holy  See  is  far 
from  being  able  to  boast  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  its  efforts  and  seal,  for,  if  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  partially  abolished,  it  is  still 
carried  on  by  a  great  many  Christians.  Where- 
fore, desiring  to  remove  such  a  disgrace  from 
all  Christian  countries,  after  having  maturely 
considered  the  matter  with  many  of  our  vene- 
rable brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  assembled  in  Council,  following  ! 
the  example  of  oar  predeoessors,  by  virtae  of ; 


the  apostolic  office,  we  warn  and  admonish  in 
the  Lord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  condition 
they  may  be,  and  enjoin  upon  them  that,  for 
the  ftiture,  no  one  shall  venture  uigustly  to 
oppress  the  Indians,  Negroes,  or  other  men^ 
whoever  they  may  be ;  to  strip  them  of  their 
property  or  reduce  them  into  servitude :  or 
give  aid  or  support  to  those  who  commit  suoh 
excesses,  or  carry  on  that  infamous  traffic,  by 
which  the  blacks,  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but 
mere  impure  animals,  reduced  like  them  into 
servitude,  without  any  distinction,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  are  bought^ 
sold,  and  devoted  to  endure  the  hsfdest  labors ; 
and  on  account  of  which  dissensions  are  ex- 
cited and  almost  continual  wars  are  fomented 
among  nations  by  the  allurements  of  gain  of- 
fered to  those  who  first  carry  away  the  Negroes. 

''Wherefore,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolical 
authority,  we  condemn  all  these  things  aforo> 
said,  as  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  Christiaii 
name ;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  we  abso- 
lutely prohibit  and  interdict  all  eoclesiaetiof 
and  laymen  from  venturing  to  maintain  that 
this  traffic  in  blacks  is  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  or  color  whatsoever ;  or  to  preach  or 
teach  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, anything,  contrary  to  these  apostolic 
letters.  And  in  order  that  these  letters  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  that  no  one 
may  pretend  ignorance,  we  ordain  and  decree 
that  they  be  published  and  posted  up,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  one  of  our  officers,  on  the 
doors  of  the  basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  of  the  Palaoe 
of  Justice,  of  Monte  Citorio,  and  at  the  Campo 
di  Fieri.  Given  at  Rome,  at  St  MaryM^joPs, 
under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  the  3d  of  No-* 
vember,  1839,  the  ninth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 
Louis,  Cardutal  Lambruschini." 

I  again  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
document  which  I  have  just  inserted — to  these 
letters  which  magnificently  crown  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Church  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
As  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — the  object 
of  a  treaty  recently  made  between  the  great 
powers — is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  affairs 
which  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  Europe,  it 
is  proper  to  pause  a  few  moments,  to  reflect  on 
the  contents  of  the  apostolic  letters  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XYI.  Let  us  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  year  1482, 
Pope  Pius  II.  addressed  apostolical  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ruvo,  about  to  depart  for  the 
newly  discovered  countries — letters,  in  which 
he  did  not  exclusively  confine  himself  to  giving 
the  prolate  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise 
his  holy  ministry  with  the  greatest  fhiit  in 
those  countries,  but  in  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  censure  very  severely  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians who  reduced  the  neophytes  into  slavery. 
Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
the  time  when  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church 
gathering  the  last  fruit  of  her  long  labors,  at 
length  saw  Europe  emerge  from  the  chaos  in 
which  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had 
plunged  her;  at  the  time  when  the  social  and 
political  institutions  were  developed  with  daily 
increasing  ardor,  and  began  to  form  a  regular 
and  coherent  body ;  at  this  moment  the  Church 
resumes  her  secular  contest  with  another  bar- 
barism which  reappeared  in  distant  conntriof ; 
she  opposes  the  abuse  of  the  raperioritj  of 
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■trength  and  intelligence,  which  the  eonq«eron 
penMsed  oyer  the  conqnered  nations. 

This  fact  alone  proves  that,  for  the  tme 
Ubertj  and  well-being  of  nations,  for  the  jnst 
pre-eminence  of  right  over  might,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  justice  over  force,  the  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  nations  are  not  enough — re- 
ligion also  is  required.  In  ancient  times,  we 
■ee  nations  cultivated  to  the  highest  point 
eommit  unheard  of  atrociUes ;  and  in  modem 
times,  Europeans,  so  proud  of  their  knowledge 
and  advancement,  introduce  slavery  among 
the  unfortunate  nations  who  have  fallen  under 
their  dominion.  Now,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  a  voice  against  such  ii^justice — against 
inch  horrible  barbaritj?  It  was  not  policy, 
which  perhaps  rejoiced  to  see  its  conquests 
eoneolidated  by  slavery ;  it  was  not  commerce 
which  found  in  this  infamous  traffic  an  easy 
means  of  making  shamefbl  but  abundant 
profits;  it  was  not  philosophy,  which,  fully 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
would  perhaps  have  seen  without  concern  the 
resuscitation  of  the  degrading  theory  of  rae0$ 
horn /or  tlaperjf  ;  but  it  was  the  Catholic  reli- 
|rion,  expressing  herself  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  certainly  a  consolatory  spectacle  for 
Catholics  to  see  a  Roman  Pontiff,  four  centuries 
ago,  condemn  what  Europe,  with  all  her  civili- 
lation  and  refinement,  condemns  only  at  the 

S resent  day.  Still,  Europe  only  does  so  with 
ifficulty ;  and  all  those  who  take  part  in  this 
tardy  condemnation  are  not  exempt  from  the 
■uspicion  of  being  actuated  by  motives  of 
interest.  No  doubt  the  Roman  Pontiff  did  not 
effect  all  the  good  he  intended ;  but  doctrines 
do  not  remain  sterile  when  they  emanate  from 
a  high  quarter,  whence,  diffusing  themselves  to 
great  distances,  they  descend  on  perflons  who 
receive  them  with  veneration,  if  it  wore  only 
on  account  of  hlra  who  teaches  them.  The 
eonquering  nations  were  then  Christians,  and 
aincere  ones ;  it  is  therefore  indabitable,  that 
the  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  transmitted  by 
the  months  of  Bishops  and  other  priests,  must 
have  had  very  salutary  effects.  If,  iu  cases 
like  this,  where  we  see  a  measure  taken  against 
an  evil,  the  evil  nevertheless  resists  and  con- 
tinues, we  imagine,  by  a  grievou>s  mistake,  that 
the  measure  has  been  vain,  and  that  its  author 
has  produced  no  effect  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
tirpate, and  another  to  diminish  an  evil  ,*  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Bulls  of  the 
Popes  had  not  all  the  effect  intended,  they 
must  nevertheless  have  served  to  diminish  the 
evil,  by  improving  the  lot  of  nations  fallen 
under  the  yoke.  The  evil  prevented  and 
avoided  is  not  seen  ;  the  preservative  has  hin- 
dered its  existence:  but  the  existing  evil  is 
palpable — it  affects  us,  it  excites  our  regret, 
and  we  often  forget  our  gratitude  due  to  the 
hand  which  has  preserved  us  from  greater 
evils.  IIuw  often  is  it  thus  with  respect  to  re- 
Ugion  !  She  cures  many  things,  hut  she  pre- 
rents  still  more.  If  she  takes  possession  of  the 
heart  of  man,  it  is  in  order  to  destroy  there 
even  the  very  roots  of  a  thousand  evils. 

Let  us  imagine  the  Europeans  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury  invading  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
without  any  check,  guided  only  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  cupidity,  and  by  the  caprices  of  arbi- 
trary power,  full  of  the  pride  of  conquerors. 


and  of  tba  aoBtMBpt  wMi  wU«h  th«  Indim 
moat  hare  iaapired  ihtm,  oa  •wwiit  of  thf 
inferiority  of  their  kaowledgey  and  of  tbtk 
baokwardnoM  in  civiliaatlop  Mtd  jreftMneat: 
what  must  have  happened  ?  If,  in  wpi%b  of  tht 
inoeesaat  cries  of  religion,  in  mpitt  of  the  ia- 
fluence  which  she  had  on  1»W8  and  maaacn, 
the  conquered  nations  ha,re  had  so  mneh  Is 
suffer,  would  not  the  evil  hare  been  earned  t» 
an  intolerable  extent,  without  those  powerM 
oauses  which  inoessantlj  eom1>a.ted,  preventei 
or  diminished  it  ?  The  oonqnered  w<mld  hsrs 
been  reduced  into  slavery  en  was—  /  they  wooU 
have  been  condemned  em  mcsmw  to  perpetnal 
degradation ;  they  would  liave  been  delved 
even  of  the  hope  of  one  day  entering  on  the 
career  of  civilisation. 

If  the  oonduot  of  Europeans  at  that  tiat 
with  respect  to  men  of  other  raoes — ^if  the  eon- 
duct  of  some  naUons  of  our  own  days  is  to  be 
deplored,  it  cannot  be  said  at  least  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  not  opposed  soeh  excesses 
with  all  her  strength :  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Head  of  the  Church  has  ever  allowed  these 
evils  to  pass  without  raising  his  roiee  to  reeaU 
to  mind  the  rights  of  men,  to  stigmatize  iigns- 
tice,  to  excite  abhorrence  of  emeltyy  and  ener- 
getically to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity,  with- 
out distinction  of  raoes,  climates,  or  colors. 

Whence  does  Europe  derive  this  lofty  idea 
and  this  generous  feeling,  which  urge  her  to 
declare  herself  so  strongly  against  the  traffic  in 
men,  and  to  demand  the  complete  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  ?    When  posterity  shall 
call  to  mind  these  glorious  fSaets ;  when  it  shall 
adopt  them  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  civilisation  ;  when,  studying  and  analysing 
the  causes  which  have  conducted   European 
legislation  and  manners  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and, 
passing  over  temporary  and  unimportant  mo- 
tives, insignificant  circumstances,  and  second- 
ary agents,  it  shall  seek  for  the  vital  principle 
which  impelled  European  civilization  towards 
so  glorious  an  end,  it  will  find  that  this  principle 
was  Christianity,*   and  if,  desiring  to  fathom 
the  question  more  and  more,  it  should  inquire 
whether  this  was  Christianity,  under  a  vague 
and  general  form — Christianity  without  auUio- 
rity — Christianity    without     CaUiolicity — the 
answer  of  history  will   be  this:    Catholicity, 
exclusively  prevailing  in   Europe,   abolished 
slavery  among  the  European  races  ;  she  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
into  European  civilization,  by  showing  practi- 
cally, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity,  that    slavery  was    not    necessary  for 
society  ;  and  she  made  it  understood,  that  the 
sacred  work  of  enfriinchisoment  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  great  and  life-giving  civilization. 
She  has  therefore  inoculated  European  civilisa- 
tion with   the  principle   of  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  it  is  owing  to  her  that,  wherever  this 
civilization  has  come  into  contact  with  slavery, 
it  has  been  profoundly  disturbed — an  evident 
proof  that  there  were  at  the  bottom  two  oppo- 
site elements,  two  contending  principles,  which 
were  compelled  to  struggle  incessantly,  until 
the  more  powerful,  noble,  and  fruitful  prevail- 
ing, and  reducing  the  other  under  the  yoke,  in 
the  end  annihilated  it     I  will  say  more :  by 
searching   whether  facts  really  confirm   this 
influence  of  Catholicity,  not  only  in  all  that 
oonoems  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  but  also  in 
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tin  oomtriM  wbiok  EnropMiif  hsre  eonqoered 
two  eentnries  ago,  in  Um  East  and  West,  we 
•hall  meet  with  Catholic  Bishops  and  priests 
woriung  withoat  intermission  in  improving  the 
lot  of  colonial  sUtcs  ;  we  shall  call  to  mind 
what  is  dae  to  the  Catholic  missions ;  we  shall 
read  and  understand  the  apostolical  letters  of 
Pius  IL,  issued  in  1482,  and  mentioned  above ; 
those  of  Paul  III.,  in  1^7 ;  those  of  Urban 
VIIL,  in  1639;  those  of  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
1741 ;  and  those  of  Gregory  XVL,  in  1839. 

In  these  letters  there  is  taught  and  defined 
■U  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  on  this  point 
in  favor  of  hamanity.      We  shall  there  find 
blamed,  oondemned,  and   ponished,  all  that 
Buropean  civilisation  has  at  length  resolved 
to  condemn  and  punish ;  and  when  calling  to 
mind  also  that  it  was  Pius  VIL,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  nealoiuly  interpoted 
hit  good  office*  with  tnen  in  potetr  for  the  com' 
pUte  abolition  of  »lavery  among  Chri«tian»,  we 
•hall  not  be  able  to  avoid  acknowledging  and 
oonfessing  that  Catholicity  has  had  the  princi- 
pal share  in  this  great  work.     It  is  she  indeed 
who  has  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  the 
work  rests,  who  has  established  the  precedents 
which  guide  it,  who  has  constantly  proclaimed 
the  principles  which  have  suggested  it  and  has 
constantly  condemned  those  who  have  opposed 
it;  it  is  she,  in  fine,  who  at  all  times  has  de- 
clared open  war  against  cruelty  and  cupidity, 
— the  support  and  perpetual  motives  for  in- 
justice and  inhumanity.    Let  us  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  celebrated  Protestant  author,  Ro- 
bertson, the  historian  of  America :  **  From  the 
time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors 
into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigor 
with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  na- 
tives rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fruit- 
less.   The  missionaries,  in  conformity  with  the 
mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  publbh,  soon  remonstrated  against 
the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimiento*, 
or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up 
as  slaves  to  their  conquerors,  as  no  less  con- 
trary to  /natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Domini- 
cans, to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  Americans 
was  originally  committed,  were  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  attacking  the  repartimientos^     In  the 
year  1511,  Motesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
preachers,  inveighed  against  this  practice  in  the 
great  church  at  SL  Domingo,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  natural  eloquence.    Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony, 
and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers, 
complained  of  the  monk  to  his  superiors ;  but 
they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine,  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.    The 
Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the 
two  orders,  discovered  some  inclination  to  take 
part  with  Uie  laity,  and  to  espouse  the  defence 
of  the  repartimientot.     But  as  they  could  not 
with  decency  give  their  approbation  to  a  sys- 
tem of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
religion,  they  endeavored  to  palliate  what  they 
eould  not  justify,  and  alleged  in  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the 
•olony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such 
doninion  over  the  nlatiTes,  that  they  ooold 


oonip«l  them  to  labor.    The  DoadaieMM,  r^ 
gardless  of  snoh  political  and  intereeted  ooa- 
siderations,  would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the 
rigor  of  their  sentiments,  and  even  refused  to 
absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  na- 
tions in  servitude.    Both  parties  applied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance.    Ferdinand  empowered  a  committee 
of   his  Privy  Council,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain, 
to  hear  the  deputies  sent  i>om  Ilifpaniola  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  a 
long  discussion,  the  speculative  point  in  con- 
troversy was  determined  in  favor  of  the  Do- 
minicans ;  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of   man;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision, 
the  repartimientot  were  continued  upon  their 
ancient  footing.     As  this  determination  ad- 
mitted the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans 
founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  addi- 
tional  boldness  and  seal.     At  length,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their 
remonstrances  and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued 
a  decree  of  his  Privy  Council  (1513),  declaring 
that  after  mature  consideration  of  the  apostolic 
Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  Crown  of 
Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions,  in  the 
new  world,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was 
warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ; 
that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under 
their  inspection,  it  wotlld  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim them  iVom  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  no  further  scruple 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  repartimiento9f  as  the  King  and 
Council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that  therefore 
the  Domini<»n8,  and  monks  of  other  religions 
orders,  should  abstain  for  the  fhture  from  those 
invectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable 
but  ill-informed  seal,  they  had  uttered  against 
the  practice.     That  his  intention  of  adhering 
to  this  decree  might  be  ftiUy  understood,  Ferdi- 
nand conferred  new  grants  of  Indians  npon 
several  of  his  courUers.     But  in  order  that  he 
might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
riffhts  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  mild 
treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to 
which  he  subjected  them;   he  regulated  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave 
directions  with  respect  to  their  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity.     But  the  Do- 
minicans, who,  Arom  their  experience  of  what 
had  passed,  judged  concerning  the  future,  soon 
perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions, 
and  foretold  that,  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest 
of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigor, 
no  public  regulations  would  render  their  servi- 
tude mild  or  tolerable.     They  considered  it  aa 
vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in 
attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths 
to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken,  and  their 
faculties  impaired  by  oppression.     Some  of 
them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of 
their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and 
pnrsne  the  object  of  their  mission  among  sueh 
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of  the  natires  ai  were  not  hitherto  oormpied 
by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated 
by  their  onielty  firom  Uie  Christian  faith.  Such 
as  remained  in  Hispaniola  continued  to  remon- 
ftrate,  with  decent  firmness,  against  the  servi- 
tude of  the  Indians. 

**  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 
new  distributor  of  the  Indians,  revived  the  seal 
of  the  Dominicans  against  the  repartimientotf 
and  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed 

Kople  who  possessed  all  the  courage,  the  ta- 
Bts,  and  the  activity  requisite  in  supporting 
■ueh  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Oasas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of 
the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his 
■econd  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  sotUe 
in  that  Island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  ecclesiastics  with  respect  to 
the  unlawflilness  of  reducing  the  natives  to 
ffervitndc ;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the 
■incerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished  all 
the  Indians  who  had  fsdlen  to  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  con- 
querort),  declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewail 
his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exer- 
cised for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over 
his  fellow-creatures.  From  that  time  he  be- 
came the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and 
by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  as 
well  OS  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and 
character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  counU*y- 
men."  {UiHorjf  of  America,  book  3.) 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  here  the  ener. 
getic  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  in  favor  of  the 
colonies  of  the  new  world ;  all  know  them — 
all  must  know  that,  filled  with  seal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians,  he  conceived  and  under- 
took an  attempt  at  civilization  analogous  to 
that  which  was  realized  later,  to  the  immortal 
honor  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  Paraguay. 
If  the  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  hod  not  all  the 
success  that  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  find  the  cause  of  this  in  the  thou- 
sand passions  with  which  history  makes  us 
acquainted,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  impetuosity 
of  this  man,  whose  sublime  zeal  was  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  consummate  prudence 
which  the  Church  displays. 

However  this  may  be.  Catholicity  has  com- 
pletely accompliiihed  her  mi.ssion  of  peace  and 
love ;  without  injustice  or  catastrophe,  she  has 
broken  the  chains  under  which  a  largo  portion 
of  the  human  race  groaned  ,*  and  if  it  had  been 
given  her  to  prevail  for  some  time  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  she  would  have  achieved  their  destruc- 
tion in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  by 
banishing  the  degradations  and  the  abomina- 
tions introduced  and  established  in  those  coun- 
tries by  Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  It  is 
melancholy,  no  doubt,  that  Christianity  has 
not  yet  exercised  over  these  latter  countries  all 
the  influence  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  ameliorate  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  those  nations,  by  changing  their  ideas  and 
manners.  But  if  we  seek  for  the  causes  of 
this  lamentable  delay,  we  certainly  shall  not 
find  them  in  the  conduct  of  Catholicity.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  point  out  these  causes; 
nevertheless,  while  reserving  the  analysis  and 
complete  examination  of  this  matter  for  another 
part  of  the  work,  I  will  make  the  remark  en 
pat0ant,  that  Protestantinn  may  Justly  orimi- 


nate  itself  for  the  obstnelea  whioh,  daring  thiH 
oenturief,  it  baa  opposed  to  the  vnirenalitj 
and  efBoaey  of  the  Christian  infloenee  on  infi- 
del nations.  These  few  words  will  safllee  hers ; 
we  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  later. 

Non  10,  p.  131. 

We  can  searoely  believe  how  fiv  the  idess 
of  the  ancients  went  astray  with  rtgard  to  ths 
respect  which  is  due  to  man.  Can  it  be  believsd 
that  they  went  so  fkr,  as  to  regard  the  lives  of 
all  who  could  not  be  useful  to  society  as  of  no 
value  ?  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Ws 
might  lament  that  this  or  that  city  had  adopted 
a  barbarous  law ;  that  a  ferocious  custom  was 
introduced  among  a  people  by  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  yet  as  long  as  philoso- 
phy protested  against  such  attempts,  human 
reason  would  have  been  unstained,  and  could 
not  have  been  accused  without  injustice  of 
taking  part  in  infkmous  attempts  at  abortion 
or  infiwticide.  But  when  we  find  crime  de- 
fended and  taught  by  the  most  important  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity;  when  we  see  it  triumph 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  who, 
with  fearful  calmness  and  serenity,  prescribe 
the  atrocities  which  we  have  named,  we  are 
confounded,  and  our  blood  runs  cold;  we  would 
fain  shut  our  eyes,  not  to  see  so  much  infamy 
thrown  upon  philosophy  and  human  reason. 
Let  us  hear  Plato  in  his  Republic,  in  that  book 
in  which  he  undertook  to  collect  all  the  theo- 
ries in  his  opinion  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  best  adapted  to  lead  human  society  towards 
its  beau  ideal.  This  is  his  scandalous  language: 
''Oportet  profecto  secundum  ea  quss  supra 
concessimus,  optimos  viros  mulieribus  optimis 
ut  plarimum  congredi:  deterrimos  autem  con- 
tra, deterrimis.  Et  illorem  quidem  prolem 
nutrire,  horum  minime,  si  armentum  excel- 
Icntissimum  sit  futurum.  £t  hsec  omnia  dum 
agantur,  ab  omnibus  praeterquam  a  principibus 
ignorari,  si  modo  armentum  custodum  deheat 
seditione  carere."  "  Prope  admodum  ;**  "Very 
good,"  replies  another  speaker.  {Plat.  Rep.  1.  v.) 

Behold,  then,  the  human  race  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  brutes ;  in  truth,  the  phi- 
losopher had  reason  to  use  the  word  flock 
{armentum) !  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  magistrates  imbued  with  such  feel- 
ings must  have  been  more  harsh  towards  their 
subjects  than  a  shepherd  towards  his  flock.  If 
the  shepherd  finds  among  the  lambs  which 
have  just  been  bom  a  weak  and  lame  one,  he 
does  not  kill  it  or  allow  it  to  die  of  hunger ;  he 
carries  it  to  the  sheep  who  ought  to  nourish  it, 
he  caresses  it  to  stop  its  cries. 

But  perhaps  the  expressions  which  we  have 
just  quoted  escaped  the  philosopher  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inadvertence ;  perhaps  the  idea  which 
they  reveal  was  only  one  of  those  sinister  in- 
spirations which  glide  into  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  pass  away  without  leaving  any  more  im- 
pression than  is  made  by  a  reptile  moving 
through  the  grass.  We  wish  it  were  so,  for 
the  fame  of  Plato ;  but  unhappily  he  returns 
to  it  so  oflen,  and  insists  on  the  point  with  so 
systematic  a  coldness,  that  no  means  of  justi- 
fying him  are  left,  *'  With  respect,"  he  says 
lower  down,  ''to  the  children  of  citizens  of 
inferior  rank,  and  even  those  of  other  citizonsy 
if  they  are  bom  deformed,  the  magistrates 
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•hall  hide  them,  m  ii  proper,  in  some  seeore 
place,  whieh  it  shall  he  forhidden  to  rereal." 
**  Tea,"  replies  one  of  the  interlocutors ;  **  if 
we  desire  to  preserre  the  race  of  warriors  in 
its  parity." 

Plato  also  lays  down  rarions  rules  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes ;  he 
speaks  of  the  case  in  which  the  man  and  wo- 
man shall  have  reached  an  adyanced  age: 
"  Quando  igitor  jam  mulieres  et  riri  sdtatem 

Senerationi  aptam  egressi  Aierint,  licere  riris 
ioemus,  cuicumque  roluerint,  prsBterquam 
filiee  atque  matri  et  filiamm  natis  matrisre 
majoribas  :  licere  et  mulieribus  cuUibet,  pne- 
terquam  filio  atque  patri,  ao  superioribus  et 
inferioribus  eorumdem.  Cum  rero  hec  omnia 
mandaverimusy  interdicemus  foetum  talem  (si 
contigeret)  edi  et  in  lucem  produci.  Si  qtdd 
autem  matrem  parere  coegerit,  ita  ezponere 
prsecipicmus,  quasi  ei  nulla  nutritio  sit" 

Plato  seems  to  haye  been  yezy  well  pleased 
with  his  doctrine;  for,  in  the  yery  book  in 
which  he  writes  what  we  haye  just  seen,  he 
lays  down  the  ftunous  maxim,  that  the  eyils 
of  states  will  neyer  be  remedied,  that  societies 
will  never  be  well  goyemed,  until  philosophers 
shall  become  kings,  or  kings  become  philoso- 
phers. Qod  preserye  us  from  seeing  on  the 
throue  a  philosophy  such  as  his  !  Moreoyer, 
his  wish  for  the  reign  of  philosophy  has  been 
realized  in  modem  times.  What  do  I  say  ?  It 
has  had  more  than  empire ;  it  has  been  deified, 
and  divine  honors  have  been  paid  to  it  in 
public  temples.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  happy  days  of  the  worship  of  reason 
are  now  much  regretted. 

The  horrible  doctrine  which  we  have  just 
seen  in  Plato  was  transmitted  with  fidelity  to 
future  :»chooIs.  Aristotle,  who  on  so  many 
points  took  the  liberty  of  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  did  not  think  of  cor- 
recting those  which  regard  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide. In  his  Politic*  he  teaches  the  same 
crimes  with  the  same  calmness  as  Plato :  **  In 
order,"  he  says,  "  to  avoid  nourishing  weak  or 
lame  children,  the  law  should  direct  them  to 
be  expuited  or  made  away  with."  ''Propter 
multiuidincm  autem  liberomm,  ne  plures  sint 
quam  expediat,  si  gentium  instituta  et  leges 
vetcnt  procreata  exponi,  definitnm  esse  oportet 
procreandorum  liberomm  numerum.  Quod  si 
quibus  inter  se  copulatis  et  congressis,  plures 
Uberi,  quam  definitnm  sit,  nascantur,  prius- 
quam  sensus  et  vita  inseratur,  abortus  est 
fcetui  iuferendus."    (Polit.  L  vii.  c.  16.) 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
say  that  man,  a«  man,  was  esteemed  as  noth- 
ing among  the  ancients ;  that  society  entirely 
absorbed  him ;  that  it  claimed  unjust  rights 
over  him,  and  regarded  him  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  when  of  service,  and  which  it  had 
a  right  to  destroy. 

We  observe  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  they  make  of  society  a  kind 
of  lohoUf  consisting  of  individuals,  as  the  mass 
of  iron  consists  of  the  atoms  that  compose 
it ;  they  make  of  it  a  sort  of  unity,  to  which 
all  must  be  sacrificed  ,*  they  have  no  oonsidera- 
tion  for  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty ;  they 
do  not  appear  to  dream  that  the  object  of 
society  is  the  good,  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als and  families.  According  to  them,  this 
uitj  la  the  principal  good,  with  which  noth- 


ing else  ean  be  compared;  the  greatest  erii 
that  can  happen  is,  that  this  unity  should  be 
broken — an  evil  which  must  be  avoided  by  all 
imaginable  means.  **  Is  not  the  worst  evil  of 
a  state,"  says  Plato,  ''that  which  divides  1^ 
and  make§  many  out  of  one  t  and  is  not  the 
greatest  excellence  of  a  state,  that  which  bindf 
all  its  parts  together,  and  makes  it  one  f"  Re- 
lying on  this  principle,  and  pursuing  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theozy,  he  takes  individuala 
and  families,  and  kneads  them,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  form  them  into  oifx  compact  whole. 
Thus,  besides  education  and  life  in  common,  he 
wishes  also  to  have  women  and  children  in 
common ;  he  considers  it  injurious  that  there 
should  be  personal  enjoyments  or  suffering! ; 
he  desires  that  all  should  be  common  ana 
social;  he  allows  individuals  to  live,  think, 
feel,  and  act  only  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 
If  you  read  his  Bepublie  with  attention,  and 
particularly  the  fiftn  book,  you  will  see  thai 
the  prevailing  idea  of  this  philosopher  is  whal 
we  have  just  explained.  Let  us  hear  Aristotle 
on  the  same  point :  "  As  the  object  of  society," 
he  says,  "  is  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  education 
of  all  its  members  ought  necessarily  to  be  one 
and  identicaL  Education  ought  to  be  publie, 
and  not  private ;  as  things  now  are,  each  one 
takes  care  of  his  children  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  teaches  them  as  he  pleases.  Each  citiien 
is  a  particle  of  society,  and  the  care  to  be 
given  to  a  particle  ought  naturally  to  extend 
to  what  the  whole  requires."  {Polit.  1.  viiL 
c.  1.)  In  order  to  explain  to  us  what  he  means 
by  this  common  education,  he  concludes  by 
quoting  with  honor  the  education  which  was 
given  at  Sparta,  which  evezy  one  knows  eon- 
sisted  in  stifiing  all  feelings  except  a  ferocioua 
patriotism,  the  traits  of  which  still  make  ua 
shudder. 

With  our  ideas  and  customs,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  confine  ourselves  to  considering  society 
in  this  way.  Individuals  among  us  are  at- 
tached to  the  social  body,  forming  a  part  of  it» 
but  without  losing  their  own  sphere — that  of 
the  family ;  and  they  preserve  around  them  a 
vast  career,  where  they  are  allowed  to  exert 
themselves,  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  colossus  of  society.  Nevertheless,  patriot- 
ism exists ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  blind  instino- 
tive  passion,  urging  man  on  to  the  sacrifice, 
like  a  victim,  with  bandaged  eyes,  but  it  is  no 
reasonable,  noble,  and  exalted  feeling,  which 
forms  heroes  like  those  of  Lepanto  and  Bay- 
len;  which  converts  peacefrd  eitiiens,  like 
those  of  Qyronna  and  Saragossa,  into  lions; 
which,  as  by  an  electric  spark,  makes  a  whole 
people  rise  on  a  sudden  without  arms,  and 
brave  death  from  the  artillery  of  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  army :  such  was  Madrid,  fol- 
lowing the  sublime  Mourone  of  Daoii  and  of 
Velarda. 

I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  text,  that  so- 
ciety among  the  ancients  claimed  the  right  of 
interfering  in  all  that  regards  individuals.  I 
will  add,  that  the  thing  went  to  a  ridiculoua 
extent  Who  would  imagine  that  the  law 
ought  to  interfere  in  the  food  of  a  woman  who 
was  eneeiutef  or  in  the  exercise  which  she 
should  take  every  day  t  This  is  what  Aris- 
totle gravely  says :  "  It  is  necessary  that  wo- 
men who  are  enceinte  should  take  particular 
eare  of  their  bodies;  that  they  shoiild  aToid 
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IndalgenM  in  lajcnry,  mad  using  food  which  u 
(oo  light  and  weak.  The  legislator  easily  at- 
tains his  end  by  presoribing  and  ordering  Uiem 
tk  daily  walk,  in  order  to  go  to  honor  and  yen- 
•rate  the  gods,  to  whom  it  has  been  confided 
by  fate  to  watch  over  the  formation  of  beings. 
Atque  hoc  facile  assequitar  scriptor  legum,  si 
eis  iter  aliquod  quotidianum  ad  cnltnm  vener- 
ationemque  deorum  coram,  quibos  sorte  obti- 
^t,  ut  prsBsint  gignendis  animantibns,  injunz- 
erit  ac  mandaverit"  (Polit,  L  vii.  c  16.) 

Tho  action  of  laws  extended  to  erery  thing; 
it  seems  that,  in  certain  cases,  even  the  tears 
of  children  coald  not  escape  this  severity. 
**  Thos«/'  says  Aristotle,  **  who,  by  means  of 
laws,  forbid  children  to  cry  and  weep,  are 
wrong :  cries  and  tears  serve  as  exercise  for 
ohildnsn,  and  assist  them  in  growing ;  they  are 
an  effort  of  nature,  which  relieves  and  invigo- 
rates those  who  are  in  pain."  {Polit,  L  viL 
c.  17.) 

Those  doctrines  of  the  ancients — this  man- 
ner of  considering  the  relations  of  individuals 
with  Koeiety — very  well  explain  how  castes 
and  slavery  coald  be  regarded  as  natural 
among  them.  Who  can  be  astonished  at  see- 
ing  whole  races  deprived  of  liberty,  or  regard- 
ed as  incapable  of  partaking  of  the  rights  of 
other  superior  classes,  when  we  see  genera- 
tions of  innocent  beings  condemned  to  death, 
and  these  conscientious  philosophers  not  hav- 
ing the  slightest  scruple  with  respect  to  the 
legitimacy  of  so  inhuman  an  act?  It  was  not 
that  these  philosophers  had  not  happiness  in 
view  as  the  object  of  society;  but  they  had 
monstrous  ideas  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  happiness. 

Note  17,  p.  146. 

The  reader  will  easily  dispense  with  my 
entering  into  details  on  the  abject  and  shame- 
ful condition  of  women  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  which  thoy  still  are  among  the  modems 
where  Christianity  does  not  prevail ;  moreover, 
my  pen  would  be  checked  every  moment  by 
strict  laws  of  modesty,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
represent  tho  characteristic  features  of  this 
wretched  picture.  Tho  invertion  of  ideas  was 
such,  that  we  hear  men  the  mo2*t  renowned  for 
their  gravity  and  moderation  rave  in  the  most 
incredible  manner  on  this  point  We  will  lay 
aside  hundreds  of  examples  which  it  would  be 
ea»j  to  adduce;  but  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
scandalous  advice  of  the  aage  Solon,  with  re- 
spect to  tho  lending  of  women  fbr  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  race  ?  Who  has  not  blushed 
to  rea<l  what  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  RepubliCf 
says  of  the  propriety  and  manner  of  making 
women  share  in  the  public  games  ?  Let  us 
throw  a  veil  over  recollections  so  dishonour- 
able to  human  wisdom.  When  tho  chief  legis- 
lators and  sages  so  far  forgot  the  first  elements 
of  morality,  and  the  most  ordinary  inspirations 
of  nature,  what  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  vulgar?  How  fearfully  true  those  words 
of  the  sacred  text  which  represent  to  us  the 
nations  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as 
sitting  in  darknea*  and  in  the  nfutdow  of  death  ! 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  woman,  no- 
thing more  apt  to  degrade  her,  than  that  which 
is  injurious  to  modesty .:  and  yet  we  see  that 
the  unlimited  power  granted  to  man  over  woman 


eontribttted  to  this  ttogmlatimi,  and  itdieti 
her,  among  ewtaia  natkms,  to  h%  notUBg  bit  t 
slave.  LMing  sight  of  the  nuumen  of  ether 
nations,  let  ni  eonsider  thoee  of  tlie  Beaaai 
for  a  moment.  Among  them  the  formula^  nit 
hi  Cayut  ego  Caya,  seemed  to  indioAte  a  sab- 
jection  to  slight,  that  it  might  almost  be  eaDed 
an  equality;  bat  in  order  to  appreciate  tids 
equality,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  that,  st 
Rome,  a  husband  oooid  pat  his  wifb  to  death 
by  his  own  aathority,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
case  of  adultery,  bat  for  offeneea  infinitely  lea 
serioos.  In  the  time  of  Romnlns,  Egaadu 
Menecios  was  acquitted  of  a  similar  erims^ 
although  his  wife  had  done  nothing  more  thaa 
drink  wine  from  a  cask.  These  traits  describe 
a  nadon,  whatever  importance  yon  may  besides 
think  proper  to  attaoh  to  the  soUeitnde  of  the 
Romans  to  prevent  their  matrons  from  becom- 
ing addicted  to  wine.  When  Cato  directed  aa 
embrace,  as  a  proof  of  alTeetion,  among  relations, 
for  the  purpose,  as  Pliny  relates,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  women  smelt  of  wine^  on  temtetum 
olerentj  it  is  true  he  showed  his  strictness ;  but 
it  was  an  unworthy  outrage  offered  to  the 
honor  of  the  women  themselves  whose  virtue 
it  pretended  to  preserve.  There  are  some 
remedies  worse  than  the  disease. 

Note  18,  p.  167. 

The  antiehristian  philosophy  mast  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  desire  to  find 
UBong  the  barbarians  the  origin  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  female  character  in  Europe,  and  of 
some  other  principles  of  our  civilisation.  Indeed 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  sooree  of  these 
admirable  qualities  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
Christianity  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  iu 
honors ;  and  what  was  its  own  and  peculiar 
glory  is  divided  among  many.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  are  sufficiently 
poetical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
real  Germans  were  so  to  any  extent.  Some 
passages  inserted  in  the  text  add  great  force  to 
our  coz^jecture ;  but  what  appears  to  me  emi- 
nently calculated  to  dissipate  all  these  illusions 
is,  the  history  of  the  invasion  by  the  barbarians, 
above  all  that  which  has  been  written  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  picture,  far  from  continuing  po- 
etical, then  becomes  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 
This  interminable  succession  of  nations  passes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  like  an  alarming 
vision  in  an  evil  dream ;  and  certainly  the  first 
idea  which  occurs  to  us  at  the  sight  of  this  picture 
is,  not  to  seek  for  any  of  the  qualities  of  modem 
civilization  in  these  invading  hordes ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  know  how  this  chaos  has 
been  reduced  to  order,  and  how  it  has  been  pos- 
I  sible  to  produce  from  such  barbarism  the 
I  noblest  and  most  brilliant  civilization  that  has 
ever  boon  seen  on  earth.  Tacitus  appears  to 
be  an  enthusiast;  but  Sidonius,  who  wrote  at 
I  no  great  distance  from  the  barbarians,  who 
saw  them,  and  suffered  from  meeting  them, 
does  not  partake  of  this  enthusiasm.  *'  I  find 
myself/'  he  said,  ''among  long-haired  nations, 
compelled  to  hear  the  German  language,  and 
to  applaud,  at  whatever  cost,  the  song  of  the 
drunken  Burgundian,  with  hair  plastered  with 
rancid  grease.  Happy  your  eyee  teho  do  not  ms 
them  ;  happy  your  ear§  teho  do  not  hear  them  f* 
If  space  permittedi  it  woold  be  easy  fbr  me  to 
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moeiimiilate  a  thooMnd  paMages  which  would 
eridently  show  what  the  barbarians  were,  and 
what  could  be  expected  trom  them  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  as  dear  as  the  light  of  daj,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Providence  to  employ  these 
nations  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire,  and 
change  tiie  face  of  the  world.  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  had  a  feeling  of  their  terrible 
mission.  They  march,  they  advance,  they 
know  not  whither  they  go ;  but  they  know  well 
that  they  go  to  destroy.  Attila  called  himself 
the  scourge  of  Qod.  The  same  barbarian  him- 
self defined  his  formidable  duty  in  these  words : 
*'  The  *tar  /all*,  th€  tea  t«  moved ;  I  om  iWe 
hammer  of  the  earth.  Where  my  horse  passes, 
the  grass  never  grows."  Alaric,  nuurching  to- 
wards the  capitalof  the  world,  said :  "I  cannot 
»top  ;  there  is  eome  one  urgee  me,  who  exeUee  me 
to  tack  Rome."  Genseric  prepares  a  naval  ex- 
pedition ;  his  troops  are  on  board,  he  himself 
embarks:  no  one  knows  the  point  towards 
which  he  will  direct  his  sails.  The  pilot  ap- 
proaches the  barbarian,  and  asks  him;  " Mv 
lord,  against  what  nations  will  you  wage  war  t  * 
**  Against  those  who  have  provoked  the  anger  of 
Qod,**  replies  Genseric. 

If  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of  this  catastro- 
phe, had  not  existed  in  Europe,  civilisation 
would  have  been  lost  and  annihilated,  perhaps 
forever.  But  a  religion  of  light  and  love  was 
sure  to  triumph  over  ignorance  and  violence. 
Even  during  the  times  of  the  calamities  of  the 
invasion,  that  religion  prevented  many  dis- 
asters, owing  to  the  ascendency  which  it  began 
to  exercise  over  the  barbarians;  the  most 
critical  moment  being  pasty  the  conquerors 
having  become  in  some  degree  settled,  she 
immediately  employed  a  system  so  vast,  so 
efficacious,  so  decisive,  that  the  conquerors 
found  themselves  conquered,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  charity.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  prevent  the  invasion ;  God  had  de- 
creed it,  and  llis  decree  must  be  accomplished. 
Thus  the  pious  monk  who  went  to  meet  Alaric 
approaching  Rome,  could  not  stop  him  on  his 
march,  because  the  barbarian  answered  him, 
that  he  could  not  stop, — that  there  was  some 
one  who  urged  him  on,  and  that  he  advanced 
against  his  own  will.  But  the  Church  awaited 
the  barbarians  after  the  conquest,  knowing  that 
Providence  would  not  abandon  His  own  work, 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  lot  of  nations  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
on  this  account  does  Alaric  advance  on  Rome, 
sack,  and  destroy  it;  but  on  a  sudden,  finding 
himself  in  presence  of  religion,  he  stops,  be- 
comes mollified,  and  appoints  the  Churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  places  of  refuge.  A 
remarkable  fact,  and  an  admirable  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion  preserving  the  nniverse  from 
total  ruin. 

Non  10,  p.  165. 

The  great  benefit  conferred  on  modem 
society  by  the  formation  of  a  pore  and  correct 
public  conscience,  would  acquire  extraordinary 
value  in  our  eyes,  if  we  compared  our  moral 
ideas  with  those  of  all  other  nations,  ancient 
and  modem ;  the  result  of  such  an  examination 
would  be,  to  show  in  how  lamentable  a  manner 
good  principles  become  oorTupted,  when  they 
ut  confided  to  the  reason  of  man.    I  wiU 
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content  myself,  however,  with  a  few  wordi 
on  the  ancients,  in  order  to  show  how  cor- 
rect I  was  in  saying  that  oar  manners,  however 
corrupt  they  may  be,  would  have  appeared 
a  model  of  morality  and  dignity  to  the  hea- 
thens. 

The  temples  consecrated  to  Venus  in  Baby- 
lon and  Corinth  are  connected  with  abomina- 
tions such  as  to  be  even  incomprehensible. 
Deified  passion  required  sacrifices  worthy  of  it; 
a  divinity  without  modesty  required  the  saori> 
fice  of  modesty;  and  the  sacred  name  of 
Temple  was  applied  to  asylums  of  the  moil 
unbridled  licentiousness.  There  was  not  a  veil 
even  for  the  greatest  crimes.  It  is  known  how 
the  daughters  of  Chypre  gained  a  dowry  for 
their  marriage ;  all  have  heard  of  the  mysteries 
of  Adonis,  Priapus,  and  other  impure  divinitiea. 
There  are  vices  which,  as  it  were,  want  a  nune 
among  the  modems :  or  if  they  have  one,  it  it 
accompanied  by  the  recollection  of  a  terrible 
chastisement  inflicted  on  some  criminal  citiea. 
In  reading  the  histories  of  antiquity  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  their  times,  the  book  falU 
from  our  hands.  On  this  subject  we  must  be 
content  with  these  few  hints,  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  recol- 
lection of  what  has  a  thousand  times  excited 
their  indignation  in  reading  the  history  and 
studying  the  literature  of  pagan  antiquity. 
The  author  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
recollection :  he  abstains  firom  a  description. 

Note  20,  p.  171. 

It  is  now  so  common  to  exalt  beyond  measure 
the  power  of  ideas,  that  some  persons  will  per- 
haps consider  exaggerated  what  I  have  said 
with  respect  to  their  want  of  power,  not  only  to 
infiuence  society,  but  even  to  preserve  them- 
selves, while,  remaining  in  the  mere  sphere  of 
ideas,  they  do  not  become  realized  in  institv- 
tions,  which  are  their  organ,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  rampart  and  defence. 

I  am  very  far,  as  I  have  elearly  stated  in  the 
text,  from  denying  or  calling  in  question  what 
is  called  the  power  of  ideas :  I  only  mean  to 
show  that,  alone  and  by  themselves,  ideas  have 
little  power;  and  that  science,  properly  so 
called,  as  far  as  the  organisation  of  society  ia 
concerned,  is  a  much  less  important  thing  than 
is  generally  supposed.  This  doctrine  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  system  followed 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  while  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  develope  the  human 
mind  by  means  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sciences,  has  nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a 
secondary  part  in  the  regulation  of  society. 
While  religion  has  never  been  opposed  to  trae 
science,  never,  on  the  other  hand,  has  she 
ceased  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust 
with  respect  to  all  that  was  the  exclusive  pro* 
duction  of  human  thought ;  and  observe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  differenoes  between  re- 
ligion and  the  philosophy  of  the  last  age ;  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  cause  of  their 
violent  antipaUiy.  Religion  did  not  condemn 
science ;  on  the  contrary,  she  loved,  protected, 
and  encouraged  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
marked  out  its  limits,  warned  it  that  it  was 
blind  on  some  points,  announced  to  it  that  it 
would  be  powerless  in  some  of  its  labors,  and 
that  in  others  its  action  would  be  destractlTe 
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Mid  rwaL  Phtlouphy,  db  the  coDtmr,  loodlj  i 
BtosUlmHl  the  tmenigaty  of  ■Bi«Di»,dMUred 
It  to  b«  Kll-pow*rt>i>,  uid  deUm)  it;  it  Mtri- 
bnted  to  it  itrongth  uid  connge  to  clwngc  thi 
bM«  of  Ihs  world,  ^ad  wl>dom  »nd  foresight 
•nough  to  work  ihii  chmge  for  the  good  of 
tanmuit;.  This  pride  of  knowledge,  Ltaii  dei- 
dution  of  thought,  is,  if  yoo  observe  ilosely, 
the  fouDdfttion  of  Prolsstuit  doctrine.  All 
•uthoritT  beiog  t^en  iw«y,  reuon  is  (he  oniy 
•ompetent  Jodjfe,  the  inteilectreceires  dlreetl; 
ud  immediMely  ttom  Ood  mil  the  light  whiFh 
If  neoeBury.  This  is  the  fundiUDent&ldoolrlne 
of  PrnlostAotJiin,  thst  1>  to  Mj,  the  pride  of 
the  miod. 

If  we  closely  observe,  oven  the  triumph  of 


from  this  trill 

mph,  hu  entirely  lost  what  it 

had:   there   r 

mains   nothing  of  the  revola-  ' 

tioonry  know! 

dge;  what  remain!  is  the  eifeetJ 

of  the  rerolatiOD,  Vbt  ictereid  created  by  It, 

the  institDtinai  which  hive  sriieo  from  those 

which,   since   that   time,  have 

■ODght  in  the 

department  of  Mience  itielf  oor 

principles  to 

upport  them,— principles   alto- 
Dt  from   those  which  had  been 

gather  differe 

the  beginning. 

IhBvesaid 

hBteveryideahaineedof  being 

temliied  in  on 

inntilnlion  ;  this  is  so  tme,  that 

rovolotioos  Ih 

m selves,  warned  by  the  Instinct 

which  le«b  them  to  preserze,  with  more  or  lose 

Integrity,   the 

principles   whence    they  have 

arisen,  tend  IV 

m  tbe  Srstto  create  those  inati- 

tations  in  wh 

iob  the  revolulionarj  doctrines 

■ore  to  rcpres 

nt  tbetn  when  they  ahall  have 

diasppeued  f 

■om  the  schools.     This  may  lead 

to  many  reflc 

liona  on  the  origin  and  present 

oonditiun  of 

different  coun 

ries  of  Kurepe. 

When  spea 

lung  of  the  rapidity  with  which 

riei  aneceed   each   other,  when 

pointing  oDt 

the  pre..  liM 

have  shown  t 

at  thia  was  not  an  infallible  sign 

of  KientiHe  p 

rogress,  still  less  a  gaarantee  for 

the   feriility 

great  things  1 
I  have  said 

rather  from  1-- 

u.'i.-o»  than  from  d»cour>.t;  and 

on  this  subjec 

I  have  recalled  to  mind  histori- 

eal  events  an 

d  personage,  n-bich  ptaee  this 

mntter  beyon 

d  a  donbt.     In   support  of  this 

aesertion,  ide 

ology  might  have  fumiahed  ns 

have  reoourie 

tterility.     Bu 

mere  good  some,  taoght  by  the 

lessona  of  oiperieoce  daily,  is  enoitgb  to  eon- 

Yet,  in  apite  of 
in  tbeUateento 

what  I  hare  eilabtiahed,  reqalns  aome  eipla- 
nalion.  Plrrt  of  aH,  w*  mnat  reoollect  the  dli- 
tinetion  pointed  oot  in  the  t«It  between  elfiB- 
inaoy  and  genlleneaa  of  mannert.  The  flnt  ii 
a  fault,  the  second  a  valuable  qnality;  theUnt 
emaoatea  trosa  enervation  of  tbe  mind  and 
weakening  of  the  body ;  the  oeoond  ii  owing 
to  the  preponderanoe  of  reason,  the  empire  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  tritunpb  of  Joitie* 
over  force,  of  right  over  might.  There  it  a 
large  porlioo  of  real  gentlenesa  in  manBersat 
the  present  day,  but  Iniury  baa  also  a  consid- 
erable part  therein.  Thia  Ininry  of  manDert 
hai  eertJtinly  not  arlien  rh>m  religion,  bntfkva 
infidelity;  the  latter,  never  extending  its  view 
beyond  the  preaent  life,  caoiea  the  lofty  deiti- 
niea,  and  even  the  very  oititaDce  of  the  aoal, 

eonetantly  eicilea  and  keepe  alive  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  makes  man  the  vile  ilave  of  hii 
pauions.  On  the  oontrary,  at  the  first  sight, 
we  pereeive  that  oar  manaera  owe  oil  ^eii 
gentleness  to  Christianity;  all  the  idcmi,  aQ 
the  feelings,  on  which  this  gentlcneea  la  foand- 
ed,  bear  the  mark  of  Chriatianity.  The  dig- 
nity of  man,  bb  righU,  the  obligation  of  tr    ' 


with  til 


roduce  of  Chriitlantty,  are  ai 


in  theory  are,  often  enoagh,notoolymediaere, 
With  regard  to  tbe  hints  which 


with   r 


and   "dla. 


cave  them  to  the  judgmt 

one  who  has  apiilicd  to  tbe  study  of  the  bu- 
man  mind.  I  am  confident  that  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  reflected  will  not  differ 
from  my  own. 


laling  to  h 
than  to  hii  body  by  vioienoe,  ine  neccaiitf  im- 
posed on  every  one  of  keeping  within  the  line 
of  his  duty,  of  respecting  Uie  property  and  the 
persons  of  others, — all  this  body  of  prineiplea, 
to  which  real  gentleness  of  manners  is  owing, 
la  duo,  in  Enrope,  to  the  InRDence  of  Christi- 
anity, which,  after  a  struggle  of  many  oento- 
riea  against  tbe  barbarism  aad  ferocity  of 
invading  nation),  aueeecded  In  destroying  the 
system  of  violence  which  these  aame  nUioni 
had  made  general. 

As  philosophy  baa  taken  care  to  change  the 
ancient  names  oonsecrated  by  religion,  and 
aulhoriaed  by  the  usage  of  a  eucceaelon  of 

"'    ideas,  although  tbe 

■     aekaow- 
disguised 

under  a  woridly  dress.  Who  does  not  know 
that  moWal  love  among  men  and  fraternal 
charity  are  ideas  entirely  due  to  Christianity  r 
Who  does  not  know  that  pagan  antiquity  did 
not  acknowledge  them,  that  it  even  despised 
them  r  And  neverlbelesi,  this  affecUon,  which 
was  fonncrly  called  rkaniy,  because  charity 
was  the  virtue  fhtm  which  it  took  its  legitimate 

In  public  with  any  appearance  of  religion. 
The  mania  for  attacking  the  ChrisUan  religion 
being  passed,  it  la  openly  confessed  that  the 

KLuoiple  of  uuiveraaJ  charily  is  owing  to  her; 
t  language  remains  infected  with  Voltaiilas 
philosophy  even  linee  the  discredit  into  which 
that  philoBophy  hai  ftUen.  Whenoe  it  follow*, 
that  we  T«i7  o"'~   ' ' '"' 
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ought  the  influenoe  of  ChriBtianity  on  the  so- 
ciety which  BorroaiidB  as,  and  that  we  attri- 
bute to  other  ideas  and  other  causes  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  evidently  owing  to  religion. 
Society  at  present,  in  spite  of  all  its  indiJOfer- 
ence,  is  more  indebted  to  religion  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  it  resembles  those  men, 
who,  bom  of  an  illustrious  family,  in  which 
good  principles  and  a  careful  education  are 
transmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  generation 
to  generation,  preserve  in  their  manners  and 
behavior,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders, 
their  crimes,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say, 
their  degradation,  some  traits  which  denote 
their  noble  origin. 

Non  22,  p.  183. 

A  few  regulations  of  Councils,  quoted  in  the 
text,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  and  softening  manners.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  on  previous  occasions  during 
this  work,  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  caU 
to  mind  monuments  of  this  kind ;  I  will  state 
here  that  I  have  two  reasons  for  doing  this : 
1.  When  having  to  compare  Protestantism  with 
Catholicity,  I  believe  that  the  best  means  of 
representing  the  real  spirit  of  the  latter  is,  to 
show  it  at  work ;  this  is  done  when  we  bring 
to  light  the  measures  which  were  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances,  by  Popes 
and  Councils.  2.  Considering  the  direction 
which  historical  studies  take  in  Europe,  and 
the  taste,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  gen- 
eral, not  for  histories,  but  for  historical  docu- 
ments, it  is  proper  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proceedings  of  Councils  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  in  historical  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  but  also  in  political  and  social 
ones ;  so  that  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  data 
which  are  found  in  Uie  records  of  Councils,  is 
monstrously  to  mutilate,  or  rather  wholly  to 
destroy,  the  history  of  Europe. 

On  this  account  it  is  very  useftil,  and  even 
necessary  in  many  things,  to  consult  these  re- 
cords, although  it  may  be  painful  to  our  indo- 
lence, on  account  of  their  enormous  extent  and 
the  ennui  of  finding  many  things  devoid  of  in- 
terest for  our  times.  The  sciences,  above  all 
those  which  have  society  for  their  object,  lead 
to  satisfactory  results  only  by  means  of  pain- 
ful labors.  What  is  useful  is  frequently  mixed 
and  confounded  with  what  is  not.  The  most 
valuable  things  are  sometimes  found  by  the 
side  of  repulsive  objects ;  but  in  nature,  do  we 
find  gold  without  having  removed  rude  masses 
of  earth? 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  find  the  germ 
of  the  precious  qualities  of  European  civilisa- 
tion among  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  should 
undoubtedly  have  attributed  the  gentleness  of 
our  manners  to  the  same  barbarians;  they 
would  have  had  in  support  of  this  paradox  a 
fkct  cerUunly  more  specious  than  that  which 
they  have  relied  on  to  give  the  honor  of  ele- 
vating European  women  to  the  Germans.  I 
allude  to  the  well-known  custom  of  avoiding 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishments,  and  of 
ehaatising  the  gravest  offences  by  fines  only. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  us  believe  that 
these  nations  were  happily  inclined  to  gentle- 
MM  of  mmnneny  linoe^  in  the  midft  of  their 


barbarism,  they  used  the  right  of  punishment 
with  a  moderation  which  is  not  found  even 
among  the  most  civilized  and  refined  nationa. 
If  we  regard  the  thing  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  seeins  as  if  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  barbarians  had  the  effect  of  rendering  their 
manners  more  harsh  instead  of  more  gentle  | 
indeed,  after  Christianity  was  introduced,  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishments  became  gen- 
eral, and  even  that  of  death  was  not  excluded. 
But  when  we  attentively  consider  this  peev- 
liarity  of  the  criminal  code  of  Uie  barbarians, 
we  shall  see  that,  far  fVom  showing  the  advance* 
ment  of  their  civilization  and  the  gentleness  of 
their  manners,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
evident  proof  that  they  were  behind-hand ;  it 
is  the  strongest  index  of  the  harshness  and  bar- 
barism which  reigned  among  them.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as  crimes  among  them  were 
punished  by  means  of  fines,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
by  eompon'tionf  it  is  clear  that  the  law  paid 
much  more  attention  to  repairing  an  injury 
than  to  punishing  a  crime/  a  circumstance 
which  clearly  shows  us  how  little  they  thought 
about  the  morality  of  the  action,  as  they  at- 
tended not  so  much  to  the  action  itself,  as  to 
the  wrong  whidh  it  infiicted.  Therefore  this 
was  not  an  element  of  civilization  but  of  bar- 
barism ;  this  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the 
banishment  of  morality  from  the  world.  The 
Church  combated  this  principle,  as  fatal  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  affairs  ,*  she  introduced  into 
criminal  legislation  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which 
completely  changed  its  spirit  On  this  point 
M.  Guizot  has  done  ftill  justice  to  the  Catholio 
Church.  I  am  delighted  to  acknowledge  and  to 
insert  this  homage  here  by  transcribing  his  own 
words.  After  having  pointed  out  the  difference 
which  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, derived  in  great  part  from  the  Council! 
of  Toledo,  and  the  other  barbarian  laws.  If. 
Guizot  signalizes  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, of  justice,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
seu-ch  after  truth  and  the  lot  of  men ;  he  adds : 
"  In  criminal  matters,  the  relation  of  crimes  to 
punishments  is  fixed  (in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths) according  to  sufficiently  just,  philoso- 
phical, and  moral  notions.  We  there  perceive 
the  efforts  of  an  enlightened  legislator,  who 
contends  against  the  violence  and  rashness  of 
barbarian  manners.  The  chapter  Ih  eadm  €t 
morte  Aominwrn,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing laws  of  other  nations,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble example  of  this.  Elsewhere,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  the  injury  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  crime,  and  the  punishment  is  sought 
in  that  material  reparation  which  is  the  renilt 
of  composition.  Here,  the  crime  is  referred  to 
its  real  and  moral  element,  the  intention.  The 
different  shades  of  criminality,  absolutely  vo- 
luntary homicide,  homicide  by  inadvertence, 
provoked  homicide,  homicide  with  or  without 
premeditation,  are  distinguished  and  defined 
almost  as  well  as  in  our  own  codes,  and  the 
punishments  vary  in  a  proportion  equally  just 
The  justice  of  the  legislator  has  gone  still 
further.  He  has  attempted,  if  not  to  abolish, 
at  least  to  diminish  Uie  diversity  of  legal  value 
established  among  men  by  the  other  barbarian 
laws.  The  only  distinction  which  it  preservee 
is  that  of  fireeman  and  slave.  With  respect  to 
fiweman,  the  ponishment  Ttriei  neither  with 
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Ihe  origin  nor  the  rmak  of  the  deceMed,  bat 
only  Mcording  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
oulpability  of  the  marderer.  With  regard  to 
•IftTes,  not  venturing  oompletely  to  withdraw 
firom  the  masters  the  right  of  life  and  death,  it 
has  been  attempted  at  least  »to  restrain  it  by 
fubjecting  it  to  a  public  and  regular  procedure. 
The  text  of  the  law  deserves  to  be  cited. 

"  *  If  no  one  guilty  of,  or  an  accomplice  in, 
a  crime  ought  to  remain  unpunished,  with  how 
much  more  reason  ought  ho  to  bo  condemned 
who  has  wickedly  and  rashly  committed  a  ho- 
micide !  Thus,  as  masters,  in  their  pride,  often 
put  their  slaves  to  death  without  any  fault  of 
the  latter,  it  is  proper  altogether  to  extirpate 
this  license,  and  to  ordain  that  the  present  law 
shall  be  forever  observed  by  all.  No  master 
or  mistress  shall  pat  to  death,  without  public 
trial,  any  of  their  slaves,  male  or  female,  or 
any  person  dependent  on  them.  If  a  slave  or 
any  other  servant  shall  commit  a  crime  which 
may  subject  him  to  capital  punishment,  his 
master  or  his  accuser  shall  immediately  inform 
the  judge  or  the  count  or  duke  of  the  place 
where  the  deed  has  been  committed.  After  the 
affair  has  been  inquired  into,  if  the  crime  be 
proved,  let  the  criminal  undergo,  either  by  the 
judge  or  his  own  master,  the  sentence  of  death 
which  ho  has  deserved ;  so  that,  nevertheless, 
if  the  judge  be  unwilling  to  put  the  accused  to 
death,  he  shall  draw  up  in  writing  a  capital 
sentence,  and  then  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  put  him  to  death  or  not  Indeed, 
if  the  slave,  with  a  fatal  audacity,  resisting  his 
master,  has  struck,  or  attempted  to  strike,  him 
with  a  weapon,  with  a  stone,  or  with  any  other 
kind  of  blow,  and  if  the  master,  in  defending 
himi»elf,  has  killed  the  slave  in  his  passion,  the 
master  shall  be  in  no  way  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  homicide.  But  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  event  took  place  thus,  and 
that  by  the  testimony  or  oath  of  the  slaves, 
male  or  female,  who  shall  have  been  present, 
and  by  the  oath  of  the  author  of  the  deed  him- 
self. Whoever  from  mere  malice,  cither  by  his 
own  hand  or  that  of  another,  shall  have  killed 
his  slave  without  public  trial,  shall  be  marked 
with  infamy,  declared  incapable  of  appearing 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile  and  penance,  and  his  goods 
shall  go  to  the  nearest  relations  to  whom  they 
are  given  by  the  law.' — For,  Jud.  liv.  vi.  tit. 
XV.  1.  12."  {Hint,  Gener,  de  la  CivUUation  en 
Europe,  le^on  6.) 

I  have  copied  this  passage  from  M.  Quizot 
with  pleasure,  because  I  find  there  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  the  Church  in  softening  man- 
ners, and  of  what  I  have  before  stated  with  res. 
pect  to  the  great  amelioration  which  the  Church 
made  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  by  limiting 
the  excessive  power  of  their  masters.  This 
truth  is  proved  in  its  place  by  so  many  docu- 
ments, that  it  seems  useless  to  revert  to  it  here ; 
it  is  enough  now  for  my  purpose,  to  point  out 
that  M.  Guizot  fully  i^lows  that  the  Church 
gave  morality  to  the  legislation  of  the  barba- 
rians, by  making  them  consider  the  wickedness 
of  the  crime,  whereas  they  had  previously  at- 
tended only  to  the  iqjury  of  which  it  was  the 
cause ;  she  has  thus  transferred  the  action  from 
the  physical  to  the  moral  order,  giving  to  pu- 
nUhmentfl  their  real  ohanoter,  and  not  allow- 


ing then  to  remftin  rodmced  to  tho  lord  of  » 
i  mere  material  reparation.  Hoaee  wo  aoe  thit 
;  the  criminal  ayatem  of  tho  baritoxiaiiB,  wUcki 
I  at  the  first  view,  aeomed  to  iodiooto  parogtewii 
;  civilization,  was,  in  reality,  owing  to  the  littk 
I  ascendency  whieh  moral  lurineipieo  ezerciiii 
I  over  these  nations,  and  to  tho  fiaet^  that  ^ 
views  of  the  legislator  were  Tory  slightly  rsisii 
above  the  purely  material  order. 

There  is  another  obserratioii  to  be  mads  m 
this  point,  vii.  that  the  mildness  with  wludi 
crimes  were  panished  is  the  best  fwoof  of  ths 
frequency  with  whieh  they  were  oommitu4 
When  in  a  c<«ntry  assasainationsy  mntilalioa^ 
and  other  similar  attempts  are  veiy  rare,  thsj 
are  regarded  with  horror ;  those  who  are  guil^ 
of  them  are  chastised  with  severity.  Bat  whea 
crimes  are  very  frequently  committed,  they  in- 
sensibly lose  their  enormity;  not  only  those 
who  commit  them,  bat  all  the  worid  become 
accustomed  to  their  hideous  aspect,  and  the  le- 
gislator is  then  naturally  induced  to  treat  them 
with  indulgence.  This  is  shown  us  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  in  society  at  the  pre- 
sent time  more  than  one  crime  to  whieh  the  re> 
mark  which  I  have  just  made  is  applicahlsi 
Among  the  barbarians,  it  was  common  to  i^ 
peal  to  force,  not  only  with  respect  to  property, 
but  also  to  persons ;  wherefore  it  was  natural 
that  crimes  of  this  kind  should  not  be  regard- 
ed by  them  with  the  same  aversion,  it  may  be 
said  with  the  same  horror,  as  among  a  people 
where  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  reason,  jus- 
tice, right,  and  law,  render  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive even  the  existence  of  a  society  where 
each  individual  should  believe  himself  self-en- 
titled to  do  justice  to  himself.  Thus  the  laws 
against  these  crimes  naturally  became  milder, 
the  legislator  contenting  himself  widi  repair- 
ing the  injury,  without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  culpability  of  the  delinquent.  And  this 
is  intimately  connected  with  what  I  have  said 
above  with  respect  to  public  conscience ;  for 
the  legislator  is  always  more  or  less  the  organ 
of  this  public  conscience.  Where  an  action, 
in  any  society  whatever,  is  regarded  as  a  hein- 
ous offence,  the  legislator  cannot  decree  a  mild 
punishment  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possble  for  him  to  chastise  with  great  severity 
what  the  society  absolves  or  excuses.  It  wiU 
sometimes  happen  that  this  proportion  will  be 
altered,  that  this  harmony  will  be  destroyed ; 
but  things  soon  quitting  the  path  into  which 
violence  forced  them,  wiU  not  be  long  in  return- 
ing to  their  ordinary  course.  Manners  being 
chaste  and  pure,  offences  against  them  will  be 
covered  with  abhorrence  and  infamy ;  but  if 
morals  be  corrupted,  the  same  acts  will  be  re- 
garded with  indifference ;  at  the  most  they  will 
be  denominated  slight  weaknesses.  Among  a 
people  where  religious  ideas  exercise  great  in- 
fluence, the  violation  of  all  that  is  conse- 
crated to  God  is  regarded  as  a  horrible  oat- 
rage,  worthy  of  the  greatest  chastisements; 
among  another  people,  where  infidelity  has  « 
made  its  ravages,  the  same  violation  is  not 
even  placed  on  the  list  of  ordinary  offences ; 
instead  of  drawing  on  the  guilty  the  justioe 
of  tho  law,  scarcely  does  it  draw  on  them 
the  slight  correction  of  the  police.  The  reader 
will  understand  the  appropriateness  of  thu  di- 
gression on  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  bar* 
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Iwriaat,  when  he  refleeta  that^  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  inflnenoe  of  Catholieitj  on  the  oirili- 
lation  of  Europe,  it  is  indispenaable  to  take 
into  oonsideration  the  other  elements  which 
hare  concurred  in  forming  that  eiviliiation. 
Without  this,  it  would  be  impossible  properlj 
to  appreciate  the  respective  action  of  each  of 
theee  elements,  either  for  good  or  evil ;  impos- 
sible to  bring  to  light  the  share  which  the 
Church  can  exclusirely  claim  in  the  great  work 
of  our  cirilixation :  impossible  to  resolve  the 
high  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
partisans  of  Protestantism  on  the  subject  of  the 
assumed  advantages  which  the  religious  revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century  has  conferred 
on  modem  society.  It  is  because  the  barbari- 
an nations  are  one  of  these  elements,  that  it  is 
•o  often  necessary  to  attend  to  them. 

NoTB  23,  p.  189. 

In  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  the  monaste- 
ries and  colleges  of  canons  had  a  hospital  an- 
nexed to  them,  not  only  to  receive  pilgrims, 
but  also  to  aid  in  the  support  and  consolation 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  If  you  desire  to  see 
the  noblest  symbol  of  religion  sheltering  all 
kinds  of  misfortune,  consider  the  houses  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  the  most  sublime  virtues 
eonverted  into  asylums  for  the  miserable.  This 
was  exactly  what  took  place  at  that  time,  when 
the  public  authority  not  only  wanted  the 
strength  and  knowledge  necessary  to  establish 
a  gocKi  administration  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
fortunate, but  did  not  even  succeed  in  covering 
vrith  her  asgis  the  most  sacred  interests  of  so- 
ciety ;  this  shows  us  that  when  all  was  power- 
less, religion  was  still  strong  and  fruitful ;  that 
when  all  perished,  religion  not  only  preserved 
herself,  but  even  founded  immortal  establish- 
ments. And  pay  attention  to  what  we  have 
BO  many  times  pointed  out,  viz.  that  the  reli- 
gion which  worked  these  prodigies  was  not  a 
vague  and  abstract  religion — the  Christianity 
of  the  Protestants ;  but  religion  with  all  her 
dogmas,  her  discipline,  her  hierarchy,  her 
supreme  PontilT,  in  a  word,  the  Catholic 
Church. 

They  were  far  firom  thinking  in  ancient  times 
that  the  support  of  the  unfortunate  could  be 
oonfided  to  the  civil  administration  alone,  or  to 
individual  charity ;  it  was  then  thought,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  it  was  a  very  proper 
thing  that  the  hospitals  should  be  subjected  to 
the  Bishops ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should 
be  a  kind  of  assimilation  made  between  the 
system  of  public  beneficence  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church.  Uence  it  was  that,  by  virtue 
of  an  ancient  regulation,  the  hospitals  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Bishops  as  well  in 
temporals  as  in  spirituals,  whether  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  care  of  the  establishments 
were  clerical  or  lay,  whether  the  hospital  had 
been  erected  by  order  of  the  Bishop  or  not 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
which  this  discipline  underwent,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  produced  the  successive 
ohanges ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  ftin- 
^amental  principle,  that  is,  the  interference  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  establishments 
of  beneficence,  always  remained  unimpaired, 
and  thftt  the  Church  never  allowed  herself  to 
1m  enftirf  ly  deprived  of  lo  noble  a  privileg*. 
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Never  did  she  think  that  it  was  allowable  ft» 
her  to  regard  with  indiiference  the  abuses  whioh 
were  introduced  on  this  point  to  the  prcijudiea 
of  the  unfortunate ;  wherefore  she  has  reserved 
at  least  the  right  to  remedy  the  evils  whidi 
might  result  tnm  the  wickedness  or  the  indo> 
lence  of  the  administrators.  The  Council  of 
Vienne  ofdains,  that  if  the  administrator!  of  a 
hospital,  lay  or  clerical,  become  relaxed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  charge,  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  them  by  the  Bishops,  who  shall 
reform  and  restore  the  hospital  of  their  own 
authority,  if  it  has  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  by  delegation,  if  it  has  one.  The  Coundl 
of  Trent  also  granted  to  Bishops  the  power  of 
visiting  the  hospitalji,  even  with  the  power  of 
delegates  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  cases  fixed 
by  law ;  it  ordains,  moreover,  that  the  adminis- 
trators, lay  or  clerical,  shall  be  obliged  every 
year  to  render  their  accounts  to  the  ordinary 
of  the  place,  unless  the  contrary  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  foundation ;  and  that  if,  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  privilege,  custom,  or  statute,  the 
accounts  must  be  presented  to  any  other  than 
the  ordinary,  at  least  he  shall  be  added  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  receive  them. 

Without  paying  attention  to  the  different 
modifications  which  the  laws  and  customs  of 
various  countries  may  have  introduced  in  this 
matter,  we  will  say  that  one  thing  remains 
manifest,  vis.  the  vigilance  of  the  Church  in  aU 
that  regards  beneficence ;  it  is  her  constant  ten- 
dency, by  virtue  of  her  spirit  and  maxims,  to 
take  part  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  sometimes  to 
direct  them  exclusively,  sometimes  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  may  have  crept  in.  The  civil 
power  acknowledged  the  motives  of  this  holy 
and  charitable  ambition ;  we  see  that  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  does  not  hesitate  to  give  pnblie 
authority  over  the  hospitals  to  the  Bishops, 
thereby  conforming  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  good. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable  fiiet, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  in  order 
to  signalize  its  beneficent  influence ;  I  mean, 
the  regulation  by  which  the  property  of  hospi- 
tals was  looked  upon  as  Church  property, — a 
regulation  which  was  very  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  although  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  so.  Their  property,  thereby  in- 
vested with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  the 
Church,  was  protected  by  an  inviolability  so 
much  the  more  necessary  as  the  times  were  the 
more  diflScult,  and  the  more  abounding  in  out- 
rages and  usurpations.  The  Church  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  public  troubles,  pre- 
served great  authority  and  a  powerfVil  ascen- 
dency over  governments  and  nations,  had  thus 
a  simple  and  powerful  claim  to  extend  her 
protection  over  the  property  of  hospitals,  and 
to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  fh>m  the 
cupidity  and  the  rapacity  of  the  powerftd. 
And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  with  any  indirect  design,  nor 
that  this  kind  of  community,  this  assimilation 
between  the  Church  and  the  poor,  was  an  un- 
heard-of novelty ;  on  the  contrary,  this  assimi- 
lation was  so  well  suited  to  the  common  order 
of  things,  it  was  so  entirely  founded  on  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  poor, 
that  if  the  property  of  the  hospitals  had  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  Chnreh,  that  of  the  Church,  on  tae  olher 
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hukdf  WM  called  the  property  of  (he  poor.  It 
|i  in  these  terma  that  the  holy  Fathers  exproM 
themselves  on  this  point :  these  doctrines  had 
•0  maoh  affected  the  ordinary  langnage,  that 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  canonical  question 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods  of 
tiie  Church  had  to  be  solved,  there  were  found 
hy  the  side  of  those  who  directly  attributed 
this  property  to  Otod,  to  the  Pope,  to  the  clergy, 
some  who  pointed  out  the  poor  as  being  the 
real  proprietors.  It  is  true  tiiat  this  opinion 
was  not  the  most  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  law ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  appearing  on 
the  field  of  controversy  is  a  matter  for  grave 
'  eoQsideration. 

Non  24>  p.  196. 

A  few  refiecUons,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  on  a 
certain  maxim  of  toleration  professed  by  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  last  century,  Rousseau,  would 
■ot  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  analogy  of 
the  following  chapter  with  that  which  we  have 
just  finished  induces  us  to  reserve  them  for 
Bote  26.  The  considerations  to  which  the 
opinion  of  Rousseau  will  lead,  apply  to  the 
question  of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  coercion  exercised  by 
the  civil  and  political  power ;  I  therefore  beg 
my  reader  to  reserve  for  the  following  note 
the  attention  which  he  might  be  willing  to  af- 
ford me  now. 

NoTB  25,  p.  203. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  ideas  on  tole- 
ration as  for  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  pre- 
sented  this  matter  in  a  point  of  view  but  little 
known ;  in  order  to  throw  still  more  light  upon 
it,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  religious  and  civil 
intolerance, — thingn  which  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, although  Rousseau  absolutely  affirms  the 
contrary.  Religious  or  theological  intolerance 
consists  in  the  conviction,  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  the  Catholic, — a  conviction  common 
to  Skil  Catholics.  Civil  intolerance  consists  in 
not  allowing  in  society  any  other  religions 
than  the  Catholic.  These  two  definitions  are 
sufficient  to  make  every  man  of  common  sense 
understand  that  the  two  kinds  of  intolerance 
are  not  inseparable ;  indeed,  we  may  very 
easily  conceive  that  men  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Catholicity  may  tolerate  those  who 
profess  another  religion,  or  none  at  all.  Reli- 
gious intolerance  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  an  act 
inseparable  from  faith ;  indeed,  whoever  has  a 
firm  belief  that  his  own  religion  is  true,  must 
necessarily  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
true  one ;  for  the  truth  is  one.  Civil  intole- 
rance is  an  act  whereby  the  will  rejects  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  same  religion  ;  this  act 
has  different  results,  according  as  the  intole- 
rance is  in  the  individuals  or  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  religious  tolerance 
consists  in  believing  that  all  religions  are  true ; 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  means  that 
none  are  true,  since  it  is  impossible  for  contra- 
dictory things  to  be  true  at  the  same  time. 
Civil  tolerance  is,  to  allow  men  who  entertain  a 
different  religion  to  live  in  peace.  This  tole- 
rance, as  well  as  the  co-relative  intolerance, 
produces  different  effects,  according  as  it  exists 
in  individoaU  or  in  the  govemmeBt. 
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and  simplicity,  it  within  the  resell  ef  the  mm 
ordinary  minds,  hBi  nevertheleM  been  mis. 
taken  by  RoBatean,  who  efinBa  that  it  is  s 
vain  fiction,  a  chimera,  whioh  eeiiDOt  be  rtil- 
ised,  and  that  the  two  kinds  of  intoleraaes 
cannot  be  separated  from  eaeh  other.    Rous- 
seau might  lutve  been  content  with  obeerria^ 
that  rel^ous  intoieranoe,  thnt  ia  to  say,  u  I 
have  explained  above,  the  firm  eonrietion  that 
a  religion  is  true.  If  it  is  general  in  »  eountry, 
must  produce,  in  the  ordinary  intereoBrse  of 
life  as  well  as  in  legislation,  a  oertain  tendeoej 
not  to  tolerate  any  one  who  thinks  differently, 
principsJUy  when  those  who  dissent  are  very 
limited  in  number;  his  observation  would  thea 
have  been  well  founded,  and  would  hare  agreed 
with  the  opinion  whieh  I  haTo  expreesed  co 
this  point,  when  I  attempted  to  represent  the 
natural  course  of  ideas  and  events  in  this  mat- 
ter.   But  Rousseau  does  not  eonsider  things 
under  this  aspect:  desiring  to  attack  Catho- 
licity, he  affirms  that  the  two  kinds  of  intole- 
rance are  inseparable ;  **  for,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  thoee  whoa 
one  believes  to  be  damned ;  to  love  them  would 
be  to  hate  God,  who  punishes  them."    It  is 
impossible  to  can^  minepresentation  farther: 
who  told  Rousseau  that  Uie  Catholics  believe 
in  the  damnation  of  any  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  that  they  think 
that  to  love  a  man  who  is  in  error  would  be  to 
hate  Qod  ?  On  the  contrary,  could  he  be  igno- 
rant that  it  is  a  duty,  an  indispensable  precept, 
a  dogma,  for  Catholics  to  love  all  men  ?  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  even  children,  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  learn  that  we 
are  obliged  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselvM, 
and  that  by  this  word  neighbor  is  meant  who- 
ever has  gained  heaven,  or  may  gain  it ;  so  that 
no  man,  so  long  as  he  lives,  is  excluded  from 
this  number  ?    But  Rousseau  will  say,  you  are 
at  least  convinced  that  those  who  die  in  that 
fatal  state  are  condemned.    Rousseau  does  not 
observe  that  We  think  exactly  the  same  with 
respect  to  sinners,  although  their  sin  be  not 
that  of  heresy ;  now,  it  has  not  come  into  Uie 
head  of  any  body  that  good  Catholics  cannot 
tolerate  sinners,  and  that  they  consider  them- 
selves under  the  obligation  of  hating  them. 
What  religion  shows  more  eagerness  to  convert 
the  wicked?    The  Catholic  Church  is  so  £ar 
from  teaching  that  we  ought  to  hate  them,  that 
she  causes  to  be  repeated  a  thoussnd  times,  in 
pulpits,  in  books,  and  in  conversations,  those 
words  whereby  Ood  shows  that  it  is  His  will 
that  sinners  shall  not  perish,  that  He  wills  that 
they  shall  be  converted  and  live,  that  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  when  one  of  them  has  done 
penance,  than  upon  the  ninety-nine  just  who 
need  not  penance.    And  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that    the    man   who   thus   expresses   himself 
against  the  intolerance  of  Catholics  was  the 
partisan  of  complete  toleration ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  society,  such  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
did  not  desire  toleration  for  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  religion  which  the  civil  power 
thought  proper  to  ointablish.    It  is  true  thai  he 
is  not  at  all  anxious  that  the  citizens  should 
belong  to  the  true  religion.     ''Laying  aside,"' 
he  says,  "  political  considerations,  let  us  retarn 
to  the  right,  and  let  us  lay  down  principles  on 
this  important  point.    The  right  whieh  tha 
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BoefaJ  paei  giTM  to  the  toytrein  orer  hii  lab- 
jeot  does  not  exceed,  as  I  oare  laid,  the 
bovnds  of  pablie  utility.  Sal^eete,  therefore, 
are  aceonntable  to  their  sorereign  for  their 
opinions,  inasmnoh  as  those  opinions  are  of 
importanee  to  the  eommnni^.  Now,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  state,  that  every  eiti- 
sen  should  hare  a  religion  which  shall  make 
him  love  his  daties ;  bat  the  dogmas  of  that 
religion  interest  the  state  and  its  members  only 
inasmuch  as  those  dogmas  affect  morality  and 
the  daties  which  those  who  profess  it  are 
boand  to  perform  towards  others.  As  for  the 
rest,  each  one  may  have  what  opinions  he 
pleases,  without  being  subject  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  sovereign,  for  he  has  no  power  in 
the  other  world ;  it  is  not  his  affair  what  may 
be  the  lot  of  his  subjects  in  the  life  to  come, 
provided  they  be  good  eitiiens  in  this.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  profession  of  faith  purely  civil, 
the  articles  whereof  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
to  fix,  not  exactly  as  dogmas  of  religion,  but 
as  social  sentiments,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  good  citisen  or  a  faithful  sub- 
ject. Without  being  able  to  compel  any  one 
to  believe  them,  it  can  banish  flrom  the  state 
him  who  does  not  believe  them ;  it  can  banish 
him,  not  as  wicked,  but  as  anti-social,  as  inca- 
pable of  sincerely  loving  the  laws  and  justice, 
and  of  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  duty.  If  any 
one,  after  having  publicly  acknowledged  these 
dogmas,  conducts  himself  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  let  him  be  punished  with  death ;  he 
has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  he  has 
lied  against  the  laws."  {Du  Contrai  Social,  1. 
iv.  c,  8.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  final  resultof  the  toleration 
of  Rousseau,  viz.  to  give  to  the  sovereign  the 
power  of  fixing  articles  of  faith,  to  grant  to  him 
the  right  of  punishing  with  banishment,  or 
even  death,  those  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  tiiis  new  Pope,  or  who  shall  violate 
after  having  embraced  them.  However  strange 
the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  may  appear,  it  is  not 
excluded  firom  the  general  system  of  Uiose  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  aathority 
in  religions  matters.  W hen  this  supremacy  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  its 
head,  it  is  rejected ;  and,  by  the  most  striking 
eontradiction,  it  is  granted  to  the  civil  power. 
It  is  very  singular  that  Rousseau,  when  ban- 
ishing or  putting  to  death  the  man  who  quits 
the  religion  fashioned  by  the  sovereign,  does 
not  wish  him  to  be  punished  as  impious,  but  as 
anti-soeiaL  Roussean,  foUowfaig  an  impulse 
very  natural  in  him,  did  not  wish  that  impiety 
should  be  at  all  taken  into  account  when 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted;  but  of  what 
oonsequenoe  Is  the  name  given  to  his  crime  to 
the  man  who  is  banished  or  put  to  death  ?  In 
the  same  ehapter,  he  allows  an  expression  to 
eseape  him,  which  reveals  at  once  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  all  this  show  of  philo- 
sophy :  <' Whoever  dares  to  affirm  that  out  of 
the  Church  there  it  no  talvation,  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  state."  Which  means,  in  other 
words,  tiiat  toleration  ought  to  be  given  to  all 
exeept  Catholics.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Oontrat  Social  was  the  code  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  did  not  for- 
get what  the  tolerant  legislator  has  prescribed 
with  respeot  to  Catholics.  Few  persons  now 
fwitaw  to  deelave  themselves  the  dSseipIes  of 


the  philoeopher  of  Geneva,  although  tome  ti 
his  timid  partisans  still  lavish  on  him  nnme^ 
sured  eulogies.  Let  us  have  suffloient  oonff- 
denoe  in  the  good  sense  of  the  human  race,  te 
hope  that  all  posterity,  with  a  unanimous  voiee, 
wiu  confirm  the  stamp  of  ignominy  with  whioh 
all  men  of  sense  have  already  marked  that 
turbulent  sophist^  the  impudent  author  of  the 
Con/emiotu, 

When  comparing  Protestantism  with  Catho- 
licity, I  Was  oblig^  to  treat  of  intolerance,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  reproaches  whieh  are  most  fre- 
quently made  against  the  Catholic  religion; 
but  my  respect  for  truth  compels  me  to  state, 
that  all  Protestants  have  not  preached  universal 
toleration ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  ae- 
kowledged  the  right  of  checking  and  punishing 
eertidn  errors.  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  some 
more  of  the  wisest  men  that  Protestantism  can 
boast  of,  are  agreed  on  this  point;  therein  they 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  antiquity^ 
which,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  has 
constantly  conformed  to  these  principles.  A 
cry  has  been  raised  against  the  intolerance  of 
Catholics,  as  if  they  had  been  the  first  to  teaeh 
it  to  the  world ;  as  if  intolerance  was  a  cursed 
monster,  which  was  engendered  only  where  the 
Catholic  Church  prevaUed.  In  deiluilt  of  any 
other  reason,  good  faith  at  least  required  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  of 
universal  toleration  was  never  acknowledged 
in  any  part  of  the  worid;  the  books  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  oodes  of  legislators,  contain 
the  principle  of  intolerance  with  more  or  lesi 
rigor.  Whether  it  were  desired  to  condemn 
this  principle  as  false,  or  to  limit  it,  or  to  leave 
it  without  application,  it  is  clear  that  an  accu- 
sation ought  not  to  have  been  made  against  the 
Cs^olic  Church  in  particular,  on  account  of 
a  doctrine  and  conduet,  wherein  she  only  con- 
formed to  the  example  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Refined  as  well  as  barbarous  nations 
would  be  culpable  therein,  if  there  were  any 
crime ;  and  the  stigma,  far  from  deserving  to 
fall  upon  governments  directed  by  Catholicity^ 
or  on  Catholie  writers,  ought  to  be  infiicted  on 
all  the  governments  of  antiquity,  including 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  on  all  the  ancient 
sages,  including  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  on 
modem  governments  and  sages,  inclndiog  Pro- 
testants. If  men  had  had  this  present  to  their 
minds,  the  doctrine  would  not  have  appeared 
so  erroneous,  nor  the  facts  so  black;  they 
would  have  seen  that  intolerance,  as  old  as  the 
world,  was  not  the  invention  of  Catholics,  and 
that  the  whole  world,  ought  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it 

Assuredly  the  toleration  which,  in  our  days, 
has  become  so  general,  flrom  causes  previously 
pointed  out»  will  not  be  affected  by  the  doc- 
trines, more  or  less  severe,  more  or  less  indul- 
gent, which  shall  be  proclaimed  in  this  matter; 
but  for  the  very  reason,  that  intolerance,  sueh 
as  it  was  practised  in  other  times,  has  at  last 
become  a  mere  historical  fact,  whereof  no  one 
can  fear  the  re-appearance,  it  is  proper  to  enter 
into  an  attentive  examination  of  questions  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  remove  the  reproach 
which  her  enemies  have  attempted  to  east  upon 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  recollection  of  the  encyclical  letter  of 
the  Pope  against  the  doctrines  of  M.  de  La- 
mennale,  and  the  profound  wisdom  oontained 
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4liorein  appropriately  presents  itaelf  here. 
.Tkat  writer  maintained  that  uniyersal  tolera- 
lion,  Uie  absolute  liberty  of  worship,  is  the 
normal  and  legitimate  state  of  society, — a  state 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  the  man  and  the  citizen.  M.  de  La- 
men  nais,  combatting  the  encyclical  letter, 
attempted  to  show  that  it  established  new  doc- 
trines, and  attacked  the  liberty  of  nations. 
No ;  the  Pope,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  does  not 
maintain  any  other  doctrines  than  those  which 
have  been  professed  up  to  this  time  by  the 
Church — we  may  say  by  all  governments — 
with  respect  to  toleration.  No  government 
ean  sustain  itself  if  it  is  reAised  the  right  of 
repressing  doctrines  dangerous  to  social  order, 
whether  those  doctrines  are  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  philosophy,  or  disguised  under  the 
Tell  of  religion.  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
thereby  assailed ;  for  the  only  liberty  which  is 
worUiy  of  the  name,  is  liberty  in  conformity 
with  reason.  The  Pope  did  not  say  that  go- 
Temments  cannot^  in  certain  oases,  tolerate 
different  religions ;  but  he  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  established  as  a  principle,  that  absolute 
toleration  is  an  obligation  on  all  governments. 
This  proposition  is  contrary  to  sound  religious 
doctrines,  to  reason,  to  ^e   practice  of  all 

Sivernments,  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
e  good  sense  of  mankind.  The  talent  and 
•loquence  of  the  unfortunate  author  have  not 
availed  against  this,  and  the  Pope  has  obtained 
the  most  solemn  assent  of  all  sensible  men  of 
all  creeds ;  while  the  man  of  genius,  covering 
his  brow  with  the  shades  of  obstinacy,  has  not 
feared  to  seize  upon  the  ignoble  arms  of  so- 
phistry. .Unhappy  genius  !  who  scarcely  pre- 
servctt  a  shadow  of  himself,  who  has  folded  up 
the  splendid  wings  on  which  he  sailed  through 
the  azure  sky,  and  now,  like  a  bird  of  evil 
omen,  broods  over  the  impure  waters  of  a  soli- 
tary lake. 

Note  26,  p.  219. 

When  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  all  its  acts  either 
in  point  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  advantage. 
Without  denying  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  this  institution  was  placed,  I  think 
that  it  would  have  done  much  better,  after  the 
example  of  ,the  Inciuisition  of  Komo,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  effusion  of  blood.  It 
might  have  perfectly  watehed  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith,  prevented  the  evils 
wherewith  religion  was  threatened  by  the  Moors 
and  the  Jews,  and  preserved  Spain  from  Pro- 
testantii>m,  without  employing  that  excessive 
rigor,  which  drew  upon  it  the  severe  and  de- 
served reprimands  and  admonitions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  provoked  the  complaints 
of  the  people,  made  so  many  accused  and  con- 
demned persons  appeal  to  Rome,  and  furnished 
the  adversaries  of  Catholicity  with  a  pretext 
for  charging  that  religion  with  being  sangui- 
nary which  has  a  horror  of  the  effusion  of 
blood.  I  repeat,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
not  responsible  for  any  of  the  excesses  which 
have  been  committed  in  her  name  ;  and  when 
men  speak  of  the  Inquisition,  they  ought  not 
to  fix  their  eyes  principally  on  that  of  Spain, 
but  on  that  of  Rome.  There,  where  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  reaidesy  and  where  (hey  beat  un- 


derstand how  the  principle  of  intolennM 
should  be  understood,  and  what  nee  omght  to 
be  made  of  it,  the  Inqaiaition  has  been  mUd 
and  indulgent  in  the  extreme.  Rome  is  Che 
part  of  the  world  where  hamani^  has  suf- 
fered the  least  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  an4 
that,  without  the  exception  of  any  oonntries, 
either  of  those  where  the  Inqaisition  has  ex- 
isted, or  of  those  where  it  hae  been  unknown; 
of  those  where  Catholicity  has  been  predomi- 
nant, or  where  Protestantism  has  triumphed. 
This  fkct,  which  cannot  be  denied,  should  snffiee 
to  convince  every  sincere  man  what  is  the 
spirit  of  Catholicity  in  this  matter. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  my 
impartiality,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  ignonmt 
of  evils,  and  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
them  wherever  I  find  them.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  desirous  that  the  facts  and  the  ol^ 
servations  contained  fn  the  text,  as  well  wiUi 
respect  to  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  its  duration,  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  kings  who  founded  and  established  it, 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  The  same  desire  makes 
me  transcribe  here  a  few  documents  likely  to 
throw  a  stronger  light  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject In  the  first  place,  I  will  quote  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
Catholic  princes  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for 
the  explusion  of  the  Jews ;  we  there  find  stat- 
ed in  a  few  words,  the  outrages  which  the  Jews 
inflicted  on  religion,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  they  threatened  the  state. 

"  Book  viii.  chap.  2,  second  law  of  the  new 
RtcopiUteionn  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isa- 
bella,  at  Granada,  30th  March,  1492.  Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

**  Having  been  informed  that  there  existed  in 
these  kingdoms  bad  Christians,  who  judaiied 
and  apostatized  from  our  holy  Catholic  faith, 
whereof  the  communication  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  was  in  great  part  the  cause,  we 
ordained,  in  the  Cortes  held  by  us  in  Toledo, 
in  1480,  that  the  Jews  in  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  our  kingdoms  and  lordships, 
should  be  confined  in  the  Juiferies  and  places 
appointed  for  them  to  live  and  dwell  in,  hop- 
ing that  this  separation  would  serve  as  a  re- 
medy ;  we  also  provided  and  gave  orders  that 
an  Inquisition  should  be  appointed  in  our  said 
kingdoms ;  which  Inquisition,  as  you  know,  is 
and  has  been  practised  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  has  discovered  a  great  number  of 
delinquents,  as  is  notorious.  As  we  have  been 
informed  by  the  Inquisitors,  and  many  other 
religious  persons,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  it  is 
certain  that  great  injury  to  the  Christians  had 
been  and  is  the  result  of  the  participation,  in- 
tercourse, and  communication  which  they  have 
had,  and  still  have,  with  the  Jews ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  latter,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  constantly  labor  to  subvert  the  faith 
of  Christians,  to  withdraw  them  from  our  holy 
Catholic  faith,  to  lead  them  away  from  it,  to 
attract  them,  and  to  pervert  them  to  their  own 
noxious  creed  and  opinions ;  instructing  them 
in  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  their  own 
law ;  holding  meetings  to  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  believe  and  observe  acoording  to 
that  law ;  taking  care  to  circumcise  them  and 
their  children,  giving  them  books  in  order  to 
recite  their  prayers,  teaching  them  the  fksts 
which  they  ought  to  obserre,  MtembUng  to 
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nad  with  them,  teaching  them  the  histories  of 
their  laws;  notifying  to  them  the  Paschal 
times  before  they  arrive,  admonishing  them  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  do  and  observe  daring 
those  times ;  giving  them,  bringing  for  them, 
from  their  own  homes,  the  bread  of  aximes, 
meats  killed  according  to  their  ceremonies; 
instrucUng  them  as  to  the  things  from  which 
they  ought  to  abstain,  in  order  to  obey  the  law, 
as  well  in  eating  as  in  other  things ;  persuad- 
ing them,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  adopt  and  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  making  them  under- 
stand that  no  oUier  law  than  that  is  true.  All 
these  things  are  certain  from  numerous  testi- 
monies, from  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  of  those  who  have  been  per- 
verted and  deceived  by  them,  which  has  inflict- 
ed great  injury,  detriment,  and  dishonor  on 
our  holy  Catholic  faith.  Although  we  were 
already  informed  of  these  things  from  many 
quarters,  and  although  we  were  aware  that  the 
real  remedy  for  all  these  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences was  to  place  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  communication  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Christians,  and  to  banish  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms,  we  wished  to  be  satisfied  with  en- 
joining them  to  quit  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
places  of  Andalusia,  where  it  seemed  that 
they  had  done  the  most  mischief,  believing 
that  that  would  be  enough  to  hinder  those  of 
the  other  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  our  king- 
doms and  lordships  from  doing  and  committing 
what  has  been  mentioned.  But  hcing  inform- 
ed that  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
justice  exercised  on  some  of  the  Jews  who 
were  found  guilty  of  these  offences  and  crimes 
against  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  do  not  suffice 
to  remedy  the  evil  thoroughly ;  for  the  purpose 
of  obviatiug  and  abolishing  so  great  an  oppro- 
brium, such  an  offence  against  Uie  faith  and 
the  Christian  religion,  since  it  appears  that  the 
same  Jews,  with  a  fatal  ardor,  redouble  their 
perverse  attempts  wherever  they  live  and  asso- 
ciate ;  wishing  to  suppress  the  occasion  of  of- 
fending more  against  our  holy  Catholic  faith, 
as  well  on  account  of  those  persons  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  up  to  this  time  to  preserve,  as 
of  tho!*e  who,  after  having  fallen,  have  repent- 
ed and  returned  to  our  holy  mother  the  Church ; 
wishing  to  prevent  the  offences  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  which  conti- 
nually make  war  on  us,  might  easily  occur,  if 
the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  were  not  remov- 
ed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms ;  considering,  besides,  that  when  a 
great  and  detestable  crime  has  been  committed 
by  some  members  of  a  college  or  university,  it 
is  reasonable  that  that  college  or  that  univer- 
sity should  be  dissolved  and  destroyed,  that 
some  may  be  punished  on  account  of  the 
others,  and  the  lesser  number  on  account  of 
the  greater ;  that  those  who  pervert  the  good 
and  virtuous  mode  of  life  of  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  contagion  which  may  injure  others,  may 
be  banished  from  those  towns ;  and  that  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  thus  for  other  slight  causes 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  there  is  still  more  rea- 
son to  allow  it  for  the  greatest,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, the  most  contagious  of  crimes,  that 
which  is  in  question  :  for  all  these  reasons  we, 
having  consulted  our  Council,  and  taken  the 
adviM  of  some  prvlatesy"  4o. 


We  are  not  now  examining  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  exaggeration  in  Uiese  imputations 
against  the  Jews,  although,  according  to  all 
appearances,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  foundation  for  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  two  rival  nations 
were  placed.  Observe,  besides,  that  if  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  silent 
with  respect  to  a  hundred  accusations  brought 
against  the  Jews  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  the  report  of  these  crimes  had  not  the 
less  weight  with  the  public ;  consequently,  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  was  aggravated  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  uid  the  princes  were  so 
much  the  more  inclined  to  treat  them  with  se- 
verity. 

With  respect  to  the  mistrust  with  which  the 
Moors  and  their  descendants  must  have  been 
regarded,  b^des  the  facts  pointed  out  above, 
others  might  be  related  which  show  the  dispo- 
sition of  men's  minds  to  see  in  the  presence  of 
these  men  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  the 
Christians.  Almost  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  it  was  still  feared 
that  this  kingdom  might  be  the  centre  of  plots 
contrived  by  the  Moors  against  the  Christians, 
the  source  of  perfidious  projects,  and  the  place 
whence  came  the  means  of  maltreating  in  all 
ways  the  defenceless  persons  upon  our  coasts. 

Thus  spoke  Philip  II.  in  1567  : 

"  Book  viii.  chap.  2,  of  the  new  Heoopikteion, 

''Law  XX.,  which  decrees  severe  punish- 
ments against  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  who  shall  have  hidden,  received, 
or  favored  the  Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  or  given 
them  intelligence,  or  corresponded  with  Uiem. 

''D.  Philip  II.,  Madrid,  10  December,  1567. 

"  Having  been  informed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  ordained  by  us,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  particularly  for  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
defence  and  security  of  our  kingdoms,  the 
Turks,  Moors,  and  corsairs  have  a^eady  com- 
mitted, and  still  commit,  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  on  the  coasts,  in  maritime  places, 
and  those  bordering  on  the  sea,  robberies,  mis- 
deeds, injuries,  and  seizures  of  Christians; 
evils  which  are  notorious,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
have  been,  and  are,  committed  with  ease  an<i 
security,  by  favor  of  the  intercourse  and  un- 
derstanding which  the  ravishers  have  had,  and 
still  have,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  give  them  intelligence,  guide 
them,  receive  them,  hide  them,  and  lend  them 
favor  and  assistance ;  some  of  them  even  going 
away  with  the  Moors  and  Turks,  leading  away 
and  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  goods.  Christian  captives,  and  the 
things  which  they  were  able  to  ravish  from  the 
Christians;  while  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  kingdom,  who  have  participated  in  these 
projects,  or  have  been  acquainted  with  them, 
remain  in  the  country,  without  having  been  or 
being  punished ;  for  it  appears  that  measures 
are  not  executed  with  due  severity,  nor  as  com- 
pletely, or  with  as  much  care  as  they  ought  to 
be :  as,  moreover,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get 
accurate  information,  as  it  appears  that  even 
the  justices  and  the  judges,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  punish,  have  displayed 
remissness  and  negligence  in  their  employ- 
ment ; — this  having  been  agitated  and  discuss- 
ed in  oar  Coonoily  with  the  view  of  providing^ 
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at  if  ^mpn  in  m  tUnf  of  isoh  grtat  iapori- 
moe,  for  the  serrioe  of  God  oar  MMter,  for 
ovr  own  and  the  pablio  food ;  the  thing  hir- 
ing been  eonsolted  upon  by  oi,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  pabliih  thii  present 
letter/'  Ao. 

Years  passed  awaj ;  the  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  still  endured  ;  in  spite  of  the  nu- 
merous checks  which  the  Mahometan  race  had 
received,  the  Christians  were  not  satisfied.  It 
was  very  probable  that  a  nation  who  had  suf- 
fered, and  might  still  suffer,  such  great  humi- 
liations, would  attempt  to  avenge  them.  It  is 
also  by  no  means  difficult  to  believe  in  the  rea- 
lity of  Uie  conspiracies  which  were  charged 
against  the  Moors.  However  this  may  be,  the 
report  of  these  conspiracies  was  general,  and 
the  government  was  seriously  alarmed  by  them. 
Those  who  desire  a  proof  of  this,  may  read 
what  Philip  UL  said,  in  1609,  in  the  Uw  which 
expelled  the  Moriscoes. 

"  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  of  the  new  Becopila- 
ciom. 

"  Law  xzv.  By  virtue  of  which  the  Moris- 
eoes  were  banished  trom  the  kingdom  :  causes 
of  this  expulsion — means  which  were  adopted 
for  the  execution  of  the  measure. 

''D.  PhiUp  UL,  Madrid,  9  December,  1609. 

**  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  endeavored  to 
save  the  Moriscoes  in  these  kingdoms:  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  has  inflicted 
divers  punishments ;  numerous  edicts  of  mercy 
have  been  granted;  neither  means  nor  dili- 
gence have  been  spared  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faith,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the 
desired  result,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
converted.  On  the  contrary,  their  obstinacy 
has  increased ;  the  peril  which  threatens  our 
kingdoms,  if  we  keep  the  Moriscoes,  has  been 
represented  to  us  by  persons  very  well  informed 
and  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  who,  thinking  it 
proper  that  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  this  evil,  have  represented  to  us  that  the 
delay  might  be  charged  upon  our  royal  con- 
science, considering  the  grave  offences  which 
our  Lord  receives  from  that  people.  We  have 
been  assured  that  we  might,  without  scruple, 
punish  them  in  their  lives  and  properties,  since 
they  were  convicted  by  their  continued  offences 
of  being  heretics,  apostates,  and  traitors  of 
Ott-majetie  divine  and  human.  Although  it 
would  have  been  allowable  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  rigor  which  their  offences  de- 
serve, nevertheless,  desiring  to  bring  them 
back  by  means  of  mildness  and  mercy,  I  or- 
dained, in  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
an  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  wise  men,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  resolved  upon  and  settled ;  but  having 
learned  that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  en- 
gaged in  remedying  the  evil,  the  Moriscoes  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  of  our  other 
domains,  continued  to  urge  forward  their  per- 
nicious projects ;  knowing,  moreover,  from  cor- 
rect and  certain  intelligence,  that  they  had 
sent  to  treat  at  Constantinople  with  the  Turks, 
and  at  Morocco  with  the  king,  Muley  Fidon, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  sent  into  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  the  greatest  number  of 
forces  possible  to  aid  and  assist  them ;  being 
sure  that  there  would  be  found  in  our  kingdom 
more  than  150,000  men,  as  good  Moors  as  those 
from  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  all  ready  to  assist 


them  with  thiir  Utm  and 
they  ware  persaaded  af  the  fianHtj  of  the  ». 
terprise ;  knowing  thai  the  aame  IraatSw  kwt 
been  attemptad  with  haretioaand  other  priasii 
our  enemies :  oonaidering  all  that  w  hare  |vl 
said,  and  to  Aiilfill  the  obligatiaii  whieh  we  sn 
under  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the  hs^ 
Roman  Catholic  fiuth  in  our  kingdoma,  as  wsft 
as  the  security,  peace,  and  repoaa  of  the  taiA. 
kingdoms,  with  the  eonnael  and  adviee  ef 
learned  men,  and  otheriy  very  sealona  for  ths 
service  of  God  and  for  our  own,  we  ordaia 
that  all  the  Morisooee,  inhabitants  of  Ihesi 
kingdoms,  men,  women,  aa^  ehildran,  of  all 
oonditions,"  Ac. 

I  have  said  that  the  Popes  labored^  fhm  the 
commenoementy  to  soften  the  rigora  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  sometimas  bj  admonish- 
ing the  kings  and  inquisitors,  aometimes  by 
giving  the  accused  and  oondenuied  »  right  of 
appeal.  The  kings  feared  that  the  reUgioas 
innovations  would  produce  a  public  distur- 
bance; I  add,  that  their  policy  embarrassed 
the  Popes,  and  prevented  them  from  eanying 
as  far  as  they  would  have  wished  their  measures 
of  mildness  and  indulgence.  Among  the  other 
documents  which  support  this  assertion,  I  will 
cite  one  which  proves  the  irritation  of  the 
Spanish  lungs  at  the  assistance  which  the  ao- 
cused  found  at  Rome. 

"  Book  viiu  chap.  3,  law  2,  of  the  new  R*- 
eopilaeiomf  et^oining  persons  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  absent  from  these  king- 
doms, not  to  return  there  under  pain  of  death 
and  losing  their  goods. 

"D.  Ferdinand  and  D.  Isabella,  at  Sara- 
gossa,  2d  August,  1498.    Pragmatic  Sanction. 

"  Some  persons  condemned  as  heretics  by  the 
Inquisition  have  absented  themselves  from  our 
kingdoms,  and  have  gone  to  other  countries, 
where,  by  means  of  false  reports  and  undue 
formalities,  they  have  surreptitiously  obtained 
exemptions,  absolutions,  mandates,  securities, 
and  other  privileges,  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  the  condemnations  and  punishments 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  to  remain  in 
their  errors,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  attempting  to  return  to  these  king- 
doms, wherefore,  wishing  to  extirpate  so  great 
an  evil,  we  command  these  condemned  persons 
not  to  be  so  bold  as  to  return.  Let  them  not 
return  into  our  kingdoms  and  lordships,  by  any 
way,  in  any  manner,  for  any  cause  or  reason 
whatsoever,  under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss 
of  their  goods ;  which  punishment  we  will  and 
ordain  to  be  incurred  by  the  act  itself.  One- 
third  of  the  property  shall  be  for  the  persons 
who  shall  have  denounced,  another  for  the 
courts,  and  the  third  for  our  exchequer.  When- 
ever the  said  justices,  in  their  own  places  and 
jurisdiction,  shall  know  that  any  of  the  said 
persons  are  in  any  part  of  their  jurisdiction, 
we  order  all  and  each  of  them,  wiUiout  excep- 
tion, to  go  to  the  place  where  such  persons  are, 
without  being  otherwise  called  upon,  to  appre- 
hend them  forcibly  and  immediately,  and  with- 
out delay  to  execute,  and  cause  to  be  executed, 
on  them  and  their  properties  the  punishments 
which  we  have  appointed ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing all  exemption,  reconciliation,  securi- 
ties, and  other  privileges  which  they  may  have, 
these  privileges,  in  the  present  case,  and  with 
respect  to  the  said  penaltiesy  notavaUing  than. 
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I  to  d»  mi  augfpWih  ^ikif  mi- 
4tr  pate  of  fk9  loif  aid  eoBlltoatioii  of  all 
llieir  uivpqitj.  The  Mune  penaltj  shall  be  in- 
aured  by  aU  ottier  persons  who  shall  hare 
kidden  or  reoehred  the  said  eondemned  persons, 
and  who  knowing  thai  thej  were  so,  shall  not 
hare  given  infiwmation  to  oar  eonrts.  We 
order  id  great  men  and  conneiUors,  and  other 
persons  of  oar  kingdoms,  to  gire  fkvor  and 
assistanoe  to  oar  eoarts,  whenerer  it  shall  be 
demanded  and  reqaired  fVom  them,  to  accom- 
plish and  execate  what  has  been  said  above, 
ander  Uie  penalties  which  the  coarts  them- 
selves shall  appoint  on  tills  subject." 

We  sec  firom  this  docament,  that,  after  the 
jear  1498,  things  had  reached  sach  a  point, 
that  the  kings  attempted  to  maintain  against 
every  one  all  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
that  they  were  offended  that  the  Popes  inter- 
fered to  soften  it.  It  will  be  understood  there- 
by whence  proceeded  the  harshness  with  which 
the  guilty  were  treated ;  and  this  shows  us  one 
of  tiie  causes  which  made  the  Inquisition 
sometimes  use  its  power  with  excessive  sever- 
ity. Although  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  policy  of  kings,  as  some  have  said,  the 
Inquisition  felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of 
that  policy ;  and  we  know  that  policy,  when 
about  to  defeat  an  adversary,  does  not  com- 
monly  display  an  excess  of  compassion.  If 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  had  been  at  that  time 
under  the  exclusive  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Popes,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  milder 
and  more  moderate  in  its  method  of  acting. 

At  that  time  the  object  ardentiy  desired  by 
the  kings  of  Spain  was,  to  obtain  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  defini- 
tive in  Spain,  witiiout  appeal  to  Rome ;  Queen 
Isabella  had  expressly  demanded  this  of  the 
Pope.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff's  would  not  ao- 
eede  to  these  solicitations,  no  doubt  fearing  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  so  fearfUl  an 
arm  when  the  restnunt  of  the  moderating 
power  should  become  wanting. 

It  will  be  understood  fh>m  tiie  facts  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
say  that,  if  you  excuse  the  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  with  respect  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, you  must  not  condemn  that  of  Philip  II., 
since  tiie  Catholic  sovereigns  showed  them- 
selves still  more  harsh  and  severe  than  the 
latter  monarch.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  reason  why  the  conduct  of  Philip  IL  has 
been  so  rigorously  condemned ;  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  show  why  there  lias  been  a  sort 
of  obstinacy  in  excusing  that  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

When  it  is  wished  to  falsify  an  historical 
ftet  by  calumniating  a  person  or  an  institution, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  an  affectation  of 
impartiality  and  good  faith ;  great  success  is 
obtained  in  this  by  manifesting  indulgence  for 
tiie  same  tiling  which  it  is  desired  to  condemn, 
but  taking  care  that  this  indulgence  has  strong- 
ly the  appearance  of  being  a  concession  gratu- 
itously made  to  our  adversaries,  or  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  our  opinions,  of  our  feelings,  on  the 
altars  of  reason  and  justice,  which  are  our 

Suide  and  our  idoL  We  thus  predispose  our 
carers  or  readers  to  regard  the  condemnation 
which  we  are  about  to  pronounce  as  a  judg- 
ment dictated  by  the  strictest  justice  ,*  a  judg- 
ment in  whieh  neither  passion,  nor  partially, 


we  dbabt  the  good  Mtk,  tha  lo^a  of  troth,  Iht 
impartiality  of  the  man  who  begins  by  tzons- 
ing  what,  aecording  to  all  appearanoea,  and 
considering  his  opiidons,  ought  to  be  the  objeot 
of  his  anathemas  ?  Such  is  the  situation  of 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak.  They  intended 
to  attack  the  Inquisition ;  now  it  hi^ypened  that 
the  protectress,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  found- 
ress of  that  tribunal  was  Queen  Isabella, — that 
distinguished  name  which  Spaniards  havt 
always  pronounced  with  respect,  that  immor- 
tal queen,  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  ef  onr 
history.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  difficul- 
ty ?  The  means  were  simplb.  Although  tha 
Jews  and  heretics  had  been  treated  with  tha 
greatest  severity  in  the  time  of  the  Cathottt 
sovereigns,  and  although  they  had  oarried 
severity  ftirther  than  all  those  who  have  lao- 
ceeded  them,  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  9J9 
to  these  fiscts,  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  thesa 
sovereigns,  and  to  point  out  the  important  mat- 
ters which  urged  them  to  employ  the  rigon 
of  justice.  They  thus  avoided  the  dilfioaltyy 
— for  it  was  one  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  memo- 
ry of  a  great  queen  cherished  and  respected 
by  all  Spaniards, — and  they  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  merciless  accusations  against  Phil^ 
II.  That  monarch  had  the  unanimous  cry  of 
ail  Protestants  against  him,  for  the  simpla 
reason  that  he  had  been  their  most  powerfkiT 
adversary;  it  would  therefore  cost  nothing  to 
make  aU  the  weight  of  execration  fall  upon 
him.  The  enigma  is  thus  explained.  Such  la 
the  cause  of  a  partiality  so  ni^ust, — such  it 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  opinion  which,  while  ex- 
cusing the  Catholic  sovereigns,  condemns  Phi- 
lip IL  without  appeaL 

I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  the  policy 
of  this  monarch  in  all  respects;  but  I  hava 
presented  a  few  considerations  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  violent  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  his  adversaries :  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  transcribe  here  the  documents  to 
which  I  alluded  when  I  said  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion i^as  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  policy 
of  Philip  IL,  and  that  th|^  prince  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  a  system  of  obtcuramtitwu  in 
Spain. 

Don  Antonio  Perei,  in  his  Relations,  gives  a 
letter  of  the  confessor  of  the  king.  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves,  in  which  letter  the  latter  afllrmi 
that  the  secular  prince  has  power  over  the  Vivm 
of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  and  adds  in  a  note : 
"  I  shall  not  undertake  to  relate  all  that  I  have 
heard  said  on  the  subject  of  the  condemnati<ni 
of  some  of  these  propositions ;  this  is  not  withia 
my  province.  Those  who  are  concerned  in  thia 
will  at  once  understand  the  import  of  my  worda. 
I  shaU  content  myself  with  saying  that,  at  tha 
time  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  the  Inquisition  eon- 
demned the  following  proposition :  a  preacher 
— it  matters  not  that  I  should  mention  his 
name — maintained  in  a  sermon,  at  St  Jerome's, 
in  Madrid,  in  presence  of  the  Catholic  kin|^ 
that  kings  have  an  absolute  power  ovtr  the  per^ 
sons  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  over  their  pro» 
perties.  Besides  some  other  separate  matters, 
the  preacher  was  condemned  to  retract  this 
publicly,  in  the  same  place,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies of  a  juridical  act,  which  he  did  in  tha 
same  pulpit,  saying  that  he  had  advanced  snoh 
a  proposition  on  such  a  day,  and  that  he  ra- 
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tneied  It  m  enoneoiif.  *  For,  aestieiin,'  8»id 
1m,  reading  literally  ftrom  a  paper,  <  kinga  hav4 
MO  other  power  over  their  §ubieete  than  uthai  ie 
miveuthem  by  the  divtHe  and  hunutn  law;  they 
iave  none  proceeding  from  their  own  free  aiM 
ubaoltUe  wilL*  I  even  know  who  condemned 
the  proposition,  and  appointed  the  words  which 
the  aoottsed,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
former,  was  obliged  to  pronounce ;  indeed,  he 
ruoiced  to  see  torn  up  so  poisonous  a  weed, 
which  he  felt  was  increasing,  as  the  event 
proved.  Blaster  Fray  Hernando  del  Castillo 
(I  will  mention  his  name)  was  the  one  who 
prescribed  what  the  accused  was  to  say ;  he 
was  oonsultee  of  the  holy  office,  and  preacher 
to  the  king ;  he  was  a  man  of  singular  learning 
and  eloquence,  very  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  his  own  nation,  and  especially  by  the  Ita- 
lians. Dr.  Velasco,  an  important  personage  of 
that  time,  said  of  him,  that  the  guitar  in  the 
hands  of  Fabricio  Dondci  was  not  so  sweet  as 
the  tongue  of  Master  Fray  Hemandei  del  Cas- 
tillo to  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  him."  And 
at  page  47  in  the  text :  **  I  know,"  says  Don 
Antonio  Perez,  "  that  they  were  denominated 
very  scandalous  by  persons  very  important  by 
their  rank,  their  learning,  and  their  Christian 
parity  of  heart;  there  was  one  among  them 
who  had  held  supreme  runk  in  the  spiritual 
order  in  Spain,  and  had  previously  filled  an 
'office  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition."  Peres 
afterwards  says,  that  this  person  was  the  nun- 
eio  of  his  Holiness.  {Helaeione*  de  Anton,  Perez, 
Paris,  1624.) 

The  letter  of  Philip  II.  to  Doctor  D.  Benito 
Arias  Montano  contains  the  following,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  remarkable  passage  which  we  have 
quoted. 

**  Concerning  what  you,  Dr.  Ac,  my  chaplain, 
will  have  to  do  at  Antwerp,  whither  we  send 
you.     Dated  at  Madrid,  25th  March,  1568. 

"  Besides  that  you  will  render  this  good  office 
and  service  to  the  said  Plantinus,  know  that, 
from  this  time,  in  proportion  as  the  six  thousand 
orowns  are  recovered  from  his  hands,  I  apply 
them  to  buy  books  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Laureut-lo -Royal,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome, 
which  I  am  building  near  the  Escurial,  as  you 
know.  Thus  you  are  admonished  that  such  is 
my  intention  ;  you  will  comply  with  tliis,  and 
will  be  diligent  in  collecting  all  the  choice 
books,  printed  and  MS.,  that  your  excellent 
discernment  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  bring 
them  and  place  them  in  the  library  of  the  said 
monastery.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  pos- 
sessions which  I  would  wish  to  leave  to  the 
religious  who  are  intended  to  dwell  there,  for 
it  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary.  Wherefore 
I  have  also  commanded  my  ambassador  in 
France,  D.  Francis  do  Alaba,  to  collect  the  best 
books  which  he  shall  be  able  iu  that  kingdom: 

fuu  will  communicate  with  him  on  that  subject, 
will  direct  him  to  communicate  in  writing 
also  with  you,  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  books 
which  are  to  be  had,  as  well  as  their  price,  be- 
fore buying  them ;  you  will  advice  him  as  to 
which  he  had  better  take  or  leave,  and  what 
he  may  give  for  such.  He  will  send  to  you  at 
Antwerp  those  which  he  ha.s  thus  bought ;  you 
will  acknowledge  them,  and  forward  them  here, 
all  at  once,  at  the  proper  time." 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II., — of  that 
prince  who  is  represented  to  us  as  one  of  the 


prinoipal  aathon  of 
works,  both  printed  and  MS.^  wore  M«fht  k 
foreign  coontrioi,  in  ordor  to  onrieh  tho  Spw- 
ish  libraries ;  in  our  age,  which  we  oaQ  tkst 
of  enlightenment,  the  Obmriea  of  &i«in  Van 
been  plundered,  and  their  treararee  nave  goM 
to  add  to  those  of  foreigner!.  Who  ia  igaorait 
of  the  colleeUons  whioh  hare  been  nuMie  of 
our  books  and  MS.,  in  BngUnd  f  Cmuralt  tko 
catalogues  of  the  British  Mueeam  and  oth« 
private  libraries.  The  anther  of  these  ]hm 
states  only  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eysi 
— what  he  has  heard  lamented  by  persou 
worthy  of  respect.  While  we  show  so  mush 
negligence  in  preserving  onr  treasnresj,  let  in 
not  be  so  ni^ust  and  so  poerile  as  to  lose  ov 
time  in  vain  declamation  against  those  who 
have  bequeathed  them  to  us. 

Appeitdix. 

A  few  word*  on  Pwigblaneh,  VUienewre,  and 

Llorente. 

Here,  in  the  Spanish  edition,  the  notes  re- 
lating to  the  Inquisition  terminate;  but  I  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  in  the  French  edition  to 
add  a  few  words,  to  explain  the  matter  to  my 
foreign  readers:  little  versed  as  they  are  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  they  might  often 
happen  to  drink  at  corrupted  sources,  which 
they  imagine  to  be  pure  and  salutary.  Le 
Compte  de  Maistre,  with  respect  to  Uie  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  cites  L'  fnquieition  devoiUe  de 
NatanaHl  Jomtoh  :  I  will  say  a  few  words,  lest 
the  authority  of  the  author  who  qnotes  should 
give  too  much  importance  to  him  who  is  quoted. 
This  Natanael  Jomtob  is  no  other  than  Dr.  D. 
Antonio  Puigblanch,  a  Spaniard,  who  died  not 
long  ago  in  London.  This  author,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  works  published  in  London,  himself 
explains  the  reason  which  made  him  adopt  a 
strange  name.  *'  These  Hebrew  words,"  he  says, 
"are  two  proper  significative  names,  which, 
together,  form  the  inscription,  Dtdit  Deue  diem 
bonutn.  I  wished  thus  to  express  the  happiness 
of  being  able  to  speak  and  write  freely  against 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  it  abolished."  {Pn>log.  p.  cxv.) 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
value  that  belongs  to  this  work,  I  will  observe, 
that  the  first  qualification  in  an  historian,  es- 
pecially on  a  matter  so  delicate,  is  complete 
impartiality  united  to  a  great  fund  of  modera- 
tion :  these  two  qualifications  were  wanting  in 
M.  Puigblanch,  who  was  lamentably  infected 
with  the  contrary  faults.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  more  violent  than  he  is  against  all  that  he 
meets  with ;  his  ill-humor  and  anger  blind 
him ;  he  attacks  institutions  and  men  with  per- 
fect Airy ;  he  respects  nothing  :  add  to  tfaas  a 
pitiable  vanity.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
produce  hero  various  proofs  of  the  impiety  of 
Puigblanch  :  but  I  should  fear  to  soil  my  pa- 
per by  transcribing  the  impious  satires  of  this 
man.  This  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
point  of  view  in  which  he  could  regard  things 
relating  to  religious  aff'airs  and  to  the  clergy. 
He  misses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the 
ministers  of  religion,  of  indulging  iu  invectives 
against  them,  and  of  giving  vent  to  the  in- 
comprehensible rage  which  he  has  against 
them.  The  unbecoming  manner  in  which  he 
I  treats  his  adversaries,  reisl  or  imaginary,  even 
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when  tli«7  1iat«  more  or  len  lympAUiy  with 
Ida  opinioiM,  is  a  good  apology  for  Che  things 
which  he  combatB  on  the  other  hand.  I  cannot 
repeat  hia  words  here,  so  coarse  are  thej ;  be- 
aidee,  they  attack  persons  who  are  still  liring ; 
soffioe  it  to  say,  that  not  content  with  insulting 
them  in  the  most  disgusting  way,  PuigbUnch 
descends  so  low  as  to  reproach  them  with  their 
physical  defects,  after  the  manner  of  a  market- 
woman.  What  was  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 
mind  in  a  matter  so  important  and  delicate  ? 
Were  sach  dispositions  suitable  for  an  historian 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  published  his  work 
precisely  in  the  year  1811,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  of  reaction  and  efTervescence  ?  With  re- 
spect to  talent  and  knowledge,  I  will  not  refuse 
to  M.  Puigblanch  either  reading  or  erudition, 
or  a  certain  aptitude  for  criticism,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind  was  far  from 
being  so  cultirated  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  age.  A  work 
like  his  required  that  he  should  have  followed 
the  march  of  the  times,  that  ho  should  not  have 
been  altogether  devoid  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  that  he  should  not  have  relied  exdu- 
■ively  upon  certain  books,  while  accumulating 
orude  erudition,  and  incessantly  perusing  ety- 
mologies and  grammatical  questions:  Uiis  is 
what  was  wanting  in  M.  Puigblanch.  To  sum 
up  all  in  one  sentence,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing description,  which  I  heard  in  London, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  man  who 
had  intercourse  with  Puigblanch  for  a  long 
time,  to  be  perfectly  correct:  ''Puigblanch," 
he  told  me,  **  knew  what  a  learned  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Spain  might  have 
known."  The  Christian  reader  may  imagine 
what  was  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  with  all  the  bile  of 
Voltairian  passion. 

D.  Joaquin  Lorenio  Yillanueva  is  another  of 
those  Spaniards  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  declaiming  against  the  Inquisition ; 
in  his  Literary  Life  {Vida  Literaria)  he  had 
asserted  that  the  public  information  on  this 
question,  and  the  abolition  of  that  famous  tri- 
bunal, were  in  great  part  owing  to  him.  Puig- 
blanch strongly  recriminates  against  Yillanu- 
eva, who  attempted  to  usurp  his  glory  by 
availing  himself  of  his  work  without  aclmow- 
ledging  it,  and  other  similar  things,  which  do 
as  little  honor  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Yil- 
lanueva has  been  already  judged  in  Spain  by 
all  sensible  men ;  foreigners  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand this  question  will  be  under  the  un- 
pleasant obligation  of  reading  the  two  large 
volumes  in  8vo,  in  which  he  has  written  his 
literary  life.  The  bile  of  Yillanueva  against 
all  the  clergy  who  are  not  of  his  coterie,  and, 
above  all,  his  hatred  against  Rome,  show  them- 
selves at  every  page  of  his  book,  and  from 
time  to  time  produce  explosions  which  are 
much  too  violent  to  accord  with  the  extreme 
mildness  which  he  is  pleased  to  affect  More- 
over, let  the  reader  prepare  and  arm  himself 
with  patience,  if  he  undertake  to  get  through 
these  two  large  volumes,  which  contain,  writ- 
ten by  the  man  himself,  who  so  well  deserved 
ity  the  most  complete  panegyric  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  his  vast  erudition,  his  great 
humility,  and  his  virtues  of  all  kinds.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  very  well,  if  tiie 
MthoTf  with  a  alight  racoUeetion  of  modaaty, 
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had  not  eandidly  told  os,  that  they  went  so  fkt 
as  to  call  him  the  father  of  the  poor,  that  hia 
poetic  fire  was  not  cooled  by  age,  Uiat  hia 
activity  in  labor  did  not  allow  him  to  remaiA 
idle,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  peraa- 
cutions ;  in  fine,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  to 
make  us  believe  that  all  his  life  was  a  con- 
tinual sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  To  those  who  desire  to  derive  their* 
information  f^om  Yillanueva,  we  have  a  right 
to  say :  Do  not  forget  that  you  must  beware 
of  believing  all — that  the  tree  is  known  by  ita 
fruits — that  the  wolf  often  assumes  sheep's 
clothing. 

Among  those  who  have  made  the  most  noiae 
with  respect  to  the  Inquisition,  is  Llorente,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  that  famous  institution. 
The  impartiality  which  may  be  expected  from 
this  writer  shows  itself  every  moment  in  hia 
book,  which  has  evidently  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  blackening,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Holy  See.  Hap- 
pily the  author  has  made  himself  too  well 
known  by  his  other  works,  for  any  Catholic  to 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  insidious 
writings.  No  one,  especially  in  Spain,  is  igno- 
rant of  the  project  of  the  religious  constitution 
with  which  Llorente  attempted  to  disturb  con- 
sciences, and  introduce  schism  and  heresy  into 
our  country.  Does  he  who  attempts  to  destroy 
the  universal  discipline  established  fVom  the 
earliest  ages,  who  expresses  doubts  on  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  who  con- 
tests the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  does  not  hold  the  first  four  (Ecumenical 
Councils  to  be  legitimate,  deserve  the  least 
credit  when  writing  the  history  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,— that  history  which  affords  so  many  op- 
portunities of  declaiming  against  the  clergy 
and  against  Rome  ?  Here  is  a  proof  of  hia 
impartiality.  In  his  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, he  could  not  avoid  relating  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
rigors  of  that  tribunal,  the  appeals  which  were 
made,  and  the  mercifid  judgments  which  were 
almost  always  obtained  at  Rome ;  all  these  facts 
clearly  showed  that  Rome,  far  from  being,  aa 
he  pretended,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  was  rather 
a  model  of  mildness  and  prudence.  How  do 
you  think  he  gets  out  of  this  difficulty  ?  By 
saying,  that  what  the  Court  of  Rome  wanted 
was,  to  extort  money  from  us.  An  explanation 
as  unworthy  as  it  is  impudent — an  odious  means 
of  depriving  the  most  beneficent  and  generous 
actions  of  their  lustre,  and  which  shows  a  fixed 
design  to  find  evil  every  where,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  assigning  evil  motives  for  benefits  whioh 
are  the  most  worthy  of  gratitude. 

With  respect  to  Llorente,  I  am  unwilling  to 
pass  over  in  silence  a  remarkable  fact  whioh 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  the 
public  in  the  same  work.  King  Joseph,  the 
intruder,  intrusted  Llorente,  by  express  orders, 
with  the  archivea  of  the  Supreme  Council  and 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  capitaL 
This  excellent  man  was  so  perfect  an  archivist^ 
that  he  burnt  all  the  reports  of  proceedings, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  master  (as  he  him- 
self tells  us),  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  could  appertain  to  history,  by  the  oele- 
bfitj  or  the  renown  of  the  persona  who  llgnreA 


ti  tlMiBy  inoh  M  tkoM  of  Cmaity  of  lfae»- 
nu,  and  a  few  oth«ra ;  althongh  he  preeerred 
•nilra,  be  addi,  the  register!  of  the  deoisioas 
Bf  the  Council,  the  royal  ordinaneee,  and  the 
holla  and  briefs  from  Rome.  (Edition  Fraa- 
9aiM,  1818,  t.  4,  p.  145.)  After  having  heard 
this  remarkable  oonfeuiony  we  will  ask  every 
impartial  man,  whether  there  it  not  room  for 
great! J  mistrusting  an  historian  who  claims  to 
he  sole  and  unique,  becanse  he  has  had  the  op- 
portanitj  of  consulting  the  original  doonmwits 
whereon  he  founds  his  history,  and  who,  never^ 
theless,  bums  and  destroys  these  same  docu- 
ments ?  Was  there  no  place  to  be  found  in 
Madrid  to  place  them,  where  they  could  be  ex- 
amined by  those  who,  after  Llorente,  might 
wish  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
from  the  original  documents?  Llorente  has 
presenred,  he  tells  us,  those  which  belonged  to 
history ;  but  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  had 
•quidly  need  of  others,  eren  the  most  obscure 
— eren  the  most  apparently  insignificant ;  for 
it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  fact,  a  circum- 
stance, a  word,  shows  us  an  institution,  and 
paints  for  us  an  age.  And  obsenre,  that  thli 
destruction  took  place  at  a  critical  moment  of 
public  disturbance,  when  the  whole  nation,  de- 
Toted  to  an  immortal  struggle  in  defence  of  her 
independence,  could  not  fix  her  attention  on 
ineh  matters.  The  most  remarkable  men, 
Boattered  on  all  sides,  then  led  their  fellow-ci- 
tisens  in  arms,  or  were  engaged  in  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country;  eonse- 
quently  they  could  not  watch  orer  the  conduct 
of  an  arohirist,  who,  after  haring  left  his  bre- 
thren, whose  blood  was  flowing  upon  the  battle- 
field, accepted  employment  under  a  foreign  in- 
truder, and  burned  the  documents  of  an  insti- 
tution whereof  he  undertook  to  write  the 
history. 

NoTX  27,  p.  281. 

The  plan  of  my  work  required  that  questions 
relating  to  the  religious  communities  should  be 
examined  at  some  length  but  it  did  not  allow 
me  to  gtre  to  this  matter  all  the  dorelopment 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  possible,  in  my  opinion,  in  writing  the 
history  of  religious  communities,  to  give  side 
by  side  that  of  the  nations  among  whom  these 
eommunities  arose,  so  as  to  show  in  detail  a 
truth  we  hare  now  prored,  vis.  that  tbe  esta- 
blishraont  of  religious  institutions,  besides  the 
superior  and  divine  object  which  they  have 
had  in  view,  has  been  at  all  times  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  a  social  and  religions  necessity.  Al- 
though my  strength  does  not  enable  me  to  as- 
pire to  such  an  enterprise,  by  which  the  cou- 
rage may  well  be  daunted,  even  by  contem- 
plating the  immense  extent  of  such  a  work,  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  here ;  perhaps  a 
man  may  be  found  with  sufficient  capacity, 
learning,  and  leisure,  to  undertake  it,  and  en- 
rich our  age  with  this  new  monument  of  history 
and  philosophy.  By  conceiving  the  plan  in 
this  point  of  view,  and  making  it  subordinate 
to  this  unity  of  object,  whereof  the  foundation, 
which  shows  itself  in  well-known  facts,  is  dis- 
covered in  obscure  and  conjectured  in  hidden 
ones,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  all 
desirable  variety  to  this  work.  The  subject 
ilMlf  leads  to  raria^;  for  it  invitei  the  writer 


to  deMMd  to  •strtte«1v  ItttereMfaig  pilllau 
Ian,  whieh  wW  bt  like  tbe  vpisodM  of  a  gamk 
and  vnlqiie  poeSL  The  diapoaltioa  of  mml% 
minds,  now  beeone  fhTorable  to  religion  ia- 
stitations,  thankt  to  the  deoeptioiia  whieh  st 
the  ooaseqnenee  of  vain  theoriei^  a&d  to  thi 
lessons  of  experienoe,  whieh  dettro  j  the  eala- 
nies  invented  by  philosophj,  render  the  nsi 
every  day  more  easy.  The  path  la  already 
•aflloiently  beaten ;  it  la  only  reqoired  to  oh 
large  and  extoad  1%,  in  order  to  eondnet  i 
greater  number  of  men  towards  the  region  of 
truth. 

Having  pointed  oat  this,  it  onlj  remains  fiv 
me  to  atoto  here,  in  eoadneioa,  divers  fJMls 
which  oould  aot  he  givea  in  the  toxt»  aad  widch 
I  have  prefSnred  to  eolleet  in  a  note.  As  these 
fisots  beloaged  to  the  same  labjeet,  it  appeared 
to  me  proper  to  eolleet  them  i^sut,  while  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  pay  fhU  attonnon  to  the  ob- 
serrations  which  form  the  body  of  my  work. 

There  were  known  among  the  pagans,  under 
the  name  of  ascetios,  persona  who  devoted 
themselves  to  abstinence  and  the  practiee  of 
the  anstore  virtaes ;  so  that,  even  before  Chris- 
tianity, there  already  existed  the  idea  of  those 
virtaes  whieh  have  been  sinoe  exercised  in 
Christianity.  The  lives  of  the  philosophers 
are  full  of  examples  which  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion.  Yet  it  will  be  understood  that» 
deprived  of  the  light  of  faith  and  the  aid  of 
grace,  the  pagan  philosophers  aflTorded  but  a 
very  fkint  shadow  of  what  was  afterwards  rea- 
lised in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  aseetios.  W« 
have  stated  that  the  monastic  lifb  is  founded 
on  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  Ctospel  contains 
asceticism.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
we  see  the  monastic  life  estoblished  under  one 
form  or  another.  Origen  tolls  us  of  certain 
men,  who,  in  order  to  reduce  their  bodies  into 
subjection,  abstained  fh>m  eating  meat  and 
from  all  that  had  life.  (Origen,  Cantr,  CeUuwi, 
lib.  V.)  Tertullian  makes  mention  of  some 
Christians  who  abstained  fh>m  marriage,  not 
because  they  condemned  it,  but  in  order  to 
gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (TertuL  Ih 
Cult,  Femin,  lib.  ii.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  weaker  sex  parti- 
cipated in  a  singular  manner  In  that  strengUi 
of  mind  which  Christianity  communicated  for 
the  exercise  of  the  heroic  virtaes.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  already 
reckoned,  in  great  numbers,  virgins  and  wid- 
ows consecrated  to  the  Lord,  bound  by  a  vow 
of  perpetaal  chastity ;  and  we  see  that  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  ancient  Councils  of  the 
Church  of  that  chosen  portion  of  her  flock.  It 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
Fathers  to  regulate  discipline  on  this  point  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  virgins  made  their  pub- 
lic profession  in  the  church;  they  received 
the  veil  fh>m  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and,  for 
greator  solemnity,  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  kind  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  re- 
quired a  certain  age  in  the  person  who  was 
consecrated  to  God ;  we  also  observe  that  dis- 
cipline has  been  very  different  on  this  point. 
In  the  East  they  received  persons  seventeen 
years  old,  and  even  sixtoen,  as  we  learn  from 
St  Basil  (Epit,  can.  18),*  in  Africa  at  twenty- 
five,  as  we  see  from  the  fourth  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage ;  in  France  at  for^, 
I  as  appaan  tnm  the  ntoeteeath  eanon  of  the 


Conntil  of  A^de.  Irta  whta  tke  rirginf  and 
widowi  dw«U  in  the  hooMS  of  their  ikthen, 
thfoy  did  not  eeie  to  be  reckoned  iBong  eo- 
eledaitioal  penone ;  they  reeeired  the  rapport 
of  the  Chnroh  bj  thie  title,  in  eaeee  of  neees- 
aity.  If  they  Tiolated  their  vow  of  ehnstity, 
they  were  exeommnnieated,  and  eoold  not  re- 
turn to  the  communion  of  the  falthAil,  except 
by  submitting  to  public  penance.  fFor  these 
details,  see  the  thirty-third  canon  of  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  the  nineteenth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  and  the  sixteenth 
eanon  of  that  of  Chalcedon.) 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  the  state  of  the 
Church,  subject  to  an  almost  continual  perse- 
ention,  must  naturally  have  hindered  persons 
who  loved  the  ascetic  life,  men  or  women,  from 
assembling  in  the  towns  to  observe  it  in  com- 
mon. Some  think  that  the  propagation  of  the 
ascetic  life  in  the  desert  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  which  was  very 
cruel  in  Bgypt,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
Christians  retire  into  the  deserts  of  the  The- 
bais,  or  other  solitudes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thus  commenced  the  establishment  of  that 
method  of  life  which,  in  the  end,  was  to  gain 
so  prodigious  an  extension.  St.  Paul,  if  we  are 
to  believe  SL  Jerome,  was  the  founder  of  the 
solitary  life. 

It  appears  that  some  abuses  were  introdueed 
into  the  monastic  life  from  the  eariiest  ages,  as 
we  see  certain  monks  detested  at  Rome  hi  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Quouaque  ffenu»  detettabiU 
monacorum  urbe  non  peUitur,  says  the  saint  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Romans  in  a  letter  to  Paula ; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  monks,  which  had 
perhaps  been  compromised  by  the  Sarabaites 
and  the  Gyrovagues,  a  kind  of  vagabonds 
whose  last  care  was  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
of  their  state,  and  who  indulged  in  gluttony 
and  other  pleasures  with  shameftil  licentious- 
ness, was  soon  restored.  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Jerome  himself,  St.  Martin,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated men,  among  whom  St.  Bennet  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  particular  manner,  renewed 
Uie  splendor  of  the  monastic  life  by  the  most 
eloquent  apology,  that  which  consisted  in  giv- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  most  sublime  example 
of  the  most  austere  virtues. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
plication of  monks  in  the  east  and  west,  they 
were  not  divided  into  different  orders,  so  that, 
during  the  first  six  centuries,  all,  as  Mabillon 
observes,  were  considered  as  forming  one  insti- 
tute. There  was  something  noble  in  this  unity, 
which,  as  it  were,  formed  all  the  mdnasteries 
into  one  family ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  diversity  of  orders  afterwards  intro- 
duced was  essentially  calculated  to  attain  the 
various  and  numerous  objects  which  succes- 
sively attracted  the  attention  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

The  discipline,  by  virtue  whereof  no  new 
order  could  be  instituted  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff^  it  may  be 
said,  was  very  necessary,  considering  the  ar- 
dor which  afterwards  urged  many  persons  to 
establish  new  institutions ;  so  that,  without  this 
prudent  check,  disorder  would  have  been  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated 
transports  which  urged  some  imaginations  to 
exceed  all  bounds. 

6wM  pMpU  talw  ddighi  in  itlatlBf  tka  ez- 


into  which  tome  iadividmali  of  the  nes- 
dieant  orders  fell ;  and  they  boRow  the  nans- 
tives  of  Matthew  Paris,  without  forgetting  tht 
lamentations  of  St.  Bonaventura  himseUL  I 
wish  not  to  excuse  evil,  wherever  it  is  found  | 
but  I  will  observe,  that  the  cireumstanoes  of 
the  times  when  the  mendicant  orders  were 
established,  and  the  kind  of  life  they  were  ob- 
liged to  embrace,  in  order  to  fVilfill  the  pnrpoet 
for  which  they  were  intended,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out  in  the  text,  rendered  almost  inevitable 
those  evils  which  pious  men  sincerely  deplored^ 
and  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  lament 
with  no  less  affectation  than  exaggeration. 

KoTB  28,  p.  806. 

I  have  already  shown,  by  nnmeroui  testimo- 
nies of  scholastic  theologUns,  how  the  divine 
origin  of  the  civil  power  is  to  be  understood ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  oontains  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  conformable  to  sound  reason, 
and  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  high 
aims  of  society.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
me  to  accumulate  testimonies ;  but  I  think  I 
have  adduced  a  sufficient  number  to  throw  light 
on  the  rabject,  and  to  satisfy  every  reader  who, 
firee  from  unjust  prejudices,  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  listening  to  truth.  In  order,  however,  to 
view  this  subject  under  every  aspect,  I  will  add 
a  few  explanations  on  that  celebrated  passage 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap,  xiii.,  in  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  Uie  origin  of  powers,  and 
of  the  submission  and  obedience  due  to  them. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  purpose 
attaining  this  end  by  any  reasoning  more  or 
less  specious.  Whenever  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  expounded  in  its  true  sense,  we 
should  not  rely  principally  upon  what  our 
wavering  reason  raggests  to  us,  but  rather 
upon  Uic  interpretation  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
for  this  reason  we  should  oonralt  those  writers 
whose  high  authority,  founded  on  their  wisdom 
and  their  virtue,  leads  us  to  hope  that  they 
have  not  deviated  fW>m  the  maxim.  Quod  fcm- 
ptr,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnihut  traditum  «•<. 

We  have  abready  seen  a  remarkable  passage 
of  St  John  Chrysostom,  explaining  this  point 
with  as  much  clearness  as  solidity ;  we  have 
also  learned,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
what  motives  induced  the  Apostles  to  inculcate 
so  pressingly  Uie  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
lawfhl  authorities.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
insert  here  the  commentaries  of  some  Ulustrions 
writers  on  the  text  of  the  Apostle.  In  them 
we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  code  of  doctrine ; 
and  when  we  come  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
on  which  the  precepts  inculcated  in  the  sacred 
text  are  founded,  we  shall  more  easily  discover 
their  true  meanUig. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  with  what  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  piety  this  important  rabject  it 
expounded  by  a  writer  who  was  not  of  the 
golden  era,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  who  lived  in 
what  is  generally  termed  the  barbarous  age-* 
St.  Anselm.  In  his  commentaries  on  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  doe- 
tor  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  Omnu  anima  potMtaHiut  tuhliwnoribua  mk^ 
diia  tiu  Non  nt  tnim  poietUu  nui  a  X^ea. 
Qua  oMtem  9uni,  a  Iho  ordinate  tunt.  Itaqm* 
qui  retiatii  potottati,  Dei  ordiuatiUmi  rtiHiL 
Qui  muUm  rmiahmi,  ipti  siM  rfaswaiiowesi  ••- 
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**  Sioni  loiMrini  reprebendit  fllot,  qai  glori»- 
bantar  do  meritii,  ita  nane  ingreditar  illos  red- 
Vgaere,  qui  postqaom  erant  ad  fldem  conveni 
nolebant  labjici  alicoi  poteatati.  Videbatur 
eaim  quod  infideles,  Dei  fidelibas  non  deberent 
dominariy  eUi  fideles  deberent  esse  pares. 
Quam  auperbiam  removet,  dieens  :  OmnU  ani- 
Mo,  id  est,  omnis  homo,  tit  bamiliter  mbdita 
poteMtatibtu  re\  secularibus,  vel  eoclesiasticis, 
lablimioribufl  se  :  hoc  est,  omnis  homo  sit  sub- 
jectus  superpositis  sibi  potestatibus.  A  parte 
enim  me^ore  stgnifioat  totum  hominem,  sicut 
nirsum  a  parte  inferiore  tolas  homo  significa- 
tur  ubi  Propheta  dicit :  Quia  vicUbtt  omHU  caro 
talMtnre  Dei.  Et  recte  admonet,  ne  quia  ex  eo 
quod  in  libertatem  vooatus  est,  Osctuaque  Chria- 
tianua,  extoUatur  in  auperbiam,  et  non  arbi- 
tretur  in  hujua  vitas  itinere  acrvandum  ease  or- 
dinem  auum,  et/>o<««toti6u«,  qutbua  pro  tempore 
rerum  temporalium  gubematio  tradita  eat,  non 
•e  putet  eaae  aubdendum.  Cum  enim  conate- 
mos  ex  anima  et  corpore,  et  quamdiu  in  hac 
Tita  temporali  aumua,  etiam  robua  temporalibua 
ad  aubaidium  ejuadem  ritte  utamur,  oportet  noa 
ex  ea  parte,  quas  ad  banc  vitam  pertinet,  aub- 
ditoa  eaae  potettatibus,  id  oat,  rea  humanaa  cum 
aliquo  honore  adminiatrantibua :  ex  ilia  vero 
parte,  qua  Deo  credimua,  et  in  regnum  cgua  vo- 
eamur,  non  debemua  aubditi  eaae  cuiquam  ho- 
mtni,  id  ipaum  in  nobia  evcrtere  cupienti,  quod 
Deua  ad  vitam  aotemam  donare  dignatua  eat. 
8i  quia  ergo  putat  quoniam  Chriatianua  cat,  non 
sibi  eaae  vectigal  reddendum,  aive  tributum, 
aut  non  eaae  houorem  exhibondum  debitum  eia 
qusa  hadc  cnrant  potettatibuM,  in  magno  errore 
▼eraatur.  Item  ai  quia  aic  ao  putat  eaae  aub- 
dendum, nt  etiam  in  auam  fidcm  habere  potea- 
tatem  arbitretur  eam,  qui  temporalibua  ad- 
miniKtraudia  aliqua  aublimitate  praccellit,  in 
mujurem  errorom  labitur.  Scd  modus  iate  aer- 
vandua  eat,  quern  Dominua  ipse  prwcipit,  nt 
redduinua  CVrtari  yiice  sunt  6V«ari«,  et  Deo  qua 
•MHt  Dei.  Quamvia  enim  ad  illud  regnum  vo- 
cati  i^imus,  ubi  nulla  crit  poteataa  higuamodi, 
in  hoc  tamen  itinere  conditionem  nostram  pro 
ipau  rorum  humanarum  ordine  debemua  tole- 
rarc,  nihil  simulate  facientes,  et  in  hoc  non  tam 
hominibua,  quam  Deo,  qui  hoc  jubct,  obtempe- 
rant09.  Itoque  omnia  anitna  »it  attbdita  aubli- 
mioribu*  poteatatibutf  id  eat,  omnia  homo  ait 
subditua  primum  divinw  poteatati,  deindo  mun- 
dane. Nam  si  mundana  poteataa  juaaerit quod 
non  debes  facerc,  contemne  poteatatem,  timon- 
do  aublimiorom  poteatatcm.  Ipaoa  humanarum 
rerum  gradua  adverte.  Si  aliquid  juaaerit  pro- 
curator, nonne  faciendum  eat 't  Tamen  ai  con- 
tra proconaulem  jubeat,  non  utiquo  contemnia 
potei^tatem,  aod  eligia  majore  aervire.  Non 
hiuc  debet  minor  iraaei,  ai  major  pnclata  eat. 
Kursua  si  aliquid  proconaul  jubeat,  et  aliud  im- 
perator,  numquid  dubitatur,  illo  coutempto 
huic  ease  aervieudum.  £rgo  ai  aliud  impera- 
tor,  ct  aliud  Deua  jubeat-,  quid  faoiemua  ?  Num. 
quid  nun  Deua  imperatori  eat  prscfereudua  ?  Ita 
ergo  aublimioribuu  poteatatibua  atn'ma  aubjicia- 
tur,  id  est,  homo.  Sivo  idcirco  punitur  anima  ! 
pro  homine,  qui  accundum  banc  diacernit,  cui 
aubdi  dcbeat,  et  cui  non.  Vel  homo,  qui  pro- 
motiono  virtutem  sublimatua  e^t,  anima  vooa- 
tar  a  digniure  parte.  Vel,  non  solum  corpus 
sit  subditum,  aed  anima,  id  cat,  voluntaa :  hoc 
eat,  non  aolum  corpore,  aed  et  voluntate  aervia- 
tis.     Ideo  debetis  subjioi,  quia  non  e*t  potettat 


urn  a  2>0Ow  ITnmqnam  enim  poMi4  itri  wSA 
operatione  soliiiB  Dei,  nt  tot  homlnet  vai.  ■•- 
virenty  qaem  eonaiderant  nninj  seeua  etsefr^ 
gilitatii  et  natar».  S«d  quia  Deu  mbdUi 
inspirat  timorem  etobediendi  TolimtateiB»  eoa- 
Ugit  ita.  Neo  valet  qniaqamm  aliqaid  potse,  mm 
divinitos  ei  daimm  faerit  PoUHaa  omnis  art  • 
Dto,  Sed  ea  qna  twU,  a  Deo  ordimatm  nat 
Ergo  potestas  est  ordinata,  id  est,  ratioiiabiB> 
ter  a  Deo  disposita.  Itaque  qui  retUtit  polM> 
tatif  nolens  tributa  dare,  honorem  defenre,ft 
his  similia,  Dei  ordinationi  resitiit,  qai  boo  or- 
dinavit,  ut  talibus  rabjioiamor.  Hoe  enim  ea»> 
tra  iUo9  dicitmr,  qui  t  putabaui  ita  debert  tJi 
libertate  CkriMtiaHOf  ut  nuiii  vel  kauorem  di- 
/errentf  vel  tributa  redderenU  Uiide  magnoB 
poterat  adverras  Ckrietianam  religumem  teem- 
dalum  naeei  a  prineipibue  eeeuii,  1>6  bona  po- 
testate  patet»  qnod  eam  perfeeit  Dens  ratioaa- 
biliter.  De  mala  qaoqae  videri  potest,  dam  et 
boni  per  eam  purgantor,  et  mall  damnantar,  et 
ipsa  deterius  prsBoipitator.  Qui  poteetati  r«. 
•istitf  cum  Deus  eam  ordinaverit*  Dei  orditt" 
tioni  reeiatiu  Sed  hoc  tam  grave  peecatam  est, 
quod  qui  reeiHuut,  ipei  pro  eontomacia  et 
perversitate  eibi  damnatioHem  aetemae  mortis 
aoquirunt.  Et  ideo  non  debet  qai«  rosistere, 
sed  subjici." 

This  remarkable  passage  contains  all — the 
origin  ofpower,  ita  object*  its  duties,  and  its 
limits.  We  must  observe,  that  SL  Anselm  ex- 
pressly  confirms  what  I  have  hinted  in  the  text 
on  the  subject  of  the  wrong  meaning  some- 
times  given  in  the  first  centariee  to  Christian 
liberty ;  many  imagining  that  this  liberty  car- 
ried with  it  Uie  abolition  of  the  civil  powers, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  were  infidel 
Ue  also  shows  the  scandal  which  this  doctrine 
might  cause ;  thns  explaining  how  the  Apos- 
tles, without  attempting  to  attribute  to  the  civil 
power  any  extraordinary  and  snpematural  ori- 
gin, like  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  had 
nevertheleaa  powerful  reaaona  for  inculcating 
that  thia  power  emanatea  from  God,  and  that 
whoever  reaiata  it,  reaists  the  ordinance  of  Qod. 

Paaaing  on  to  centuries  nearer  our  own  time, 
we  find  the  aame  doctrines  in  the  most  eminent 
commentators.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  interprets 
the  paaaago  of  St  Paul  in  the  aame  way  aa  St. 
Anaelm,  and  explaina,  by  the  aame  reaaona,  the 
aolicitude  with  which  the  Apoatlea  recommend- 
ed obedience  to  the  civil  powers.  Theae  are 
hia  words : 

"  Omnia  anima  (omnis  homo)  poieatatibua 
anblimioribuSf  id  est  principibus  et  magistrati- 
bus,  qui  potestate  rcgendi  et  imperandi  sunt 
prasditi;  ponitur  enim  abstractum  pro  concre- 
to;  poieatatibua,  hoc  est  potestate  prspditis, 
aubdita  ait,  scilicet  iia  in  rebua,  in  quibua  potea- 
taa ilia  aublimior  et  auperior  eat,  habetque  jua 
et  juriadictionem,  pnta  in  temporalibaa,  aub- 
dita ait  regi  ct  pote:<tati  civili,  quod  propie  hie 
intendit  Apoatolua ;  per  poteatatcm  enim,  civi- 
lem  intelligit ;  in  apiritualibua  vero  snbdita  sit 
Prttlatis,  Episcopia  et  PontificL 

"  Nota. — Pro  poieatatibua  aublimioribuat  po-' 
teatatibua  aupereminentibua  vel  prceceilentibua, 
ut,  Noater  vertit,  1  Pet.  ii.,  atee  regi  qu€uti  prct" 
cellenti,  Syrua  vertit,  potettatibua  dignitate  prct- 
ditia :  id  eat  magiatratibua  aecolaribua,  qui  po- 
teatate  rcgendi  pr»diti  aunt,  aive  ducea,  sive 
gubernatorea,  aive  conaulea,  prsetorea,  ke. 

**  Seoulares  enim  magiitratna  hie  intelUgere 
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Apoitohun  patety  qnis  his  solyiuitar  tribnta  et 
TMtigalU  qasB  hifloe  potettatibus  lolvi  jubet 
ipse  T.  7y  iU  SanetoB  BMilins  de  Con§tU,  Mo- 
«€ul.o.  23. 

'*  Nota. — Ex  Clemento  Alexand.  lib.  iv.  Stro- 
w^Mtum,  et  8.  Aag.  in  Psal.  exriii.  cont  81, 
Initio  Eecletia,  puta  tempore  Ckrieti  et  Pcndif 
rumor  erat,  per  Evangelinm  politiae  humaiuu, 
regna  et  reepmblieae  $eeulare9  everti ;  uti  jam 
fit  ab  hnreticii  pnetendentibiis  libertatem 
Evangelii :  node  contrariam  docent,  et  stadiose 
incaloant  Christiu,  cum  solrit  didrachmay.et 
cam  juBsit  Caesari  reddi  ea  quse  Caesaris  sunt ; 
et  Apostoli:  idqne  ne  in  odium  traheretnr 
ChriBtiana  religio,  et  ne  Christiani  abaterentar 
libertate  fldei  ad  omnem  malitiam. 

''  Ortns  est  hie  nimor  ex  seeta  Jnd»  et  Gali- 
Ueomm  de  qoa  Actor.  5,  in  fine,  qni  pro  liber- 
tate sua  tnenda  omne  domininm  Gaesarie  et  yeo- 
tigaly  edam  morte  proposita  abnuebant,  de  qno 
JosephuB,  libr.  xviiL  Antiqu,  1.  Que  secta  din 
inter  Judeeos  vignit ;  adeoqne  Christus  et  Apos- 
toli  in  ejus  anspicionem  vocati  sont,  quia  ori- 

S'ne  erant  GalilaBi,  et  remm  noyarum  praconee. 
OS  GalilsBos  secuti  sunt  Judei  omnes,  et  de 
facto  Romanis  rebellamnt :  quod  dicerent  po- 
pulum  Dei  Uberum  non  debere  subjici  et  ser- 
yire  infidelibus  Romanis ;  ideoque  a  Tito  exoisi 
sunt.  Hino  etiam  cadem  calumnia  in  Christia- 
nos,  qui  origine  erant  et  habebantur  JndsBi,  de- 
riyata  est :  undo  Apostoli,  ut  earn  amoliantur, 
siepe  docent  principibus  dandum  esse  honorem 
et  tributum. 

**  Quare  octo  argumentis  probat  hie  Aposto- 
lus principibus  et  magistratibus  deberi  obedien- 
tiam 

''His  rationibus  probat  Apostolus  Eyange- 
lium,  et  Christianismum,  regna  et  magistratus 
non  eyertere,  sed  flrmare  et  stabilire :  quia  nil 
regna  et  principes  ita  oonflrmat,  ac  subditorum 
bona,  Christiana  et  sancta  yita.  Adeo,  ut  etiam 
nunc  principes  Japones  et  Indi  Gentiles  ament 
Christianos,  et  suis  oopiam  faciant  baptismi  et 
Christianismi  suscipiendi,  quia  subditos  Chris- 
tianos, magis  quam  Ethnicos,  faciles  et  obse- 
quentes,  regnaque  sua  per  eos  magis  firmari, 
pacari  et  florere  experiuntnr." 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  ciyil  power 
proceeds  from  God,  the  celebrated  commenta- 
tor agrees  with  the  other  Uieologians.  Like 
them,  he  distinguishes  between  direct  and  in- 
direct communication,  and  takes  care  to  define 
the  particular  meaning  of  the  term,  dicine 
oriffin  of  power,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In  his  explanation  of  these  words,  all  power 
is  from  Ood,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  Jion  eat  enim  poteetcte,  niei  a  Deo  ;  quasi  di- 
ceret  principatus  et  magistratus  non  a  diabolo, 
nee  a  solo  homine,  sed  a  Deo  cjusque  diyina 
ordinatione  et  dispositione  oonditi  et  instituti 
sunt :  eis  ergo  obediendum  est 

"  Nota  prime. — Poteetae  «cBculart>  eet  a  Deo 
mediate  ;  quia  natura  et  recta  ratio,  qua  a  Deo 
eett  dieat,  et  kominibue  pereuaeit  pnrjicere 
reipubliccB  moffiatratue,  a  quilnu  regantur, 
PoteHae  vero  eccleeiaetica  immediate  eat  a  Deo 
inetituta  ;  quia  Chrittue  ipee  Petrvm  et  Apoe- 
toloe  Eccleeict  prafedt." 

The  celebrated  Dom  Calmet  explains  the 
same  passage  with  no  less  learning ;  he  quotes 
numerous  passages  from  the  holy  Fathers, 
showing  what  idiai  the  first  ChristiaDB  held 
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on  the  subject  of  dyil  power,  and  how  oalnm- 
niously  they  haye  been  aecnsed  of  being  the 
disturbers  of  publio  order. 

**  Omnie  anima  poteetatibutf  Ao.  Pergit  hie 
Apostolus  dooere  Fideles  yitss  ao  morum  oflloia. 
QusB  superiori  oapite  yidimns,  eo  desinunty  nt 
bonus  ordo  et  pax  in  Eodesia  interqne  Fideles 
senretur.  Hsdc  potissimum  spectant  ad  obedi- 
entiam,  quam  unusquisque  superioribus  potes- 
tatibus  debet.  Christianorum  libertatem  atqne 
a  Mosaicis  legibus  immunitatem  commenda- 
yerat  Apostolus ;  at  ne  quis  monitis  abutatur^ 
docet  hie,  qu8»  debeat  esse  subditorum  snb- 
jectio  erga  Reges  et  Magistratus. 

**  Hoc  ipsum  grayissime  monuerant  primos 
EcelesisB  discipulos  Petrus  et  Jacobus ;  repetit- 
que  Paulus  ad  Titum  scribens,  siye  ut  Christi- 
anos, insectantium  iiguriis  undique  obnoxios^ 
in  patientia  contineret,  eive  ut  vul^  opinionem 
deUret,  qua  diecipuli  Jeeu  Chritti,  omne»/ermM 
Oalilcei,  eententiam  Judm  Oaulonita  eequi,  el 
prinnpum  authoritati  repugnare  eeneehantur, 

"  Omnie  anima,  quilibe^  quayis  conditione 
aut  dignitate,  pote»tatihue  »uhlimiorihu$  eubdita 
•it;  Regibus,  Principibus,  Magistratibus,  Us 
denique  quibus  legitima  est  authoritas,  siye 
absoluta,  siye  alteri  obnoxia.  Neminem  exoi- 
pit  Apostolus,  non  Presbyteros,  non  PrsDSules, 
non  Monachos,  ait  Theodoretus ;  illsBsa  tamen 
Eoclesiasticorum  immunitate.  Tune  solum 
modo  parere  non  debes,  cum  aliquid  Diyins» 
Legi  contrarium  imperatur :  tunc  enim  pnefer- 
enda  est  debita  Deo  obedientin ;  quin  tamen 
yel  arma  capere  adyersus  Principes,  yel  in  se- 
ditionem  abire  liceat.  Repugnandum  est  in 
iis  tantum,  qu8»  justitiam,  ao  Dei  legem  yio- 
lant;  in  csBteris  parendum.  Si  imperayerini 
aut  idolorum  cultum  aut  justitiss  yiolationem 
cum  necis  yel  bonorum  jacturss  intermina- 
tione,  yitam  et  fortunas  discrimini  objicito,  ae 
repugnato ;  in  reliquis  autem  obtempera. 

"  Non  eet  enim  pote*iaa  niei  a  Deo.  Abso- 
lutissima  in  libertate  conditus  est  homo,  null! 
creatBB  rci,  at  unt  Deo  subditus.  Nisi  mun- 
dum  inyasisset  una  cum  Adami  transgressione 
peocatum,  mutuam  8»qualitatem  libertatemqne 
homines  seryassent.  At  libertate  abuses  dam- 
nayit  Deus,  ut  parerent  iis,  quos  ipse  princi- 
pes illis  daret,  obpcenam  arrogantiss,  qua  pares 
Conditori  eflici  yoluerunt  At,  inquies,  quis 
nesciat,  quorumdam  yeterum  Imperiorum  ini- 
tia  et  incrementa  ex  injuria  atque  ambitione 
profecta.  Nemrod,  exempli  causa,  Ninus,  Na- 
buchodonosor,  aliique  quamplures,  an  Princi- 
pes erant  a  Deo  constituti?  Nonne  similins 
yero  eat»  yiolenta  Imperia  primum  exorta  esse 
ab  imperandi  libidine  ?  liberorum  yero  Impe- 
riorum originem  fuisse  hominum  metum,qni 
sese  impares  propulsandse  extemorum  injuriss 
sentientes,  aliquem  sibi  Principem  ereayere, 
datamque  sibi  a  Deo  natnralem  uloiscendi  in- 
juries potestatem,  yolentes  libentesque  alteri 
tradiderunt?  Quam  yere  igitur  docet  Apos- 
tolus, quamlibet  potestatem  a  Deo  esse,  eum- 
que  esse  positae  inter  homines  authoritatis  in- 
stitutorem  ?" 

He  points  out  Ibur  ways  in  which  power  may 
be  said  to  emanate  from  God,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  them  are  extraordinary 
or  supernatural ;  all  of  them  senre  to  confirm 
more  and  more  what  reason  and  the  yery 
nature  of  thingp  teach  us. 

«  Omnino  I>9vm  potestatis  aator  et  osasa  est 
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L  Qood,  bomiBibai  tMite  iBipiraTcrii  eon- 
■iUam  labjieiendi  m  ani,  a  quo  defbnderentur. 
IL  Quod  imperia  inter  hominei  ntiliBsinut  lint 
lerranda  eonoorduB^  dUoipliiue,  ao  religionL 
Porro  qaioqaid  boni  est*  a  Deo  een  fonte  pro- 
ieiaeiter.  III.  Cumpoteataitnendiabaggres- 
■ore  vitam  vel  opes,  hominibas  a  Deo  tn^ita, 
atqae  ab  ipeis  in  Prinoipem  oonrersay  a  Deo 
primam  proveniat,  Principes  ea  potestate  ab 
■ominibos  donati,  banc  ab  ipso  Deo  aceeplsse 
jare  diountar;  qoamobrem  Petms  bomanam 
ereataram  nnneapat,  qoam  Paulas  potestatem 
a  Deo  institatam :  hamana  igitnr  et  dirina  est, 
raria  ratione  speotata,  ati  lUzimns.  IV.  De- 
Bique  saprema  aatboritas  a  Deo  est,  utpote 
qnam  Deos,  a  sapientibns  institatam,  probarit 
**  Nulla  anqaam  gens  saeolaribas  potestati- 
bas  magis  paroit,  qaampiimsB  sstatis  Cnristlani, 
qui  a  Christo  Jesu  et  ab  Apostolis  edooti,  nan- 

Saam  aosi  sunt  Prinoipibos  a  Providentia  sibi 
atis  repagnare.  Discipaloa  fngere  tantam 
jabet  Christtts.  Ait  Petras,  Christam  nobis 
exemplum  reliqnisse,  com  sese  Jadioom  in- 
iqnitate  pessime  agi  passus  esL  Monet  hie 
Paulufl,  resistere  te  Dei  rolantati,  atqoe  SBternsB 
darauationifl  ream  eiBci,  si  potestati  repngnas. 
'Quainvis  nimius  et  eopiosns  noeter  popalos, 
Bon  tamen  adrersos  violentiam  se  aleiscitar : 
patitor/  ait  sanctas  Cyprianas.  <  Satis  yirium 
est  ad  pagnam ;  at  omnia  perpeti  ex  Christo 
didieimus.  Cui  hello  non  idonei,  non  prompti 
Aiissemusy  etiam  copiis  impares,  qui  tam  liben- 
ter  trucidamur  T  si  non  apud  istam  disoiplinam 
magis  oocidi  lioeret,  qoam  ooeidere/  inqait 
Tvrtullianas.  *  Com  nefanda  patimur,  ne  ver- 
bo  quidem  relootamor,  sed  Deo  remittlmos  nl- 
tionom/  scribebat  Laotantias.  Sanctus  Am- 
brotiuB :  '  ooactas,  repugnare  non  nori.  Dolere 
potero,  potero  flerc,  potero  gemerc :  abversus 
anna,  milites,  Gothos  quoque;  lacrymsB  mess 
arma  sunt.  Talia  enim  sunt  munimenta  Sa- 
oerdotis.  Aliter  ne  debeo  nee  possum  resis- 
tere.' " 

I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  there  was  to  be 
remarked  a  singular  ooincidence  of  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  society  between  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  deprived  of  the  light  of 
faith,  and  those  of  our  days  who  have  aban- 
doned this  light;  both  wanting  the  only  guide, 
which  is  the  Mosaic  history,  have  found  in 
their  researches  after  the  origin  of  things, 
nothing  more  than  chaos,  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  order.  In  support  of  my 
asuertion,  I  will  insert  passages  from  two  cele- 
brated men,  in  which  the  reader  will  find,  with 
very  little  difierenoe,  the  same  language  as  in 
Uobbcs,  Bousseau,  and  other  writers  of  the 
same  school. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Cicero,  "  when 
men  wandered  in  the  fields  like  the  brutes, 
feeding  on  prey  like  wild  beasts,  deciding 
nothing  by  reason,  but  every  thing  by  force. 
No  religion  was  then  professed,  no  morality 
observed;  there  were  no  laws  of  marriage; 
the  fjither  could  not  distinguish  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  possession  of  property  by  virtue 
of  principles  of  equity  was  unknown.  Hence 
the  blind,  unrestrained  passions  ruled  tyranni- 
cally in  the  midst  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
used  the  powers  of  the  body  for  their  gratifi- 
cation as  their  most  injurious  satellites." 

**  Nam  ftiit  quoddam  tempus  cum  in  agris 
homines  passim  bestiarum  more  ragabantur, 


at  tiM  Tiota  ftriao  yfhmm  pwMgikaft 
ratione  aaimi  qvldqmaa^  sed  pMnu|M  ▼ 
corporis  adminialrMMiit.    Nondoa  di' 
Ilgionis,  non  hamani  ofieii  ratio 
nemo  naptiaa  Tiderafc  lagitimaa^  nom 
qnisqaam  inipexerat  Uberoa;  noa  Jna 
bUe  quid  ntUitatii  haber«t» 
propter  errorem  atqae  InaciHaay 
oraria  dominatrix  aiiimi  onpiditaa  ad 
plendam  yiribos  corporii  ^mtabfttor, 
oiositrimii  satellitibaa."  (Dm  Itn.  h,) 
The  same  doctrine  it  to  ne  foond  in  H< 

**  OoB  proeepiseaat  primie  enhaeHi  tarria 
Matam  et  taife  peeoa.  gieniism  atqoe  eaUUa 
Ungoibas  ai  pagnis*  dsm  Awtiba%  atqoe  Ita  ] 
Pogoabant  arnua,  q««  post  flsbrieaTarat 
Donee  verba,  qatbos  voesa  aai 
Nomlnaqoelaveoera:  driiloe 


Men  aula 


vfaibM 


OppMa  esMwraat  manlie  et  pooeie 

qaiararea 
Nam  hit  ante  Heienam  maUar  taterriaa  belli 


oea  latro^  neo  qida  adoltar. 


Oaaaa :  aad  IgnoCla  perlaraat  mortlboa  IIU, 
Qaoa  Yenerem  laeertam  rapientea,  mat 
VIribas  editfor  endebat,  at  In  gvaga  taoroa. 
Jurainventa  mata  ioJoati  Ikteere  oeeeasecs^ 
Tampora  si  fkstoaqoe  veils  avolvere  maadi. 
Nee  natura  poteat  Juato  aaeemara  iniqoaaa, 
mvMIt  at  bona  dlvarala,  ftsi^enda  petaodla." 

aatfr.UbbLaatl. 

"When  men  first  began  to  erawl  open  the 
earth,  they  were  only  like  a  herd  of  brnte  and 
speechless  animals,  contending  with  their  nails 
or  their  fists  for  a  few  acorns  or  for  a  dea. 
They  afterwards  contended  with  sticks  and 
such  arms  ss  experience  taaght  them  to  invent 
At  length  they  discovered  ue  nee  of  words  to 
express  their  thoughts;  gradually  they  be- 
came weary  of  fighting,  and  bailt  cities,  and 
made  laws  to  prevent  weft,  robbery,  and  adnl- 
[  tery ;  for,  before  Helen,  women  had  been  the 
I  cause  of  terrible  wars.  He  who  was  the 
>  strongest,  abasing  his  power,  after  the  manner 
of  brutes,  attacked  the  weak,  like  a  bull  among 
a  subject  herd ;  they  thus  contended  for  the 
favors  of  inconstant  Venus ;  but  their  end  was 
inglorious.  If  you  consult  Uie  origin  of  things, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  laws  have  been 
made  in  apprehension  of  injustice.  Natore 
enables  ns  to  discern  good  from  evil,  what  li 
to  be  sought  after  from  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  she  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  justice 
from  ii^ustice." 

NoTB  29,  p.  311. 

Concerning  this  question,  as  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  origin  of  civil  power,  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  im- 
perial princes  solemly  sanctioned  the  opinion 
that  power  emanates  directly  from  God.  In 
an  imperial  Constitution,  published  against  the 
Boman  Pontiff,  they  established  the  following 
proposition :  "  In  order  to  avoid  so  great  an 
evil,  we  declare  that  imperial  dignity  and 
power  proceed  directly  from  God. — Ad  tantam 
malum  evitandum,  dedaramus,  quod  imperialis 
diguitas  et  potestas  est  immediate  a  Deo  solo." 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  doctrine,  let  ns  see  what  kind 
of  man  this  Louis  of  Bavaria  was.  Excom- 
municated by  John  XXIL,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Clement  VI.,  ho  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  this  latter  Pontiff,  in  order  to  exalt  te 
the  Pontifical  Chair  the  antipope  Peter,  fbr 


iMBon  tke  Pop«,  after  rep«»tod  admo- 
if  diTested  him  of  hu  imperial  dignity, 
ating  Charlei  IV.  in  his  etead. 
|er  the  Latheran,  a  seaiooe  supporter 
mt  eommnnieation,  in  order  to  explain 
itrine,  compares  the  eleetion  of  a  prinee 
.  of  a  minister  of  the  Choreh.  The  lat- 
js  he,  does  not  receive  his  spiritaal 
ity  from  the  people,  bat  immediatelj 
rod.  From  this  expUuMion  it  is  evident 
low  mneh  reason  I  have  said,  that  snch 
■ine  tended  to  place  the  temporal  and 
il  powers  on  a  level,  by  making  it  ap- 
lat  the  latter  could  not  claim,  by  reason 
nigin,  any  superiority  over  Uie  former, 
tot  mean,  however,  to  assert,  that  this 
ktion,  made  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  B»- 
lad  directly  this  aim,  since  it  may  rather 
arded  as  a  sort  of  weapon  employed 
;the  pontifical  authority,  the  ascendency 
8h  was  dreaded.  But  it  is  well  known 
«trines,  besides  the  infiuence  resulting 
lately  from  them,  possess  a  peculiar 
rhich  continues  to  develope  itself  as  op- 
ties  occur.  Some  time  after,  we  see 
gf  of  England  defenders  of  the  reU- 
opremacy  which  they  had  Just  usurped, 
dug  the  proposition  advanced  in  Uie 
d  Constitution. 

low  not  with  what  foundation  it  can  be 
at  Ziegler's  opinion  was  general  before 
e  of  Pufiendorf ;  in  consulting  ecdesi- 
and  secular  writers,  we  do  not  find  the 
tpport  for  such  an  assertion.  Let  us  be 
en  to  our  adversaries.  Ziegler's  opin- 
Tended  by  Boeder  and  others,  was  at- 
by  certain  Lutherans,  amongst  others 
hmer,  who  observes,  that  this  opinion 
fcTorable,  as  its  partisans  pretend,  to  the 
f  of  states  and  princes.  To  repeat  what 
already  explained  in  the  text,  I  do  not 
r  that  the  opinion  of  direct  eommuniea- 
{fatly  understood,  is  so  inadmissible  and 
tras  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  as  it 
en  to  an  evil  interpretation.  Catholic 
lians  have  done  well  to  combat  its  ten- 
io  encroach  upon  the  divine  origin  of 
Mtical  power. 

NoTB  30,  p.  317. 

ght  quote  a  thousand  remarkable  pas- 
owing  the  reader  how  unjust  it  is  in 
mies  of  the  clergy  to  accuse  them  of 
fcvorable  to  despotism.  But,  to  be  brief, 
spare  him  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so 
izts  and  quotations,  I  shall  merely  pre- 
him  a  specimen  of  the  current  opinions 
point  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mtury,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
IL,  the  monarch  who  is  represented  to 
Jie  personification  of  religious  fanati- 
d  political  tyranny.  Among  the  numer- 
oks  published  at  that  time  on  these 
)  points,  there  is  a  very  singular  one, 
Iocs  not  appear  to  be  very  wdl  known ; 
if  as  foUows : 

mtite  on  the  State  and  Ckrutian  PoUHee, 

«0e  of  Kinge  and  Primeee,  and  tkoee 

government  appointments,  bg  Brother 

'<•  Ste,- Marie,  a  religious    in  the  pro- 

^  St,  o/otepA,  o/  tk4  order  of  our  glori- 

m4T  St*  xVtMCW* 


This  book,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1«16^  flw. 
nished  with  all  the  privileges,  ^probatioB% 
and  other  formidities  in  use,  must  have  been 
well  received  at  that  epoch,  since  it  was  re- 
printed at  Barcelona  in  1616,  by  Sebastian  de 
Cormellas.  Who  shall  say  whether  this  work 
did  not  inspire  Bossuet  with  the  idea  of  that 
intituled  Politica  derived  from  ike  very  worde 
of  Scripture  t  The  title  is  *  certainly  analo- 
gous, and  the  idea  is  in  fact  the  same,  although 
differently  earned  out.  "  I  think,"  says  Brother 
John  de  Ste.-Marie^  "1  shall  escape  all  diffl. 
culty,  by  laying  before  kings  in  this  work,  not 
my  own  reasonings,  nor  those  afforded  by  emi- 
nent philosophers  and  the  records  of  profane 
history,  but  the  words  of  God  and  His  saintSi 
and  ^e  divine  and  canonical  histories,  whose 
teaching  commands  respect,  and  whose  au- 
thority cannot  be  prejudicial  to  any  one,  how- 
ever powerAU  a  sovereign  he  may  be ;  in  fact, 
to  these  a  Christian  cannot  but  submit,  since 
every  thing  in  them  is  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  the  author  of  these  divine  maxims.  If 
I  cite  examples  of  Oentile  kings,  if  I  ^peid 
to  antiquity,  and  adduce  passages  fh>m  phi- 
losophers unconnected  with  the  people  of  God, 
I  shall  do  so  incidentally  only,  and  as  we  re- 
sume possession  of  what  of  right  belongs  to 
us,  and  has  been  uiOnstly  usurped  by  others." 
(Chap.  3.) 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  Ad- 
dressing him,  and  praying  him  to  read  it,  and 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
those  who  would  dissuade  him  from  its  peru- 
sal,  the  good  religious  says,  with  a  pleasing 
candor,  "  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  these  things 
are  metaphysical,  impracticable,  and  idl  but 
impossible." 

The  following  inscription  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ist  chapter:  "Ad  vos  (OReges) 
sunt  hi  sermones  mei,  ut  discatis  sapientiam 
et  non  exeidatis :  qui  enim  oustodierint  justa 
juste,  justificabuntur :  et  qui  didiscerint  ista^ 
invenient  quid  respondeant"  {Sap.  6,  v.  10.) 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"A  treatise  in  which  the  import  and  definition 
of  this  word  commonwealth  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed," we  read  these  remarkable  words: 
**  So  that  monarchy  must  degenerate  if  it  be 
absolute  and  without  restraint  (for  power  and 
authority  thus  become  unreasonable);  in  all 
things  falling  under  the  cognisance  of  law,  it 
should  be  bound  by  the  law ;  and  in  special 
and  incidental  matters  it  should  be  subject  to 
advice,  from  the  connection  which  it  ought  to 
have  with  the  aristocracy,  which  is  its  assist- 
ant, and  forms  a  council  of  learned  and  pow- 
erful men.  Without  this  wise  modification, 
monarchy  will  create  great  errors  of  govern- 
ment, will  give  but  little  satisfaction,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  cause  great  discontent  among 
the  governed.  The  wisest  and  most  enlighten- 
ed men  of  every  age  have  invariably  consider- 
ed this  form  of  government  tiie  best;  and 
without  such  a  modification  no  city  or  king- 
dom has  ever  been  considered  well  governed. 
€K>od  kings  and  the  wisest  statesmen  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  this  system;  bad 
kings,  on  the  contrary,  elated  by  their  power, 
have  pursued  the  opposite  course.  Henee,  if 
a  monarch,  whoever  he  be,  decides  by  himself^ 
without  taking  advice,  or  against  d^e  advice 
of  Us  eovneUlors,  he  passes  the  legitiaatt 
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bonndi  of  monwtehj,  and  ertn  wh«ii  his  de- 
oiiions  are  fortunate,  he  is  a  Arrant  History 
li  fiill  of  these  examples  and  of  their  disas- 
trous consequences ;  it  will  be  enough  to  ad- 
duce one  only,  that  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  as 
related  in  the  1st  book  of  Livy,  a  king  whose 
pride  was  unbounded,  and  who,  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  to  put  every  thing  under  his 
feet,  strove  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Senate  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
Senators,  thus  arrogating  to  himself  an  abso- 
lute right  of  decision  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
empire." 

In  chapter  2,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
"  the  meaning  of  the  word  king,"  we  read  as 
follows:  ^'We  meet  here  very  opportunely 
with  the  third  meaning  of  the  word  king, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  father;  as  we  find 
in  Genesis,  when  the  Siohemitcs  gave  to  their 
king  the  name  of  Abimeleoh,  which  means 
'Father  and  Lord.'  Kings  were  formerly 
styled  the  fathers  of  their  states.  Whence 
King  Theodoric,  defining  royal  mi^esty  (as 
Casziiodorus  relates),  makes  use  of  these  words  : 
'  Princep*  et  Paator publiciu  et  communis. — The 
king  is  the  public  and  common  father  of  the 
8tat«.'  From  the  extreme  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ofiice  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  father, 
Plato  was  induced  to  call  the  king  the  father 
of  a  family ;  and  the  philosopher  Xenophon 
says  :  Bonut  Princep*  nihil  dijfert  a  bono  Pa- 
trt.  The  difference  solely  consists  in  one 
having  few  and  the  other  a  great  number  of 
persona  under'  his  dominion.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  reasonable  to  give  kings  this  title 
of  father ;  for  they  ought  to  be  the  fathers  of 
their  subjects  and  of  their  kingdoms,  watch- 
ing over  their  welfare  and  preservation  with 
the  love  and  solicitude  of  a  Father.  Royalty, 
says  ilumer,  is  nothing  else  than  a  paternal 
governmeDt,  like  that  of  a  father  over  his 
children  :  '  Ipsnm  uamque  regnum  imperium  ett 
•uapte  natnra  paternum.'  The  best  manner  of 
ffovernimj  well  i«,  for  the  king  to  be  pottested 
ioith  the  love  of  a  father j  and  to  regard  At*  tub- 
ject»  a«Ai«  oicn  childreiu  The  love  of  a  father 
for  A/«  children,  hia  solicitude  that  they  thould 
vantfor  nothing,  hid  dcvotednew  to  each  of  them, 
all  this  heart  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  love 
of  a  king  for  his  subjects.  Ife  is  called  father, 
and  thin  name  lajfs  him  under  the  obligation  of 
acting  in  accordance  u^ith  the  meaning  it  conveys. 
Thitf  name,  so  well  adapted  to  kings,  and  which, 
when  well  considered,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
Utlud  and  epithets  of  mcgesty  and  power,  since 
it  umbraces  all,  the  genus  and  the  species,  the 
father  being  alone  the  lord,  the  master,  or  the 
chief;  thid  name,  I  say,  is  above  all  human 
named  fur  expressing  authority  and  solicitude. 
Antiquity,  with  a  view  to  confer  upon  an  em- 
peror an  extraordinary  degree  of  honor,  called 
him  the  Father  of  the  State,  which  was  greater 
than  Caesar,  Augustus,  or  any  other  glorious 
name ;  it  decreed  him  this  title,  either  to  flat- 
ter him,  or  to  lay  him  under  the  weighty  obli- 
gations required  by  the  name  uf  father.  In 
fine,  to  give  kings  this  name  is  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  viz.  to  direct,  govern,  and  main- 
tain their  states  and  kingdoms  in  justice ;  like 
good  pastord,  to  feed  their  rational  sheep;  like 
physicians,  to  care  for  them  and  heal  them ; 
to  take  care  of  their  subjects,  as  a  father  does  I 
of  his  children,  with  prudence,  love,  and  soli-  ' 


oitade ;  for  the  king  is  for  Aem^  nihm  Uiafv 
himselfl  '  Kings  are  under  grenter  oUigatims 
to  their  kingdoms  and  states  than  to  thsa- 
selves ;'  in  fact»  if  we  oonsider  the  inilifailiii 
of  kings  and  monarehs,  we  shall  And  that  As 
king  was  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  kim^ 
dom,  and  not  the  kingdom  for  the  good  of  tSi 
king." 

In  his  3d  chapter,  of  whieh  the  following  ii 
the  title,  **  Whether  the  name  of  kii^  nee«- 
sarily  implies  an  ofBoe,"  he  thns  expresses  kiss- 
self: — "Besides  what  we  hare  advaneed,  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  njune  of  »  king  is  tha 
name  of  an  office,  by  the  eommon  wn^^iTi*^ '  the 
benefice  is  the  reward  of  the  office.'    Sinoi^ 
therefore,  kings  receive  snoh  grent  benefleei^ 
not  only  from  the  considerable  tribatestheyre* 
ceive  from  the  State,  but  also  from  the  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  benefices  and  ecclesias- 
tical rents,  they  certainly  do  hold  an  office  and 
that  the  greatest  of  all,  for  which  reason  the 
entire  kingdom  so  bountifully  assists  them. 
This  is  what  SL  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans :  Jdeo  et  tributa  prceatatis,  Ac     King- 
doms do  not  contribute  for  nothing ;  all  those 
states,  taxes,  and  great  revenues,  that  namc^ 
that  high  authority  and  eminent  dignity,  are 
not  given  gratuitously.  They  would  have  their 
title  of  king  for  nothing  if  they  had  no  sub- 
jects to  rule  and  govern,  and  if  Uiey  were  freed 
from  this   obligation:    In  m^tUitudine  popuU 
dignitat  regit.      This  great  dignity,  wealth, 
rank,    migesty,  and  honor,  are  possessed  by 
them  with  the  perpetual  obligation  of  ruling 
and  governing  their  states,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  in  peace  and  justice.     Let  kingt  htar  im 
mind,  therefore,  that  thev  are  only  inveHed  wUk 
this  title  to  serve  their  kingdoms  /  and  the  (of- 
fer, that  kings  ouaht  to  be  paid.     They  hold  an 
office  requiring  them  to  labor :  Qui  prteest  in 
soUicitudine,  says  St  PauL    Such  is  the  title 
and  the  name  of  king,  and  of  him  who  rules: 
one  who  is  the  first  not  only  as  regards  honors 
and  enjoyments,  but  also  as  regards  cares  and 
solicitude.     Let  them  not  imagine  that  they  art 
kings  merely  in  name  and  representation,  and 
appointed  only   to    make  themselves    honored; 
merely  to  exhibit  their  royal  person  and  sove- 
reign dignity  in  a  pompous  manner,  like  some 
of  the  kings  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  who 
were  mere  shadows  of  kings,  forgetful  of  their 
office,  as  though  they  had  never  received  it. 
Nothing  is  more  destitute  of  life  and  substance 
than  the  shadowy  image  which  stirs  its  arm  or 
its  head  only  when  some  one  acts  upon  it.   God 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  have  statues  or  paint- 
ed images,  representing  a  hand  where  there 
was  none,  and  a  face  that  did  not  exist,  exhi- 
biting to  the  eye  an  imaginary  body,  and  feign- 
ing by  apparently  living  actions  to  see  and  to 
speak ;  for  God  loves  not  feigned  images,  paint- 
ed men,  or  sculptured  kings,  like  those  spoken 
of  by  I)avid :   Os  habent  et  non  loquentur,  oen- 
los  habent  et  non  videbunt.     What  does  it  avail 
to  have  a  tongue  that  speaks  not,  eyes  that  see 
not,  ears  that  hear  not,  or  hands  which  do  not 
work  ?    Is  it  any  thing  more  than  an  idol  of 
stone,  bearing  only  the  external  representation 
of  a  king  ?    To  bear  the  supreme  name  and  all 
authority,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  any  thing, 
sounds   badly.     The  names  which   God  has 
given  to  things  are  like  the  title  of  a  bool^ 
which,  in  a  ^w  words,  contains  evexy  thing 
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Iha*  li  Inahided  In  tiie  book.  ThUi  name  of 
kfaig  WM  giren  to  kings  hj  God  himsolf,  and 
oont^ni  oTory  thing  to  which  they  are  obliged 
bj  virtae  of  tiieir  oflloe.  If  their  aetions  are 
not  in  aoeor<|anee  with  the  name,  it  is  as  if  the 
Mooth  should  aflrm  what  the  head  denies,  like 
»  bvffoon,  whom  no  one  belieres  in  earnest 
Brery  one  would  regard  as  a  moekery  and  a 
delusion  a  signboard  bearing  the  insoription, 
'  Pure  gold  sold  here/  if,  in  reality,  nothing  but 
tinsel  was  sold.  The  name  of  king  should  not 
be  an  empty  thing,  a  mere  supei^uity  in  the 
royiJ  person— 4t  should  be  what  it  implies  and 
gires  itself  out  for.  Tour  name  indioatos  that 
yon  rule  and  goyem ;  rule  and  govern,  there- 
fore, in  reality.  Do  not  be  mere  pasteboard 
kings,  to  use  a  common  expression,  that  is, 
kings  in  name  only.  In  France,  there  was  a 
time  when  kings  had  nothing  but  the  name, 
and  the  goyemment  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  their  generals,  whilst  they,  like  animals, 
were  occupied  only  with  gluttony  and  luxuri- 
ous living.  That  it  might  be  known  they  were 
liTing,  for  they  never  went  out,  they  used  to 
Appear  in  publio  once  a  year,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  in  the  squares  of  Paris,  seated  on  a 
throne,  as  kings  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
and  there  they  were  salutod,  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  they,  on  Uieir  part,  grant- 
ed certain  favors  to  whomsoever  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  show  to  what  a  degree  of 
degradation  they  had  fkllen,  Eginard  tolls  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
that  they  were  devoid  of  courage  and  incapa- 
ble of  great  actions ;  they  merely  held  the 
empty  name  of  king ;  for,  in  reality  they  were 
not  kings,  neither  had  they  any  participation 
in  the  government  or  riches  of  the  kingdom ; 
every  thing  was  entrustod  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  styled  mi^ors-domo  of  the  royal  house- 
nold;  and  the  lattor  usurped  every  thing  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  left  the  wretohed  king 
nothing  but  his  title.  Seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  long  hair  and  beard,  the  monarch 
played  his  part,  pretonding  to  give  audiences 
to  ambassadors  arriving  fVom  slU  parts,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  answers  to  convey  to  their 
mastors;  whilst  in  reality  they  merely  answer- 
ed according  to  the  instructions  they  had  re- 
ceived, either  by  word  or  writing,  although 
they  appeured  to  answer  on  Uieir  own  respon- 
sibility. So  that  royal  power  for  such  a  king 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  name,  to  this  throne 
and  this  ridiculous  majesty;  the  real  kings  and 
masters  were  those  favorites  by  whom  the  mo- 
narch was  oppressed.  God  said  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Samaria,  that  he  was  merely  to  be 
compared  to  a  little  vapor,  which,  seen  from 
afar,  i4>peared  something,  but  when  touched 
was  no  longer  any  thing.  Simla  in  tecto  rex 
fatuus  in  solio  suo.  (8L  Bernard,  de  Coruider 
ad  Evy,  cap.  7.)  A  monkey  on  a  kouH^(^f 
wkiekf  pretenting  the  appearance  of  a  manj  ie 
taken  for  tuck  6y  thoee  teho  know  not  tehat  it 
it ;  9uch  it  a  tueleea  king  upon  a  throne,  Mon- 
kege  aUo  terve  to  amuee  childrenf  and  the  king 
ie  a  laughing-ttoek  to  him  who  look*  t^xm  him 
apart  from  any  royal  ad,  invetted  with  autho- 
rity,  and  making  no  ute  of  iU  A  king  dreeeed 
in  purple,  teated  on  a  throne  with  great  ma- 
jttty,  euited  to  hie  grandeur,  grave,  eevere,  and 
terrtble  in  c^pearanee,  hut  in  reality  an  abeo- 
kOe  mtmmUity,  JAh§  a  painting  da  1ft  main  da 
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Greeo^  wAieA,  piaeed  in  an  devoted  poeitUm^ 
and  eeenfrom  a  dietanee,  looka  very  heantifmf 
and  produeee  a  great  effect,  but  when  neairty 
approached  ie  hut  a  rough  eketeh.  All  pomp 
and  mi^esty,  properly  considered,  are  a  mere 
sketoh  and  shadow  of  a  king.  Simulaera  gen- 
tium, says  David,  speaking  of  kings  who  hare 
nothing  but  the  name;  and  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text:  Imago  fictilie  et  eontrita,  A 
figure  of  pounded  earth,  crumbling  on  all  sidea ; 
an  empty  phantom,  gpreat  in  appearance,  but  a 
mere  piece  of  deception.  The  name  which 
Elifas  unjustly  applied  to  Job  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable here,  when  he  designated  this  good 
and  just  king,  a  man  void  of  foundation  and 
substance,  bearing  only  external  appearances ; 
he  styled  him  Myrmicoleon,  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  animal  which,  in  Latin,  is  called  For- 
mica-leo,  because  it  is  a  monstrous  conforma- 
tion, one  half  of  its  body,  in  fact,  representing 
a  fearful  lion,  an  animal  always  used  as  an 
emblem  of  a  king,  and  the  other  half  an  ant, 
that  is,  a  most  feeble  and  insignificant  thing. 
Such  are  the  authority,  the  name,  throne,  and 
majesty  of  a  fierce  lion  and  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narch ;  but  as  regards  the  essence,  you  will  find 
only  that  of  on  ant  There  have  been  kinga 
whose  very  dame  filled  the  world  with  terror; 
but  these  kings  were  void  of  substanoe  in  them- 
selves, in  their  kingdoms  they  were  as  mere  ante; 
their  names  and  offices  were  very  great,  but  with- 
out effect  Let  the  king,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  an  office  to  ftilfill,  and  not  only  an 
office,  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  and  la- 
bor on  all  offices,  of  which  he  is  the  general 
superintendent  St  Augustine  and  6t  Tho- 
mas, explaining  that  passage  of  St  Paul  which 
treato  of  episcopal  dignity,  say,  that  the  word 
hiehop,  in  Greek,  is  composed  of  two  roots 
signil'ying  the  same  thing  as  euperintendent. 
The  name  of  bishop,  king,  and  every  other  su- 
perior, are  names  signifying  superintendence 
over,  and  co-operation  with,  every  office.  This 
is  what  is  expressed  by  the  scepbre  used  by 
kings  in  publio  acts,  a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Israelites. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  point  out  the  duty  of  a 
good  king,  painted  an  open  eye  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  on  the  point  of  a  rod  in  the 
form  of  a  sceptre,  representing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  great  power  of  the  king,  the  solici- 
tude and  vigilance  which  he  ought  to  exer- 
cise ;  on  the  other,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  holding  the  supreme  power,  with 
occupying  the  most  exalted  and  most  eminent 
position,  and,  in  possession  of  these,  passing 
his  life  in  sleep  and  repose ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  should  be  the  first  in  commanding  and 
counselling,  he  should  appear  in  every  office, 
incessantly  watehing  and  inspecting,  like  a 
man  doing  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Jeremiah  also  understands  it  in 
this  sense,  for  when  God  asked  him  what  he 
saw,  he  answered :  Virgam  vigilantem  ego  vi- 
deo.  Thou  hast  seen  well ;  and  verily  I  tell 
thee,  that  I  who  am  supreme,  will  watoh  over 
my  flock ;  I  who  am  a  shepherd,  will  watch 
over  my  sheep ;  I  who  am  a  king  and  a  mo- 
narch, will  watoh  without  ceasing  over  all  my 
inferiors.  Begem  feetinantem,  says  the  Chal- 
dean, a  king  who  is  in  haste ;  for,  although  he 
haa  eyes  and  sees,  if  he  remains  in  repose,  in 
his  pleaavTM  and  amsiementfl,  if  he  doea  not 
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go  about  from  place  to  place,  if  he  doef  not  act 
•0  as  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  good 
And  evil  that  is  going  on  in  his  kingdom,  he  is 
as  though  he  did  not  exist.  Let  him  consider 
that  he  is  the  head,  and  eren  the  head  of  the 
lion,  which  even  in  its  sleep  keeps  its  eyes 
open ;  that  he  is  the  rod  with  eyes,  that  he  is 
the  torch ;  let  him  open  his  eyes,  therefore,  and 
Bleep  no  longer,  trusting  to  those  who  are  blind- 
ed, and  see  no  better  than  moles ;  who,  if  they 
hare  eyes,  only  employ  them  to  see  their  own 
interest,  and  to  distinguish  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance  what  may  conduce  to  their  own  profit 
and  aggrandizement.  Such  persons  have  eyes 
for  themselyes,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they 
had  them  not,  for  their  eyes  are  those  of  birds 
of  prey — of  vultures." 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
''  On  the  office  of  kings,"  the  author  thus  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  royal  power  and  its  obli- 
gations:— "From  this  it  follows,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  institution  of  the  state  of  royalty, 
or  king,  represented  by  the  head,  was  not 
merely  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  king  him- 
self, but  for  that  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Hence 
he  ought  to  see,  hear,  feel,  and  understand, 
not  only  by  himself  and  for  himself,  but  by 
all  and  for  all.  He  ought  not  metoly  to  fix  his 
regards  upon  his  own  greatness,  but  on  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  since  it  is  for  them,  and 
not  for  himself,  that  he  was  bom  a  king.  Ad- 
vertcy  said  Seneca  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  rem- 
pnblicam  non  es»e  tuam,  ted  te  reipublicce, — 
When  men  first  issued  from  solitude,  and 
united  to  live  in  common,  they  knew  that 
every  one  would  naturally  labor  for  himself 
or  his  own  family,  and  that  no  one  would  take 
an  interest  in  all ;  they  agreed  to  select  a  man 
of  great  merit,  that  all  might  have  recourse 
to  him ;  a  man  who,  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest  by  his  virtue,  his  prudence,  and  cour- 
age, should  be  the  chief  over  all,  should  govern 
all,  watch  over  all,  and  should  exert  himself 
for  the  advantage  of  all  —  for  the  common 
weal — like  a  father  for  his  children,  or  a  shep- 
herd for  his  sheep.  Now,  considering  that 
this  man,  abandoning  his  own  affairs  to  look 
after  those  of  otherzn,  could  not  maintain  him- 
self and  his  family  (every  one  was  then  main- 
tained by  the  labor  of  his  hands),  it  was  agreed 
that  all  should  contribute  to  his  support,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  distracted  by  any 
other  occupations  than  those  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  public  government  Such  was 
the  end  for  which  kings  were  instituted — such 
was  their  beginning.  The  good  king  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous  for  the  public  than  for  his  own 
private  interest  He  possesses  his  grandeur  at 
the  expense  of  great  solicitude ;  the  anxiety, 
the  disquietude  of  mind  and  body,  which  is 
fatigue  for  him,  is  repose,  support,  and  protec- 
tion for  others.  Thus  smiling  fiowers  and 
fruits,  whilst  they  adorn  the  tree,  exist  not  so 
much  for  the  tree,  nor  on  account  of  the  tree, 
as  for  the  sake  of  others.  Do  not  imagine  that 
all  happiness  is  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  flower,  and  in  those  who  are  the  fiowers 
of  the  world :  powerful  kings  and  princes  may 
be  termed  the  fiowers  of  the  world,  but  fiowers 
who  consume  their  lives,  who  are  full  of  solici- 
tude, and  whose  fruit  will  rather  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  others  than  to  their  own. 
'  For/  says  the  Jew  Philo, '  the  king  is  U>  the 


kingdom  whal  the  wiM  islo  the  iglionat  bib, 
what  the  shepherd  if  to  Us  sheep,  the  Ikthcr 
to  his  children,  light  to  darkneis,  and  what 
Qod  is  npon  earth  to  all  his  creatures.'  Tkt 
investiture  he  gave  to  Moses,  when  he  ap> 
pointed  him  the  ohief  and  king  over  hii 
people,  was  to  tell  him  that  he  onght  to  be  ti 
God,  the  common  father  of  all ;  fur  the  ofiei 
and  dignity  of  a  king  require  all  this.  Owmiwm 
domot  illiut  vigila  d^endU,  omnimm  otium  iUim 
industrtOf  owmium  vaeaiiomem  %U%m»  oeenpotM. 
(Seneca,  Lib.  de  OofuoL)  This  is  what  tbe 
prophet  Samuel  says  to  Sanl,  recently  elected 
king,  when  he  expounds  to  him  the  obligations 
of  his  office :  <  Consider,  Banl,  that  God  hsi 
this  day  constituted  thee  king  over  all  this 
kingdom;  thou  art  bound  by  the  office  to 
govern  the  whole  of  it  Thou  hast  not  bees 
made  a  king  to  eigoy  repose,  to  become  proad, 
and  to  glory  in  the  ^gnitj  of  a  king ;  bat  te 
govern  3ij  kingdom,  to  maintain  it  in  peaee 
and  justice,  to  defend  and  protect  it  against 
its  enemies.'  Bex  eliaitur,  now,  mi  §ui  iptiut 
euram  habeat,  says  Socrates,  et  sese  tnolUur 
euret,  eed  ut  per  vattum  ti,  qui  tUgeruntj  htn* 
beateque  vivant.  They  were  not  created  and 
introduced  into  the  world  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure  or  to  be  fed  upon  every 
dainty  morsel  of  food  (if  such  were  the  case, 
no  one  would  willingly  submit  to  them) ;  but 
they  were  appointed  for  the  advantage  and 
common  good  of  all  their  subjects,  to  govern 
them,  protect  them,  enrich  them,  preserve  and 
serve  Uiem.  All  ^is  is  perfectly  admissible; 
for  although  the  sceptre  and  crown  appear  to 
be  the  emblems  of  domination,  the  office  of  a 
king  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  slave. 
Servu9  eomiMMMU,  sive  eervut  Aofiora(M«,  are 
words  which  have  sometimes  been  applied  to 
a  king,  quia  a  tota  republiea  etipendia  aecipit 
ut  terviat  omnibut.  And  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
glories  in  this  title,  Serrut  nervorum  Dei,  In 
ancient  times  this  name  of  slave  was  one  of 
infamy ;  but  since  Christ  bore  it  it  has  become 
a  name  full  of  honor.  Now,  since  it  is  neither 
repugnant  nor  derogatory  to  the  essence  nor 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  neither  can  it  be 
derogatory  to  the  nature  and  grandeur  of  the 
king. 

**  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  this,  and  said  candidly  to  his  son, 
when  he  rebuked  him  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  governed  his  subjects :  An  iynonxtj 
Jili  miy  regnum  no$trum  nobiUm  eMe  tervitutem  f 
Before  his  time  Agamemnon  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  manner :  '  We  live  apparently 
in  the  midst  of  grandeur  and  exaltation;  but 
in  reality  we  are  the  servants  and  slaves  of 
our  subjects.'  Such  is  the  office  of  good  kings 
— an  honorable  servitude.  From  the  moment 
of  their  being  created  kings.,  their  actions  no 
longer  depend  upon  their  own  will,  but  on  the 
laws  and  rules  which  have  been  given  them, 
and  on  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have 
undertaken  their  office.  And  although  they 
may  fail  to  comply  with  these  conditions 
(which  are  the  effects  of  a  human  convention), 
they  may  not  fail  to  comply  with  that  dictated 
by  natural  and  divine  law,  the  mistress  of 
kings  as  well  as  of  subjects.  Now,  these  rules 
are  almost  all  included  in  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah, which  God,  according  to  St  Jerome, 
addresses  to  kings  on  giving  them  the  oom- 
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MMnd : — FaciU  judicium  <f  Juatitiam,  liberate 
•»  oppreeeuM  tie  maim  ealumntatarit,  et  adveiiam, 
et  pupHtuMf  el  viduam  noiite  conirittaref  ntque 
itppriwuxtU  inique,  et  eeMguinem  innocentum  non 
ejfundatie,  Sach  is  the  nummary  of  the  obli- 
gations of  a  king ;  such  the  laws  of  his  insti- 
tation,  which  lay  him  under  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  in  peace  and  justice  the  orphan, 
ibe  widow,  the  poor,  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
man,  and  him  who  can  do  nothing  for  himself. 
Upon  him  rest  the  wrongs  of  his  ministers 
towards  some,  the  iigustice  suffered  by  others, 
the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  the  tears  of  those 
who  weep,  not  to  mention  many  other  bur- 
dens— a  flood  of  cares  and  obligations — im- 
posed upon  every  prince  or  chief  of  a  state. 
For  if  he  is  the  head  to  command  and  govern, 
and  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  he  should 
also  be  the  feet  upon  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  state  is  sustained.  Kings  and  mon- 
arch s,  says  the  holy  man  Job,  as  we  have  seen, 
bear  and  carry  the  world  upon  their  shoulders, 
on  account  of  their  office.  Hence  the  figure 
we  meet  with  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  :  In  ttete 
poderia,  quam  Kabtbai  $ummu9  eacerdot,  totua 
erat  orbit  terrarum.  From  the  moment  a  man 
hi  created  king,  let  him  consider  himself  load- 
ed with  a  burden  so  heavy  that  a  strong  car- 
riage would  not  support  iL  Moses  felt  this 
vtrongly;  for  God  having  made  him  Ilis 
viceroy,  His  captain-general,  His  lieutenant 
in  the  government,  instead  of  returning  thanks 
for  so  distinguished  a  favor,  he  complains  that 
so  heavy  a  burden  should  be  placed  upon  him. 
Cnr  ajfflixitti  terriim  tuumf  Cur  impoeuiati 
pondut  nniverai populi  huj'u*  tuper  met  Again, 
continuing  his  complaint,  he  says,  Numquid 
ego  concrpi  omnem  haHc  multitudinem  f  Aut 
aenui  earn,  ut  dicat  mihi :  Porta  toet — 'Lord, 
have  I  conceived  all  this  multitude,  or  begot- 
ten them,  and  thou  shouldst  say  to  me.  Carry 
thorn  on  thy  shoulders  V  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  God  said  nothing  of  that  to  Moses ; 
he  merely  tells  him  to  rule  and  govern  them, 
to  fulfill  towards  them  the  office  of  captain  and 
chief.  Nevertheless,  what  says  Moses  ?  That 
God  commanded  him  to  bear  them  on  his 
shoulders — Porta  eoe.  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain,  since  he  is  merely 
told  to  be  the  captain,  to  direct,  rule,  and 
govern.  It  is  a  common  expression,  '  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'  Ue  who  knows  and 
understands  what  it  is  to  govern  and  to  be  the 
ehief^  knows  also  that  government  and  obliga- 
tion are  the  same  thing.  The  very  words 
regere  and  portare  are  synonymous,  and  have 
the  same  meaning:  there  is  no  government 
nor  employment  without  obligation  and  labor. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  offices  which  Jacob 
made  among  his  children,  he  appointed  Reu- 
ben to  be  the  first  in  his  inheritance  and  the 
highest  in  command — prior  in  donie,  major  in 
imperio.  And  St  Jerome  translates  major  ad 
portandum,  for  command  and  obligation  are 
the  same  thing;  and  the  obligation  and  the 
labor  are  so  much  more  oonsiderable  as  the 
command  is  more  exalted.  St  Gregory,  in  his 
Morale;  says,  that  the  power,  domination,  and 
role  of  kings  over  the  whole  world  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  honor  but  as  a  labor. 
PoieetOM  aceepta  non  honor,  eed  onue  <retimatur. 
And  this  truth  was  ever  received  by  the  blind- 
Mt  among  the  Qentilea.    One  of  them,  taking 


the  same  view  of  the  sobjeety  tajf,  ipeaUng 
of  another  Pagan,  that  his  god  Apollo  haa 
made  him  all  glorious  and  h^py  by  the  gift 
of  a  certain  offioe  :  Lmtue  erat,  mixtoque  oneri 
gaudebat  konore.  So  that  power  and  command 
is  composed  of  a  little  honor  and  weighty  ob- 
ligations. The  Latin  word  for  honor  only 
differs  from  that  for  burden  by  one  letter — onoe 
and  onue.  Besides,  there  siways  were  and 
always  will  be  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  the  honor, 
although  every  one  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
any  thing  that  lays  him  under  an  obligation, 
and  seelu  after  what  is  glorious ;  a  dangerous 
choice,  for  the  latter  is  not  always  the  most 
secure." 

If  such  language  is  taxed  with  flattery,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  eomprehend  what  is  meant 
by  telling  the  truth.  And  observe,  that  the  above 
truths  are  not  told  without  reflection ;  the  good 
religious  takes  such  pains  to  inculcate  them, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  childlike  candor  of 
his  language,  which  discloses  the  purest  of  in- 
tentions, we  might  accuse  him  of  irreverence. 
This  passage  is  long,  but  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, for  it  faithfully  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Innumerable  other  texts  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  how  upjustly  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  accused  of  being  favorable  to  despotism. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  inserting  here  two 
excellent  passages  from  the  learned  Father 
Fr.  Ferdinand  de  Zeballos,  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Jerome  in  the  Monastery  of  St 
Isidore  del  Campo,  and  known  by  a  work  inti- 
tuled, **  False  Philosophy,  or  Atheism,  Deism, 
Materialism,  and  other  new  sects  convicted  of 
State  Crimes  against  their  Sovereigns  and 
Rulers,  against  the  Magistrates  and  Lawful 
Authorities."  Madrid,  1770.  Observe  with 
what  tact  the  learned  writer  appreciates  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  society.  (Book  it 
dissertation  12,  art  2.) 

**  A  mild  and  modercUe  govermnent  ie  meet 
agreeable  to  the  tpirtt  of  the  goepeL 

'<  One  exoellent  ftnd  estimable  point  in  onr 
holy  religion  is,  that  she  offers  to  noman  poli- 
cy, in  her  important  truths,  assistance  in  pre- 
serving eood  order  among  men  with  less  tron- 
ble.  'The  Christian  religion,'  says  Montes- 
quieu, with  much  truth,  '  is  far  removed  from 
pure  despotism.  Mildness  being  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  gospel,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  despotic  ftiry  with  which  princes  might 
administer  Justice  and  practise  crueltieB.'  This 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Christiani^  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  monarch  should  not  be  active, 
but  passive  and  fVill  of  mildness,  which  Chris- 
tianity can  never  lose  sight  of  without  losing 
its  character.  This  is  the  difference  between 
Catholic  Christians  and  the  Calvinists  and 
other  Protestants.  Basnages  and  Jnrieu,  in 
the  name  of  all  their  reformation,  wrote  that 
it  is  allowable  for  the  people  to  wage  war 
agunst  their  princes  whenever  they  are  op- 
pressed by  them,  or  their  conduct  appears 
tyrannical. 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  never  ohanged 
the  doctrines  she  received  flrom  Jesns  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  She  loves  moderation,  she 
rq^ioei  in  good :  bnt  she  doee  not  retiit  erU, 


ff" 


wUbUihed 

'  lid  with  ■  modtnts  po-  , 
With  tbem  the  daipatiimoT  tTrwnij  at 

^. ,  jhe  ferooity  of  pcualtiet,  the  rigor  of 

•n  Infleiiblg  ud  crnel  legltliitlan,  vt  lo  inuiy 
DaoeiHTJ  trill.  Butnhj  hki  II  been  giTen  to 
the  Catholie  raligioa  only  to  pnrge  hnmui 
gUTinimcnti  troa  inah  inhnni&nitj  ?  Pint, 
an  ueunnt  of  the  forcihic  impreisioo  prodnead 
bf  her  dogmu;  aeooDdlr,  throagh  tht  effect 
of  the  grue  of  Jeenl  Chriat,  which  rendera 
men  dodile  in  doiag  good,  ud  eaergatio  in 
eombating  exiL  Whererer  falae  reiigion  pro- 
doninalea,  ud  vhere,  In  eanaequenoe,  thtee 
two  meana  of  lid  u-e  winting,  Ihe  guTemmenl 
1*  ander  the  neceaiitj  of  anppl^ng  them  u  tu 
u  pouible  by  eSbna  of  ■  leTere,  hmnh,  nod 
terror-inapirlngpolioj,  in  defult  of  th«t»lrtoe 
which  ought  to  eitat  in  religion  to  reatnin 
dtliani. 

"  Henoe  the  Catbolle  religion,  by  the  lafln- 
■nee  of  bar  dogmas  oiar  hunun  affain,  relisrea 

KTernmenta  rrom  the  neseaaity  of  being  hanh. 
Japan,  where  the  pr  '    " 


(he  lot  judgaent,  wImd  aaeli  ana*!  wen) 
reaoei,  howeret  (Bull,  aball  b«  expeMd  M  iht 
■hale  world,  ofaingiilaceBeKef  in  iealnliiin 
(bo  thonghu  and  de«r«,  and  all  th*  wraari- 
....  .    ,..  1^    ltta«i. 


goiernmenta  from  the  punftal  and  aaiitl—l 
Tigilaaoe  which  it  would  hara  to  ezaraiM  ent 
a  town  iu  which  the  Idea  of  thLi  Jidgmaat  hM 
perished,  togalher  with  the  tboofhte  which  it 

inaplrci." 


among  philoaophen,  whieh  laad  u  to  think  that 

Iheafl  men  were  pooeiMd  of  acme  tme  dlaeera- 

in  the  Catholic  religioD.  Heace  they  hare  iM, 
•  that  retlgloii  wu  Invcnled  (br  a,  paUtleil  pu- 
poac,  to  apire  aoTereigne  the  Deoeaiityorbeiaf 
juAt,  of  making  good  lava,  and  of  gOTcmiog 
welL'  Thia  folly,  which  standi  eelf-eosdamn- 
ed  when  we  come  to   apeak  of  religion  preri- 


,«ndgi 


iling  religion 
loflie&yenoi 


bell. 


It   ii 


heleaj 


anppty  thia  defect— Ui 
i  uaef^l  by  the  enielty  with  whieh  Ihey 
loneelved  and  the  panctaHJity  with  which 
are  eieoated.  In  every  loeiety  in  which 
a,  falalltu,  and  pblloaophersbaTepromnl- 

it  la    impojiibla  to   prexent  lawi  from 
mlng  more  terrible  and  aangulnary  than 


ffi.; 


brat«fl,  being  urged  by  palpable  mc 

what  thoy  are  commanded  and  omit  wnrnt  miy 

are   forbidden,   theae  motivea,  with   ehaatiae- 

to  irold  Iniing  from  habit  the  power  of  making 
themielrea  felt.     TbeCfariatiiureHgian,  which 

rational  liberty,  hu  no  need  of  as  iron  rod  le 

Srem  mankind.     The    fear  of  the  paina  ol 
II,  whether  eternal,  to  ponish    Crimea   unre- 

ataini  of  aina  confoMed,  lelictes  judges   from 


menu  not  poaaeaaedoflhla  dogma  of  hell  and  ol 

Sory,  to  make  their  citiaens  men  of  real  merit ) 
uerialiitK,  denying  the  dogma  cf  a  fnlurt 
(tale,  and  deiata,  holding  oat  to  the  wicked  tht 
tattering  security  of  paradise,  place  gorem- 
menta  under   the  painful  neoeaaity  of  arming 

■nd  ofslwaya  inflicting  the  moatoruei  puniah. 
mente,  to  realiain  the  people  from  deatroying 
one  another. 

"  Froteslanu  bave  already  come  to  thia  point 
by  rejecting  the  dogma  of  the  eternity  of 
hell,  or,  at  leMt,  by  prBBerving  merely  the  feai 
of  a  temporary  pain.  The  Brat  reformert,  at 
d'Alembe  '     '  ''    '"""     '  "  ~      '  " 


'  ing  good  citli 
they  avail  then 
forth  their  inia 
in  apite  of  Ihei 
the  dogmaa  of 
gover 

;»grei 


I  philatophen  whose  eitiara- 
re  have  Jmt  adduced,  that  the 
ID,  by  her  dognuto,  ii  aerrlee- 
(ovemmenta,  aod  aida  Id  nak- 
na.  even  in  thia   world.     7m 

le  malice  :  but,  in  reality,  and 


>cioai  in  facilitating 

lart  of  their  work,  that  they  appaar  le 
ad  on   purpose,  and  according  to  the 
designs  of  a  magistrate  or  a  political  goTem. 


We  ai 


preanmptnoas ; 

he  office  of  law 

by  the  ApogUe,  thai 


for  thejaet  tfc 
laws;  bnt  there  are  so  many  wicked,  who, 
through  their  forgctniineia  of  their  deatiny 
and  the  terrible  Judgments  of  God,  live  under 

has  been  found  neceaaar^  to  make  lawa  and 
inatitute  puniabment*.  In  order  to  reatraln 
tbem.  Hence,  the  Catfaclio  religion  doea  act 
reject  the  wise  Tigilaaee  of  police,  nor  abro- 
~  '  ■    "         the  contrary. 


lied  the  t 


1  of  purgaU 


(ained  that  of  bell: 
modem  reformera,  by  their  limitation  of  the 
daratioa  of  hell,  le«T*  only  what  mu  be  pro. 
piri7  (wmad  fnifitiaj,    1m  not  tiM  oagma  of 


«  f^om 


0  the  T 


,    adTB.nlage  of   good   govemmenfa 

le,  through  its  infinenoe,  are  ruled  bettor, 

■ith  leaa  autteritj  and  sererilj." 


]  Statea  is,  the  aaiiatance  which  the 
F  the  gospel  affords  fur  doing  good  and 
J  evili^an  assistiuice  imparted  by  the 

he  Spirit  froni   above.     Without  tbia, 
iw  is  harsh  ;  thia  unctioa  aoriau  every 
ftndera  every  burden  light" 
In  his  third  artiele,  Father  Zeballoa  rapali  lb* 
'    iwithwUoh  tha  aoa- 
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■lef  of  monarehy  reproach  it  On  this  ocoa- 
don  he  pointa  out  the  jnet  limits  of  royal  au- 
tihority,  and  overthrows  an  argument  which 
Kune  persons  have  pretended  to  found  on  the 
9eriptares,forthe  exaggeration  of  thepreroga- 
dvea  of  the  throne.  lie  expresses  himself  as 
Grilows : 

"  When  the  objection,  that  the  sovereign  had 
the  power  of  seising  the  property  of  every 
oltiien,  was  made  against  monarchy,  it  was 
Bather  an  argument  against  the  nature  of  des- 
potism than  against  the  form  of  monarchical 
government.     *  What  does  it  avail/  says  The- 
seus in  Euripides,  'to  amass  riches  for  our  heirs, 
to  bring  up  our  daughters  with  care,  if  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  ' 
riehes  by  a  tyrant,  if  our  daughters  are  to 
sarve  the  most  unruly  passions  ?'  You  perceive, 
then  clearly,  that  in  pretending  to  argue  against 
the  office  of  a  monarch,  it  is  a  tyrant  only  that 
is   spoken  of.     True,  the  frequent  abuse  of  ; 
power  resorted  to  by  kings  has  caused  these 
names  and  forms  to  be  confounded.     Others  ' 
have  already  observed  that  the  ancients  were  , 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  true  i 
monarchy ;  this  was  very  natural,  since  they  I 
never  witnessed  any  thing  but  the  abuse  of  it.  j 
This  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  . 
remark  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews 
asking  to  be  governed  by  kings.     *  Make  us  a  < 
king  to  judge  us,  as  all  nations  have,'  said  they 
to  the  prophet.     Samuel  saw  with  grief  Uiis  > 
levity,  which  was  about  to  cause  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  government  appointed  by  God. 
Nevertheless,  God  commands  the  prophet  to 
tAke  no  notice  of  this  affront,  which  was  prin- 
cipally offered  to   the   Lord;   for  they  were 
abandoning   Him,  being   unwilling   that   He 
should  rule  over  them  any  longer.     'As  they 
have  forsaken  Me,  and  served  strange  gods,  so 
do  they  also  unto  thee,'  and  ask  for  kings  like 
onto  those  of  the  nations.    Observe  what  an 
intimate  connection  always  exists  between  a 
change  of  government  and  a  change  in  religion, 
especially  when  the  change  is  from  a  true  to  a 
false  one. 

'*  But  what  is  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice if>,  the  acquiescence  granted  to  the  people's 
demand.  They  wish  to  be  ruled  by  kings,  ex- 
actly as  all  other  nations  were.  The  Lord 
ehastises  their  spirit  of  revolt  by  leaving  them 
to  their  desires.  He  commands  Samuel  to 
comply  with  their  request,  but  to  point  out  to 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  riglUt  of  the  king 
who  was  to  rule  over  them  like  unto  the  nations, 
and  said :  '  This  will  be  Uie  right  of  the  king 
that  shall  reign  over  you :  he  will  take  your 
sons,  and  will  put  them  in  his  chariots,  and 
will  make  them  his  horsemen,  and  his  running 
footmen,  to  run  before  his  chariots;  and  he 
will  appoint  them  to  be  his  tribunes,  and  his 
centurions,  and  to  plough  his  fields,  and  to  reap 
his  corn,  and  to  make  him  arms  and  chariots. 
Your  daughters  also  will  he  take  to  make  him 
ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and  bakers ;  and 
he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards, 
and  your  best  olive-yards,  and  give  them  to  his 
servants.  Moreover,  ho  will  take  the  tenth  of 
your  com,  and  of  the  revenues  of  your  vine- 
yards, to  give  to  his  eunuchs  and  servants. 
Your  servants  also,  and  hand-maids,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  he  will 
take  away,  and  put  them  to  his  work.  Your 
flocks  also  he  will  tithe,  and  yon  shall  be  his 


servants;  and  yon  shall  cry  out  in  that  day 
from  the  face  of  the  king  whom  yon  have 
chosen  to  yourselves ;  and  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day,  because  yon  desired  unto 
yonselves  a  king.  And  the  people  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  said,  Nay, 
but  there  shall  be  a  king  over  us,  and  we  also 
will  be  like  all  nations.'  (1st  Kings,  chap, 
viii.,  from  verse  11  to  middle  of  verse  20  in- 
clusively.) 

"  Some  persons,  being  determined  to  extend 
the  power  of  kings  beyond  its  limits,  draw  fh>m 
these  words  the  formula  of  royal  right.  A 
blind  pretension,  and  reflecting  little  honor  on 
legitimate  monarchs  such  as  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. Unless  a  person  wishes  knowingly 
to  deceive  himself  on  this  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  is  blind,  he  may  see  by  the  context, 
and  by  comparing  this  passage  with  others, 
that  it  is  not  legitimate  right  that  is  here  meant, 
but  de  facto  right.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  explain  what  just  mo- 
narchs ought  to  do ;  but  what  had  been  done, 
and  was  still  done,  by  the  kings  of  Pagan  na- 
tions, mere  tyrants,  and  commonly  so  called. 
Observe,  that  the  people  demanded  nothing 
but  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Pa- 
gan nations  in  a  political  point  of  view.  They 
had  not  the  prudence  to  demand  a  king  such 
as  he  ought  to  be,  but  such  as  was  common  in 
those  days;  and  this  was  what  God  granted 
them.  LT  God,  as  the  prophet  observes,  has 
sometimes  given  the  people  kings  in  His  wrath, 
what  people  were  more  deserving  of  this  than 
those  who  had  abandoned  God  himself,  and 
refused  to  be  ruled  by  Him  ?  Indeed,  God  did 
chastise  His  people  severely  by  granting  them 
their  foolish  demand.  He  did  give  them  a  king, 
but  a  king  who  was  to  exercise  what,  according 
to  the  perverse  custom  of  tbe  times,  formed  the 
royal  right  described  in  the  sacred  text  just 
quoted. 

"What  man  in  our  days,  conversant  with 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  different  na- 
tures of  governments,  upon  their  abuse,  and 
without  even  understanding  what  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures,  could  imagine  that  the  text  of 
Samuel  contains  the  legitimate  form  of  royalty 
or  of  monarchy  ?  Does  this  power  impart  the 
right  of  seizing  the  property  of  the  subjects, 
their  lands,  their  riches,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, and  even  their  natural  liberty  ?  Is  ^is 
the  model  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  the  most  ty- 
rannical despotism?  To  dispel  every  illusion 
on  this  point,  we  need  only  compare  with  what 
we  have  just  read  the  21st  chap,  of  the  third 
Book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  history  of  Na- 
both,  an  inhabitant  of  Jezrael,  is  narrated. 
Aohab,  the  king  of  Israel,  wished  to  enlarge 
the  pidace,  or  pleasure-house  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  that  town.  A  vineyard  of  Naboth's, 
near  the  palace,  came  within  the  plan  of  the 
gardens  that  were  to  be  added.  The  king  did 
not  seise  it  at  once,  of  his  own  authority,  but 
asked  the  proprietor  to  let  him  have  it  on  the 
honest  condition  of  paying  him  the  price  at 
which  he  should  value  it,  or  giving  him  a  better 
in  another  place.  Naboth  would  not  consent 
to  this,  because  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.  The  king,  not  being  accustomed 
to  meet  with  a  refbsid,  threw  himself  upon  his 
conch  oppressed  with  grief;  the  queen,  Jetabel, 
came,  and  told  him  to  calm  his  agitation : '  Thy 
authority  U  (reait  IndiMd,'  iai4.  i!a!t  Ns^  \&m.\ 
P 
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0randu  autkoritatit  e»:  she  promises  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  WneyRrd.  This 
Abominable  woman  wrote  to  the  judges  of 
Jesrael  to  commence  an  action  against  Naboth 
for  a  calumny,  to  be  proved  against  him  by 
two  suborned  witnesses;  and  she  demanded 
that  he  should  be  condemned  to  death.     The 

Sneen  was  obeyed;  Naboth  was  stoned  to 
eath.  All  this  was  necessary  that  the  vine- 
yard might  enter  into  the  royal  treasury,  and 
that,  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  proprietor, 
it  might  produce  flowers  for  the  palace  of  these 
princes.  But,  in  reality,  it  produced  none, 
neither  for  the  king  nor  for  the  queen ;  it  fur- 
nished them  with  nothing  but  briars  and  mortal 
poisons.  Elias  presents  himself  before  Achab 
when  he  was  going  to  take  possession  of  Na- 
both's  vineyard ;  he  announces  to  him  that  he, 
and  all  his  house,  even  to  the  dog  that  ap- 
proacheth  the  waU,  shall  be  erased  from  the 
Dmo  of  the  earth. 

"  You  look  upon  royal  right  as  explained  to 
the  people  by  Samuel  as  legitimate ;  tell  me, 
then  why  Achab  and  Jezabel  are  so  severely 
punished  for  taking  the  vineyard  and  the  life 
of  Naboth,  tinee  the  king  had  a  right  to  take 
from  hie  eubjeete  their  tnoet  valttable  vineyardt 
and  olive  (re««,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  prophet*  If  Achab  possesses  this  right 
after  he  is  established  the  king  of  the  people 
of  God,  whence  comes  it  that  he,  so  violent  a 
prince,  should  entreat  Naboth  with  so  much 
civility  ?  And  why  is  it  necessary  to  accuse 
Naboth  of  some  calumny  ?  His  resistance  to 
the  king's  right,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  just 
value  of  what  was  suitable  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  palace  and  gardens,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  motive  for  instituting  an  action 
against  him.  We  find,  however,  that  Naboth 
committed  no  injustice  against  the  king  by 
refusing  to  sell  hi.s  patrimony,  not  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  queen,  who  boasted  of  her 
husband's  gre.at  authon'tjf.  This  great  author- 
ity, which  Jetabcl  admitted  in  the  king,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  royal  right 
spoken  of  by  Samuel  to  the  people  ;  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  de  facto  right  to  take  and  seize 
upon  every  thing  by  mere  force,  as  Montes- 
quieu says  of  the  tyrant. 

"Do  not  therefore.^  mention  thia  paneagef  nor 
anjf  other  of  the  Scriptures,  tojiutifv  the  idea 
of  a  government  ao  ill-concciced.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  religion  i$  attached  to  legitimate 
monarchg,  with  it»  euitnble  characteriatic*,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  qualitiea  which  modem 
publiciata  recognitCf  viz,  aa  a  jyaternal  and  sove- 
reign power,  but  conformable  to  the  fundamental 
law9  of  the  etate.  Within  limite  to  euitable, 
nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  thin  power, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  temporal  powers,  and 
that  which  is  most  favored  and  supported  by  the 
Catholic  Church." 

Such  is  the  horrible  despotism  taught  by 
these  men  so  basely  calumniated !  Happy  the 
people  who  are  ruled  by  a  prince  whose  go- 
vernment is  regulated  by  these  doctrines  ! 

Note  31,  p.  330. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  treated  of  in 
this  part  of  my  worl^  obliges  me  to  insert  here, 
at  some  length,  passages  proving  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  advanced.    I  did  not  think  it 


advisable  to  give  a  tnmrimtion  of  tke  Lulii 
passages,  that  I  might  avoid  angmentiBg  ex- 
cessively the  number  of  pages ;  bMidea,  aiaoBi 
the  persons  who  may  wish  to  Diake  themselvM 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ratjeet,  vti 
who  wUl  consequently  take  mi  interest  in  eoa- 
sulting  the  original  texts,  there  are  few  ignor- 
ant of  the  Latin  language. 

Observe  how  SL  Thomas  expresses  himself 
on  royal  power,  and  with  wh»t  solid  and  gea- 
erous  doctrine  he  points  out  its  duties  in  tht 
third  book,  chap.  11,  of  his  treatise  Dt  Btgi- 
mine  PriiseipHm. 

DITUB   THOMAS. 

**De  B^wUm  Pirincipum,  Uber  UL  eapat  XL 

"Hie  Sanetns  Doctor  dsdanU  de  dominio 
regali,  in  quo  oonsistit,  et  in  quo  dilTert  a  po- 
litico, ot  quo  mode  distinguitor  diversimodo 
secundum  diversas  rationes. 

"  Nunc  autem  ad  regale  dominium  est  pro- 
oedendum,  ubi  est  distinguendum  de  ipso  se- 
cundum diversas  regiones,  et  prout  a  diversis 
varie  invenitur  traditum.  Et  prime  quidem, 
in  Sacra  Scriptura  aliter  leges  regalis  domioii 
traduntur  in  Deuteronomio  per  Moysen,  aliter 
in  1  Regum  per  Samuelem  prophetam,  uterqne 
tamen  in  persona  Dei  differenter  ordinat  regem 
ad  uUlitatem  subditorum,  quod  est  proprinm 
regum,  ut  Philosophus  tradit  in  8  ethic.  Cum, 
inquit,  constitutus  fiierit  rex,  non  multiplicabit 
sibi  equos,  neo  reducet  populum  in  JSgyptum, 
equitatus  numero  sublevatus,  non  habebit  ux- 
ores  plurimas,  qusB  alliciant  animam  €;jus, 
neque  argenti,  aut  auri  immensa  pondera: 
quod  quidem  qualitcr  habet  intelligi,  supra 
traditur  in  hoc  lib.  describetque  sibi  Deuter- 
onomium  Icgis  higus,  et  habebit  secum,  leget- 
quo  illud  omnibus  diebus  vitas  susp,  ut  discat 
timero  dominum  Deum  suum,  et  custodire 
verba  ejus  et  cs^remonios,  et  ut  videlicet  poseit 
populum  dirigere  secundum  legem  divinam, 
undc  et  rex  Salomon  in  principio  sui  regiminis 
banc  sapientiam  a  Deo  petivit,  ad  direetionem 
sui  rogiminis  pro  utilitate  subditorum,  «icut 
scribitur  in  3  lib.  Regum.  Subdit  vcro  dictus 
Moyses  in  eodem  lib.  Nee  clevetur  cor  ejus  in 
superfiuum  super  fratres  sues,  neque  declinet 
in  partem  dexteram,  vcl  sinistram,  ut  longo 
tempore  regat  ipse  et  filius  ejus  super  Israel. 
Scd  in  prime  Regum,  traduntur  leges  regni, 
magis  ad  utilitatem  Regis,  ut  supra  patnit  in 
lib.  2  hujus  operis,  ubi  ponuntur  verba  omnino 
pertinentia  ad  conditionem  servilem,  ct  tamen 
Samuel  leges  quas  tradit  cum  sint  penitus  de- 
spotieo)  dicit  esse  regales.  Philosophus  autem 
in  8  ethic,  magis  concordat  cum  primis  legibus. 
Tria  enim  ponit  de  rege  in  eo.  4,  videlicet, 
quod  ille  legitimus  est  rex  qui  principaliter 
bonum  subditorum  intendit.  Item,  ille  rex  est, 
qui  curam  subditorum  habet,  ut  bene  opcrentur 
quemadmodum  pastor  ovium.  Ex  quibus  om- 
nibus manifestum  est,  quod  juxta  istum,  mo- 
dum  despoticum  multum  diffcrat  a  regali,  ut 
idem  Philosophus  videtur  dicere  in  1  politic. 
Item,  quod  reguum  non  est  propter  regem^  sed 
rex  propter  regnum,  quia  ad  hoc  Deus  proridit 
de  eis,  ut  rtgnum  regant  et  gubernent,  et  KMttm- 
qucmque  in  suo  Jure  conservent :  ct  hic  CSt^fiM 
rcgiminis,  quod  si  ad  aliud  faeiunt  in  seiptos 
commodum  retorquendo,  non  sunt  reges  sea  ty- 
ranni.     Contra  qttos  dieit  Domnut  in  EteeK 
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T«  pMtorilrafl  Imel,  qui  pMonnt  Mmetipsofl. 
Konne  gregei  paseaDtnr  a  psstoribas?  Lao 
oomedebatisy  et  lanis  operiebamini,  el  qaod 
eraamm  erat  oocidebatia :  gjegem  autem  meam 
BOB  pascebatiB :  quod  infirmom  ftiit,  non  con- 
•olidiutify  et  quod  ngrotum  non  sanastisy  quod 
eonfhbetnm  non  alligastis,  quod  abjectum  non 
redttxistis,  et  quod  perierat  non  quaBsistiB ; 
■ed  cum  austeritate  imperabatiB  eii  et  cum  po- 
tantia.  In  quibui  rerbis  nobis  sufficienter 
forma  regiminU  traditnr  redarguendo  contra- 
rinm.  .^plins  autem  regnum  ex  hominibus 
eonstituitur,  ricut  domus  ex  parietibus,  et 
corpus  bumanum  ex  membris,  ut  Phllos.  dicit  in 
3  politic.  Finis  ergo  regit  eH^  ut  regimen  proe- 
jpereiurf  qitod  kominet  eonterventur  per  regenu 
Et  bine  habet  commune  bonnm  ci^uslibet 
principattts  participationem  dirinsB  bonitatis : 
unde  bonnm  commune  dicitur  a  Philosopho  in 
1  ethic,  esse  quod  omnia  appetnnty  et  esse 
bonum  divinum,  «l  eicut  Deue  qui  ut  rex  rt' 
^M,  et  domii^ua  dominantinwi,  eujua  virtute 
primeipet  imperantf  ut  probatum  eat  eupra,  not 
regit  et  gubemat  nan  propter  eeipeum,  eed  prop- 
ter noetram  etdutem  :  ita  et  regee  faeiant  et  alii 
dominatoree  in  orhe" 

NoTS  32,  p.  S36. 

I  haTC  noticed  the  opinion  of  D.  Felix  Amat, 
Archbishop  of  Palmyra,  with  respect  to  the 
obedience  due  to  de  facto  governments.  I  have 
remarked,  that  this  writePs  principles,  besides 
being  false,  are  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  of  Palmyra  appears 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  maxim  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  conform  under  all  cir- 
cumstances that  may  occur,  and  which  do  oc- 
cur but  too  often.  He  dreaded  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  of  ideas  when  the  legitimacy  of 
a  given  case  was  to  be  defined ;  he  wished  to 
remedy  an  evil,  but  he  i4>pears  to  have  aggra- 
vated it  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Observe 
how  he  sets  forUi  his  opinion  in  his  work  en- 
tiUed  Idea  of  ike  Church  MUitant,  chap.  iii. 
art.  2: 

"  The  more  I  reflect,"  says  he,  '<on  the  diffi- 
culties I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  them, 
even  those  which  are  ancient,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
derive  any  light  from  them  to  ud  us  in  resolv- 
ing those  which  are  formed  at  the  present  day 
by  the  struggle  between  the  previdling  spirit 
of  insubordination  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  the  governor,  and  the  con- 
trary effort  made  to  limit  more  and  more  the 
liberty  of  those  who  obey.  Starting  from  the 
divers  points  and  notions  that  I  have  laid  down 
relative  to  the  supreme  power  in  all  really  civil 
societies,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  instead  of  los- 
ing time  in  mere  speculative  discussions,  it  will 
be  more  useM  to  propose  a  practical,  just,  and 
opportune  maxim  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  especially  in  Christian  king- 
doms and  states,  and  for  affording  the  means 
of  re-establishing  it  when  it  has  been  troubled 
or  destroyed. 

**  The  Maxim, — l{o  one  can  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  obligation  of  every  member  of  any 
eivil  society  whatever  to  obey  the  government 
which  is  de  fisoto  and  unquestionably  estab- 
lished.   I  say  *  u»g[ueaitioniahl}i  eetabUehed,*  be- 


cause there  is  here  no  question  of  a  mere  inva- 
sion or  temporary  occupation  in  time  of  war. 
From  this  maxim  follow  two  consequencea : 
Ist,  to  take  part  in  insurrections,  or  aaaem- 
blages  of  people,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
constituted  authorities  with  a  view  to  compel 
them  to  grant  what  they  consider  uigust,  if 
always  an  act  contrary  to  right  reason ;  always 
unlawful,  condemned  by  the  natural  law  and 
by  the  OospeL  2dly,  individu^  members  of 
society,  who  combine  together  and  take  up 
arms,  in  small  or  large  numbers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  established  government 
by  physical  force,  are  always  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion, a  crime  strongly  opposed  to  tb^  spirit  of 
our  divine  religion." 

I  will  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  unsoundness,  the  inconveniences^ 
and  the  dangers  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  merely 
add,  that  with  respect  to  governments  only 
established  de  facto,  to  grant  them  the  right  of 
commanding  and  exacting  obedience  involvea 
a  contradiction.  To  say  that  a  de  facto  go- 
vernment is  bound,  whilst  it  does  exist,  to  pro- 
tect justice,  to  avoid  crimes,  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  society,  is  merely  to  maintain 
truths  universally  admitted,  and  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  to  add,  that  it  is  unlawful,  and  con- 
trary to  our  holy  religion,  to  combine  together 
and  raise  forces  for  the  overthrow  of  a  de  facto 
government,  is  a  doctrine  which  Catholic  theo- 
logians have  never  professed,  which  true  phi- 
losophy has  never  admitted,  and  which  no  na- 
tion has  ever  observed. 

KoTK  33,  p.  343. 

I  insert  here  certain  remarkable  passages  from 
St  Thomas  and  Snares,  in  which  these  authon 
explain  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  the  text,  respecting  the  differences  which 
may  arise  between  governors  and  the  governed. 
I  refer  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
another  place ;  we  are  not  about  to  examine  so 
much  whether  such  or  such  doctrines  are  ituB, 
as  to  discover  what  were  the  doctrines  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  and  what  opinion 
the  most  distinguished  doctors  formed  on  the 
delicate  questions  of  which  we  are  treating. 

D.  THOMAS. 

(3.  2.  Q.  42.  art  2<>  ad  tertlum.— Utrum  asdittoait 
semper  pecatum  mortals?) 

3.  Arg.  Laudantur  qui  multitudinem  a  potes- 
tate  tyrannica  liberant,  sed  hoc  non  de  facili 
potest  fieri  sine  aliqua  dissensione  multitudinis, 
dum  una  pars  multitudinis  nititur  retinere 
tyrannum,  alia  vero  nititur  eum  abjlcere,  ergo 
seditio  potest  fieri  sine  peccato. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum ;  quod  regimen  tyran- 
nicum  non  est  justum  quia  non  ordinatur  ad 
bonum  commune,  sed  ad  bonum  privatum 
regentis  ut  patet  per  Philosophum ;  et  ideo 
perturbatio  hi^jus  regiminis  non  habet  rationem 
ifeditioDis,  nisi  forte  quando  sic  inordinate  per- 
turbatar  tyranni  regimen,  quod  multitude  sub- 
jecta  m^jus  detrimentum  patitnr  ex  pertnr- 
batione  consequenti  quam  ex  ^ranni  regimine ; 
magis  autem  tyrannus  seditiosus  est,  qui  in 
populo  sibi  subjecto  dlscordias  et  seditiones 
nutrit,  ut  tntius  dominari  possit;  hoc  enim 
tyrannioum  est,  cum  sit  onUnatam  ad  bonnm 
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vnorliim  pnMidaitii  onm  mvltitadlBlf  noes-  ipaetrt  oMuiy  jpnaovMiBr  te 

^to.  n<»   "i^  probAbOt  in  tjna^kium   lUflJMW. 

CHdimais  Oajetanns  in  hone  toztam.  «  Qaii  Unde  Samael  Dai  pcoTidcatUai  «rg»  iiHitii- 

ilt  utem  modoa  ordinatas  pertarbuidi  lyran-  tionmn  rcgif  oommendnni,  ftU»  1  Bagui  ziiL: 

■am  et  qaalem  tyrannam,  paU  leeandain  re-  QMMiTit  fibi  Doainai,  Timm  ■•windw  «r 

slmen    tantam,    vel     secniidam    regimen    et  "unm :  deinde  tie  dlaponend*  cti  ngal  gnb«- 

Stadum,  non  est  pnesentis  intenUonii:  sat  est  naUo,  nt  regi  jam  inatitato  tjTaBBidifl  idbtn- 

nunc,  quod  utrnmquo  tyrannom  licet  ordinate  b»tur  oeeasio.  Simnl  etiam  aio  C(|iu  tMsp«ralv 

nerturbare  absque  seditlone  quandoque ;  ilium  potestas,  ut  in  tyrannidem  de  ftMsUi  deeUavf 

nt  bono  reipublicss  racet,  istum  ut  expella-  non  possiu    Qnss  qoidem  vt  flant,  inseqaaoii. 

iQf />  bus  considerandum  eriL    Demom  T«ro  euaa- 

dum  esty   si  rex   in    tyrannideaa   diTertert^ 

I'l*-  ^  qualiter  posset  oeenri.   Et  qoidem  aisoB  fiwrit 

De  Xeaimine  prineipum.  (Cap.  x.)  exoessus  ^yrannidis,  ntilios  eat  rwuaaun  tgrr». 

^        >     r      '  nidem  tolerare  ad  tempoSy    qaani    tyraaaam 

<>B0d  rex  etprinoeps'studew  debet  ad  bonum  regl.  agendo  multis  imiOioari  periealia,  qnss  aaat 

fy^Miwi<»Hin-  ut  qui  contra  tyraanum  afjunt  prmTniara  non 

posainty  et  sie  provocatus  tynmnna  nacis  de* 

Tyrannorum  vero  dominium  diutumum  eMe  gayiau     Quod  si  prmralere  quia  povit  adTer- 

non  potent,  cum  ait  multitudini  odiosum.    Non  ,q,  tyrannum,  ex  hoe  ipaoproYesdimfcBBUotiai 

potest  enim  din  oonserrari, quod  Totiamultonim  graviaaimn  diaaenaionea  in  popak^  aive  dnm 

rapngnat    Vix  enim  a  quoquam  pneaena  Tita  j^  tyrannum  inaurgitur,  aive  poafc  df^Jaetionem 

tranaigitur  quin  aliquoa  adveraiUtea  patiatur.  ^ranni  erga  ordinationem  regiminia  moltitndo 

AdToraiUtia  autem  tempore  oeeasio  deeaae  non  g^paratur  in  partea.    Contingit  atiam  at  inters 

poteat  contra    tyrannum  inaur^ndi;   et  ubi  ^lu^  ^j„m  aliciyua  auxiUo  mnlUtado  axpeliit 

adait  occaaio,  non  deent  ex  mulUa  vel  unua  qui  tyrannum,  ille  poteaUte  aceepU  tyrannidem 

oeeaaione  non  utatur.    Inaurgentem  autem  po-  arripiat,  et  timena  pati  ab  aUo  quod  ipae  in 

pulua  voUtc  proaequitur :  nee  de  facili  corebit  aiium  fecit,  graviori  aerritute  aubditoa  oppri- 

affeetn,  quod  cum  favore  multitudinia  attenta-  ^^    gj^.  ^^^^  Jq  tyrannide  aolet  eontingere, 

tur.    Vix  ergo  poteat  contingerc,  quod  tyranni  ^  posterior  gravior  fiat  quam  prmoMlena,  doa 

dominium  protendatur  in  longum.     Hoc  etiam  pr»cedentia  gravamina  non  deaerit,  et  ipae  ex 

flianifeate  patet,  ai  quia  conaideret  unde  tyranni  g^j  cordis  malitia  nova  exeogitat :  ande  Syra- 

dominium  conaervatur.     Non  n.  eonaervatur  gn^jg  quondam  Dyoniaii  mortem  onmibos  desi- 

amore,  cum  porva,  vel  nulla  ait  amioitia  aub-  deranUbua,  anua  qnaadem  at  inoolamnia  et  aibi 

jectsB  multitudmia  ad  tyrannum  ut  ex  praeha.  gnperstea    eaaet»    oontinae   orabat:    qood    at 

bitia  patet :  de  aubditorum  autem  fide  tyrannia  tyrannua  cognovit,  eur  hoe  (aeerat  intarrogavit 

oonfidendum  non  eat.    Non  n.  invenitur  tanU  ^um  ilia,  pnella,  inqnit»  exiatena  cam  gravem 

Tirtua  in  multia,ut  fideliUtU  virtute  repriman-  tyrannum  haberemua,  mortem  ejua  eapiebam, 

tur,  ne  indebitae  aervitutia  jugum,  si  possint,  q^^,  interfecto,  aliquantulum  durior  auccesait; 

excutiant     Fortasaia  autem  nee  fldeliuti  con-  ^j^g  <juoque  dominationem  finiri  magnum  exis- 

trarium  reputabitur  aecundum  opinionem  mul-  timabam,   tertium   te  importuniorem    habere 

torum,  ai  tyrannicae  nequiUao  qualitorcumque  ccepimus  rectorem ;  itaque  ai  tu  fueria  absump- 

obvietur.     Restat  ergo  ut  aolo  timore  tyranni  tus,  deterior  in  locum  tuum  suecedeL     Et  ai 

regimen    auatentetur;  unde    et  timeri    ae    a  git  intolerabiliaexccsauatyrannidia,quibuadam 

subditia    t«tA    intontiono    procurant.      Timor  visum  fuit,  ut  ad  fortiumvirorum  virtutem  per- 

autem   eat  debUe  fundamentum.      ^am    qui  tineat  tyrannum  in  ten  mere,  aequo  pro  libera- 

Umore  aubduntur,  ai  occurrat  occaaio  qua  poa-  ^^^^^^^  multitudinia  exponere  pcriculia  mortia: 

aint  impunitatem  aporare,  contra  prwsidentea  ciyus  rei  exemplum  eUam  in  veteri  Teatamento 

insurgunt  eo  ardentius,  quo  maRis  contra  vo-  habetur.      Nam  Ajoth  quidam  Eglon   regem 

luntaU'm  ex  aolo  timoro  cohibebuntur.     Sicut  ^oab,  qui  gravi  aervitute  populum  Dei  preme- 

ai  aqua  per  violentiam  includatur,  cum  aditum  ^.t,  aica  iufixa  in  ^ua  femore  interemit,  et 

Invenentj  injpetuoaiua  fluit.   Sed  uec  ipso  tnnor  foctua  eat  populi  judex.    Sed  hoe  Apoatolica 

caret  pcnculo,  cum  ex  nimio  timorc  pleriquo  in  docirinae  non  congruit.     Docet  n.  noa  Petma, 

deapcnitionem  inciderinL     Salutia  autem  de«-  n^,n  ij^ni^  tantum  etmodeaUa,  vemm  eUam  dia- 

I^ratio  audactcr  ad  quaelibet  attentanda  pne-  ^^^  Dominia  revcrenter  aubditoa  eaae.   2  Petr. 

cipiut.     Non  poteat  igitur  tyranni  dominium  ^     Hiec  eat  enim  gratia,  ai  propter  conacien- 

eaae    diuturnum.      Ilec     otiam    non     mmua  tiam  Dei  auatineat  quU  triaUUas  paUens  in- 

exemplw,  quam  raUonibua  apparet  jugte  :  unde  cum  mulU  Romani  Imperatores 

fidem  Chriati  peraequerentur  tyrannice,  mag- 

LiB.  I.  CAP.  VI.  naque  multitudo  tarn  nobilium,  quam  populi 

Oooduaio ;  quod  regimen  unlui  simpUciter  ait  opti-  eaaet  ad  fidem  converaa,  non  reaiatendo,  aed 

mum;  o«t«nditqualitermulUtudoM  debet  habers  mortem   patienter  et    armati  auatinentea   pro 

drca  ipBum,  quia  aufprenda  eit  ci  occanio  ue  tyran-  Ghriato  laudantur,  ut  in  aacra  Thebmorum  le- 

^ua'iXi  wSiSm "^  "•'  '***""'*'"  ''~^'*'  «i°°^^  "»»»if*«^«  ^^PP"*^ '  m^Mqu^  Ajoth  judi. 

candua   eat  ho«tem  interemiaae,  quam  populi 

Quia  ergo  uniua  regimen  prte  eligendura  eat,  rectorem,  licvt  tyrannum ;  unde  et  in  veteri 

quod  est  optimum,  ct  contingit  ipsum  in  tyran-  Tostamento  Icguutur  occiai  fuiHae  hi  qui  occi- 

nidem  converti.  quod  eat  peasimum,  ut  ox  dictia  dcrunt  Joaa  regem  Juda,  quamvia  a  cultu  Dei 

patet,  laborandum  eat  diligonti  atudio,  ut  aic  recedentem,  eorumque  filiia  reaervatia  aeeun- 

multitudini  provideatur  de  rege,  ut  non  incidat  dum  legia  praeceptum.     Eaaet  autem  hoe  mol- 

in  tyrannum.    Primum  autem  eat  neceaaarium,  titudini    periculoaum    et    ejua    reetoribns,    si 

at  talis  conditionis  homo  ab  illis  ad  quos  hoe  privata  pneaumptione  aliqoi  attentarent  prmsi^ 
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irattaB  neoMi  ettm  tyntfUMMtmi.  PI«ni]iM|«e 
•mhoi  lii^j«tiBodi  periealit  mi^is  ezponiint  se 
mHi  qwuB  boat  Malis  aatem  lolet  esse  grftre 
doaunivm  Bon  minus  regnm  qiuun  tyraanoram, 
qviftteetmdiim  sententiun  BsJomonis :  Dissipat 
impioe  rex  sapiens.  Mngis  igitnr  ex  hx^uB 
prsMumptione  immineret  pericalnm  maltita- 
dini  de  nmissione  regis,  qnnm  remedinm  de 
subtmetione  tjranni.  Videtar  nntem  mftgis 
eontra  tyrmnnorum  sKrittun  non  prirsta  pra- 
sumptione  aliqnomm,  sed  auotoritate  pnbliea 
proeedendum.  Primo  qnidem,  si  ad  jns  mnlti- 
tndinis  aliei:^as  pertineat  sibi  proWdere  de 
rege,  non  ii^uste  ab  eadem  rex  institntas  potest 
destituiy  vel  refrsBnari  ^ns  potestas,  si  potes- 
tate  regia  tjrannioe  abntatiir.  Nee  potaada 
est  talis  mnltitndo  infideliter  agere  tyrannnm 
destitaens,  etiamsi  eidem  in  perpetno  se  uite 
snbjeeerat :  quia  hoc  ipse  memit  in  multitadi- 
nis  regimine  se  non  lldeliter  gerens,  nt  exigit 
regis  offieinm,  qnod  ei  pactum  a  subditis  non 
reservetnr.  8io  Romani  Tarquinium  superbum 
quern  in  regem  susoeperant,  propter  ejus  et 
filiomm  tjrrannidem  a  regno  ejecerunt  substi- 
tata  minori,  scilicet  consularia  potestate.  Sic 
etiam  Domitianus,  qui  modcstissimis  Impera- 
toribus  Vespasiano  patri,  et  Tito  fratri  ejus 
successerat,  dum  tyrannidem  exercet,  a  senatu 
Romano  interemptus  est,  omnibus  qu»  perverse 
Romants  feeerat  per  Senatnsconsultum  juste  et 
salnbriter  in  irritum  revocatis.  Quo  factum 
est,  ut  beatus  Joannes  Erangelista  dileetus  Dei 
discipulus,  qui  per  ipsum  Domitianum  in  Path- 
mos  insulam  fuerat  exilio  relegatus,  ad  Ephe- 
snm  per  Senatusconsultum  remitteretur.  Si 
Tero  ad  jus  alicajus  superioris  pertineat  multi- 
tndini  providere  de  rege,  spectandum  est  ab  eo 
remedium  contra  tyranni  nequitiam.  Sic 
Archelai,  qui  in  Judaea  pro  Herode  patre  suo 
regnare  jam  coeperat,  patemam  malitiam  imi- 
tantis,  Judttis  contra  eum  querimoniam  ad 
Cesarcm  Augastum  deferentibus,  primo  qui- 
dem  potestas  diminuitur,  ablato  sibi  regio  no- 
mine, et  medietate  regni  sui  inter  duos  fratres 
snos  dirisa :  deinde  cum  nee  sie  a  tyrannide 
eompesceretur  a  Tiberio  Cesare  relegatus  est 
in  ex  ilium  apud  Lugdunum  GallisB  oiyitatem. 
Quod  si  omnino  contra  tyrannum  auxilium  hu- 
manum  haberi  non  potest,  recurrendam  est  ad 
regem  omnium  Doum,  quid  est  a^jutor  in  op- 
portunitatibas  in  tribulations.  Ejus  enim  po- 
tentisB  subest,  ut  cor  tyranni  crudele  conrertat 
in  mansuetudinem,  secundum  Salomonis  sen- 
tentiam.  Prorerb.  xii.  Cor  regis  in  manu  Dei 
quocumque  roluerit  inclinayit  illud.  Ipse  enim 
regis  Assucri  crudelitatem,  qui  Jud»ts  mortem 
parabat,  in  mansuetudinem  rertit.  Ipse  est  qui 
ita  NabuchodoDOSor,  crudelem  regem  conrertit, 
qnod  factus  est  divinae  potentisB  pr»dicator. 
Nunc  igitur,  inquit,  ego  Nabuchodonosor  laudo, 
et  magnifico,  et  glorifico  regem  ooeli,  quia  opera 
ejus  Tera  et  rise  ejus  judicia,  et  gradientes  in 
superbia  potest  humiliare.  Dan.  iv.  Tyrannos 
rero  quos  reputat  conrersione  indignos,  potest 
auferre  de  medio  Tel  ad  infimum  statum  redu- 
cere,  secundum  illud  Sapientes  Ecoles.  x.  Be- 
dem  ducum  superborum  destruxit  Deus,  et  se- 
dere  fecit  mites  pro  eis.  Ipse  enim  qui  yidens 
aiBictionem  populi  sui  in  Agypto,  et  audiens 
eomm  clamorem  Pharaonem  tyrannum  dejecit 
onm  exercitu  suo  in  mare ;  ipse  est  qui  memo- 
ratnm  Nabuchodonosor  prius  snperbientem  non 
Mlom  ^•eknm  de  r«gni  solio,  led  etiam  de  ho- 
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minmn  eoosortio,  in  timilitndintm  bettisi  eonU 
mutarit  Nee  enim  abreyiata  manos  i(jns  tsi, 
ut  populum  suum  a  tyrannis  liberare  non  possit. 
Promittit  enimpopulo  soo  per  Isaiam,  requiem 
se  datunun  a  labore  et  eonfnsione,  ae  serritate 
dura,  qua  ante  senrierat,  et  per  Esech.  xxxIt. 
dicit :  Liberabo  meum  gregem  de  ore  eomm 
pastomm,  qui  pasonnt  seipsos.  Sed  ud  hoe 
beneficium  populus  a  Deo  consequi  mereatoTy 
debet  a  peocatis  oessare,  quia  in  nltionem  pee- 
cati  divina  permissione  impii  accipiunt  prinei- 
patum,  dioente  Domino  per  Osee  xiii. :  Dabo 
tibi  regem  in  furore  meo,  et  in  Job.  xxxir.  di- 
citnr,  quod  regnare  faeit  hominem  hypociitam 
propter  pecoata  popuU.  ToUenda  est  igitw 
enlpa,  ut  eesset  a  tyrannomm  plaga. 

SUARU. 

(Disp.  18.  De  Bello.  sect  8.— Utrum  seditio  sit 
Intrinaece  mslaf) 

Seditio  dicitur  bellam  commune  intra  eam- 
dem  Rempublicam,  quod  geri  potest,  rel  inter 
duas  partes  ejus,  vel  inter  Principem  et  Rem- 
publicam. Dico  primo :  Seditio  inter  duas  par- 
tes ReipublicsB  semper  est  mala  ex  parte  ag- 
gressoris :  ex  parte  rero  defendentis  se  jusl^ 
est.  Hoc  secundum  per  se  est  notum.  Pri- 
mum  ostenditur :  quia  nulla  oemitnr  ibi  legitima 
auctoritas  ad  indicendum  bellum ;  hsec  enim 
residet  in  supremo  Principe,  ut  ridimus  sect. 
;  2.  Dices,  interdum  poterit  Princeps  eam  aucto- 
ritatem  concedere,  si  magna  necessitas  pnbliea 
urgeat  At  tunc  jam  non  censetur  aggredi 
pars  ReipublicK,  sed  Princeps  ipse;  sicqua 
nulla  erit  seditio  de  qua  loquimur.  Sed,  quid 
si  ilia  ReipublicsB  pars  sit  vere  offensa  ab  alia 
neque  possit  per  Principem  jus  suum  obtinere? 
Respondeo,  non  posse  plus  efflcere.  quam  poa- 
sit  persona  privata,  ut  ex  superioribus  constare 
facile  potest 

Dico  secundo :  Bellum  ReipublicsB  eontra 
Principem,  etiamsi  aggressivum,  non  est  in- 
trinsece  malum:  habere  tamen  debet  condi- 
tiones  justi  alias  belli,  ut  honestetur.  Con- 
clusio  solum  habet  locum,  quando  Princeps  est 
tyrannus;  quod  duobus  modis  contingit,  nt 
C^jet  not  2.  2.  q.  64  articulo  primo  ad  tertium : 
primo  si  tyrannus  sit  quoad  dominium,  et  po- 
testatem :  secundo  solum  quoad  regimen. 
Quando  priori  modo  accidit  tyrannus,  tota 
Respublica,  et  quodlibet  ejus  membmm  jni 
habet  contra  ilium ;  unde  quilibet  potest  se  ae 
Rempublicam  a  tyrannide  vindicare.  Ratio 
est  ,*  quia  tyrannus  ille  aggressor  est,  et  inique 
bellum  movet  contra  Rempublicam,  et  singula 
membra ;  unde  omnibus  competit  jus  defensio- 
nis.  Ita  Cigetanus  eo  loco,  sumique  potest  ex 
D.  Thorn,  in  secundo,  distinctions  44,  qusostione 
secunda,  articulo  secundo.  De  posteriori 
tyranno  idem  docuit  Joann.  Hub,  imo  de  omni 
iniquo  superiore ;  quod  damnatum  est  in  Conci- 
lio  Constant  Sessione  8  et  15.  Unde  certa  Veri- 
tas est,  contra  hi^usmodi  tyrannum  nullam  pri- 
vatam  personam,  aut  potestatem  imperfectam 
posse  juste  movere  bellum  aggressivum,  atqae 
illud  esset  propie  seditio.  Probatur,  quoniam 
ille,  ut  supponitur,  verus  est  Dominns  :  infe- 
riores  autem  jus  non  habent  indicendi  bellum^ 
sed  defendendi  se  tantum ;  quod  non  habet  lo- 
cum in  hoc  tyranno :  namque  illc  non  semper 
singulis  faeit  i^juriam,  atque  si  invaderenty  id 
solum  possent  efflcere,  quod  ad  siiam  defen- 


«iQ«ld.      n»    .D  In  n-Ua.  m  mmi'  '""^ 

■BBTit).  Rklia  «it ;  qalft  (aDD  tota  Reapabllea 
•Bpcrior  Bit  Rege :  nun,  earn  ipu  dcderil  illi 
pol«vtkt«ni.  n  cDDditian*  dadlue  tmictar,  at 
poUIIee.  non  tfruinica  ngcret,  kIih  tib  IpH 
point  deponl.  Ett  (amen  otutrruidiim,  Dt  tile 
Tsre,  c(  nuifcits  Ijriinnlee  kgiit ;  coDEunwit- 
qna  Klin  conditiDnei  td  hoD«itat«a  balli  potl- 
tu.  htge  Dinm  Thomum  I  da  regiuina 
Princlpnm.  rap.  6. 

Dico  trrlio  :  Bellam  RaipnblloB  <wntn  R«- 
gan  ocDtro  modo  tjiuaom,  «t  propiiuiTne 
*«diIiD,  atiotriiuece  inklain.  EitcerU,eLmde 
eoDiUt :  quia  dmt  Iudo  ct  ctaix  juaU,  at  pa- 
tun,  ei  parta  potetUUi  poua  a*M  JoBlam,  ai  | 
■diint  alin  eondltlonat ;  •!  Tfro  dctiot,  iigui.  | 


Ligtan  to  tha  Unguga  of  P.  Muttuei  Id 
Spun,  iDlfaan-calladdeapotktimai:  itiavell 
known  tliiit  hu  work  ialitaled  £/  Gabimadar 
Oritiiaiio  Hu  Dot  ana  or  thote  obicun  booka 
whioh  ■»  navar  widal;  circalBl«d;  it  mat 
wilh  nch  tnceau  tbaC  it  want  Ibrongh  laTanl 
•ditlons.  u  wall  in  Spun  m  in  roreign  roun- 
trict.  I  will  pra  tha  tiUa  at  langtb,  uid  I  will 
add.  at  tha  lama  tima,  a  nota  of  tha  edition! 
poblipbed  at  diflarentepo^ha,  in  diffarant  cann- 
triaa,  ia  different  lan^igei, — a  note  which  li 
(o  ba  found  In  Ibe  edition  of  Madrid  in  1773. 

'■Tha  Chrigtlao  Haglitnte  (El  Gvbtmador 
CrtMiianB).  aeeotdlng  to  the  Life  of  Hoiei.  the 
RoUr  of  the  Paopla  of  Ijod,  b;  the  R.  P.  M. 
J.  R.  John  Marqaai,  0.  S.  A.,  preaohir  to  bit 
Mtjntj  Kinft  Philip  IIL.  Examiner  of  the 
Holir  OBee  of  the  Inquuition,  uid  Evening 
ProfatKor  of  Theology  at  the  UniTenilj  of 
Balarnanca.  New  and  aiilh  aditlon,  with  per- 
miwion.     Madrid,  17T3." 

"The  ChriitlUn  MaRillri 


J  ud  oafht  le  ba  d«a«.  Tbaj  ■■ 
ibvjti  in  any  thiDg  oppoMd  10  da 
d ;  we  mut,  (hanfora,  aawpi  km 


■mile  DaTld,  and  whan,  rising  from  tha  table, 
be  went  In  Manh  of  the  latter,  and  waned 
him  of  bii  duiger.  It  la  also  ■ometimai  allow- 
able ID  reiiit  princee  bj  forsa  of  anu,  in  order 
to  preTenC  tbaai  froia  exeoatisg  notorioadj 
raib  and  emel  datamlaatlona ;  for,  aeoirrdlii 
lo  the  word!  of  St.  Tkomaa,  thia  ii  not  (o  ax- 
eite  aadition,  bnt  to  atop  aad  pnTsnt  it.  Ter- 
lolliao  alBnni  tha  lama  thing  when  ha   lapi 


qui  in  odlnmbononunet  probonun«._^ , 

com  boni,  sum  [ni  eongregsntar,  Don  eit  (Mtia 

"Thlj  ii  the  reawm  whj  thablaned  St.  Her- 
nenegildne,  a  glorioni  Spaniih  martTr,  look 
np  aim)  and  entered  the  Bald  againft  Kjng 
Lieorigildni,  an  AHao,  to  reaiit  the  great  per- 
■etnitioD  directed  by  this  prinea  againn  the 
Cathalici.  Thii  I^t  it  related  by  the  contem- 
porar;  hittoriana.     Tme,  St.  Qregorj  of  Tonn 

baring  raiitled  bii  aoTcreign,  bnt  beeaoM  the 
former  wai  both  bii  king  and  hii  father ;  aad 
be  maiDtaini  that  allhongh  he  waa  a  heretie, 
hie  too  onghl  nal  lo  hare  reiisted  bim.  Thii 
replj,  howarer,  i>  not  well  founded,  ai  Ban- 
nini  obiervee.  Moreover,  the  anthoritj  of  Ihii 
(Jragorj  wai  eombaled  bj  another  Qiegory, 
greater  than  hi,  BL  liregory  the  Qreal,  who, 
In  the  preface  to  hi>  book  of  Morala,  approvei 
af  the  embaie;  of  Leandar,  lant  to  Conitanti- 
nople  b;  St.  Hermenegildni,  to  lolieit  the  aid 
of  Tiberiui  againil  Leovigildat,  hii  father.  It 
ii  iodubilable  that  however  tlrong  may  be  the 
obligation  of  Blial  piety,  that  af  religion  li 
■till  ttronger.  The  latter  obligee  ai  to  aaerj. 
flee  every  thing  if  It  be  neceieary  ;  and  it  it 


reqne. 
Dnkec 


r  of  Hi. 


itSalaa 


a  third  editi. 

>aatAloalain  1634, 

and  a  fourth  \ 

i  .Madrid  in 

1640;  the  fifth  edi- 

inlfiflt.     Tbii  is  the  maaterpiece  among  work! 

■■  Father  Martin  af  St  Bernard,  of  the  Order 
of  Cileaui.  translated  thit  work  Into  Italian, 
and  had  it  printed  at  >'aplea.  in  1646.  It  waa 
aleo  tranKlated  into  French  by  M.  de  Virion. 
eoun*el1or  to  the  Duke  of  Lortaine.  and  it  waa 
printed  at  Nancy  in  18I1."  | 


of  Levi:  -Qui  diiemnt 
ktri  auee,  neeio  roa,  el   fntribni 

It  of  the  Levilei  when  they  took 
c  command  of  Hoiei,  to  pnnuh 
for  the  »io  of  idolatry. 
:e  should  go  »o  faf  aa  parsonallj 
empt  upon  thclifeof  tbeiubjeet 
er  means  of  defending  himeelt 

e.' ftdTore^*"-  *"' """  -  "*     ' 


ibja 


«pof  u 
ua  pec  ting  ci 


"  IVe  have  now  to  answer  the  eontreir  ob-  1  _ 
JecUoD,.     W.-  muot..io  that  neither  the  di-     ^ 
rlne  nor  the  nalnrsl  law  bM  given  to  eiatei 
the  power  of  arresting  the  progressof  tyranny  | 
by  mean*  so  violent  aj  that  of  shedding   the  '  - 
Uood  of  princes,  they  being  the  vicars  of  God,     K 


lo  insupportable.     Bat  when  1 
iroperty  ia  merely  to  be  defended 


rilege  granted  to  prineei  by  divineand  hnmaa 
lawi,  that  their  blood  iball  ootbe  spilt  for  any 
outrage  whieh,  eommitted  by  any  oUier  vi<da- 
tor  nf  priyate  propar^,  woidd  Im  a  laliaiMit 
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mottre  for  taking  awaj  hit  lifo.  Tlie  retfoii 
of  this  is,  that  the  life  of  the  king  is  the  soul 
and  bond  of  the  state ;  that  it  is  of  more  im- 
portanee  than  the  property  of  indiridnals ; 
that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  grieyances  of  this 
nature,  than  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  state." 

NoTB  34,  p.  348. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  means  em- 
ployed at  this  epoch  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  forming  associations,  whether 
among  the  peojde  themselres,  or  between  the 
people,  the  grandees,  and  the  clergy,  I  insert 
here  the  letter,  or  Charter  of  Fraternity  {Her- 
matuiad),  which  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Galicia  made  with  Castile.  I  hare  extracted 
this  piece  literally  ft*om  the  collection  intitoled 
BMllartMrn  ordinie  militia  tanti  Jaeobi  OloriO' 
eieeimi  Hvtpaniarum  patroni,  p.  223.  It  will 
prove  to  as  the  existence  already,  at  a  remote 
epoch  of  onr  history,  of  a  lively  instinct  for 
liberty,  although  ideas  were  still  limited  to  a 
secondary  order. 

"  1.  In  the  name  of  Ood  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.     Amen. 

''Bo  it  known  to  all  those  who  shall  read 
this  letter,  that  on  account  of  the  innumerable 
acts  of  injustice,  injuries,  deeds  of  violence, 
murders,  imprisonments,  insolent  refusals  of 
audience,  opprobriums,  and  other  outrages 
without  measure,  committed  against  us  by  the 
king  D.  Alpbonso,  to  the  contempt  of  Ood,  of 
justice,  of  right,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  all  these  kingdoms ;  we,  the  infantes,  the 
prelates,  the  rich  men,  the  councils,  the  orders, 
the  knights  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Ga- 
licia, seeing  ourselves  overwhelmed  with  in- 
justice and  ill-treatment,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  and  finding  it  insupportable ;  our  lord 
the  infante  Don  Sancho  has  thought  good  and 
appointed  that  we  should  be  of  one  mind  and 
of  one  heart,  he  with  us  and  we  with  him,  to 
maintain  our  laws,  our  privileges,  and  our 
charters,  in  our  usages,  our  manners,  our  liber- 
ties, and  franchises,  which  we  enjoyed  under 
king  Don  Alpbonso,  his  great-grandfather,  the 
conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Merida,  and  under 
king  Don  Ferdinand,  his  grand-father ;  under 
the  emperor  and  all  the  other  kings  of  Spain, 
their  predecessors;  and  under  the  king  Don 
Alpbonso,  his  father, — all  princes  who  have 
best  merited  our  gratitude ;  and  our  said  lord 
the  infante  Don  Sancho  has  bound  us  to  this  ef- 
fect by  oath  and  promise,  as  it  is  certain  by  let- 
ters between  him  and  us.  Considering  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  service  of  Ood,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  court  of  Heaven,  to  the  defence 
and  honor  of  the  holy  Church,  of  the  infante 
Don  Sancho,  and  of  the  kings  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him,  in  fine,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  country,  we  ordain  and  establish  frater- 
nity {hermandad)f  now  and  for  ever,  we  the 
whole  of  the  kingdoms  above  named,  with  the 
councils  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  with  the 
infantes,  the  rich  men,  the  hidalgos,  the  prelates, 
the  orders,  the  knights,  and  all  others  who  are 
in  Uiis  kingdom,  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
with  us,  as  it  has  just  been  said. 

**2.  Be  it  known  to  them,  that  we  will  insure 
to  our  lord  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  and  to  all 
other  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  all  their 
right!,  all  their  soseraintyi  wholly  and  entirely, 


as  we  have  promised,  and  as  they  ar«  eontain- 
ed  in  the  privilege  which  he  has  given  ns  to 
this  effect  Justice  shall  continue  to  be  de- 
creed by  the  suzerainty.  The  Martiniega* 
shall  be  paid  in  the  place  and  in  the  muiner 
in  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  it,  aeoording 
to  right,  to  Don  Alpbonso,  the  conqueror  i5 
the  battle  of  Merida.  The  money  f  shall  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  seven  years  in  the  usual 
place  and  manner,  the  kings  not  enjoining  tha 
coining  of  money.  The  repast  (yaatar)  X  shall 
be  taken  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  usual  for 
the  kings  to  take  it,  according  to  the  fuero, 
once  a  year,  while  visiting  the  very  place,  as 
it  was  given  to  the  king  Don  Jlilphonso,  hia 
great-grandfather,  and  to  the  king  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, his  grandfather.  The  foneadera, }  when 
the  king  is  with  the  army,  in  the  customary 
place,  according  to  the  fu&ro  and  right  in  tha 
days  of  the  abovenamed  kings,  guaranteeing 
to  each  the  privileges,  charters,  Uberties,  ana 
fhtnchises  appertaining  to  us. 

"3.  Be  itkifown  to  them  moreover,  that  we 
will  maintain  all  our  rights,  usages,  customiy 
privileges,  charters,  all  our  liberties  and  fran- 
chises, always  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  should 
the  king,  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  or  the  kings 
who  shidl  succeed  them,  or  any  of  the  lords, 
alcades,  merinos,  or  any  other  persons,  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
any  way  or  at  any  time,  we  will  unite  into  one 
entire  whole,  and  inform  the  king,  the  infante 
Don  Sancho,  or  those  who  shall  succeed  them, 
of  the  nature  of  our  complaint,  and  ask  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  reform ;  and  if  not,  we 
will  unite  into  one  entire  body  to  defend  and 
protect  ourselves,  as  it  is  ordained  in  the 
charter  granted  us  by  the  infante  Don  Sancho. 

"  4.  Moreover,  be  it  known  to  them  that  no 
member  of  this  hermandad  shall  be  chastised, 
and  nothing  shall  be  taken  fh>m  him  contrary 
to  right  and  the  custom  of  the  place,  in  the 
councils  of  the  said  hermandad/  and  it  shall 
not  be  allowable  to  take  from  him  more  than 
is  demanded  by  the  fuero,  in  the  place  in  whieh 
he  shall  be. 

"  5.  We  protest,  that  if  an  aleade,  a  merino, 
or  any  other  person,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
of  the  king,  of  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  by  his 
command,  or  that  of  the  kings  who  shall  sue- 
ceed  him,  shall  kill  a  man  of  our  hermandad 
without  hearing  him  and  judging  him  accord- 
ing to  law,  that  we,  the  hermandad,  will  take 
away  his  life  for  such  an  act.  And  if  we  cannot 
arrest  him,  he  shall  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  hermandad  ;  every  member  of  the  hermam' 
dad  who  shall  have  concealed  him  shall  fall 
under  the  penalty  of  peijury  and  felony,  and 
shall  be  treated  in  his  turn  as  an  enemy  to  this 
hermandad, 

"6.  We  declare,  moreover,  that  the  port- 
duties  shall  be  paid  by  us  only  in  conformity 
to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  times  of  Don 
Alphonso,  or  the  king  Don  Ferdinuid,  and 
the  councils  of  the  hermandad  will  not  permit 
any  person  to  receive  them  beyond  this  mea- 
sure. 

•  Tribute  that  was  paid  on  8t  Martin's  day. 

{-  AnoUier  tribute. 

I A  tribute  for  the  king's  repast  during  his  Jonr. 
nevs. 

{  Tribute  for  maintaining  thedltebesof  the  eastiss 
in  Oastila^  ami  the  aimiss. 
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**  T.  MoreoTtr,  no  iafuite  or  rioh  buui  shall 
be  a  merino  or  grand  bailiff  in  the  kingdonu 
of  Leon  and  Oalieia.  Neither  oan  these  fanc> 
tloni  be  exercised  hj  an  infan^n,  or  a  knight 
b»Ting  notorioaslj  a  great  nnmb«r  of  knights 
er  other  men  of  the  ooontry  in  rassalage; 
■either  can  thej  be  exercised  by  a  stranger  to 
the  country.  And  we  so  will  it,  because  such 
was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  the  king  Don 
Alphonso  and  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

'*  8.  All  those  who  may  wish  to  appeal  flrom 
the  judgment  of  the  king,  or  of  Don  Sancho, 
or  of  other  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  may 
do  so ;  they  shall  haye  recourse  to  the  book 
of  the  Fifro  Jmago,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
•■  was  usual  in  the  days  of  the  kings  who  pre- 
oeded  this.  That  if  the  right  of  appeal  be 
refused  to  any  who  may  wish  to  invoke  it,  we, 
on  our  part,  will  act  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  charters  granted  us  by 
Don  Sancho. 

**  9.  That  we  may  guarantee  and  execute  all 
the  acts  of  this  herman€Ui<if  we  make  a  seal  of 
two  plates,  bearing  the  following  impressions : 
upon  one  of  the  plates,  the  figure  of  a  lion ;  and 
«pon  the  other,  the  figure  of  Bt.  James  on 
horseback,  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  in 
)dB  left,  a  standard  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and 
•hells.  The  inscription  shall  be  thus  expressed: 
•  Tk€  Seal  of  the  Hermaii€Uid  of  the  Kimgdomt 
^  Lton  and  Qalicia.*  This  seal  shall  be  affixed 
to  the  documents  which  shall  be  required  by 
this  hermaiuiad, 

"  10.  We  the  whole  kermandad  of  Castile, 
aake  a  promise  and  render  homage  to  all  the 
hurmandad  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Qali- 
eia,  that  we  will  assist  each  other  well  and 
loyally  to  keep  and  maintain  every  one  of  the 
above-named  things.  That  if  we  fail  to  do  so, 
we  are  traitors  for  this  alone,  like  him  who 
slays  his  lord  or  surrenders  a  castle ;  and  may 
we  never  in  that  case  have  either  hands,  or 
tongueff,  or  arms  to  protect  ourselves. 

*M1.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt 
about  the  pacUwe  are  now  making,  in  order 
that  thi^  pact  may  be  for  ever  inviolate,  we  seal 
this  letter  with  the  two  seals  of  the  hermumdad 
of  Castile,  Loon,  and  Galioia,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  D.  Pedro  Nunei,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  Juhn,  who  are  united 
with  UA  in  this  kermandad,  Qiven  at  Valla- 
dolid,  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty/' 

Spain  had  passed  through  many  centuries 
without  knowing  of  any  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic.  She  still  preserved  in  all  iU 
Ibrce  and  vigor,  the  idea  that  the  king  should 
be  the  first  to  observe  the  laws;  that  he  could 
not  rule  the  people  according  to  his  caprice; 
that  ho  ought  to  govern  by  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  views  of  public  expediency.  Saavedra, 
in  his  Devitetf  thus  expressed  himself: — 

''Ist.  Lawg  are  vain  when  the  prince  who 
promulgates  them  does  not  confirm  and  uphold 
them  by  his  own  life  and  example.  A  law  will 
appear  lenient  to  the  people  when  observed  by 
its  author. 

**  In  oommane  jabes  si  quid,  oenseive  tenendum, 
Primal  Jassa  sibl,  tunc  obMrvantlor  aequi 
Fit  populuo,  neo  ferr*  vetat,  cum  vid«ri  ipsum 
Anctorem  parere  sibL 

''  The  laws  promulgated  by  Servius  TuUlus 
were  not  only  intended  for  the  people,  but  alio 


forUnga.  Tbo  diipvtea  botwoon  Che  ■oaarch 
and  his  subjeota  were  to  be  settled  in  eonformi^ 
with  these  laws,  as  Zaeitos  relates  of  Tiberius: 
'  Although  we  are  not  sutijeet  to  the  laws,'  said 
the  emperors  Severas  and  Antonius, '  let  as  coo- 
fbrm  our  lives  to  these  lawa.'  The  monareh  is 
bound  by  the  law  not  merely  from  the  fact  oi 
its  being  a  law,  but  Arom  the  very  rwwon  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  when  it  is  natural  and 
common  to  all,  and  not  partiealar  and  exclu- 
sively destined  to  the  right  govemment  of  sub- 
jeets ;  for  in  this  ease  the  observance  of  the 
law  merely  ooneems  the  subjeet^  althoagh  the 
monarch,  if  it  should  so  happen,  is  bound  to 
obey  it,  in  order  to  render  it  tolerable  to  others. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  command  given  by  GkKl  to  Eseehiel, 
to  eat  the  vo/ium,  that  others  seeing  him  the 
first  to  taste  the  laws  and  declare  them  good, 
might  be  induced  to  imitate  him.  The  kings 
of  Spain  are  so  far  suli|$ect  to  the  laws,  that 
the  Treasury,  in  causes  relating  to  the  royal 
patrimony,  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  least  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  doubt- 
tal  eases,  the  Treasury  is  condemned.  Philip 
IL  thus  ordained  it;  and  on  an  occasion  in 
which  his  grandson  Philip  lY.,  the  glorious 
father  of  V.  A.,  was  personally  brought  to 
judgment  in  an  important  trial  of  the  Chamber, 
before  the  royal  council,  the  judges  had  the 
noble  determination  to  condemn  him,  and  his 
nugesty  had  the  rectitude  to  hear  the  sentence 
without  expressing  any  indignation.  Happy 
empire,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  monareh  is 
always  the  least  favored!" 

Non  35,  p.  SM. 

Suflioient  attention  has  not  perh^s  been  paid 
to  the  merit  of  the  industrial  organization  intro- 
duced into  Europe  fh>m  the  earliest  ages,  and 
which  became  more  and  more  diffused  after  the 
twelfUi  century.  I  allude  to  the  trades-unions, 
and  other  associations,  which,  established  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  com- 
monly placed  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  some  Saint,  and  had  pious  foundations  for 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts,  and  for  assist- 
ing each  other  in  their  necessities.  Our  cele- 
brated Capmany,  in  his  Hietorical  memoire  on 
the  Marine^  Comwurcef  and  the  Arte  of  the  an- 
eieiU  City  of  Barcelona,  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  documents,  very  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  development 
of  their  infinenoe  on  politics.  Few  works  have 
appeared  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  of  such  great  merit  as  that 
of  our  fellow-countryman,  published  in  1779. 
One  very  interesting  chapter  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  the  institution  of  trades-corpora- 
tions. I  give  here  a  copy  of  the  chapter,  which 
I  particularly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
those  persons  who  imagine  that  nothing  had 
been  thought  of  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laboring  classes,  of  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
to  look  upon  that  as  a  means  of  slavery  and 
exclusivism,  which  was  in  reality  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  of  mutual  support.  It  also 
appears  to  me  that,  by  reading  the  philosophi- 
cal remarks  of  Capmany,  every  sensible  man 
will  be  convinced  that  Europe,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  has  possessed  systems  sdapted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  industiy,  to  the  preservation 
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of  it  from  the  hUX  agitstioiui  of  thoM  timefl, 
to  secnro  esteem  for  it»  and  to  the  legitimate 
end  Military  deyelopment  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment. It  wiU  be  no  less  osefnl  to  present  this 
sketch  to  eertmn  foreign  writers,  eontinnally 
ocoapied  with  social  and  political  economy,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  in  compiling  the  history  of 
that  science,  have  not  even  been  acquainted 
with  a  work  so  important  for  ersry  thing  oon- 
nected  with  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  eentory. 

*'  Of  the  ituHtuticn  of  the  Tradf-Oorporationa 
and  other  AtweiaHont  of  Artinrnt  at  Barce- 
lona. 

''No  memoir  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
which  might  serve  to  enlighten  and  guide  us 
in  fixing  the  exact  epoch  of  the  institution  of 
the  trades-associations  at  Barcelona.^  But 
according  to  all  the  conjectures  furnished  by 
ancient  monuments,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  political  erection  or  formation  of  the  bodies 
of  laborers  took  place  in  the  time  of  Don  Jaime 
L,  under  whose  glorious  reign  the  arts  were 
developed  under  a  favorable  influence ;  whilst 
commerce  and  navigation  took  a  higher  flight, 
owing  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Aragonese  arms 
beyond  the  seas.  Increased  facilities  in  the 
means  of  transport  have  given  an  impetus  to 
industry;  and  an  increasing  population,  the 
natural  result  of  labor,  by  its  reaction  apon 
labor,  augmented  the  demand  for  it.  At  Bar- 
celona, as  every  where  else,  trades-corporations 
naturally  arose  when  the  wants  and  Uie  tastes 
of  society  had,  of  necessity,  grown  so  multi- 
farious, that  artisans  were  forced,  with  a  view 
to  secure  protection  to  their  industry,  to  form 
themselves  into  communities.  Luxury,  and 
the  tastes  of  society,  like  every  other  object 
of  commerce,  are  subject  to  continual  change ; 
hence,  new  branches  of  trade  are  continually 
springing  up  and  displacing  others ;  so  that  at 
one  period  each  separate  art  runs  into  various 
branches,  whilst  at  another,  several  arts  are 
combined  into  one.  At  Barcelona,  corporate 
industry  has  passed  through  all  these  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  course  of  five  centuries.  The 
hardware  trade  has  oomprised  at  different  peri- 
ods eleven  or  twelve  branches,  and  consequently 
afforded  subsistence  to  as  many  classes  of  fa- 
milies, whilst  at  the  present  time  these  same 
branches  are  reduced  to  eight,  in  consequence 
of  certain  changes  in  fashions  and  customs. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  social  system  which 
generally  prevailed  at  that  time  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bestow  liberty  and  privileges  upon  an  indus- 
trious and  mercantile  people,  who  thus  became 
a  great  source  of  strength  and  support  to  kings  ,* 
and  this  could  not  be  effected  without  olassify- 

*  "  It  is  extremely  difllcnlt  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  tndee^orporations^  even  in  those  towns  which 
have  been  the  fongeet  and  the  best  dlsdpUned.— 
Sandl,ia  his  OivU  HUtory  of  Vemee  (t.  IL  part  1,  lib. 
It.  p.  767),  after  having  reckoned  sixty-one  trades- 
corporations  existing  in  that  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  his  century,  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  each  of  these  oorporatloas  the  date  of  its  origin, 
or  that  of  its  first  statutes.  This  historian  neverthe- 
less consulted  all  the  archives  of  the  republic;  he 
contents  himself  with  observing,  that  none  of  the 
cOTporations  are  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century.'* 
(pU  note*  toMch  acoompang  IMf  chagUr  art  lAose  </ 
Cliywiiir  Atfamy.) 


ing  the  oitisens.    But  these  lines  of  demaroa- 
tion  could  not  be  maintained  distinct  and  in- 
violate without  a  political  division  of  the  va- 
rious corporations  in  which  both  men  and  their 
occupations  were  classified.    This  division  wae 
the  more  necessary  in  a  city  like  Barcelona, 
which,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  assumed  a  sort  of  democratic  in- 
dependence in  its  mode  of  government    Thus, 
in  Italy,  the  first  country  in  the  West  that  re- 
established the  name  and  the  influence  of  the 
people,  after  these  had  been  effaced  in  the  iron 
ages  by  Gothic  rule,  the  industrial  classes  had 
a&eady  been  formed  into  corporations,  which 
gave  stability  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  con- 
ferred great  honors  upon  them  in  those  f^ee 
cities,  where,  amidst  the  flux  and  reflux  of  in- 
vasions, the  artisan  became  a  senator,  and  the 
senator  an  artisan.    Wars  and   factions,  en- 
demic evils  in  that  delightful  country  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  could. not,  In 
spite  of  all  their  ravages,  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  associated  trades,  whose  political  exis- 
tence, when  once  their  members  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  both  nations,  inaa- 
much  as  both  were  industrial  and  mercantile. 
At  Barcelona  the  trades  were  well  regulated, 
prosperous,  and  flourishing,  under  that  muni- 
cipal system,  and  that  consular  jurisprudence, 
of  which  commerce,  and  its  invariable  concom- 
itant, industry,  have  always  stood  in  need.     It 
was  thus  that  this  capital  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of   the   middle  ages — a  reputation 
which  it  has  maintained  and  increased  up  to 
the  present  time.     In  like  manner,  it  was  un- 
der the  name  and  rule  of  corporations  and  bro- 
therhoods that  trades  were  established  in  Flan- 
ders, in  France,  and  in  England,  counties  in 
which  the  arts  have  been   carried  to  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection  and  renown.    The 
trades-corporations  of  Barcelona,  even  when 
viewed  merely  as  a  necessary  institution  for 
the  due  regulation  of  the  primitive  form  of 
municipal  government,  should  be  regarded  aa 
most  important,  whether  for  the  preservation 
of  the  arts,  or  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  artisans  themselves.     It  is  at 
once  evident,  firom  the  experience  of  five  cen- 
turies, that   trades-unions  have  effected  un- 
speakable good  in  Barcelona,  were  it  only  by 
preserving,  as  an  imperishable  deposite,  the 
love,  the  tradition,  and  the  memory  of  the  arte. 
They  have  formed  so  many  rallying  points,  so 
many  banners,  as  it  were,  under  which  more 
than  once  the  shattered  forces  of  industry  hare 
found  refhge ;  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  re- 
cover their  energy  and  activity,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate their  existence  to  our  own  days,  in  spite 
of  pestilence,  wars,  factions,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  calamities,  which  exhaust  men's  ener- 
gies, overthrow  their  habitations,  and  change 
their  manners.     If  Barcelona,  so  often  visited 
by  these  physical  and  political  plagues,  had 
possessed  no  community,  no  bond,  no  common 
interest  among  its  artisans,  it  would  certainly 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  skill, 
their  economy,  and  their  activity,  as  is  the 
case  with  beavers,  when  their  communitiet 
have  been  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the 
hunters.^ 
•  We  hsra  lecegnlse  many  Ueai  taken  fnm  a 
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**  By  a  happy  effect  of  the  secnrity  enjoyed 
by  families  in  their  different  trades,  and  thanks 
to  the  aid,  or  ptont-de-piete,  established  in  the 
rery  bosom  of  the  corporation  for  its  necessi- 
tous members,  who,  without  this  assistance, 
might  have  been  plunged  into  misery,  these 
economical  establishments  at  Barcelona  have 
directly  contributed  to  maintain  the  prosper!^ 
of  the  arts,  by  shutting  out  misery  from  the 
workshop,  and  presenring  the  operatives  ftrom 
indigence.  Without  this  corporate  police,  by 
which  each  trade  is  surrounded,  the  property 
And  the  fortune  of  the  artisan  would  have  been 
ezpofied  to  the  greatest  risks ;  moreover,  the 
credit  and  stability  of  the  trades  themselves 
would  have  been  perilled ;  for  then  the  quack, 
the  unskilled  operative,  and  the  obscure  ad- 
Tenturer,  might  have  imposed  upon  the  public 
with  impunity,  and  a  pernicious  latitude  might 
have  taken  the  place  of  liberty.  On  Uie  other 
hand^  the  trades-corporations  being  powerAil 
associations,  each  one  by  itself  being  governed 
by  a  unanimity  of  intelligence  and  a  communi- 
ty of  interests,  could  purchase  their  stocks  of 
raw  materials  seasonably  and  advantageously. 
They  supplied  the  wants  of  the  masters  ,*  they 
made  advances,  or  stood  security,  for  those  of 
their  members  who  lacked  either  time  or  i\inds 
for  making  great  preliminary  disbursements 
of  capital  at  their  own  cost.  Besides,  these 
corporations,  comprehending  and  representing 
the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  consequently 
feeling  an  interest  in  its  maintenance,  address- 
ed from  time  to  time  memorials  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  or  to  the  Cortes,  relative  to  the 
injuries  they  were  sustaining,  or  the  approach 
of  which  they,  as  it  often  happened,  foresaw 
f^om  the  introduction  of  counterfeit  goods,  or 
of  foreign  productions,  which  is  a  cause  of  ruin 
to  our  industry.  In  fine,  without  the  institu- 
tion of  trades-corporations,  instruction  would 
have  been  void  of  order  and  fixed  rules ;  for 
where  there  are  no  masters  duly  authorized 
and  permanently  established,  neither  will 
there  be  any  disciples ;  and  all  regulations,  in 
default  of  an  executive  power  to  see  them  ob. 
served,  will  be  disregarded  and  trodden  under 
foot  Trades-corporations  arc  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  arts,  that  the  various 
trades  known  at  the  present  day  In  this  capital 
have  derived  their  appellations  and  their  origin 
from  the  economical  divisions,  and  from  the 
arts  established  by  these  corporations.  When 
Uie  blacksmith  in  his  shop  made  ploughshares, 
nails,  keys,  knives,  swords,  Ac,  the  names  of 
the  trades  of  the  blacksmith,  the  nailer,  the 
cutler,  the  armorer,  Ac.  were  unknown;  and 
as  there  was  no  special  and  particular  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  these  branches  of  labor,  the 
separation  of  which  afterwards  formed  so  many 
new  arts  maintained  by  their  respective  com- 
munities, these  trades  were  unknown. 

''The  second  political  advantage  resulting 
fVom  the  institution  of  trades-corporations  at 
Barcelona  was,  the  esteem  and  consideration 

work  which  saw  the  light  in  1774,  fh>m  the  press  of 
Sancha,  under  the  title  of  Dicourt  (Conomtque-poU- 
tiqw  pour  la  d^eruedu  travail  vucanique  des  ouvriertt 
9ar  D.  Raman  MiffuH  Pulacio.  The  author  of  these 
memoirs,  fearing  to  be  accused  of  a  groM  plagiarism, 
observes  that,  being  obliged  here  to  treat  of  this  same 
matter,  hp  was  forced  to  adopt  many  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  work,  which  at  that  time  he  thought  it 
propar  to  pubUah  without  aflzing  hit  real  name." 


in  whieh  at  all  timee  thew  eiteWiihweati 
caused  both  the  artasaoB  and  the  artf  te  be 
held.  This  wiee  inttitation  won  reipect  for 
the  operative  clasaes,  by  oonstitatinff  them  a 
visible  and  permanent  order  in  ue  state. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Baroelonians  have  erer  been  sa^ 
ae  are  to  be  found  only  amongst  an  honorable 
people.  Never  having  been  confounded  with 
any  exempted  and  privileged  body  (for  the 
trades-corporations  draw  a  circle  aroand  thsir 
members,  and  let  them  know  what  they  are^ 
and  what  they  are  worth),  these  people  lean- 
ed that  there  was  honor  and  Tirtue  withia 
their  own  sphere,  and  labored  to  presore 
these  qualities ;  so  certain  is  it  that  social  dis- 
tinctions in  a  nation  have  more  inflaence  than 
is  someUmes  belieyed  in  upholding  the  spirit 
of  each  social  class. 

**  Another  view  of  this  question  shows  us 
that  trades-corporations  form  commnnitiesy 
governed  by  an  economic  code,  which  assigns 
to  each  corporation  certain  employments  and 
certain  honors,  to  which  every  individual 
member  may  aspire.  Even  men's  prejudices, 
when  wisely  directed,  sometimes  produce  ad- 
mirable effects.  Thus  the  government,  the 
administration  of  these  bodies,  in  which  the 
artisan  always  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of 
managing  the  resources  and  the  interests  of 
his  trade  and  of  his  fellow-members,  with  the 
title  of  Counsellor,  or  Elder  {PrQhowArt)^  won 
for  the  mechanical  arts  of  Barcelona  public  and 
general  esteem ;  whilst  the  pre-eminence  in  a 
festival  or  an  assembly  serves  with  these  men 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  their  inferior  condition.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  trades  of  Barcelona, 
formed  into  well-organiied  bodies,  fixed  and 
preserved  the  arts  in  that  capital,  they  had  Uie 
further  credit,  by  acting  as  political  bodies 
of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  of 
gaining  a  high  esteem  for  their  members.  The 
obscure  artisan,  without  matriculation,  or  a 
common  bond,  continues  isolated  and  wander- 
ing; he  dies,  and  with  him  perishes  his  art; 
or  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune,  he  emigrates 
and  abandons  his  crafL  What  consideration 
can  wretched  wandering  followers  of  any  trade 
obtain  in  a  country  ?  Just  such  as  knife-grin- 
ders and  tinkers  possess  in  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  At  Barcelona,  all  the  trades  have  con- 
stantly enjoyed  the  same  general  esteem,  be- 
cause all  have  been  established  and  governed 
upon  a  system  which  has  rendered  them  fixed, 
respectable,  and  prosperous. 

**  The  esteem  in  which  the  trades  of  Barcelo- 
na were  held  from  the  time  when  the  munici- 
pal government  had  formed  them  into  national 
corporations,  the  agents  of  public  economy, 
gave  rise  to  the  laudable  and  useful  custom  of 
perpetuating  trades  in  the  same  families.  In 
fact  the  people  having  learned  that»  without 
quitting  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  could  preserve  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion due  to  useful  and  honorable  citizens,  no 
longer  desired  to  quit  it,  and  were  no  longer 
ashamed  of  their  condition.  When  trades  are 
held  in  honor,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  stability  and  civil  properties  of  corpora* 
tions,  they  naturally  become  hereditary.  Now, 
the  advantages  both  to  the  artisan  and  the 
arU,  resulting  from  this  transmission  of  trades, 
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art  10  real  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  need> 
laat  to  specify  them  here,  or  to  dwell  upon  their 
salutary  effeots.  This  demarcation  and  clas- 
sifieation  of  trades  caused  many  of  the  arts  to 
become  sure  possessions  for  those  who  adopted 
them.  Hence  fathers  aimed  at  traosmittiug 
their  trade  to  their  sons ;  and  thus  was  formed 
an  indestructible  mass  of  national  industryi 
which  made  labor  honorable,  by  implanting 
steady  and  homogeneous  mumers,  of  we  may 
to  speak,  in  the  bosom  of  the  class  of  artisans. 
"  Another  circumstance  contributed  still 
more  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical 
arts  honorable  at  Barcelona,  not  only  more 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  but  more 
than  in  any  other  state,  ancient  or  modem. 
This  was  the  admission  of  the  trades-cor- 

rstions  upon  the  register  of  municipal  offices 
this  city,  which  enjoyed  so  many  royal 
grants  and  extraordinary  priyileges  of  inde- 
pendence. Thus  the  nobility — that  Gothic 
nobility — with  their  great  domains,  sought  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  operatires  in  the 
A^ntamiento,  there  to  fill  the  offices  and  su- 
preme stations  in  the  political  goTemment» 
which,  during  more  than  fiye  hundred  years, 
eontinued  in  Barcelona  under  a  form  and  in  a 
spirit  truly  democratic*  All  mechanical  offices, 
without  any  odious  distinction  or  exclusion, 
were  held  worthy  to  be  declared  qualified  for 
the  considtorial  council  of  magistrates ;  all  had 
a  Toice  and  a  rote  among  the  conscript  fathers 
who  represented  this  city,  the  most  highly 
priyileged  perhaps  that  ever  existed ;  one  of 
the  most  renowned  for  its  laws,  its  power,  and 
Us  influence ;  one  of  the  most  respected  in  the 
niddlo  ages  amongst  all  the  states  and  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.f 

'*  This  political  system,  and  this  municipal 
form  of  goTcmment,  resembled  that  which 
preyailed  in  the  middle  ages  amongst  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  whence  Catalonia 
borrowed  many  of  its  customs  and  usages. 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Milan,  Paria,  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  other  towns,  had  a  municipal  government 
tompofled  of  the  leading  men  in  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  consuls,  coun- 
sellors, Ac.  Priore*  Artium — such  was  the 
same  of  a  popular  form  of  elective  govem- 
■lent,  distributed  among  the  different  classes 
of  citiicns,  without  excluding  the  artisans, 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
were  in  their  most  flourishing  condition,  form- 
ing the  most  respectable  part  of  the  population, 
and  consequenUy  the  richest,  the  most  power- 
tal,  and  the  most  independent  This  demo- 
cratic liberty,  besides  giving  stability  and 
permanency  to  industry  in  the  towns  of  Italy, 
eonferred  a  singular  degree  of  honor  on  the 
mechanical  professions.  The  grand  council  of 
these  towns  was  summoned  by  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  when  the  artisans  arranged  themselves 

•  "Oonsult  the  Appendix  of  Notes,  Nos.  28  and  30. 
Ton  will  there  see  what  respect  and  power  the  town 
ef  Barcelona  enjcqred  at  another  period,  hy  means  of 
the  municipal  magistratee,  who  represented  it  under 
the  ordinarj  name  of  eouneillors.'* 

f  **  In  the  dipkmiatle  collection  of  ttiese  memoirs, 
we  find  a  multitode  of  lettnv  and  other  documents 
proving  the  direct  and  mutual  relations  whidi  exist- 
ed between  the  dty  of  Barcelona  and  the  emperors 
ef  the  East,  of  Oermaay,  the  sultans  of  Egyp^  the 
Ungs  of  Tunis,  of  Moroeeo,  and  various  »**«*«rTnhf 
aod  states,  or  other  great  powers  ef  Iwope.* 


under  Uie  banners  or  gonfalons  of  their  retpeo- 
tive  trades.  Such  was  also  the  political  eon- 
stitution  of  Barcelona  fh>m  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  With  these  facts  before  us,  need 
we  feel  surprise  that,  in  our  own  days,  arts 
and  artisans  in  Barcelona  still  retain  undimi- 
nished esteem  and  consideration ;  that  a  lore 
for  mechanical  professions  has  become  here- 
ditary ;  that  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  Uie 
artisan  class  have  become  traditional,  even  to 
the  last  generations,  in  which  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
succession  of  example,  even  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  political  reasons  in  which  these 
customs  had  their  origin  ?  Several  trades-cor- 
porations still  preserve  in  the  halls  of  their 
funta§  the  portraits  of  those  of  their  members 
who  formerly  obtained  the  first  employments 
in  the  state.  Must  not  this  laudable  practice 
have  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  all  the  ideas  of  honor  and 
dignity  consistent  with  the  condition  of  an 
artisan  ?  Assuredly  the  popular  form  of  the 
ancient  government  of  Barcelona  could  not  fail 
to  imprint  itself  generally  and  forcibly  on  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  indeed,  where  all  the 
eitisens  were  equal  in  the  participation  of 
honors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  one  would 
willingly  remain  inferior  to  another  in  virtue 
or  in  merit,  although  inferior,  in  other  respects, 
by  his  condition  and  fortune.  This  noble  emu- 
lation, which  must  naturally  have  been  awak- 
ened to  activity  in  the  concourse  of  all  orders 
in  the  state,  gave  birth  to  the  dignity,  the  lofty 
and  inviolate  probity  of  the  artisans  of  Barce- 
lona ;  and  this  character  they  have  maintained 
to  our  own  times,  to  the  admiration  of  Spain 
and  of  foreign  nations.  Such  has  been  the 
negligence  of  our  national  authors,  that  Uiis 
narrative  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  disco- 
very :  up  to  the  present  time  Barcelona  and 
the  Principality  had  not  attracted  Uie  scmti- 
niiing  notice  of  the  political  historian,  so  that 
a  dark  shadow  still  concealed  the  real  princi- 
ples (always  unknown  to  the  crowd)  fh>m  which 
in  all  times,  have  sprung  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  nations. 

**  To  those  causes  may  be  attributed,  in  great 
part,  the  esteem  which  the  artisans  have  ac- 
quired. liTothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 
this  obligation  they  were  always  under  of  com- 
porting themselves  with  dignity  and  distinction 
in  public  employments,  whether  in  the  corpo- 
ration or  the  municipal  government.  Moreover 
the  constant  example  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  always 
lived  in  common  with  his  apprentices  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  has  confirmed  the  chil- 
dren in  ideas  of  order  and  dignity ;  for  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  people,  which  are  as 
powerful  as  law,  must  be  inculcated  firom  the 
tenderest  age.  Thus,  in  Barcelona,  the  opera- 
tive has  never  been  confounded  by  the  sloven- 
liness of  his  dress  with  the  mendicant*  whose 
idle  and  dissipated  habits,  says  an  illustrious 
writer,  are  easily  contracted  when  the  dress  of 
the  mui  of  respectability  is  in  no  way  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  rabble.  Nor  are  the 
laboring  population  ever  seen  wearing  those 
cumbersome  garments  which,  serving  at  a 
cover  for  rags  and  a  oloak  for  idleness,  orMsp 
the  moTtmentt  and  aotivitj  of  the  bodji  ana 
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InHe  Id  k  Uh  of  t«d(d«nt  mm.  Tha  pMplt 
k«r>  not  BODtnntcd  >  hkbll  or  OrcqientlnK  ta- 
r*rni,  wbsra  ciampla  l««d)  to  draakanuMi 
Mid  moral  diiorden.  Their  BmngemeiiU,  lo 
DaoBiuTj  for  working  p«apla  to  nndar  (hair 
dailj  loiia  impportAbla,  hara  alvaji  baen  In. 

lepoie  from  thair  fkUgnaa  or  Tuied  tham.  The 
nmea  formerlj  pennlttad  wera  alther  tha  ring 
{la  bagtt*},  nina  ptDi,  bowla,  ball,  ihootiog  >t 
a  mark,  fanoinK,  uid  pnbtio  dHioinK,  4athDila- 
td  and  wUihcd  oTtr  bj  tha  lUitboritiai ;  ui 
HDuemeDl  iihlnh  fron  lima  immeraorUJ  lui 
bsen  j^oenl  unongit  Iht  GaUUai,  in  oartein 
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In  the  provinoei  of  Spun,  bM  tnade  ui  irre- 
puabla  bioMh  Id  tha  ptograaa  of  the  arta. 
At  BarcelDiia,  admlaaioa  into  eertain  Cradea- 
eoTpoTBtiona  baa  Dover  been  refuaed  to  the 
meuibera  of  other  tradei :  in  thla  cUj  all  the 
tradiM  ara  held  In  the  game  eilimation.  In  a 
word,  neither  Darceluna  nur  on;  other  town  in 
Catalouiu  haa   ever  enterluncd  tboaa  vnlgar 
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to  fonalia  tha  art  praotiiad 


XoTB  3S,  p.  3dl. 
I  hiTe   spoken   of  the  nui 
held  by  Ihe  Clinreh  at  diBeroi 


plj  la  emvolN  aU  Ih*  BUhapm  mt  l*M« 

laEallTtCintharaii  -         * 

jeara  wmud  not  ai 


ITon  ir,  |iL  M9. 
Th>t  mj  readan  maj  ba  aoUTlBaBd  of  tha 

truth  and  aoaara«j  of  wlut  I  har«  aBrn,  I 
iDTits  Ihem  Co  read  tha  hiiton  of  tha  han^M 
that  hara  affllolcd  Iba  Choreh  linee  tha  liM 
agei,  bat  putienlulj  Trma  Uie  tenth  Mntarj 
down  lo  ottr  own  d>7i. 

Nora  SS,  p.  S7>. 

It  waa  nol,  I  hkre  aald,  wlthoat  pnjndiaa  la 
tha  llbertj  of  the  paople  that  tha  inflneBM  if 
tha  olergy  wa*  withdrawn  tram  Iha  watkiag  of 
tha  politieal  machine.  In  ordar  to  a  pi  "ilala 
how  far  Ihia  ia  tne,  it  maj  be  weU  (o  raaui^ 
that  a  great  nambar  of  theologlBBB  war*  b- 
Torable  to  tolerablj  liberal  doelrinaa  in  poUtl- 
eal  mattera,  and  that  it  waa  the  clergy  who  ai- 
eroioed  the  greatest  freedom  in  ipeaklng  to 
kinga.  eren  aAer  the  people  had  almoat  an- 
tirely  loat  the  right  of  intertentlon  in  politieal 
tlFairi.  Obeerte  what  opinloni  St.  Thomai 
held  on  forma  of  goTemmant. 
(qaaater.  !■»■.) 

D*  roT^iMU  judicialiui 
Keapondao  dicendnm,  qi 
nationem  prinolpnm  In  allqaa  eiTitata,  Tel 
gentc,  dno  aunt  attendenda,  qnonim  aniim  eat, 
ut  omnaa  aliqnam  parMm  hibeant  In  prinei- 
patn ;  per  hoe  enlm  ODDaerraciir  pax  popoli  et 
omnei  lalem  ordinatloaem  amant  et  oaModlaat 
nl  dieitor  (IL  Polii.,  eap.  i.):  aliad  eat  quod 
Bltenditar  aecDndnm  apeciam  regininii  Td 
ordinadoaia  priniiipitom,  cqjaa  cum  sint  diier- 
■ee  ipeoiei,  ut  philosnphua  trsdit  in  tIL  PolU. 
eap.  T.,  prwcipue  tamea  iiimm  regimen  eit,  in 
quo  nnu>  prinoipatnr  Mcondnm  virtatem:  et 
ariilocntia,  id  eet  poleatas  optimoruii),  in  qu 
allqni  pauci  principanlur  aecondum  Tirtnleia. 
Unde  optima  nrdinstio  principum  eat  In  aliqna 
eivilale  Tel  regno,  in  qno  unui  pmacilnr 
aeoundum  ilrtutem  qui  omnthua  prieait  et  nb 
ipso  aunt  aliqni  prindpantea  aacundam  Tirtn- 
lem,  et  lamea  talia  principataa  ad  omnaa  por- 
tinet,  Uim  quia  ei  aranibua  eligi  poaaunt,  torn 
qaia  etiam  ab  omnibus  aliguntor.  Talia  Tent 
eat  omnia  polltia  bene  commiita  ex  regno  In 
qnanlam  anne  prateat,  et  arialooratia  in  quan- 
tum multi  pHneipantnr  leDundum  Tirtntam,  at 
ejt  demooratia,  id  eat  poteatale  pnpuli  in  qnan- 
tnm  ei  popularibui  pouunt  eligi  prineipea,  et 
ad  popnluni  pcrtinet  elcctio  princlpnm,  et  hoe 

DiTiu  Tbomaa.  (1>  Xl  M,  art  t:) 

Et  lie  (X  quatuor  prsdietis   potest  eolligi 
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ti  oOtra  gnat  dlSenltM.    On  tt 

M>t  hels  obKTTlnc  la  atnaara  pr 

HlttaMharjuvJa 


Hut,  ftea  tbaaa  fieat  dlttaaltlea,  Ihar  nv  jnilnrS 
tha  lawfOtneaa  and  riBeerllyof  tha  dariraa  Miai1>at 
adbf  tba  cit^fHalretinBenaDdBppaUBBtataOoaa- 
dla  Thar  do  not  *lah  tirCknineilai  ba^  nndar  tha 
abadow  of  thla  word,  tbar  wlah  lo  inapa  thaaulho- 
...    '--'-idgfuniua  anpeilora     (Kota h* tba aa- 
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Tertio  eit  de  ntlone  legU  hnouuifD  nt  insU- 
taatnr  *  gabemante  eommunitatem  cmtatU: 
riont  iopra  diotnm  est  (Qnest  90,  art  3.)  El 
■eenndom  hoo  distinganntor  leges  hamuise 
Mcundiim  diyena  regimina  ciTitafcam,  qaoram 
nnum,  seenndam  phUosophiun  in  III.  Polit,, 
c^k.  zL,  est  regnum,  qnando  scilicet  ciritas  ga- 
bematnr  ab  nno,  et  seenndum  hoc  acdpiiintar 
oonstitationes  principum;  aliud  Tero  regimen 
est  aristocratia,  id  est  prinoipatos  optimomm 
Tel  optimatnm,  et  secandom  hoc  samantar  re- 
•ponsa  prndentnm  et  etiam  senatosconsolta. 
AUnd  regimen  est  oligarchia,  id  est  principatus 

C coram  diritnm  et  potentum;  et  seenndam 
snmitur  jns  prsBtorinm,  qnod  etiam  honora- 
riom  dicitor.  Aliad  autem  regimen  est  populi, 
qnod  nominator  democratia ;  et  secondum  hoc 
■omantor  plebiscita.  Aliad  autem  est  tyranni- 
cnm,  quod  est  omnino  cormptam  nnde  ex  hoc 
non  sumitar  aliqoa  lex.  Rst  etiam  et  aliquod 
regimen  ex  istis  commixtam,  quod  est  opti- 
mom,  ct  secundum  hoc  sumitar  lex  quam 
mi^ores  nata  simul  cum  plebibus  sanxerunt,  ut 
Isidoms  dicit  lib.  5,  Etym,  O.  cap.  x. 

If  certain  declaimers  are  to  be  belieyed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  law 
which  goremsy  and  not  the  will  of  man,  is 
quite  a  recent  discoTciy.  But  obsenre  with 
what  solidity  and  perspicuity  the  angelic  doctor 
expounds  this  doctrine. 

a*  >  Q.  93,  art  1.) 

Utrom  fherit  utile  allquas  leges  poni  ab  ho- 
minibus. 

Ad  2'°  dicendum,  quod  sicut  Philosophus 
dicit  1.  Rhetor.  Melius  est  omnia  ordinari 
lege,  quam  dimittere  judicum  arbitrio,  et  hoc 
propter  tria.  Primo  quidem,  quia  faoilias  est 
inrenire  paucoe  sapientes,  qui  sufficiant  ad  rec- 
tas  leges  ponendas,  quam  multos  ,*  qui  require- 
rentur  ad  recte  judicandum  de  singulis.  Se- 
eundo,  quia  illi  qui  leges  ponunt»  ex  multo 
tnnpore  considerant  quid  lege  ferendum  sit : 
sed  Judicia  de  singularibus  factis  Hunt  ex  casi- 
buB  subito  exortis.  Facilius  autem  ex  multis 
consideratis  potest  homo  ridere  quid  rectam 
sit  quam  solum  ex  aliquo  nno  facto.  Tertio, 
quia  legislatores  judioant  in  unirersali,  et  de 
fiituris :  sed  homines  judiciis  prsssidentes  judi- 
cant  de  prsBsentibus ;  ad  quae  afficientur  amore 
rel  odio,  aut  aliqua  cupiditate;  et  sic  eorum 
deprayatur  judicium.  Quia  ergo  justitia  ani- 
mata  judicis  non  invenitur  in  multis,  et  quia 
flexibUis  est :  ideo  necessarium  fuit  in  quibus- 
onmque  est  possibile,  legem  determinare  quid 
judicandum  sit,  etpaucissima  arbitrio  hbminum 
eommittere. 

In  Spain,  the  Procuradoret  of  the  Cortes 
dared  not  raise  their  yoioes  against  the  excesses 
of  power;  and  their  timidity  drew  down  the 
keen  Reproaches  of  P.  Mariana.  In  the  exami- 
nation to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  cele- 
brated suit  commenced  against  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  •even  treatUttf  he  confesses 
haying  applied  to  the  Procuradoret  the  epithets 
of  TxUf  tuperficialf  and  utterljf  venalf  only 
striying  to  obtain  the  fayor  of  the  prince,  and 
their  own  particular  interests,  without  solici- 
tude for  the  public  good.  He  added,  that  such 
was  the  public  cnr,  the  general  complaint,  at 
least  at  Toledo,  where  he  was  residing. 

I  will  leaye  unnctieed  his  work  intituled  Dt 
Bm§  §t  Ji9$%9  imHtuikm^  of  which  I  haTS 
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Kpoken  elsewhere.  Confining  myself  to  ^i 
Hit/tor^  of  Spaitif  I  will  obsenre  with  what 
liberty  he  expresses  himself  on  the  most  deli- 
cate poiDt9,  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion, either  from  the  ciyil  or  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  In  his  1st  book,  chap.  4^ 
speaking  of  the  Aragonese,  in  his  usual  graye 
and  severe  tone,  he  says:  '^The  Aragoaeae 
possess  and  enjoy  laws  and  /ueroa  yery  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  people  of  Spidn; 
they  possess  every  thing  most  adapted  for  pre- 
serving liberty  against  the  excessive  power 
of  kings,  for  preventing  this  power  from  de- 
generating and  changing,  by  its  natural  ten- 
dency, into  tyranny ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  tinth,  that  the  right  of  liberty  is  gene- 
rally lost  by  degrees." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  clergy 
expressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  freedom 
on  the  most  delicate  of  all  subjects,  that  of  con- 
tributions. The  venerable  Pidafox,  in  his  me- 
morial or  petition  to  the  king  for  ecclesiastical 
immunity,  said :  "  According  to  St  Augustine, 
to  the  great  Tostat  and  other  weighty  authon, 
the  Son  of  God  appointed  that  the  children  of 
God — that  is  the  ministers  of  the  Churoh,  his 
priests — should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  pagan 
princes.  In  fact  he  addressed  to  St  Peter  the 
following  question,  already  resolved  by  the  eter- 
nal wisdom  of  the  Father:  Beget  gentium  a 
qtiibut  accipiunt  tributum^  a  JUii;  an  ah  alienis  f 
St  Peter  answered,  Ah  alienit ;  and  our  Lord 
concluded  with  these  words :  Ergo  liheri  mtmi 
filii.  I  may  be  allowed,  sire,  to  make  this 
delicate  observation,  that  the  Divine  Migestj 
does  not  say,  Rtget  gentium  a  quibut  eapiunt 
tributunif  but  a  quibut  accipiunt.  By  this  word 
accipiunt f  we  understand  the  mildness  and 
mansuotudo  with  which  the  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute should  always  be  exacted,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  bitterness  and  repugnance  accom- 
panying a  tribute. 

"  46.  It  is  doubtless  useM  for  the  preserya- 
tion  of  the  state,  that  in  the  first  place,  subjects 
should  give,  in  order  that  princes  may  then 
receive.  It  is  proper  that  kings  should  receiye, 
and  employ  the  tribute  paid  them,  for  on  this 
depends  the  safety  of  crowns ;  but  it  is  well  that 
subjects  should  first  give  it  voluntarily.  It  Is 
doubtiess  from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  from 
this  expression  of  the  Eternal  Word,  that  the 
Catholic  Crown,  always  so  pious,  has  received 
the  holy  doctrine,  by  virtae  of  which  neither 
your  mi^esty  nor  your  illusUious  predecessors 
have  ever  permitted  a  tribute  to  be  levied 
without  itB  having  first  received  the  consent  of 
the  kingdoms  themselves,  and  been  offered  by 
them ;  and  your  miyesty  is  incomparably  more 
exalted  by  limiting  and  moderating  your  power, 
tiian  by  exercising  it  to  its  utmost  extent 

**  47.  Sire,  if  laymen,  who  have  no  exemption 
in  matters  of  tribute,  ei^oy  that  which  the 
kindness  of  your  msjesty  and  of  the  most 
Catholic  kings  grant  them ;  if  they  do  not  pay 
till  they^  choose  to  make  a  voluntary  offering; 
if  nothing  is  received  from  them  except  on  tms 
condition,  will  religion,  your  majesty's  re- 
nowned piety,  and  the  devoted  seal  of  the 
Council,  allow  the  clergy — the  sons,  the  min- 
isters of  God,  the  privileged,  those  who  are 
exempt  by  divine  and  human  law  in  all  tho 
nations  of  the  world,  and  among  the  yerj 
ei\)oy  less  ftyor  than  stmigMi^ 
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who  are  not,  like  them,  either  ministers  of  the 
Church  or  priests  of  God  ?  Is  the  word  capiuntf 
dre,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  ministers 
of  God,  and  the  word  accipiunt  to  men  of  the 
world?" 

In  his  work  intituled  Hittoria  Beat  Sagradaf 
the  same  writer  raises  his  voice  agidnst  tyranny 
with  extreme  severity : 

**  12.  Such"  says  he,  "it  the  law  which  the 
king  whom  gtm  wieh/or  will  maintain  in  t/our 
regard.  The  word  law  is  here  employed  ironi- 
ouly,  as  if  God  should  say:  'You  imagine, 
without  doubt,  that  this  king  of  yours  would 
govern  according  to  law ;  on  this  supposition 
you  asked  for  him,  since  you  complained  that 
my  tribunal  did  not  govern  you.  Now,  the 
law  which  this  king  will  exercise  towards  you 
will  be,  to  disregard  all  law ;  and  his  law  will 
eventually  be  tyranny  respected.'  The  politi- 
cian who,  relying  upon  this  passage,  should 
attribute  as  a  right  to  the  monarch  a  power 
which  is  merely  pointed  out  by  God  to  the 
people  as  a  chastisement,  would  be  an  uncivil- 
lied  being,  unworUiy  of  being  treated  as  a 
rational  creature.  The  Lord,  in  this  instance, 
does  not  define  what  is  the  best;  he  does  not 
Bay  what  he  is  giving  them ;  these  words  are 
BO  appreciation  of  power ;  he  merely  declares 
what  would  be  the  case,  and  what  he  condemns. 
Who  shall  dare  to  found  the  origin  of  tyranny 
on  justice  itself?  God  says,  that  he  whom 
they  desire  for  a  king  will  be  a  tyrant — not  a 
tyrant  approved  of  by  him,  but  a  tyrant  that  he 
reprobates  and  chastises.  And  subsequent 
events  cleariy  shewed  it,  since  there  were  in 
Israel  wicked  kings,  by  whom  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  and  Saints  who  obtained  on  the 
throne  the  mercy  of  God.  The  wicked  kings 
literally  accomplished  the  divine  threat,  by 
doing  what  they  were  forbidden ;  the  good  ones 
established  their  dignity  upon  propriety  and 
justice  within  prescribed  limits." 

Father  Marqucz,  in  his  Christian  Prince  or 
Magistrate  {Gobr.rnador  Crittiano),  also  en- 
larges on  the  same  question ;  he  expounds  his 
opinion  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

(Chapter  xtL  63.) 

"Thus  far  we  have  heard  the  words  of  Philo, 
writing  on  this  event.  As  these  words  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  reasoning  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  kings,  I  have  taken  care  to 
quote  them  at  length.  I  will  not  expect  these 
kings  to  act  like  Moses ;  for  they  have  not  the 
miraculous  aid  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  re- 
ceived for  the  relief  of  the  people,  nor  the  rod 
which  God  gave  him  to  make  water  flow  from 
the  rock  at  need.  But  I  will  recommend  them 
to  reflect  maturely  on  the  additional  services 
they  shall  attempt  to  exact  from  their  subjects, 
and  the  burdens  they  shall  impose  on  them. 
Let  them  reflect  that  they  are  bound  to  justify 
the  motive  of  their  requei«t  in  all  truth,  and 
without  any  false  coloring;  always  and  con- 
stantly aware  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  the  eyes  of  God  are  fixed  on  their 
hands,  that  lie  will  require  from  them  a  strict 
account  of  their  actions.  For,  as  the  holy 
doctor  of  Xazianzen  says,  the  Son  of  God  came 
designedly  into  the  world  at  the  taking  of  a 
census  and  a  resettlement  of  the  imposts,  in 
order  to  confound  kings  who  would  have  ap- 
pointed them  through  caprice ;  so  that  kings 


may  now  know  that  Hie  Son  of  God  Idns 
account  of  every  item,  and  woigha  in  Ac  bal- 
ance of  his  strict  justice  things  which  «s 
should  acconnt  oi  littie  moment. 

"  The  above  reflection  will  aerro  to  dispel  the 
fftlse  ideas  of  certain  flatterersi,  who,  to  obteia 
the  favor  of  princes,  persuade  them  tiiat  they 
are  perfectly  independent  and  the  masters  el 
the  Uves  and  property  of  their  snl^eets,  free  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper.  Li 
support  of  this  inretended  maxim,  they  aUece, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  &imnel,  wlM 
answered  the  people  on  the  part  of  God,  wbsi 
they  were  demanding  a  king,  '  Yon  shall  have 
one,  but  on  terrible  conditions.'  This  king  was 
to  take  from  them  their  fields,  their  Tineyard^ 
their  oliveyards,  to  give  them  to  his  servants ; 
he  was  to  take  their  daughters  for  slaves,  'to 
make  him  ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and 
bakers.'  And  they  have  not  ohserred  that,  as 
John  Bodin  says,  this  is  the  interpretation  c^ 
Philip  Melancthon,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  suspicious.  Moreover,  as  St  Gregory, 
and  after  him  other  doctors,  have  observed, 
this  passage  of  Scripture  does  not  establish  the 
just  right  of  kings,  but  rather  announces  be- 
forehand the  tyranny  of  a  great  number  of 
princes;  in  fine,  these  words  do  not  explain 
what  good  princes  might  do,  but  merely  what 
bad  ones  would  usually  do.  Hence,  when 
Achab  seized  upon  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
God  was  angry  with  him,  and  we  know  how 
He  treated  him.  When  David,  the  elect  of 
God,  demanded  a  spot  whereon  to  set  up  the 
altar  of  Jebusee,  he  only  asked  it  on  condition 
of  paying  the  value  of  the  land. 

"  For  this  reason  princes  should  examine 
with  scrupulous  attention  whether  contribu- 
tions are  just;  for  if  they  are  not,  doctors 
decide  that  they  cannot,  without  manifest  in- 
justice, thus  more  or  less  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  their  subjects.  This  doctrine  is  so  Catholic 
and  certain,  that  men  holding  sound  doctrine 
affirm  that,  in  this  case,  princes  cannot  impose 
fresh  tributes,  even  though  necessary,  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation.  For,  say  they,  the 
prince  not  being  (which  he  certainly  is  not) 
the  master  of  his  subjects'  property,  cannot 
make  use  of  it  without  the  consent  of  those 
from  whom  he  is  to  receive  it  This  custom 
has  been  long  in  practice  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  where  the  laws  of  royalty  prohibit  the 
levying  of  any  new  impost  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Cortes:  after  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  the  impost  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  towns ;  and  the  prince 
docs  not  consider  his  demand  granted  till  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  migority  of  the 
towns.  Edward  I.  of  England  made  a  similar 
law,  according  to  many  authors  of  weight ;  and 
Philip  of  Commines  says,  that  it  was  iht  same 
in  France  till  the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  who, 
urged  by  an  extreme  necessity,  suppressed 
these  formalities,  and  levied  a  tax  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  this 
inflicted  on  the  kingdom  so  deep  a  wound,  that 
it  will  long  continue  unhealed.  If  we  may 
credit  certain  afl^rmations,  this  author  reports, 
that  it  was  then  asserted  that  the  king  had 
escaped  from  the  guardianship  exercised  by  the 
kingdom ;  but  that  his  own  opinion  is,  that 
kings  cannot,  without  the  consefat  of  their  peo- 
ple, exact  a  single  farthing;  princes  aeCing 
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othenrise,  M78  ht,  fidl  under  the  Pope's  ez- 
eommnnioation ;  no  doubt  that  of  the  boll  In 
Coena  Domini,  For  my  own  part,  I  ought  to 
confess  that  I  do  not  find  this  in  Philip  de 

Commines. With    respect    to    this 

seoond  point,  it  is  evident,  that  the  prince  can- 
not, on  his  own  authority,  impose  new  tributes 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  whenerer 
this  nation  shall  have  acquired  by  any  of  the 
reasons  mentioned  a  contrary  right,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  case  in  Castile.     No  one,  in 
faot,  will  deny  that  kingdoms  at  their  com- 
mencement hare  a  right  to  choose  their  kings 
on  this  condition,  or  render  them  such  services 
as  to  obtain  in  return  that  no  new  imposts  shall 
be  laid  on  them  without  their  consent    Now, 
in  either  case,  there  will  be  a  compact  made, 
firom  which  kings  cannot  depart ;  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  as  some   imagine  it  to  be, 
whether  Uiey  have  obtained  their  kingdoms 
through  the  election  of  their  subjects,  or  by 
mere  force  of  arms.    Although  it  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  a  State  yielding  itself  of  its  own 
accord,  will  obtain  greater  privileges  and  better 
conditions  than  those  acquired  by  a  just  war, 
it  would  not,  however,  be  impossible  for  a  State, 
in  choosing  a  king,  to  confer  upon  him  all  its 
power  in  an  absolute  manner,  and  without  this 
restriction,  with  a  view  to  lay  him  under  greater 
obligationn,  and  to  testify  to  him  a  greater 
,  degree  of  devotedness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  king,  who  bad  subjected  a  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms,  might  nevertheless  voluntarily  grant 
it  this  privilege,  with  a  view  to  obtain  its 
gratitude,  and  more  affectionate  obedience  on 
its  part.     The  positive  rule,  therefore,  for  tiiis 
particular  right,  will  be  the  contract  made, 
whether  virtually  or  expressly,  between   the 
State  and  the  prince ;  a  contract  which  should  be 
inviolable,  especially  if  it  is  sealed  by  an  oath." 


passage  must  be  fkvoorable  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  opinions;  for,  if  it  were  intended  to 
establish  that  kings  would  possess  in  conscienoo 
the  authority  set  forth  in  this  passage,  th^ 
would  certainly  have  the  right  of  seising  the 
property  of  one  of  their  subjects  to  give  it  to 
another.  If  this  passage  is  merely  meant  af  a 
declaration  of  the  injustices,  of  the  extortiona, 
and  the  tyrannies  of  wicked  monarchs,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  in  Scripture  the  deed  is  con- 
sidered unjust ;  for  this  deed  is  alleged  as  an 
example  of  what  tyrants  would  do;  now  if  it 
had  been  permitted  to  a  good  king,  it  would  not 
have  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  tyranny,  as 
the  Scriptures  suppose  it 

"  Thus,  this  text  alone,  even  were  there  no 
other  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  would  satiify 
me,  that  kings  cannot  lawfully  compel  their 
subjects  to  relinquish  their  property  for  less 
than  its  value,  not  even  under  pretext  of  the 
public  good.  In  fact,  were  this  pretext  valid, 
it  would  not  have  been  difiRcult  for  the  king! 
of  Israel  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  tyranny; 
they  might  have  alleged,  that  it  was  important 
to  the  public  good  to  reward  servants  whoso 
fidelity  was  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom.  Further,  King  Achab  might 
have  urged,  that  the  amusements  of  the  prince 
formed  a  part  of  the  public  good,  since  the 
people  are  so  much  interested  in  the  health  of 
the  pripce ;  and  under  this  pretext  might  have 
deprived  Naboth  of  his  vineyard  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  gardens.  We  find,  however,  that 
this  pretext  did  not  justify  him  in  compelling 
Naboth  even  to  sell  his  vineyard;  the  king, 
although  grieved,  was  not  offended  by  this 
man's  refusal,  neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
seiie  the  vineyard,  had  not  the  impious  Jesabel 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 

'' Reason  is  evidently  in  favour  of  this  opi- 
nion.    Kings  are  the  mTnisters  of  justice,  and 
have  been  appointed  to  administer  and  uphold 
justice  among  the  people.     As   St   Thomas 
teaches,  the  contract  in  buying  and  selling  is 
only  just  in  proportion  as  the  price  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  thing  purchased.     Public,  it  is  true, 
should  be  preferred  to  individual  interest;  in 
case,  therefore,  that  a  State  is  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  the  monarch  might  demand  pro- 
perty at  a  less  price,  or  even  for  nothing,  just 
as  he  might  compel  the  citizen  to  expose  his 
life,  which  is  of  still  greater  value,  in  defending 
the  common  cause  in  a  just  war.     This  case, 
however,  as  P.  Molina  observes,  is  impossiblci 
since  the  monarch  would  always  be  able  to 
indemnify  the  individual  for  the  loss  he  sus- 
tained, by  levying  for  this  purpose  a  general 
tax,  a  just  tribute,  and  one  that  Uie  State  would 
be   bound  to  pay.     To  prove  this  still  more 
clearly,  let  us  imagine  the  most  urgent  case 
possible;  let  us  suppose  that  the  king  is  be- 
sieged  in  his  capital  by  a  tyrant;  the  tyrant 
is  about  to  enter  sword  and  torch  in  hand ;  he 
offers  to  raise  the  siege  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  statue  of  gold  of  great  value,  formerly 
the  property  of  his  ancestors,  which  a  subject 
of  the  besieged  king,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies,  had  taken  in  the  plunder  of  a 
town,  and  made  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
eldest  son  of  his  family.     To  render  the  ease 
still  more  pressing,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
tyrant  has  a  dearly-cherished  relation  in  the 
itody  of  the  Seriptnrei  will  ahew,  that  this  |  servioe  of  the  besieged  king,  and  that  he  will 


The  PrincCf  or  Chrittian  MtigiHrate, 
(Uv.  iL  eh.  xxxix.  \  2.) 

"  Princes,  it  is  said,  may  compel  their  sub- 
jects to  sell  at  half-price,  or  to  give  gratui- 
tously, a  port  of  their  property.  This  opinion 
is  generally  founded  on  the  law  which  ordains 
that  when  a  ship  in  a  tempest  has  been  saved 
by  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the 
proprietors  of  the  remaining  part  are  obliged  to 
make  a  proportionate  contribution  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 
Bartholns  and  other  authors  have  inferred  from 
this,  that  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  famine  the 
monarch  may  require  his  subjects  to  give  gratui- 
tously, and  a  fortiori  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  those  in  need.  The 
monarch,  say  they,  might,  without  any  doubt 
render  property  common,  as  it  was  before  the 
establishment  of  social  rights ;  he  may  conse- 
quently take  it  from  one  of  his  subjects  and 
give  it  to  another. 

**  It  is  certainly  said  in  the  laws  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  that  he  who  should  he  chosen  by  Qod 
might  seize  upon  the  vineyards  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  to  confer  them  on  his  own  ser- 
vants; but  the  doctors  do  not  support  their 
argtiments  on  this  text  In  fact,  as  we  have 
said  in  chapter  16th,  book  L,  the  question  does 
not  concern  the  rights  of  a  good  prince,  but  the 
tyrannical  acts  of  a  bad  one.    Now,  a  oarefal 
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Mom. 


be  ntisfled  if  a  rieh  lord  of  th«  kingdon, 
posseMing  *  great  number  of  estates,  be  de> 
spoiled,  and  bis  proper^  conferred  on  bis 
relation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  order 
to  porchase  the  lires  of  all,  this  arrangement 
might  be  entered  into;  and  that  the  king 
would  be  justified  in  acceding  to  the  demand, 
in  taking  the  statue,  or  even  the  whole  of  this 

S'operty,  to  confer  it  on  the  tyrant's  relation, 
ut  no  one  will  assert  that  the  lord  should 
suflfer  the  whole  loss.  The  State  would  be 
under  the  obligation  of  indemnifying  him  for 
the  loss,  by  taking  upon  it«elf  the  indemnifi- 
eation,  Uie  lord  merely  contributing  his  quota  ,* 
for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
natural  justice  for  the  burdens  of  the  whole  body 
to  fall  upon  a  single  member,  which  would  be 
the  case  according  to  the  law  proposed  by  the 
opponents.  If,  in  a  case  of  shipwreck,  all  the 
cargo  were  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship 
and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all,  the  obligation 
being  common  to  all,  it  would  not  be  just  that 
it  should  fall  exclusively  upon  the  owners; 
because  the  cargo  could  best  be  thrown  over- 
board and  most  endangered  the  ship's  safety : 
the  loss  should  be  borne  by  all,  even  by  thoee 
who  had  with  them  nothing  of  any  weight,  as 
jewels  or  diamonds,  for  instance ;  since  neither 
tiiese  latter  proprietors  nor  the  vessel  herself 
eould  be  saved  without  lightening  her  by 
throwing  overboard  the  heavier  portiom  of  the 
eargo. 

"  The  law  decrees  also  that  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  shall  pay  his  quota.  Not  that  he  is  ob> 
Uged  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  merchan- 
dise lost,  because  he  sees  them  in  need  ,*  it 
may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  these  parties  are 
rich,  and,  although  their  present  loss  is  extreme, 
they  will  nevertheless  be  under  the  obligation 
of  returning  what  would  then  have  been  lent 
to  them ;  for,  as  the  doctors  decide,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giving  to  the  rich  man  when  he 
sufTcrs  a  heavy  loss,  when  a  loan  will  answer 
the  same  end.  But  it  is  said  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  master  of  a  ship  is  founded  on  the 
fact^  that  all  the  passengers  and  the  proprietors 
being  interested  in  saving  their  lives  and  their 
proi>erty,  the  risk  and  the  loss  of  whnt  was 
thrown  overboard  ought  t<»  fall  on  all,  and  not 
exclnjiivoly  on  the  owners  of  what  was  lost.  As 
a  proof  that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  summary  of  the 
title,  and  the  very  words  of  the  law,  which  are: 
Eo  <fund  id  trihutum  itfrrntfr  mercfficff  (inherent, 

*'  But.  except  in  this  case,  or  in  others  e<(ually 
pressing;,  if  the  ruin  of  the  State  would  not 
result    from   the   mere   fact   of  an   individual 
rcfut<ing  to  yield  up  hia  house  to  the  prince, 
the  latter  could   not  compel  the  proprietor  to 
give  it  up  for  a  less  price  than  its  just  value, 
and  still  less  for  nothing:  for  so  long  as  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  safe.  \ 
it  is  of  no  importujice   to  the  body  corporate  I 
whether  such  or  such  persons  are  rich  or  poor ;  ] 
no  one,  in  fact,  in  the  general  community  pos-  ; 
tesses  a  fixed  degree  from  which  he  can  neither  ■ 
descend  nor  rise.     This  instability  obserA'able  > 
among  the  members  of  the  same  State,  some  ! 
losing  what  others  gain,  and  vice  i**"/-**!,  is  in- 
separable fn>m  the  state  of  society,  such  is  the  [ 
instability  of  temporal  afiairs :  and  the  public  I 
good,   generally  speaking,  neither    loses    nor  ! 
gains  by  it"  i 


NoTB  39,  p.  Z82. 

Some  persons  imagine,  thftft  in  speaking  tf 
the  loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  the  qnertion  mty 
be  readily  reduwd  to  one  point  of  Tiew,  u  tf 
the  kingdom  had  always  possessed  the  vuiy 
whieh  it  only  acquired  in  the  eighteenth  tt^ 
toiy,  and  only  then  in  an  incomplete  msmwr. 
A  pemsal  of  histoiy,  and  espeeiany  of  tiie 
codes  of  the  different  provinces  of  whieh  thi 
monarehy  was  composed,  will  conrinee  us  tkst 
the  central  power  has  been  created  and  fotttted 
among  us  very  slowly;  and  that  at  Uie  tisM 
when  this  diffienlt  task  was  nearly  aocompllslied 
in  Castile,  mueh  still  remained  to  be  done  is 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Our  eonstitations,  ear 
customs,  our  manners,  in  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury, evidently  prove  that  the  monarehy  of 
Philip  n.,  such  as  we  eoneeive  it,  strong  and 
irresistible,  was  not  yet  established  ^  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  I  will  abst^n  from  addncinc 
here  documents  and  quoting  facts  with  whicE 
every  one  is  acquainted;  the  dimensions  of 
this  volume  require  me  to  be  briefl 

NoTX  40,  p.  3S8. 

The  immortal  work  of  Count  de  Maastre,  in 
whieh  he  so  ably  refutes  the  calamnies  of  Ae 
enemies  of  the  Apostolic  See,  is  weU  known. 
Among  so  many  and  such  profound  observa- 
tions, there  is  one  deserving  of  psuticnlar  atten- 
tion :  that  on  the  moderation  of  the  Popes  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  extension  of  their 
dominions,  when  he  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  other  European 
Courts.  ''It  is,"  says  he,  ''a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  but  either  disregarded  or  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  that  the  Popes  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  the  great  power  in 
their  possession  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
States.  What  could  have  been  more  natural, 
for  instance,  or  more  tempting  to  human  na- 
ture, than  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  provinces 
conquered  from  the  Saracens,  and  which  they 
gave  up  to  the  first  occupant,  to  repel  the 
Turkish  ascendency,  always  on  the  increase? 
But  this,  however,  they  never  did,  not  even 
with  regard  to  the  a<yacent  countries,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which  they  had 
incontestable  rights,  at  least  according  to  the 
ideas  then  prevailing,  and  over  which  they 
were  nevertheless  contented  with  an  empty 
sovereignty,  which  soon  ended  in  the  haqveneey 
a  slight  tribute,  and  merely  nominal,  which 
the  bad  taste  of  the  age  still  disputes  with 
them. 

**  The  Popes  may  have  made  too  much,  at  the 
time,  of  this  universal  sovereignty,  which  an 
opinion  equally  universal  allowed  them.  They 
may  have  exacted  homage ;  may  indeed,  if  yon 
will,  have  too  arbitrarily  imposed  taxes.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  these  points  here,  but  it 
still  remains  certain  that  they  have  never 
8ou)^ht  to  increase  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice,  whilst  all  other  governments 
fell  under  this  anathema ;  and,  at  the  present 
time  even,  with  all  our  philosophy,  our  civili- 
sation, and  our  fine  books,  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  of  the  European  powers  in  a  condition  to 
justify  all  its  possessions  before  Qod  and 
son."    {Dm  Papt,  book  IL  chap.  6.) 


TwtIlh«nlnNTtHiiiepungealn  which  81.1 
Aiuclm  expUina  the  motirea  tb»t  indaeed  him 
M  write,  Kod  tht  mathod  whloh  be  intended  to 
foUow  Id  bi*  writinga. 


rktloBihiii  wmat 
penetoari  noa 
tiplimi;  Dolli 


flrtltadliili 


n  poaAbililatam 


erem.      Ciyua    uilioct 

Inm  rei  facilitaUm  Hit 
DO  mihi  fbrmani  pra- 
toritale  icriptane  p«ni- 
cntnr.  B«d  qnidqnld 
laei  &□!>  uwreret,  id 
migaribiu  argumentis 


_ Ifam  B  tnperior  oODiiderMio 

iibilitcr  oomprehsndit  incompieheniibil* 

|iu8  fscil  de  quibni  lam  mnlu  son  Kin  ne. 
sens  «at;  qnia  eiplioel  qoomodo  >cU(  aut 
licBt  M  ipaam,  ds  qu  >at  nihil,  uit  vii  (Jiqnid 
homlni  aeiri  poaaibilfl  tait 

locipil  procemiom  in   Proaolognion   libnim 
Anaelmi,  Abbalis  Beocentia,  et  AnhiepiacopI 

Poatqaam  opofooltim  quoddun  velnt  aiflm- 

mo  preoibna  qoommdun   fratnim  in  peraoBA 

LDTeatiguitiB  edtdi,  ooniidaraj     """""" 


impticitiua 


pencqne  fHtuiaot^ecliODibDa  u 
obviare  contemn  e  re  ai,qnod  qi 
n«Ba«W,  atque  ma  cnm  n 
mnttie  m»  ri.ij[inibiu  eicnaua 
•Dim  id  quud  pelebanl,  uan  i 
lioa :  tanto  mihi  iUud  actu  ii 


ni  dilBcullatem,  ct  ingcnii  mri  imbecilUtatfm 
qnod  pT«c&hant4]T  incspi,  Hd  iibenter  propte 


i  furtc 


uguint 


a,  quad  nullo  alio  ad 


Ad  quod  cum  iiepe 


ideretnr  jam  c*pi  poMe  qood  qusrebam,  all- 
luando  mentli  Miem  omDlno  fligeret :  tandem 
leiperang  volui  ceaaare,  Yetnt  ab  ioqulailioDe 


Dam 

Mrilallonem, 

ne  ma 

Urn 

meam  fn 

qiilbi 

mpelii 

nagia 

poHunilalo  qnadam 

ug" 

a  bitidientib 
ititfaeere  potnlaaa,  i 


preeibua    ma    proaequBEliboa   finem    pomiiaH 
NeMio  tamcn  qnomodo  ait  prajter  spem  omnit, 
nt  non  lotDm  pnedicti  frati^a  »d  et  plurea  ali 
acriptaram  ipaam,  quiaque  earn  iibi   lianacri 
bendo  in  longam  memurite  commendare  aala- 
gerent,  quam   ego  aspa  traetona    nihil  polu 
inrenire  me  in  ea  diiiue,  quod  non  eathali 
conun    palrum,   at    maiime   beati   AugBatin 
■eriptia  cohsnat. 

Idem 

Q^pd  iK  lift 

rit.  (fap.  Ixil.) 

TidetarmlhihaJna 
tranaeenden  omnam  i 

lamrabllmiireiaaeretUE 

siitendo  fatiearer,  ia  ipao  cogitatiunnm  lon- 
ctu  aio  po  obtulit  quod  deaperabam,  ut  Atn- 
OBe  cogitationem  amplecterer,  quam  Boilieitm 
pellebam.     .Salimans  igilur  quod  me  gande- 


•t  idcirco  conatum  eiplieaDdi  qualitar  hoc  lit 
eontioeodam  poto.  Buffieera  namqae  deban 
exiatJmD  rem  inoompichenaibilem  indaganU  il 

■■«  eognosoat,  etiamii  penatrare  aaqoeat  inteU 
leclD  quomodo  ita  ait,  nac  idolroo  minna  hia  ad- 
hihendam  fldei  oeiiitndinani,  quia  probationibu 
neeeaiariiA  nulla  alia  Tapugnant«  ratlona  aaae- 
rantur,  ai  aiiie  natnralii  altitadinia  Inoompre- 
benaibilitate  eiplisaii  non  paUaotar.  Quid 
autam  tarn  laoompraluQaibile,  qnam  Id  quod 
anpra  omnia  aat?  Quapropter  ai  ea  qna  d» 
ma  euentla  haoleaui  diqmtata  aunt  neoeaaariii 


onai 

t.ia 

ntem  euam  ad 

mDeo 

qno. 

itn. 

illudc^^u. 

im  libri 

ah 

ltd 

'  ''""'du 

a  putabam. 

un 

priuB 


impluii 


Sed  cum  jam  a  pluribui  et  hia  tilulii  utninuj 

maiima  revere ndua  Archiepiveopua  LugduD- 
anaia  Hugo  nomine,  fungena  in  Q^ia  legalionf 
apoatolica,  prixcepit  auotoritatc,  nt  nomei 
meum  illia  pmaorlbeTem.  Quod  nt  aptina  Here 
illud  quidem  Monolognium,  id  eat  Eoliloquinm 
iaCad    tsto    ProaologuioD,  id    eat    Allaqniam 

I  haTB  aaid  that  Bu  Anaelm  aicalied  Dea- 
eartes  In  hia  manner  of  proving  the  eiisteooa 
of  Qod :  let  (he  reader,  indeed,  peruee  the  toU 
lowing  paaaagea.  I  do  Dot,  howartr,  iotond  to 
prononDee  an  opinion  oo  the  meriti  of  Ihb 

progreaa  of  Iha  haman  mind,  and  not  to  rtMln 
pU&f^hioal  qBMlioDi. 


Quod  Dem  son  potil  eoffilari  no*  ate. 
Quod  utiqiH  lie  Ten  <at,  nt  Dtc  eogitui 
pouit  non  ei>e.  Nam  pot««t  eogil»ri  e»w 
•liquid,  quod  non  pouit  eogiUui  noo  sua,  quod 
DH^dB  eat  qumm  qood  non  eaae  cogit&ri  po(«flt. 
Qumre  <i  id,  quo  m^nA  n^qoit  CDgilAh,  putflat 
cogilan  Don  fifinA :  id  ipAom,  quo  m^uB  cogit&ri 
nequit,  noQ  fBt  id  quo  m^ua  «ogitATi  ntquit; 
qnod  convmire  non  potest.  Sio  ergo  Tere  est 
ftliqaid,  quo  ni^ni  cogitui  non  polfst,  nt  n» 
MgiUri  poMil  non  eeie.  El  hoo  »  In,  Domiue 
Dcaa  noiler.  Bic  ergo  T«n  e>,  Domiae  Seni 
■«na,  ut  nee  cogilmri  pouLu  noa  eu«.  Et  me- 
rito.  Si  enim  ftltqum  mem  poeset  cotton  All- 
quid  meliui  («,  macflndflretcT«Htnim  fuperCrea- 


t  jud 


Ml  Bbnirduni.  Et  q 
uwter  eolnm  le,  p 
Solns  igitar  reriuiDK 


Tslde 


Vernm  qoomodo  dlitt  iniipifna  in  eord*  aao  ■ 
quod  coKiUnnon  patuit,>ut  qnomodo  eoglt«r«  j 
nuD  pDlait  qnod  diiit  in  eorde,  cnm  Idem  ait 
dirsre  In  corde,  ft  eopUttt.  Qnod  ri  Tcre,  ini 
qaim  T«n,  tt  cogitsTit:  qnla  dixit  in  cord*  ei 
non  dixit  in  corde,  qnia  eogitkre  nop  potnit; 
DDO  uno  Inntam  modo  dlcitnr  ^liquid  in  corda 
vd  cogiUlur.  Aliter  enim  oogitdlur  ri 
vox  cam  fitraiScitna  cogltatur;  allte 
idip»am,  qnud  rea  t>t,  iDtclllgilar.  Ilia 
mi^o,  potvat  roRilui  Deni  non  rrae :  i*l 
minimo.  Kallni  quippn  Inklliecna  id  qnod  , 
Deua  crt,  poleft  togiure  qui»  btxn  — 
lioel  h«*  Tf  rb*  dicnt  in  corde,  ant 
ftut  onm  ftliqua  extTAnca  aigniflcatione-  Deua 
enim.  tsl  id  quo  majua  cogitari  non  pote^L 
Qnod  qui  b<ne  intolligit,  olique  Intelliglt  id 
tpsnm  eic  IMC,  ut  neo  cogitalione  qucat  noE 
MM).  Qnl  trgo  inlvlligil  tic  fne  Dcum,  nequit 
cum  nun  tue  rogiUtn,  Qratiaa  tibi,  bon< 
Duminc.  jcratiaa  tibi.  quia  quud  prius  crcdidi 
Ii>  liunintc.  jam  i-ie  intclligo  te  illumiuaDte 

Intclligi'n. 


non  potnlL  Bcaponderi  polai^  qnod  boe  jiM 
tut  dieitnr  in  Intallactn  meo,  dds  ob  aUid, 
nlii  quia  id  qnod  didtor  intclligo. 

The  pajiagta  I  hare  Jnit  quoted  will  ban 
ahemi  to  mj  readcra  that  Uioagbt  nc  not  gp. 
preued  in    Ibe   CatboUe    Cbonb.     Tbe   uM 

the  moat  important  mbjaeta  vitli  a  Jut  i^ 
laaiuaabla  ladep^ndanee;  aind  allbougfa  nHk 
profanud  roipeet  for  ths  taacliing  of  (he  Calbo- 
lic  Chonb,  the;  nCT«theleu  mavejtd,  ai  vd 
aa  Abalard  and  baltar,  tbe  Held  of  tnia  pU- 
loaophj.  We  cannot  expect  &om  humaii  ia- 
leUiganee  at  ttiii  epocb  more  than  ii  to  ba 
round  in  St.  Anialm.  How  ia  it,  tharefon, 
that  ancfa  tuloginma  hare  been  psued  npoa 
RoiaeUa  and  Abelard,  wilhont  erar  mentimiif 
thi>  holj  doctorr  Wb;  preaent  a  pictun^ 
tha  Inlallaotoal  monment  *o  incomplete,  aad 
not  ineait  in  it  ao  noble  ud  beantifnl  a  flgoie! 
If  7Dn  wanld  know  bow  IdooithI  it  ii  thai 
Abelaj^p  aa  H-  Guixot  afflnna,  abataiucd  frrjia 
attacking  tha  doclrinea  of  the  Chorah— how  in- 
soneel  H.  Qniut  ia  la  bii  statement  of  the 
cauaea  which  aiciled  tha  (oal  of  the  paaton  of 
the  Church  against  Abelard,  read  the  latt«  af 
the  Biahopi  of  Qaul  to  Pope  Innocent,  in  wUch 
70U  wiQ  Bnd  a  oomplete  recital  of  the  origia 
and  caoae  of  thit  important  alair.     Hen  it  tha 


Knlli  dubii 
Ici^na  poaat 


rdiiepiieapiu,  Canmltntit  Epiio. 
It  Srdii  ApMolIra  famnlm,  Ain- 
Iminnadamuiw,  Trrrattit,  JftUe*. 
pi,  dtiolal  oraliontt   et   dtbilam 

It  qnod  ea  qotc  Apoatolira  flr- 


ulrnm  ait;  tel  neganti  quud  ilt 
n  eHa  illam,  hnio  dicitur  prima 


I  expectant  comprobari  jndicio,  aimnl  at  auctori- 
I  tBt«  pcrpetuo  roboraii.  llaqne  cam  per  tolam 
.  fere  Oalliam  in  ciTttatibuf,  ricia,  at  caslellia,  a 

triimtim :  neo  a litteratia,  aut  provccti.  tantum, 

Sancta  TriniUte,  qute  Deua  eat,  dispatantnr; 
ioBuper  alia  mulla  ab  cisdem.  abanna  promjj  et 

^  abanrda,  et  plane  fidei  catholicae,  aanrtoramque 
Patnim  auclorilalibua  obTiantia  proferrCDtar  j 

,  cumqof  ab  his  qui  aane  aentiebant,  et  eas  in- 
cptias  rejicicndas  esse  ceniebant,  iKpins  admo- 
niti  corriperentur,  Tchemenlinj  cooraleacebant. 
ft  auctorilate  magiitri  aui  Petri  Abailatdi,  et 
eojuadam  ipsiue  libri,  cui  T\fniBgia  indideral 
nomen  ;  neo  non  el  alionim  ejnadem  opuaculo- 
mm  freli  ad  aslrnendai  profinii  RdlnieDtionai 
illai,  non  sine  mullarnm  animamm  diipendio. 


it  m^ua  omnibus  qaud  ntiqaa 
m  probatam  (ale  in  iatellecta,  ' 


a  plure. 


t|  inde  tamen  qi 

m  Dominu  Abbai  CUne-TaUii,  bia  ■  dl- 


irons. 
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wait  ei  HBplai  Miditi%  imno  oerto  in  pne- 
texalo  magiatri  Petri  TUoloyMs  Ubro,  neo  non 
e(  Aliii  c^joidein  libiis,  in  qnomm  forte  leotionem 
inciderat,  diligenter  inspecUs;  secreto  prius; 
ac  deinde  secum  duobus  aut  tribus  adhibitia 
te^tibas,  juxta  Evangelicum  pneceptam,  bomi- 
nem  coovenit:  Et  ut  anditorcs  saos  a  talibus 
compesceret,  librosque  suos  corrigeret,  amicabi- 
liter  satis  ac  familiariter  iUum  admonait.  Plures 
etiam  Scbolarinm  adhortattis  est,  ut  et  libros 
▼enenis  pleaos  repadiarent  et  rejicerent:  et  a 
dootrina,  quae  fidem  Isedebat  Catholicam,  eave- 
rent  et  abstinerent  Quod  magister  Petnis  mi- 
nus patienter  et  niminm  segre  ferens,  crebro  nos 
pulsare  coepit,  nco  ante  voluit  desistere,  quoad 
Dominum  Clara-vellensem  Abbatem  super  hoc 
Bcribentcs,  assignato  die,  scilicet  octavo  Pente- 
coetes,  Senonis  ante  nostram  submonuimus  ve- 
nire pnesentiam :  quo  se  vocabat  et  offerebat 
paratam  magister  Petrus  ad  probandas  et  defen- 
dendas  de  quibus  ilium  Dominus  Abbas  Clara- 
^  vallensis,  quomodo  prsetazatnm  est,  reprehende- 
rat  sententias.  Gseterum  Dominus  Abbas,  nee 
ad  assignatum  diem  so  venturum,  neo  contra 
Pctrum  sese  disceptatnrum  nobis  remandavit. 
Sed  quia  magister  Petrus  interim  suos  nihilo- 
minus  coppit  undequaque  convocare  discipulos; 
et  obitecrare,  ut  ad  futuram  inter  se,  Dominum- 
quc  Abbatem  Clara- vallensem  disputationem, 
una  cum  illo  suam  sententiam  simul  et  scienti- 
am  defensuri  venirent;  Et  hoc  Dominum  Clara- 
vallensem  minime  latcret;  veritns  ipse,  ne  prop- 
ter occasionem  absentiic  suao  tot  profanao,  non 
sententiao  sed  insanisD,  tam  apud  minus  intelli- 
gentes,  quam  carumdem  dcfensores  majore 
dignae  vidcrentur  auctoritatc,  praddiotoquem  sibi 
deMignaveramus  die,  licet  eum  minime  suscep- 
UaeU  tactus  zelo  pii  fervoris,  imo  certe  Sancti 
Spiritus  igne  succodsus,  sese  nobis  ulUro  Senonis 
pne5cntaviL  Ilia  vero  die,  scilicet octava  Pente- 
costes,  convenerant  ad  nos  Senonis  Fratres  et 
SnfTraganei  nostri  Episcopi,  ob  honorem  et  reve- 
rcntiam  sanctamm,  qnas  in  Ecclesia  nostra  po- 
pulo  revelaturos  nos  indixeramus,  Reliquiarum. 

Itaque  pnesente  glorioso  Rege  Francorum 
Luduvico  cum  Wilhclmo  religiose  Nivcmis  Co- 
mite,  Domino  quoque  Rhcmensi  Archiepiscopo, 
cum  quibusdam  suis  suffraganeis  Episcopis  no- 
bis etiam,  et  suffraganeis  nostris,  exceptis  Pa- 
TisWs  ct  Nivcmis,  Episcopis  prsDscntibus,  cum 
multis  religiosis  Abbutibus  ct  sapientibus,  val- 
doquc  litteratis  clcricis  adfuit  Dominus  Abbas 
Clara-vollcnsis ;  adfuit  magister  Petrus  cum 
fautoribus  suis.  Quid  multa?  Dominus  Abbas 
cum  librum  Theologiae  magistri  Petri  proferret 
in  medium,  et  quae  annotaverat  absurda,  imo 
ho^retica  plane  capitula  de  libro  eodem  propo- 
neret,  ut  ea  magister  Petrus  vol  a  se  scripta  ne- 
garet,  vel  si  sua  fateretur,  aut  probaret,  aut 
corrigeret:  visus  est  diffidere  magister  Petrus 
Abailardus,  et  subterfugere,  respondere  nolnit, 
sed  quamvis  libera  sibi  du^tur  audientia,  tn- 
tumque  locum,  et  acquos  haberet  judices.  ad 
vestram  tamen,  sanctissime  Pater,  appellans 
pnesentiam,  cum  suis  a  eonventa  discessit 

Nos  autem  licet  appellatio  ista,  minus  Ca- 
nonica  videretur,  Sedi  tamen  Apostolicas  defe- 
rentes,  in  personam  hominis  nullam  voluimus 
proferre  sententiam :  Caaterum  aentenUas  pravi 
dogmatis  ipsiua,  quia  multo  infecerant,  et  sui 
contagione  adusque  cordium  intima  penetrave- 
rant,  saepe  in  audientia  publiea  lectas  et  re- 
Icctas,  et  tam  verissimis  rationibus,  quam  Beati 
Angustini,  alionunqne  Sanctorum   Patrum  in- 


dnetia  a  Domino  Clan^Tmllensi  anetoritatibiii^ 
non  aolnm  lalsai,  ted  et  hsaretieas  esse  evi- 
dentissime  comprobatas,  pridie  ante  factam  ad 
vos  appellationem  damnavimus.  Et  quia  multos 
in  errorem  pemiciosissimum  et  plane  damna- 
bilem  pertrahunt,  eas  auctoritate  vestra,  di- 
lectissime  Domine,  perpetua  danmatione  notari; 
et  omnes  qui  pervicaciter  et  oontentiose  illaa 
defendcrint,  a  vobis,  acquissime  Pater,  juxta 
pcena  mulctari  unanimiter  «t  multa  preoum 
instantia  postulamus. 

'Sacpe  dicto  vero  Petro,  si  Reverentia  vestnt 
silentium  imponerct,  et  tam  legendi,  quam  B0ii<- 
bendi  prorsus  interrumperet  facultatem,  et  U- 
bros  ejus  perverse  sine  dubio  dogmate  respertof 
condemnaret,  avulsis  spinis  et  tribulis  ab  Eccle- 
sia Dei,  prevalerct  adhuc  laeta  Christ!  seges  soe- 
crescere,  flcrere,  fructificare.  Quaedam  autem 
de  condemnatis  a  nobis  capitulis  vobis,  Reve- 
rende  Pater,  conscripta  transmisimus,  ut  per 
haeo  audita  reliqui  corpus  operis  facilius  aesti- 
metis. 

Observe  how  St  Bernard  explains  the  system 
and  errors  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  In  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  treatise  which  he  wrote,  De  errori' 
bus  Petri  Abat'tardi,  he  says : 

**  Habemus  in  Francia  novum  de  veteri  magis- 
tro  Theologum,  qui  ab  ineunte  aetate  sua  in 
arte  dialectica  lusit ;  et  nunc  in  scripturis  Sanctis 
insanit.  Olim  damnata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tam 
sua  videlicet  quam  aliena  suscitare  conatur,  in- 
super  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  quas 
sunt  ccelo  sursum,  et  quae  in  terra  deorsum, 
nihil  praeter  solum  Nescio  nescire  dignatnr; 
ponit  in  ccelum  os  suum,  et  scrutatur  alta  Dei, 
rediensque  ad  nos  refert  verba  ineffabilia,  quas 
non  licet  homini  loqui.  Et  dum  paratus  est  de 
omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quae  sunt 
supra  rationem,  et  contra  rationem  praDsnmity 
et  contra  fidem.  Quid  cnim  magis  contra  ratio- 
nem, quam  ratione  rationem  conari  transcen- 
dere  ?  Et  quid  magis  contra  fidem;  quam  cre- 
dere nolle,  quidquld  non  possit  ratione  attin- 
gerer 

In  chapter  4,  he  sums  up,  in  a  few  wordf, 
the  aberrations  of  the  dialectician : 

''Sed  advertite  eaetera.  Omitto  quod  dioit 
spiritum  timoris  Domini  non  fuisso  in  Domino : 
timorcm  Domini  castum  in  future  seculo  non 
futnrum:  post  consecrationcm  panis  et  caliois 
priora  accidentia  quao  remanent  pendere  in  aere : 
daomonum  in  nobis  suggestiones  contactn  fieri 
lapidum  et  herborum,  prout  illorum  sagax  ma- 
litia  novit;  harum  rerum  vires  diversas,  diver- 
sis  incitandis  ot  incendendis  vitiis,  convenire : 
Spiritum  Sanctum  esse  animam  mundi :  mun- 
dum  juxta  Platunem  tanto  excellentius  animal 
esse,  quanto  meliorem  animam  habet  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  Ubi  dum  multum  sudat  quomodo 
Platonem  faciat  Christianum,  se  probat  ethni- 
cum.  Haeo  inquam  omnia,  aliasque  istiusmodi 
naenias  ejus  non  paucas  pnetereo,  renio  ad 
graviora.  Non  quod  vel  ad  ipsa  cnncta  rt- 
spondeam,  magnis  enim  opus  voluminibns  esset 
Ilia  loquor  quae  tacere  non  possum. 

"  Cum  de  Trinitate  loquitur,"  says  he  in  his 
letter  192,  "  sapit  Arium,  cum  de  Gratia  sapit 
Pelagium,  cum  de  persona  Christi  sapit  Nes- 
torium." 

Pope  Innocent  condemning  the  doctrines  of 
Abelard,  says :  ''  In  Petri  Abailardi  pemidosa 
doctrina,  et  praBdictorum  haereses,  et  alia  per- 
versa dogmata  catholicsD  fidei  obviantia  paUn- 
lare  coepemnt" 
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Kon  (a),  p.  289. 

Qaod  necesse  est  homines  simal  Tirentes  ab 
aliquo  diligenter  regi. 

£t  siquidem  homini  conyeniret  singnUriter 
rivore,  sicut  moltis  animaliamy  nnllo  ^o  diii- 
gente  indigeret  ad  finem,  sed  ipse  sibi  unas- 
quisque  esset  rex  sub  Deo  sninmo  rege,  in 
quantum  per  lumen  rationis  divinitus  datum 
ribi,  in  Buis  actibus  seipsum  dirigereL     Natu- 
rale  autom  est  homini  ut  sit  aniinal  socials,  et 
politicum,  in  multitudine  vivens,  magis  etiam 
quam  omnia  alia  animalia;  quod  quidem  natu- 
ralia  necessitas  declarat   Aliis  enim  animalibus 
natura  prseparavit  cibum»  tegnmenta  pilorum, 
defensionem,   ut  dontes,   comua,  ungues,  vel 
saltem  vclocitatem  ad  fugam.    Homo  autem 
institutus  est  nullo  horum  ribi  a  natura  praepa- 
rato,  sed  loco  omnium  data  est  ei  ratio,  per 
quam  sibi  hsec  omnia  officio  manuum  posset  prte- 
parare,  ad  qusB  omnia  pneparanda  unus  homo 
non  snfficit.    Nam  unus  homo  per  se  sufficienter 
Titam  transigere  non  posset.    £st  igitur  homini 
naturale,  quod  in  societate  multorum  Tivat. 
Amplins,  aiiis  animalibus  insita  est  naturalis 
industria  ad  omnia  ea  quse  sunt  eis  utilia  vel 
nociva,  siout  oris  naturaliter  extimet  lupum 
inimicum.     Quaodam  etiam  animalia  ex  natu- 
rali  industria  cognoscunt  aliquas  herbas  medi- 
cinales,  et  alia  eorum  vitse  necessaria.    Homo 
autcm  horum,  quae  sunt  susd  vitse  necessaria, 
naturalem  cognitionem  habet  solum  in  com- 
muni,  quasi  eo  per  rationem  valente  ex   uni- 
versalibus  principiis  ad   cognitionem  singulo- 
rum,  qmc  necessaria  sunt  humanse  ritse,  per- 
renire.     Non   est  autem  possibile,  quod  unus 
homo  ad  omnia  hugusmodi  per  snam  rationem 
pertingaL    Eat  igitur  neccssarinm  homini,  quod 
in  multitudine  vivat,  et  unus  ab  alio  a^juvctur, 
et  divcrtii   diversis   inveniendis   per  rationem 
occuparcntur,  puta,  unus  in  medicina,  alius  in 
hoc,  alius   in   alio.     Hoc  etiam  evidentissime 
declaratur  per  hoc,  quod  est  proprium  hominis 
locutioue  uti.  per  quam  unus  homo  aliis  suum 
conceptum   totalitcr   potest   exprimcre.      Alia 
quidem   animalia  exprimunt  mutuo  passiones 
suafi,  in  communi,  ut  canis  in  latratu  iram,  et 
alia  animalia   passiones   suas   diversis  modis. 
Magis  igitur  homo  est  communicativus  alteri, 
quam  quodcumque  aliud  animal,  quod  gregale 
videtur,  ut  gnis,  formica,  et  apis.     Hoc  ergo 
considerans  Salomon  in  Ecclesiaste  ait :  "  Me- 
lius est  esjic  duos,  quam  unum.     Habent  enim 
emulumcntum  mutusE*  societatis."  Si  ergo  natu- 
rale   est  homini  quod  in   societate  multorum 
vivat,  nece:<5e  est  in  hominibus  esse,  per  quod 
mulUtudo  regatur.   Multis   enim  existentibus 
hominibus  et  uno  quoque  id  quod  est  sibi  con- 
gruum  providente,  multitudo  in  dirersa  disper- 
geretur,  nisi  etiam  esset  aliquis  de  eo  quod  ad 
bonum  multitudinis  pertinet,   curam    nabens, 
0icut  et  corpus  hominis,  et  ciguslibet  animalis 
deflueret,  nisi  esset  aliqna  vis  regitiva  commu- 
nis in  corpore,  quas  ad  bonum  commune  om- 
nium membrorum  tntenderet  Quod  oonsiderana 
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Salomon  dieit :  ''  Ubi  non  eat  gnbemator,  dise- 
pabitiir  popuhu."  Hoe  antem  rationabililer 
aeeidit :  non  enim  idem  est  <iiiod  propinm,  «t 
quod  oommane.  Seenndnm  propria  quidca 
diffenmt»  seeundum  aatem  eonunnne  aniantv: 
divereonun  aotem  diremB  rant  ennne.  Oportst 
igitur  pr«ter  id  qaod  movet  ad  propinm  boniai 
uniuBci^naqne,  esse  aliqnid,  qnod  moret  si 
bonum  oommnne  mnltonim.  Propter  qnodst 
in  omnibus  qnss  in  nnnm  ordinnntor,  aliqoid 
invenitor  alterins  regitimm.  In  oniTerritste 
enim  eorporum,  per  primum  oorpns^  seiliort 
celeste,  alia  corpora  ordine  quodam  diTina  pro- 
yidentin  regnntur,  omniaqne  coipora,  per  orea- 
tnram  rationalem.  In  nno  etiam  homine  anima 
regit  oorpus,  atque  inter  aninue  partes  iraseibihi 
et  ooncnpiscibilis  rations  reguntnr.  Itemqne 
inter  membra  corporis  nnum  est  principals^ 
qnod  omnia  movet,  at  eor,  ant  oaput  Oportst 
igitar  esse  in  omni  moltitodine  anqnod  regit!- 
rum.  (D.  Th.,  Opose.  de  Regimine  Prinoqiam, 
L  L  eap.  1.) 

NoTB  (6),  p.  290. 

Ubi  oonsiderandom  est,  quod  domininm,  rel 
prsslatio  introdnota  sunt  ex  jure  hnmano :  dis- 
tinotio  autem  fidelium  et  infidelium  est  ex  jure 
diyino.  Jus  autem  divinum'  quod  est  ex  grade, 
non  tollit  jus  humanum  quod  est  ex  natnrali 
rations;  ideo  distinctio  fidelium  et  infidelium 
secundum  se  considerate,  non  tollit  dominium, 
et  pr»lationem  infidelium  supra  fideles.  (2.  2. 
quest  10,  art  10.) 

Note  (c),  p.  290. 

Respondeo  dicendum  quod  sicut  supra  dictum 
est  (quest  10,  art  10),  infidelitas  secundum  se 
ipsam  non  repugnat  dominio,  eo  quod  domi- 
nium introductom  est  de  jure  gentium,  quod 
est  jus  humanum,  Distinctio  autem  fidelium 
et  infidelium  est  secundum  jus  dirinum,  per 
quod  non  tollitur  jus  humanum.  (2.  2.  quest 
12,  art  2.) 

NoTS  {d)y  p.  290. 

Respondeo  dicendum  quod  sicut  actiones 
rerum  naturalium  procedunt  ex  potentiis  natnr- 
alibus:  ita  etiam  operationes  humanse  proce- 
dunt ex  humane  Toluntate.  Oportnit  autem  in 
rebus  naturalibus,  ut  superiora  moverent  infe- 
riora  ad  suas  actiones  per  exceUentiam  natu- 
ralis virtutis  collatce  divinitus.  Unde  et  oportet 
in  rebus  humanis,  quod  superiores  moveant  in- 
feriores  per  suam  voluntatem  ex  vi  auctoritatis 
divinitus  ordinatse.  Movers  autem  per  rationem 
et  voluntatem  est  prsecipere ;  et  ideo  sicut  ex 
ipso  ordine  naturali  divinitus  instituto  inferiora 
in  rebus  naturalibus  necesse  habent  subjiei 
motioni  superiorum,  ita  etiam  in  rebus  humanis 
ex  ordine  juris  naturalis  et  divini,  tenentur 
inferiores  suis  superioribus  obedire.  (2.  2. 
quest  105,  art  1.) 


daiD  dirlDOD  ordiDam  nboa  iaditam  nl 
(OD  «rt.     (1 1  qosn.  104,  uL  1.) 

Von  (/),  p.  19 1. 

Baipondao  dleeDdam  quod  Itdu  Chitdl  eil 
JmUtlM  prineiidmii,  at  mm,  Hcimdiuii  illnd 
Bmd.  UL  "  JdMIUa  Dal  par  fldam  Jsn  Ouliti;-' 
M  ide«  par  fldam  ChrWi  bod  lollitnr  ordo  ju- 
UUk  aad  nugli  ftrmatar.  Ordn  aatam  Inititia 
raqoiilt,  at  iafMona  loii  npaiioriboj  oWiuit : 
alitar  anim  noa  poaaet  hamuuintm  nram  •tabu 
eoBMrrui.  Et  idao  par  fldam  Chriiti  dod  ei- 
ciuaBliir  ftdelai,  qnin  prjodpibni  aaanhribu 
ebadira  tenauitiir.    (1. 1,  qnaat.  105,  art.  A.) 


NoTi  (j),  p.  S91. 


Certom  ett  polldea 
qua  Don  nUl  ni  boi 
quod  i)«>b«l  Ang.  ii 
nrit.  Dai.  Kun  a 
Tarb.  TiiL  ;  Per  ma 
Per  ma  principM  ii 
Deal  cnll  npn 


lieita  prooadi 
fare  4  et  6  llbr.  da 
■  Dei  dUnut,  Pro- 
rrgnant;  et  infn: 
impennL  Et  Duiiet  U.: 
t  imperinm  dadit  tlbi,  *a. ; 
beniii  reriiqne  erit  bd>l- 
talio  tiu,  et  fenam,  at  twi  comedea,  et  rora  aoati 
iDl^inderii:  aaptem  qaoqne  tamporm  matabniitur 
euper  te,  danco  iciu  quod  damiDetur  Biwlani 
■npcr  regDnm  hominnm,  et  caienmqiw  TolBarlt, 
datillod.     (BeU.  da  Lalcii,  1.  ilL  0.  «.) 

Hon  (i),  p.  101. 

Sed  hioDbiarTUida  lant  ■Kqoi.  Primo  poli- 
tjcan  polMtatcm  io  DDlTermm  coniidentM], 
non  deeoendeDdo  in  partlcalari  mA  monmjchijun, 

ram  homiiiii,  proiiidii  esse  lb  illo,  qui  fecit] 
nktarmm    hanuDiB;  pnelerel  faiee  poleslu  eit 

hnminnni,  asm  relint,  DoliDt,  debaat  re^  ■!> 
■liqno,  Bill  Teiiut  perire  faumuiain  goDue,  qned 
eilcODtna&tiiDC  ioclinalioiiem.  Atjiuustane 
ot  Jiu  diTiBum,  jora  igitar  divino  IntroducU 
en  gaberofttio,  el  hoc  rldetor  propria  Telle 
Apoatolos,  cmn  dioit  Kora.  lill :  Qni  potertaU 
reilatll,  Del  ordinatiool  rerittit.     (Ib.1 

Svra  (0,  ^  mi- 


dattqwMpMMM;  athoemodo 
potaetu  prisaipam  io  genar*  oooeiderkt*,  art 
atism  de  jure  uklana,  at  dirino;  nee  poisH 
genua  hanuuiiuu,  eOunin  totnm  dmol  nniTeDl- 
rat,  coDlruiDin  aUtuere,  nimiTTun,  at  ualll  aaarnt 
piindpes  Tel  nttont.    <Ib,) 

NoTi  {(),  p.  »8. 

QuTto  DDt^  in  pMUcnlvl  eingaUi  ipeaiai 
ragiminii  taia  de  Jnia  geDtium,  non  da  tore 
ualarB ;  nun  pendet  a  eoneeiun  mnltltlll^ll, 
eoaiUtoera  ioper  h  rogato  Tel  eonniJai,  Tal 

•lioa  tugiiCralfli,  at  patat ;  et  ti  eaan  legitlstt 
adeit.  potcat  naldtado  motue  regsom  in  arlito- 
cratiUD,  aut'  demDCratiain,  et   a  oontnrio  nl 


eleedone   homana,  nt  alia  i , 

qnn  ad  Joe  gantinm  pertioeiit,  joi  enlm  ganlinm 

"'  qoaei  Donclnrio  daduola  ei  Jura  uatom  par 

Daiinm  diecDnnm.     Ei  qoo  eoUigoBtai  dna 

ereotiB  inter  poteitatsm  politieam,  at  eaU- 

tlicua:  una  ei  parte  ■nbjacti,  cua  poUtlM 

qnam  in  lubjeoto  immediata;  altera  es 
p«rte  efflcieaUs,  quod  poUtlca  anlTeraa  eon- 
'deiata  eat  da  Jura  diTino,  in  partiDulari  eonil- 
srata  eat  de  jure  gcDtium ;  aeekilaitlca  omni- 
la  modie  eat  de  Jnra  diTino,  at  intmedlat* 
Deo.    (lb.) 


Nan  (h),  p.  i«4. 


In  boo  ra  commnnii 
me  poleatatam  i 
Mra   uMone,  ita 


Tidetor  tiM^ 
iDeontaaft- 
baminea  qnoal  diiponant 
i[  emciant  eal^eetuni  aapox  hoju 
.  DcDi  aatenf  quaai  tribnat  Ibrmoa 
danda  huio  poUitAtem.  Cita  a  CajaL  Coror. 
Victor.  7  Soto.     ( Da  Leg.  L  liL  e.  S.) 


Son  (h),  p.  104. 


ii,  potaatalem  dri- 
vel principa  rape- 
>  jura,  a  populo,  at 
)R}iima  Tel  remata. 


nbjeei 


It  de  jur 


.tjB. 


I  porlicaUri  dedit  b*i 
potntatem,  argo  dedit  moltitudiDl;  praterea 
mblato  Jure  poiitiTo,  Doa  ait  m«]or  ratio  ear 
ei  maltie  Bqualibaa  aaai  potine,  qiuin  allna 
damlDetui:  igitsr  poteitaa  lotiaa  t»t  multltn- 
dlnli.  Deniqoe  bnmona  aedataa  debet  tiw 
parfecta  reipnbiioa,  ergo  delMt  habere  poteite- 
tem  ae  ipuiu  eoDHrrandi,  at  pieinde  puoiendi 
partorbatorei  paaii,  Aa.     (lb.) 

Kon  (t),  p.  103. 

Tartio  Dota,  hoiio  poteiUam  tcooiTeiil  a  mnl- 
titadine  in  nnoD  t<u  plniet  aodem  jure  notnrai : 


Von  (o).  p.  »*. 

Defboiio  Pidei  Citholloee  et  Apoctolieag  ad- 
nnai  Anglieanat  eesde  erroree,  cum  reapon- 
lione  ad  ■poiogiam  pro  juromeuto  Udelitatii  et 
irsfBLionem  moniloriam  eeieniuimi  JaeoH 
*ngliaB  Regie,  Aulhore  P.  D.  Frauciico  Snarig 
ijratanenai,  e  Socielata  Jein,  Sacia  Theoiogin 
D  celebri  ConlmbiiceDil  Academia  Primarlo 
Profeiiore,  ad  •ereniaiimoe  totiui  Cliri<tlaDl 
irble  Callioiitne  Regee  ac  Prinoipei. 

Lib.  3.  De  PrimMn  Bunimi  Potitlfloi4,  eap.  S, 
Otnun   PriocipatDi   poUticua  ait  Immadiata  a 


OTO,  at  lingulari  modo  opinslor,  nd  etloa 
criter  iDTatiltar  in  Cordinalem  BalUnnlna^ 
o  quod  aaaamarit.  dod  ragibni  aathoiilatan  m 
)»o  immttUaU,  periDde  oa  pontUoibaa  taM 
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AfMffil  trgo  ipMy  MgMi  nmi  a 
pofmlo,  Md  iauncdMrta  a  I>m>  inam  pototlaUn 
habere;  loamTarofeiitontiainqiiilraadaiBarga- 
mentiB,  et  exempUt  aoadere  eoaatnr,  qnomm 
eificaciam  in  Mquenti  eapite  ezpendemns. 

Sed  quawkfuam  eomtromtrtia  kae  md  Jidei  do^ 
mata  dinete  nanpertineat  {nihil  em'M  ex  divina 
ScripturOf  aut  PtUmm  tradition*  u»  ilia  defimi' 
turn  ottendi  pote*t)t  nihilominaa  diligenter  traet- 
anda,  et  explicanda  mL  Tom  quia  potest  ease 
occaffio  ernmdi  in  aliia  dogmatibua ;  torn  etiam 
qoia  pnMliota  regia  aententiay  proat  ab  ipso 
asseritur  et  intenditnr,  noTa  et  singalaris  es^  et 
ad  exaggerandam  temporalem  poteetatem,  et 
ipiritoalem  extennandam  ridetnr  inrenta.  Tom 
deniqae  qoia  lententiam  illn«tri«imi  Bellar- 
mini  anUquam,  rec^iUum,  vtram,  ae  nmoeamMriam 
e$9e  eematmmt, 

"Son  (p),  p.  S95. 

R.  P.  Hennanni  BoBembaom  Soeietatii  Jeen 
Iheologia  Moralis,  none  phiribvs  partibiia  aueta 
a  R.  P.  D.  Alphoneo  de  Ligorio  Rectore  m^ore 
eongregationis  88.  Redemptorii ;  a^jnneta  in 
ealoe  operiB,  pneter  indicem  remm,  et  Terbomm 
loeapletietimum,  penitlli  instraetione  ad  pnudm 
eonfeMarioriom  Latine  reddita. 

Lib.  1,  Tract  2.  De  legibos,  cap.  1.  De  na- 
tora,  et  obligatione  legis.  Dob.  S. 

104.  CertnmeBtdaninhominiboBpotestatem 
ferendi  leges;  sed  potestas  h»c  qnoad  leges 
eiviles  a  mttnra  nemini  oompetit»  nisi  eomnta- 
nitati  hominam,  et  ab  hae  transfertor  in  annniy 
rel  in  plores,  a  quibos  communitas  regatur. 

KoTS  (q),  p.  295. 

Theologia  Christiana  Dogmatieo-Moralis  Ano- 
tore  P.  F.  Daaiele  Concina  ordinis  Prs»dicato- 
ram.  Editio  noTissima,  tonras  sextos,  de  Jore 
nat.  et  gent.,  Ac.  Rom«,  1768. 

Lib.  1.  De  Jure  natur.  et  gent,  Ac  Disser- 
tatio  4,  De  leg.  hum.  C.  2. 

Summte  potostatis  origincm  a  Deo  communi- 
tcr  arcessunt  scriptores  omnes.  Idque  declara- 
vit  Salomon.  Prov.  \'iii.  *'  Per  me  reges  regnant, 
et  legum  conditores  justa  decemunt"  Et  pro- 
fecto  quemadmodum  inferiores  principes  a 
samma  majei*tate,  ita  summa  majestas  terrena  a 
supremo  Rege.  Dominoque  dominantium  pen- 
deat  neeesse  est  Illud  in  diepntationem  vocant 
turn  theologi,  turn  jurieconsulti,  sit  ne  a  Deo 
proxime,  an  tantum  remote  h»c  potestas  sum- 
ma? Immediate  a  Deo  haberi  contendunt 
plures,  quod  ab  hominibus  neque  coi^junctim, 
nequo  sigillatim  acceptis  haberi  possit  Omnes 
enim  patres  familias  nquales  sunt,  solaqu'e 
oeconomica  in  propias  familias  potcstate  fraun- 
tur.  Ergo  civilem  politicamque  potestatem, 
qua  ipsi  carent  conferre  aliis  nequeunt  Turn 
si  potestas  summa  a  eommunitate,  tanqnam 
a  superiore,  uni,  ant  pluribus  colli^  esset,  revo- 
cari  ad  nutum  ejnsdem  communitatis  posset; 
cum  superior  pro  arbitrio  retractare  conunnni- 
catam  potestatem  raleat ;  quod  in  magnum  so- 
cietatis  detrimentnm  recideret* 

Contra  disputant  alii,  et  qnidem  probaMiu9 
oc  reriu*f  adrertentes  omnem  quidem  potesta- 
tem a  Deo  esse ;  sed  addunt,  non  transferri  in 
particulares  homines  immediate,  sed  mediante 
•oeietatis  cirilis  consensu.  Qnod  base  potestas 
■It  immediatoy  bob  Ib  aUqoa  ifaigilHri,  ted  Ib 


Iota  hoB^Biim  eoOoetioae^  doetteoBoeptiiTiWi 
8.  Thomas  1.  2.  qo.  90.  art.  S  ad  2.  et  qa.  17. 
art.  S  ad  S  qaem  MqaBBtar  DomiBkaa  Ssli^ 
Hh.l.qa.l.ait8.  LedetBia  2.  Part.  qa.  U.  at 
S.  CoTamiTias  Ib  pnot  eap.  I.  Ratio  erfdw 
est:  qnia  onmes  hoadBea  BaaeaBtnr  JSM, 
respeetn  cirilis  imperii ;  eno  bobio  Ib  altsnB 
civili  potettate  potitar.  Haqoo  ergo  ia  singe* 
lis,  neqae  in  aliqno  detenninato  potestas  Ihn 
reperitor.  ConseqidtBr  evgo  iB  tola  boodBiB 
ecdlectione  eamdem  extare.  Qb»  polcstM  mm 
coBftrrtar  a  Deo  per  aliqaaai  aetloBeB  ptsa* 
liaiem  a  ereatioBe  distfaietaiB;  eed  ertveM 
proprietai  ipiafli  lectBBi  Tatiooen  cuiiipeqawiSj 
qnateans  lecta  ratio  prssecrilrit  nt  twadBes  ii 
mram  Bioraliter  eoBcregati,  expreeeo  aat  tacito 
coBceBsn  modom  dingeadje,  eoBsenraaday  pre* 
pogBaadMqae  WMietatis  pneseribaBt. 

NoTB  {r),  p.  296. 

Hino  iafertar,  potestatem  reaideatem  ia  prii- 
eipe,  rege,  rel  in  pbiribas,  ant  optiaiatibas^  aot 
plebeiis,  i^  ipsa  eommunitate  aat  proxime,  aot 
remote  proficisoL  Nam  potestas  nsse  a  Deo 
immedia^  non  est  Id  enim  nobis  eoBStm 
peenliari  rerelatione  deberet;  qnemadmodaB 
seimns,  Saalem  et  Daridem  eleetos  a  Deo 
Aiisse.  Ab  ipsa  ergo  eoBunanitate  dimanet 
oportet 

Falsam  itaque  repntamns  opinioaem  illam 
qnsB  asserit,  potestatem  hano  immediate  et 
proxime  a  Deo  conferri  regi,  prineipi,  et  caique 
suprenuB  potestati,  exdnso  Reipublicss  tacite^ 
aut  expresso  consensn.  Qnam^oam  lis  luee 
verbomm  potius  quam  rei  est  Nam  potestai 
luBC  a  Deo  anotore  natorsB  est»  qnatenus  dispo- 
suit,  et  ordinarit  nt  ipsa  Respublica  pro  societatis 
consenratione,  et  defensione,  nni,  ant  plnii> 
bus  supremam  regiminis  potestatem  confenet 
Immo  fkcta  designatione  impeiantis,  aut  im- 
perantinm,  potestas  hsec  a  Deo  manare  didtnr, 
qnatenus  jure  natnrali,  et  dirino  tenetnr,  socie- 
tas  ipsa  parere  imperanti.  Quoniam  reipsa 
Deus  ordinarit  ut  per  unum,  ant  per  plures 
hominum  societas  regatnr.  Et  hae  ria  omnia 
conciliantnr  placita:  et  (»aonla  8criptnramm 
rero  in  sensu  exponnntnr.  Qui  resistit  potes- 
tati,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit  Et  itemm :  Non 
est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo :  ad  Rom.  riiL  Et  Pe- 
trus  Epist  1,  cap.  iL  8ubjecti  igitnr  estote 
omni  hamanae  creatnrae  propter  Denm:  sire 
Regi,  Ac,  Item  Joan.  xix.  Non  haberes  po> 
testatem  adrersum  me  ullam,  nisi  tibi  datum 
essct  desuper.  Qusp,  alia  tectimonia  erincunt, 
omnia  a  Deo,  supremo  rerum  omnium  modera- 
tore,  disponi,  et  ordinari.  At  non  propterea 
hnmana  consilia,  et  operatlones  exclndnntor; 
nt  sapienter  interpretantnr  8.  Angnstinns  tract 
0,  in  Joan,  et  lib.  22.  coot  Fanstnm,  cap.  47, 
et  8.  Joannes  Chrysoetomns  Hobl  23,  in  Epist 
ad  Rom. 

Kotb  (•),  p.  296. 

Qninam  possint  ferre  leges  ?  Dice  1.  Po- 
testae  legislatira  competit  commnnitati  rel  ilH, 
qui  cnram  communitatis  gerit   (Ibid,  art  3.  0.) 

Prob.  1.  Ex  Isidoro  L.  &.  EtymoL  C.  10  et 
refertur  C.  Lex,  Diet  4.  ubi  dicit :  Lex  est  oon- 
stitutio  populi,  secundum  quam  majores  nata 
simul  cnm  plebibos  liiqnid  aaBZenmt  (Ibid. 
Ib  art  1.  9.) 
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Piob.  1.  Batione.  (Ibid.  0.)  Illiiiiett  oondere  hanc  potestatem  eonfeml^  ni  eontolit  Mojil  in 

lagviBy  ei^iii  Mt  proipieere  bono   oommnni;  popolum  Israel,  et  ChziBtoB  SS.  Pontiflei  in  to- 

^■ia,  nl  dietnm  e8t»  Ugn  ferantor  propter  bo-  tarn  EccleiianL 

BHm  eonunnne :  alqoi  eat  commiuiisy  toI  illiiu,  Jffane  poteatatem  leffUkUivam  in  Christiano^ 

eoi  euram  oommnnitatis  liabety  proipieere  bono  maxiwte  jtutot,  non  ajpuMcunt,  Lutkerani  et  Cal- 

mnamimi :  lient  enim  bonnm  particolare  est  vinittct,  •eeuit  in  hoc  ValdeH9e$,  WicUffnwi,  et 

ftnia  proportionatas  agenti  particnlari,  ita  bo-  Jifan.  Hu»,  damnatoe  in  Cfone,  Constant,  ttm,  0. 

Bum  commnne  est  flnis  proportionatas  e<nnma-  can,  15.    Et  quamvit  Joanne*  Hu»  earn  agno9- 


.,  Tel  ^jns  Tiees  gerenti ;  ergo.     Conflrma-  eerei  in  prineipibu*  bonii,  earn  tamen  dtneaw- 

(Ibid,  ad  3.)  lex  habet  yim  imperandi  et  hat  malia,  pariter    idea  damnatut  in  eotUm 

•oeroendi ;  dtqoi  nemo  privatas  habet  Tim  im-  OoneiL  atat.  8. 

parandi  mnltitadini  et  earn  eoeroendi,  sod  sola 

mm,  raoltitadoy  Tel  cjns  Reetor:  Brgo.  (Tract  Kotb  (x)   p   297 

«B  LegL  Art  4.)  v  />  r*        • 

Compendium  Salmatio.  anthore  R.  P.  F.  R. 

NoTB  {t),  p.  396.  Antonio  a  S.  Joseph  olim  Leetore,  priore  ae  exa- 

iM..««.  a»«w.^»*;.  «•*  {»iivi*«Mi  «f  MumtJMi.  minatore  Synodal!  in  sno  collegio  Boigensi, 

J^L^u^l^^^^l^^r^T^S^  »™  procuiitore  generaU  in  RonSma  CurSi  pro 

1^^    ^  c!^J^Z^  ^  !^«rl^  Carmditanim  DiSjalceatorum  Hispanica  cSn- 

^  re^    N.  Potest  i^ne  commnnitas  ^ZuX^le%^"  '"*''"'  "^'^  ''  """ 

fli  moialis,  et  sic  considerata  est  superior  sibi  j        ^    ^    ^^j    hominibus  potestas  con- 

eooaideratsB  distnbutiTe  in  singulis  membns.  ^^t^At  i^LV!^,^^^^  ktR^  ni^-lTrT^  ni.. 

Hem  potest  oonsiderari  Tel  ut  gerit  Tices  Dei,a  SiSf^ilP^^li^LJ^i^;  T^^^ 

*»,.  aJL.:.  w^*m.m*mm  i«»t.i.««..  «i^»««^!f  <n«^*«  iTOT.  Till.    Fet  vit  rcgos  regnant,  et  legum  con- 

JC/K^-S    ^r  m?^.  ™t^t^tSi™m  «»»re.  Just.  deoemant    Idem  patet  ox  Apo.t 

ffiad  Prorerb.    Per  me  reges  regunl^  •* '^K"™  ^  R,ni  xm.  ,t  ftuiqnam  de  BdVert  delnWrn 

iSSn  «.^d;^.!^..^^riTr£ydlSS°  0"^  "^  coi«erT»aoiieii  boni  commimis  lequirl- 

mooo  consiaerata  est  superior  et  legisiatiTa;  2,«  ^„vi:,«.  ,»>^*^-.  ^„-  ^»»«»...;»..  .^ivl.»^ 

Mcnndo  modo  consideratTest  inferi^  et  legi^  S^  .^n^i^K^^lt^^h^T^^^ 

y                                                          *  tor :  nam  uol  non  est  gubemator,  corruet  p<^u- 

^  lus,  sed  nequid  gubemator  eommunitatom  nisi 

•»        f  X       AQi^  mediis  legibus  gubemare :  ergo  certum  est  dari 

noT«  {U),  p.  a¥#.  j^  hominibus  potestatem  condendi  leges,  quibus 

Quod  ut  clarius  peroipiatur,  obsenrandum  populus  possit  gubemari.    Ita  D.  Th.  lib.  i.  de 

•at  hominem  inter  animalia  nasci  maxime  des-  renm.  princip.  c  1  et  3. 

tftatum  pluribus  tum  corporis  cum  animsB  ne-  Inq.  2.  An  potestas  legisiatiTa  ciTilis  coutc- 

acssariis,  pro  quibus  indigot  aliorum  consortio  niat  principi  immediate  a  Deo  ?  R.  omnes  asse- 

•t  a^jutorio,  consequenter  cum  ipsapte  natura  runt  diotam  potestatem  habere  principes  a  Deo. 

aaaei   animal  sociale :    societas   autem    quam  Verius  tamen  dicitur,  non  immediate  sed  siedft- 

natura,  naturalisTc  ratio  dictat  ipsi  necessariam,  ante  populi  consensu  illam  eos  a  Deo  recipere. 

din  subslstere  non  potest,  nisi  aliqua  publica  Nam  omnes  homines  sunt  in  natura  ssqnales, 

potestate  gubemetnr;  juxta  illud  ProTerb.  Ubi  nee  nnus  est  superior,  nee  alius  inferior  ex  na- 

Boo  est  gubemator,  populus  corruet    Ex  quo  tura,  null!  enim  dedit  natura  supra  alterum 

wqnitnr,  quod  Deus,  qui  dedit  talem  natnnim,  potestatem,  sed  hsBC  a  Deo  data  est  hominum 

•imul  ei  dederit  potestetem  gubematiTam  et  communiteti,  qusB  jndicans  rectius  fore  gnber- 

kgislatiTam,  qui  enim  dat  formam,  dat  etiam  nandum  per   unam  yel  per  plures    personas 

•a,  qusB  hsBc  forma  necessario  exigit    Verum,  determinatas,  suam   transtulit  potostatam    in 

quia  hsBC  potestas  gnbematiTa  et  legisiatiTa  unam,  tcI  plures,  a  quibus  regeretur,  ut  ait  D. 

Bon  potest  exereeri  a  tota  multitudine ;  difficile  Th.  1.  3.  q.  90.  a.  S.  ad.  3. 

Bamque  foret,  omnes  et  slngulos  sim^  coutc-  Ex  hoc  naturali  principle  oritur  discrimen 

aire  toties  quotles  proTidendum  est  de  necessa-  regiminis  ciTilis.    Nam  si  Respublica  transtulit 

riis  bono  communi,  et  de  legibus  ferendls ;  ideo  omnem  suam  potestatem  in  unnm  solum,  appel- 

•olet  multitudo  transferre  suum  jus  sen  potesta-  latur  Regimen  Monarchicum ;  si  illam  eontolit 

tem  gubematiTam,  tcI  in  aliquos  de  populo  ex  Optimatibus  populi,  nuncupatur  Regimen  Aris- 

omni  conditione,  et  dicitur  Democratia;  Tcl  in  tocraticum  ,*   si  Tcro  populus,  aut  Respublica 

paucos  optimates,  et  dicitur  Aristocratia;  Tel  in  sibi  retineat  talem  potestatem,  dicitur  Regimen 

nnum  tentum,  sItc  pro  se  solo,  sItc  pro  sncces-  Democraticum.    Habent  igitur  Principes  re- 

■oribus  jure  haereditario,  et  dicitur  Monarchia.  gendi  potestatem  a  Deo,  quia  snpposito  elec- 

Xx  quo  sequitnr,  omnem  potestetem  esse  a  Deo,  tione  a  Republica  facta,  Deus  illam  potestetem, 

vt  dicit  Apost  Rom.  xiiL  immediate  quidem  et  qusB  in  communitate  erat,   Principi    oonfert 

jure  natursB  in  communitate,  me^ate  autem  u  nde  ipse  nomine  Dei  regi^  et  gnbemat,  et  qui 

tantum  et  jure  humane  in  Regibus  et  aliis  illi  reristit»  Dei  ordinationl  resistit,  nt  didt 

Bectoribus :  nisi  Deus  ipse  immecuate  aliqnibus  Apost  loco  supra  landato. 
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Amov,  a  monk — his  poem  onr  the  lieffe  of 

Parie,  241. 
AbeLard,  acooimt  of,  401 ;  error  of  M.  Giiixot 

with  regard  to  him,  403;  document  proving* 

Aboaee,  checked  bj  the  Church,  422. 

Ademar,  hie  chromcle,  241 . 

Adon,  Archbishop  of  Yienne — his  work  on 

universal  history,  241. 
Adrian  (Pope)  protects  the  marriages  of  slaves, 

113;  his  doctrine  on  the  right  of  slaves  to 

marry,  113. 

Agde,  Councils  of,  103;  ibid,  decree  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled,  176. 

Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  Council  of,  enjoins  bishops  to 
found  hospitals  to  contain  all  the  poor  that 
their  revenues  can  support,  188. 

Albigenses  described,  25$. 

Alpmnsus  fof  lagouri^,  on  power  of  making 
laws,  JSom 

Amat  (Don  Felix;,  his  £iilse  political  theory, 
333;  ibid,  on  resistance  to  government,  411. 

Ambrose  (St.),  conduct  of  towards  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  178 ;  sells  the  eacred  ves- 
sels to  redeem  slaves,  432. 

Anabaptists,  excesses  committed  by,  in  Ger- 
many in  the  16th  century,  197. 

Anf^n,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  acts  of 
violenc«,  176. 

Anselm  fSt.).  writings  of,  403;  ibid,  on  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  459;  extracts  from, 
showins'  hii  wav  of  viewing  religious  mat- 
ters, 486;  intellectual  movement  in  the 
Church  within  the  limiU  of  faith,  486 ;  he 
anticipates  Descartes'  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  a  Crod,  485. 

Arabians,  their  civilization  described,  237; 
probability  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
eastern  monasteries  for  much  of  their  know- 
ledge, 237 ;  the  connexion  between  their 
science  and  that  of  antiquity  may  yet  be 
found,  237. 

Arbogen,  0>uncil  of,  forbids  church  burial  to 
be  given  to  pirates,  raviibers,  Ac,  182. 

Aristocracy  in  the  16th  century,  consisted  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  348 ;  differences  be- 
tween them,  349 ;  intermediate  clasi  between 
the  throne  and  the  people,  349. 

Aristotle,  immoral  doctrine  of,  443 ;  his  views 
on  public  educaticm,  443 ;  his  absurd  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  domestic  matters, 
443 ;  his  doctrines  reformed  by  Christianity, 
351. 

Aries,  C!ouncil  of,  its  decree  against  feuds,  177. 

Armagh,  Council  of,  109;  imd.  frees  all  the 
Enfj'liflh  slaves,  437. 

AsBocution,  a  &vorite  principle  of  Catholicity, 
189. 

Atheism,  tendency  towards,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 61. 


Aiurustin  ^St.),  his  description  of  pugnnism, 
89;  his  noble  sentiments  on  slaveij.  Ill ;  re- 
markable paaswgCB  from,  on  political  forms, 
390;  on  the  name  Catholic  oeing  given  to 
the  true  Church  only,  422. 

Author,  declaration  of,  419. 

Authority  in  religion,  tendency  towards,  in 
the  17tn  century,  61. 

Avignon,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fiiyor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Aymon  ^of  Aquitaine;  writes  the  history  of 
the  French,  241. 

Babbablahs,  those  who  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire  described,  122;  their  real  condition, 
444 ;  their  laws  and  manners,  447. 

Barcelona,  councillors  uf,  their  bold  languaspe 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  340 ;  its  trades-associa- 
tions described  by  C^pmany,  477. 

Bayle,  dictionary  of,  described,  63;  its  effects, 

Bellarmine,  doctrine  of,  on  the  divine  law,  291 ; 
on  the  civil  power,  292 ,  on  the  distinction 
between  political  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
293;  vin<&cation  of,  294. 

BenecUct  (St.^,  described,  238;  his  monastic  in- 
stitute, 238. 

Beneficence,  public,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
184 ;  was  the  work  of  Christianity,  184  ;  it 
required  permanent  institutions,  184;  they 
were  conceived  and  founded  by  the  Church, 
186 ;  institutions  of,  founded  by  Catholicity, 
185;  they  require  the  support  of  Christian 
chanty,  189. 

Bernard  (St. ) ,  observations  on,  409. 

Besa,  evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  423. 

Bible,  why  forbidden  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
Spain,  215. 

Bible  Societies,  effects  of,  64. 

Billuart,  F.,  on  the  ri^htof  making  laws,  296 ; 
on  the  origin  of  society  and  the  civil  power, 
296. 

Bishops,  slaves  of,  set  free  at  their  death  by  de- 
cree of  Council,  108. 

Bonald  on  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  186;  his  doc- 
trines, 283. 

Boncuil,  0>uncil  of,  described,  106. 

Bossuet,  his  negotiations  with  Leibnits  to  re- 
unite the  Churches,  61 ;  school  of,  283 :  his 
Universal  Historf  the  first  jrreat  work  on 
the  philosophy  of^ history,  418. 

Brentzen,  testimony  of,  to  the  incredulity  pre- 
vailing amonflr  the  early  reformers,  429. 

Brescia,  ArnauM  of,  troubles  excited  by,  251. 

Bruis  fPierre  de^,  his  iconoclastic  fonaUcitm, 
251. 

Buchanan,  his  remark  on  the  degradation  of 
women  wherever  Christianity  does  not  pre- 
vail, 136. 

Bull-fights,  those  of  Spain  diKOMed,  174. 
493 
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Busenbaum  on  the  power  of  making'  laws,  295. 
Bull  (CoBna  Domini)  containing  an  excom- 

monicatimi  against  those  who  levy  excessive 

taxes,  3G0. 

CJBSAa  (J.)  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans 
and  Britons,  153. 

Calmet,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  461 . 

Calvin,  intolerance  of,  421 ;  his  vulgar  abuse, 
421 ;  evidence  of,  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  433 . 

Calvinism,  as  connected  with  democracy,  855. 

Capmany  on  the  trades-corporations  of  Barce- 
lona, 477. 

Carranza,  trial  of,  212;  its  duration,  212;  car- 
ried to  Rome,  212 ;  his  dying*  declaration, 
212;  conduct  of  Philip  11.  towards  him,  213; 
causes  of  his  trial,  213 ;  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings, 214 ;  his  reason  why  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Tulgar  tongue  were  forbidden  in  Spain, 
215. 

Cassia  n,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions,  223. 

Cathari,  the,  described,  251. 

Catholicity,  its  doctrines  always  the  same,  65; 
its  past  services  to  society,  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  it  for  the  fiiture,  73 ;  its 
progress  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  74 ; 
not  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  80; 
its  effects  on  European  civilization,  80 ;  was 
strong  in  the  west  and  weak  in  the  east,  81 ; 
importance  of  the  unity^  produced  by  it  for 
the  safety  of  Europe  amid  perils,  81 ;  degra- 
ded condition  of  society  when  it  appeared, 
90 ;  not  opposed  to  the  reeling  of  inaividual- 
ity,  but  promotes  it,  131 ;  the  elevation  of 
woman  duo  to  it  alone,  135,  165;  places  wo- 
men on  an  equality  with  men,  135 ;  mistake 
of  its  opponents,  149 ;  its  institutions  falssly 
Bssailea  by  Protestants  and  philosophers, 
147 ;  its  exertion  in  fa\*or  of  beneficence  im- 
peded by  Protestantism,  which  compelled  it 
to  stand  on  its  defence,  188 ;  unfairly  treated 
with  regurd  to  tolerance,  190;  its  doctrine 
with  respect  to  errors  of  the  mind,  200;  was 
the  work  of  God,  256 ;  its  fertility  in  re- 
sources, 257 ;  its  charity,  257 ;  its  true  doc- 
trines with  re^rd  to  the  civil  power,  323  ; 
its  relations  with  the  people,  353 ;  its  rela- 
tions with  liberty,  357 ;  its  effects  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect,  392 ;  effects  of  its 
principle  of  submission  to  authority,  393; 
effects  of  the  same  on  the  sciences,  393 ;  an- 
cient and  modern  philosophy  compared  with 
it,  395 ;  its  morality,  397 ;  its  revealed  dog- 
mas, 397 ;  is  not  opposed  to  true  philosophy, 
397;  compared  witti  Protestantism  with  re- 
spect to  learning,  universities,  &c. ,  412;  its 
unity  and  concert,  423 ;  its  services  against 
slavery.— (See  Slavery.) 

Celchite,  Council  of,  109. 

Celibacy,  influence  of  that  of  the  clergy  in 
preventing  an  hereditary  succession,  accord- 
ing to  Guizot,  361  ;  what  would  have  hap- 
pened without  it,  362. 

Censors,  amon^  the  ancients,  they  took  the 
place  of  religious  authority,  161. 

Chalons,  Council  of,  108. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  Council  of,  excommuni- 
cates those  who  fight  within  the  precincts  of 
churches,  176. 

Chanoinesses,  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Aix 
to  keep  an  hospital  for  poor  women,  \8S. 

Charity,  its  effects  on  toleration,  192. 

Charles  V.,  why  released  from  his  oath  by  the 
Pope,  210. 


Chateaubriand,  writion  of,  described,  71 ;  dt- 
scribes  Zachary  as  adling  himself  as  adafs 
to  buy  the  liberty  of  a  husband  for  his  vife 
and  cnikiren,  104;  extract  from,  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  41&. 

Chivalry,  its  relations  with  women,  150;  did 
not  elevate  them,  but  found  them  elevated 
by  Christianity,  151. 

ChnsU  all  his  miracles  beneficent,  184;  hit 
whole  1^  spent  in  doing*  good,  184. 

Christians,  the  early,  their  constancy  in  mar* 
tyrdom,  224 ;  they  seek  asylums  lor  retire- 
ment and  prayer  in  the  deserts^  224. 

Christianity,  eftecia  of,  on  society,  67 ;  cfibcto 
producea  by  its  appearance,  88;  opposci 
slavery,  102;  could  not  endttre  the  samgc 
heroism  of  the  Romans,  104;  deivelopBtnt 
of  the  moral  life  by  means  of,  IM;  wss us* 
known  Co  the  ancients,  IM;  tfaeefiectsvUch 
would  have  followed  from  the  loss  of  its  in- 
fluence on  Europe,  1S4;  idesa  of  some  mod* 
ern  philosophers  with  regard  to  it,  156;  how 
it  is  embodied  in  Cathidicity,  166;  its  pr»> 
grcss  in  the  early  ages  described,  310 ;  iti 
effects  on  the  invading  barbarians,  236. 

Church,  the  Catholic,  services  of,  to  society,  ia 
cx)mbating  the  fataUst  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, 68 ;  her  opposition  to  slavery,  KB; 
she  protects  the  fireeaom  of  newly  emanci- 
pated slaves,  103 ;  consecrates  manumisskn 
oy  having  it  performed  in  the  churches,  163; 

frotects  slaves  recommended  to  her  by  will, 
03;  allows  her  sacred  vessels  lobe  sold  to 
redeem  slaves,  104 ;  gives  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  emancipated  sbtvesy  105; 
causes  tending  to  promote  slavery  with 
which  she  haa  to  contend,  105;  she  makss 
a  law  enabling  those  who  had  been  cooi* 
pelled  to  ^1  themselves  as  slaves  to  recover 
their  liberty  by  paying  back  the  price,  106; 
she  allows  her  ministers  to  give  their  Hbert? 
to  slaves  belonging  to  her,  while  she  forbioi 
other  property  to  be  alienated,  108;  sum- 
mary of  ner  measures  for  the  abulition  of 
slavery,  114 — (see  Omncih);  its  abolition 
due  to  her  alone,  114;  reforms  marriage, 
136 ;  preserves  its  sanctity,  137 ;  great  evils 
thereby  prevented,  137;  her  unity  in  doc- 
trines and  fixity  in  conduct  not  inconsistent 
with  progress,  145 ;  her  struggles  with  the 
corrupted  Romans  and  savage  barbarians, 
176;  decrees  of  her  Councils  against  ani- 
mosities, 176 ;  her  persevering  raforts,  177  ; 
treats  kings  and  great  men  as  severely  as 
the  lowly,  177 ;  her  boldness  in  checking  the 
crimes  of  kings,  178;  her  interference  in 
civil  affairs  of  old  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  182;  her  Councils  pro- 
tect the  weak — vis.  clergy,  monks,  women, 
merchants  and  pilgrims — against  the  strong, 
182 ;  her  exertions  in  fiivor  of  the  vanquisb- 
ed  in  war,  183 ;  she  preserves  unity  of  foith, 
and  founds  institutions  for  doing  mod,  185; 
what  she  would  have  done  for  the  curs  of 
pauperism  if  the  Reformation  had  not  plun- 
ged Europe  into  revolutions  and  reacuons, 
18S;  encourages  the  aristocracy  of  talent, 
361 ;  service  which  she  did  to  the  human 
mind  by  opposing  the  spirit  of  subtlety  oi 
the  innovators,  401 ;  her  interference  in  the 
management  of  hospitals,  449. 

Churches,  the  Protestant,  only  the  instruments 
of  the  civil  power,  186. 

Cicero,  on  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  State* 
316. 
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Ghrillaatioiiv  that  of  Europe  during*  the  16th 
century  not  owing  to  Protvatantidm,  82 ;  cha> 
lacteristicfl  of  that  of  modern  Europe  de- 
scribed, 115;  compared  with  ancient  and 
modern  non-Christian  civilization,  116;  its 
supexiority  owing  to  Catholicity,  117 ;  may 
be  reduced  to  three  elements — the  individual, 
the  fiunily,  and  society,  117;  its  universal 
progress  impeded,  and  unity  broken,  by 
Protestantism,  260. 

Clement, St.  (Pope),  passage  from,  on  Chris- 
tians selling  themselves  as  slaves  to  redeem 
their  brethren,  104. 

Clerary ,  the  effects  on  society  of  their  power  and 
influence,  175;  fatal  effects  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  political  influence  in  the  16th 
century,  S70 ;  advantages  which  might  have 
resulted  from  it  to  popular  institutions,  373; 
their  relations  with  all  the  powers  and  class- 
es of  society,  373. 

Clermont,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

OcMents,  Council  of,  106. 

CSoncina  (P.),  on  the  origin  of  power,  295; 
bow  it  exists  in  governments,  2^6. 

Oonduct,  firmness  of,  its  powerful  efiiects  in  the 
world,  145. 

Conscience,  the  public,  described,  157 ;  that  of 
Borope  contrasted  with  that  of  ancient  times, 
169;  now  influenced  by  the  Church,  160; 
both  illustrated  by  the  atory  of  Scipio,  165 ; 
the  former  was  formed  by  Catholicity  alone, 
166. 

Conscience,  the  individual,  described,  158. 

Constance,  Council  of,  its  doctrine  on  the  mur- 
der of  kings,  336. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 460. 

Cortes,  severe  measures  of  that  of  Toledo 
urainst  the  Jews,  205 ;  decline  of,  in  Spain, 

Cottereaux,  excesses  of,  252. 

Orancils  of  the  Churdi,  their  influence  on  po- 
litical laws  and  customs,  360;  canons  of, 
which  improve  the  condition  of  slaves,  430 ; 
check  all  attempts  against  the  liberty  of  the 
enfranchised  slaves  of  the  Church,  or  who 
had  been  recommended  to  her  by  will,  431 ; 
undertake  that  the  Church  will  defend  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  freed  who  have 
been  recommended  to  her,  431;  make  the 
redemption  of  captives  the  first  care  of  the 
Church,  and  g^ve  their  interests  precedence 
over  her  own,  432:  excoomi\micate  those 
who  attempt  to  reduce  men  into  slavery, 
433;  declare  those  who  make  Christians 
slaves  to  be  guilty  of  homicide,  434 ;  ordain 
that  those  who  have  sold  themselves  as  slaves 
shall  recover  their  liberty  by  repaying  the 

5 rice,  434;  protect  the  slaves  belonging  to 
ews,  434 ;  provide  means  for  their  oecom- 
ing  free,  434;  forbid  Jews  to  acquire  new 
Christian  slaves,  435 ;  ordain  that  if  a  mas- 
ter gives  meat  to  a  slave  on  a  fastinff'  day, 
the  latter  b^mes  free,  435 ;  forbid  Jews  to 
bold  Christian  slaves  at  all,  435;  forbid 
Christian  slaves  to  be  sold  to  Jews  or  pa- 
gans, 435 ;  or  to  be  sold  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Clovis,  436;  severely  condemn  cTericj* 
who  sell  their  slaves  to  Jews,  436 ;  command 
bishops  to  respect  the  liberty  of  those  freed 
by  their  predecessors,  436;  tney  mention  the 
power  given  to  bishops  to  free  deserving 
slaves,  and  fix  the  sum  which  they  may  give 
them  to  live  on,  436 ;  exempt  them  from  the 


general  rule,  that  alienations  made  by  bish- 
ops who  leave  nothing  of  their  own  must  be 
restored,  436;  ordain  that  when  a  bishop 
dies,  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  at  the  funeral  each  bishop  or  abbot  may 
set  three  slaves  free,  giving  tl^un  three  toUai 
each,  436;  free  all  the  Rnglish  slaves  in  Ire- 
land, 437 ;  forbid  slaves  of  the  Church  to  be 
exchanged  for  others,  437 ;  grant  liberty  to 
slaves  who  wish  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life,  with  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
abuses,  437 ;  cneck  the  abuse  of  ordaining 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  nuwters, 
437 ;  allow  parish  priests  to  select  some  cle- 
rics from  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  438 ;  al- 
low slaves  to  be  ordained,  having  been  first 
freed,  438. 

Crusades  vindicated,  242. 

Cyprian  (St.),  on  the  redemptfon  of  captives, 
432. 

Dm  Maistbb  on  the  word  "  catholic,"  4S2 ;  on 

fcneral  Councils,  480;  compares  the  oon- 
uct  of  the  Popes  with  that  of  other  rolers, 
484. 

Democrats,  difiierence  between  ancient  and 
modern,  130. 

Democracy,  its  alliance  with  kings  against 
the  aristocracy,  306;  notion  formed  of,  in 
the  16th  century,  350;  two  kinds  of,  364; 
their  progress  in  the  history  of  Europe,  366; 
their  characters,  366 ;  their  causes  and  ef- 
fects, 366 ;  historical  fiicts  with  regard  to,  in 
France,  EUigland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Germany,  367. 

Descartes,,  nis  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  (^d  anticipated  by  St  Anselm,  486. 

Divorce,  consequences  of  the  facility  of,  in 
Germany,  according  to  M.  de  Statif,  139. 

Divines,  spirit  of  the  writings  of  the  old  Cath- 
lic,  compared  with  that  of  modern  writers, 
288. 

Doctrines,  their  efiects  on  societjr*  311 ;  those 

§revalent  in  the  16th  century  with  regard  to 
emocracy,  350 ;  those  prevalent  in  political 
matters  in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism  compared  with  uiose  of  the 
school  of  the  18th  century  and  those  of  mo- 
dern publicists,  374. 
Dominicans,  their  exertions  in  fovor  of  the 
native  Americans,  as  stated  by  Robertson, 
441. 

East,  the,  injury  caused  there  by  breaking 
unity  in  religion,  235. 

EHvira,  (^uncilof,  its  decree  in  fovor  of  slaves, 
100. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  Spain,  76. 

Eon,  his  fanatical  delusion,  251. 

Epaone,  Council  of,  100. 

Erigena,  account  of,  400. 

Errors,  those  of  the  mind  not  always  inno- 
cent, 200. 

Error  described,  70. 

Europe,  characteristics  of  her  civilisation,  116; 
condition  of,  in  the  13th  century,  346  eluq.; 
singular  contrasts  therein,  246 ;  struggle  be- 
tween barbarism  and  Christianity  there,  847; 
instances  of  great  and  good  principles  some- 
times abused  in  pracuce,  247;  oarbarism 
therein  improved  by  religion,  and  religion 
disfigured  by  barbarism,  248 ;  efiects  of  the 
cnisades,  249 ;  increasing  power  of  the  com- 
monalty, 249 ;  decline  of  the  feudal  system. 
249;   power  of  great  ideas,  260;   critfcal 
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epochs,  260;  gpreat  agitation  prevailing',  and 
horrible  doctnnes  spread,  among  the  people 
at  that  time,  250— (see  Tbnchime,  Etm,  Ca- 
0uari,  Vmidoit,  jiUngenten'^j  what  she  would 
have  done  for  civilization  if  she  had  not  been 
impeded  by  ProtcstantiBm,  261 ;  her  condi- 
tion when  it  appeared,  261 ;  great  increase 
c^  power  and  development  of  mind,  262 ; 
divisions  occasioned  by  it,  262 ;  the  nations 
thereof  require  religious  institutions  for  or- 
ganizing beneficence  and  education  on  a 
uuge  scale,  2T7 ;  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  344 ;  social  movement  at  that 
time,  844 ;  its  causes,  344 ;  its  effects  and  ob- 
ject, 345;  development  of  the  industrial 
classes  there,  354  ^  this  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  Catholicity  alone,  3S5 ;  picture 
of,  from  the  llth  century  to  the  14th,  382; 
relificn  and  the  human  mind  there,  404; 
intellectual  condition  of  the  nations  of  mo- 
dern, distinguished  from  that  of  those  of  an- 
tiquity, 405;  causes  which  have  accelerated 
it  amonff  the  former,  406. 
Bximeno,  letter  of,  on  the  sciences,  425. 

Facts,  consummated,  how  they  are  to  be 

treated,  333. 
Faith,  unity  of,  not  adverse  to  political  liberty, 


Forms,  political,  their  value,  367. 

Francis  I.  fof  France),  his  opinion  on  the  ne- 
cessity or  expelling  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
210. 

Francis,  St.  (de  Sales),  his  list  of  titles  given 
to  the  Popca,  423. 

Franks,  their  custom  of  goinjr  armed  to  church 
forbdaden  by  Councils,  17o. 

Free-will,  its  denial  discarded  bjr  Protestants 
themselves,  68 ;  its  ^ects,  68 ;  its  noble  re- 
sults, 134 ;  supported  by  Catholicity  against 
the  Reformation,  135. 

Gambuno,  passion  of,  described,  142. 
Games,  public,  those  of  the  Romans  prohi- 
bited by  the  Christian  Church,  175. 
Gerbet  0*Abb<),his  excellent  refutation  of 

Lammenaia'  doctrines,  338. 
Germans,  manners  of  the  ancient,  described 
*   by  Tacitus,  152 ;  why  embellished  by  him, 

153;  are  but  little  known  to  us,  154;  their 

struggles  with  the  Romans,  154. 
Gibbon,  testimony  of,  to  the  merits  of  Bossuet's 

History  of  the  Variations,  421. 
Gilles  (St.),  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Gironne,  Council  of,  in  favor  of  the  truce  of 

God,  ISO. 
Glaber    (Monk),  of  Cluny,  his    history  of 

France,  241. 
Gotti  (Cardinal),  doctrines  of,  on  the  origin 

of  power,  295. 
Goug€t  (I'Abb^),  on  Catholic  Hebrew  studies, 

413. 
Government,  three  principles  of — monarchy, 

aristocracy,  and  ocmocracy,  344. 
Governments,  revolutionary  ones  are  cruel  in 

self-defence,  not  being  based  on  right,  128 ; 

right  of  resistance  to  de  facto  ones,  330; 

fiiTsehood  of  the  theory  which  imposes  the 

obligation  of  obeying  them  mercljr  as  such, 

331 ;  difficulties  on  this  point  explained,  332. 
Grace,  eflfects  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  234. 
Gratian,  merit  of  his  literary  labors,  241. 
Gregory  (Pope) ,  passage  from,  108 ;  frees  tw^o 

slaves  of  the  Roman  Church,  436 ;  his  rea- 


son why  Christiana  liberated  thdr  liafci, 
436. 

Gregory  HI.  (Po^),  on  eeUing  slayci  to  the 
pagans  for  sacrifice,  4S6. 

Gregory  DC.  (P6pe),  his  decretak  on  sUtot, 
1(»  ;  against  the  hereditarj  aiicoeaMii  of  tlK 
clergy,  368. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Pope),  hia  aposlolk  lettcn 
against  the  slave  trade,  438. 

Grotius.  his  servile  doctrine  oo  the  civil  power. 
323 ;  bis  evidence  in  fiiyor  of  CuthoKrity, 
424. 

Gruet,  his  incredulity  and  execution,  429. 

Guibert,  historical  labors  of.  Ml. 

Guixot,  on  the  effects  of  the  Church  upon  slave- 
ry, 113;  his  doctrine  of  the  penonal  inde* 
(Kendence  of  individuals  amons[  the  barba- 
rians stated  and  discussed,  119;  true  the- 
ory thereon,  121 ;  inooheroice  of  his  own 
doctrines,  124 ;  cause  of  hie  error,  125 ;  hii 
acknowledgment  with  regmxd  to  the  refiM*- 
mation andliberty, 343 ;  extract  from, shew- 
ing that  the  clergy  were  not  a  caste,  351 ;  an 
opinion  of,  refiited,  399;  extract  from,  shew- 
ing the  immense  supenoritjr  of  the  Church 
to  the  barbarians  in  legislation,  447 ;  docu- 
ments shewing  his  error  with  respect  to 
Abelard,  486. 

Hackxt,  fanaticism  of,  427. 

Harlem,  Mathias,  mad  fanaticism  of,  496. 

Heresy,  held  a  sin  by  the  Catholic  Church,  200. 

Heretics,  characteristics  of  those  of  the  earlj 
ages,  425. 

Herman,  preaches  the  murder  of  all  prieeti 
and  magistrates,  426. 

Hermandad,  charter  of,  between  the  kingdomi 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  for  the  pieeci  fatten  of 
their  liberties,  475. 

History,  difficulties  in  its  study,  248 :  necessi- 
ty ol  taking  into  account  times  ana  circum- 
stances of  events  therein,  248. 

Hobbes,  his  false  theory  of  society,  304 ;  his 
servile  doctrine,  323. 

Honor,  principle  of,  in  monarchies,  according 
to  MontesQuieu,  161. 

Horace,  on  tnc  origin  of  society,  462. 

HospitsJs,  destroyed  by  Henry  VIU.  in  Eng- 
land, 185;  Catholic  oiBhops  the  protectors 
and  inspectors  of,  187 ;  laws  made  respecting 
them  by  the  Church,  187 ;  attached  to  mon- 
asteries and  colleges  in  the  middle  ara,  449 ; 
superintended  by  the  bishops,  449;  their 
property  protected  by  bein?  considered  as 
Dclonging  to  the  Church,  449. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Humility,  its  effects  with  regard  to  toleration, 
193. 

Ideas,  irreligious  ones  cannot  be  confined  to 
theory,  but  enter  on  the  field  of  practice,  70; 
destroy  themselves,  71 ;  power  of,  169 ;  they 
are  divided  into  those  tnat  flatter  the  pas- 
sions, and  those  that  check  them,  170 ;  they 
require  an  institution  to  preserve  and  en- 
force them,  170 ;  how  they  oecame  corrupted 
amoncr  mankind  before  Christianity,  170: 
how  ejected  by  the  press,  171 ;  their  natural 
progress,  171 ;  their  rapid  succession  in  mo- 
dern times,  171. 

Impiety  allies  itself  with  liberty  or  despotism 
to  suit  its  purpose,  298. 

Incredulity  in  Europe  the  fruit  of  Protes- 
tantism, 60;  spirit  of,  has  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  70. 
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fndependence,  personal,  feeding-  of,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  124. 

Indifference,  religious,  in  Europe,  the  fruit  of 
Protestantism,  60. 

Individual,  the,  how  absorbed  by  the  state 
amonff  the  ancients,  127 ;  fatal  effects  of  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  feelings  of  re- 
spect for,  in  society,  129 ;  witnessed  among 
nations  not  Christians,  129. 

Individuals,  how  the  freedom  of,  was  fettered 
among  the  ancient  republics,  130;  every 
thin^  ruled  by  the  state,  130. 

Inquisition,  the,  misrepresentations  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  Spain,  203^  its  duration  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  205 ;  appeals 
from  it  to  Rome,  207 ;  indulgence  of  the  lat- 
ter, 20S;  interference  of  tlie  Popes  to  soft- 
en the  rurours  of,  20S ;  mildness  of  that  of 
Rome,  203;  no  case  of  capital  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  it,  20S ;  rigours  of  that  of  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Philip  O.  caused  by  the  Pro- 
testants themselves, 214;  compels apreachcr 
to  retract  who,  in  the  presence  of  P'tiilip  II., 
had  maintained  that  kina;'d  have  absolute 
power  over  tlieir  subjects,  218 ;  became  mild- 
er with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  218 ;  remarks 
thereon,  452 ;  appellants  to  Rome  from,  for- 
bidden to  return  to  Spain  under  pain  of 
death  by  pragmatic  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isaoella,  454 ;  how  affected  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Spanbh  kings,  455:  the  lalter  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  have  the  judgment  in 
Spain  made  final,  without  ap{>cal,  which  the 
Popes  refused,  455 ;  affected  impartiality  of 
writers  with  regard  to  it,  455.  See  Perez, 
Puigblancht  ViUanueva,  LlorenU,  and  Jomtob. 

Institutions,  religious,  opposed  by  Protestant- 
ism and  philosophers,  219 ;  their  importance 
and  connexion  with  religion  herself,  221 ; 
have  survived  the  attemnts  made  to  destroy 
them,  221 ;  their  nature  aescribcd,  222 ;  their 
object,  222 :  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  223 ;  their 
commencement,  according  to  Casaian,  223  ; 
have  always  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  223;  conduct  of  the 
Popes  towards  them,  224 ;  their  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  precepts,  225 ;  their  effects 
on  the  human  mind,  226 ;  their  services  and 
necessity,  227 ;  their  necessity  for  the  salva- 
tion of  society,  275;  not  inconsistent  with 
the  improvements  of  modern  times,  280; 
historical  view  of  them,  45S ;  coup  d'tnl  at 
their  origin  and  development,  458-9. 

Institutions,  free,  injured  by  Protestantism, 
363. 

Institutions,  their  study,  248 ;  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  times  when  they  existed, 
248. 

Intellect,  the,  its  development,  how  affected 
b^  Catholicity,  392 ;  influence  thereof  u^n, 
historically  examined,  398;  its  relations 
with  religion,  404;  its  development  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  different  from  that  of 
those  of  antiquity,  405;  causes  that  have 
hastened  its  development  in  Europe,  405; 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  subtletj,  406 ;  service 
rendered  to  it  oy  the  Church  in  opposing  the 
subtleties  of  the  innovators,  408 ;  its  progress 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  times,  412; 
different  phases,  412. 

Intolerance,  that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194; 
of  the  Romans,  196 ;  of  the  pagan  emperors, 
196 ;  hsLR  continue<1  from  the  cstablisnment 
of  Christianity  by  the  staU?,  in  various  forms, 

63 


down  to  the  present  time,  196;  recent  in- 
stances of  it,  196 ;  case  of  France  examined, 
197 ;  doctrine  which  condemns  aJl  intoler- 
ance with  regard  to  doctrines  and  actions 
discussed  and  refuted,  198;  conseouences 
which  would  flow  from  it,  198 ;  wouid  pro- 
duce impunity  for  crimes,  198;  civil  and 
religious,  distinguished,  450;  mistaken  by 
Rousseau,  450;  us  existence  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  held  by  some  Protestants,  451 . 

Irreligion,  spirit  of,  nas  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  70. 

Isabella,  p>art  taken  by,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  205. 

Janssnlsts,  the,  described,  62. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  the  name  Catholic  not  being 
given  to  heretics,  422. 

Jesuits,  importance  of,  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, 268;  their  eminent  services,  269; 
error  and  contradiction  of  M.  Guisot  in 
their  regard,  270;  false  charges  against, 
271. 

Jews,  the  slaves  of,  protected  by  decrees  of 
Councils,  107;  strusfglc  between  truth  and 
error  among,  170 ;  now  the  truth  was  pre- 
served, 170;  their  avarice,  206 ;  popular  ha- 
tred against,  206 ;  atrocities  charged  against 
them  by  the  people,  207 ;  pragmatic  sanction 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  regard  to, 
454 ;  law  of  Philip  II.  against,  455. 

John  de  Ste.  Marie,  extracts  from,  on  Chris- 
tian politica,  463. 

Jomtob,  Nathaniel,  his  work  called  T^  /n^- 
9iiion  UnveiUd,  456;  his  prejudice  and  vul- 
gar abuse,  456. 

Judaisers  pursued  by  the  Inquisition,  209. 

Justin,  on  martyrdom,  132 ;  his  Apolory,  286. 

Justinian  gives  bishops  the  control  of  hospi- 
tals, 450. 

Kings,  inviolability  of,  337 ;  greatest  increase 
of  the  power  of,  in  Europe,  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  363. 

Knowledge,  state  of,  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, 85 ;  sterility  of,  in  creating  social 
institutions,  85. 

Laborers,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rheimt, 
182. 

Lacordaire  (PAbb4)  on  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, 210. 

Lamennais  (l*Abb^),  his  attempt  to  ally 
Catholicity  with  extreme  democracy.  131 ; 
his  doctrines  on  government  compared  with 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  338. 

Las  Casas,  exertions  of,  in  favor  of  the  native 
Americans  related  by  Robertson,  442. 

Lateran,  general  Council  of,  conflms  the  trxice 
of  God,  181 ;  eleventh  general  Council  of, 
forbids  the  maltreatment  of  monks,  clergy, 
pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  and  the  ship- 
wrecked, 182. 

Law,  the  divine,  false  interpretation  of,  284 ; 
St.  John  Chrysostom  on,  285 ;  according  to 
Bellarmine,  291. — See  St.  Thonuu,  SuareXf 
OoUit  Buienbaum,  lAguori,  BiUtuari,  and  the 
Compendium  Salmaticen^e. 

Law. --See  St.  Thonuu. 

League,  the  Hanseatlc,  described,  354. 

Legislation,  that  of  Rome  described,  86;  was 
probably  influenced  by  Christianity,  86. 

Leibnitz,  nis  negotiations  with  Bossuet  to  re- 
unite the  Churches,  61 ;  his  theological  system 
contains  the  chief  dogmas  of  Catholicity,  424. 
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Ltpen,  ordered  to  be  muntained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church,  187. 

Loida,  Council  of,  excludes  those  at  variance 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  176;  de- 
crees seven  years'  penance  against  infimti- 
cide,  184. 

Leyden,  John  of,  his  excesses  at  Munster, 
426. 

liberty,  a  uxN-d  ill  understood,  79 ;  examples 
of,  79 ;  how  limited,  79 ;  Catholicity  favora- 
ble to  its  true  spirit,  80 ;  true  nature  of,  228 ; 
according-  to  Catholic  doctors,  311 ;  political 
freedom  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism,  352 ; 
Catholicity  favorable  to  it,  352 ;  why  it  has 
fidlen  into  bad  repute  wiUi  some,  3^ ;  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  religious  intolerance, 
Mt2 ;  cannot  subsist  without  morality,  389 ; 
remarkable  passage  from  Augustin  on  the 
subject,  390. 

lillebonne,  Council  of,  enforces  the  truce  of 
God,  180. 

IJandaff,  Council  of,  177. 

liorente,  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  457 ; 
his  attempt  to  introduce  schism  and  heresy 
into  Spain,  457 ;  his  misrepresentation,  457 ; 
bums  a  portion  of  the  documents  belonging 
to  the  Inquisition  of  Bfadrid,  457. 

London,  Council  of,  106. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  doctrine  that  the  impe- 
rial power  comes  immediately  from  Ood 
maintained  by  the  princes  of  tne  empire  in 
his  time,  462. 

L(^e,  passion  of,  its  effects,  143 ;  how  treated 
by  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  144 ;  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  pursued  by  the  for- 
mer, 145. 

Luther,  his  opinion  on  polysamy,  138 ;  ^ects 
which  his  doctrines  would  have  had,  had 
they  been  proclaimed  sooner,  138;  his  intol- 
erance towards  the  Jews,  2(99;  specimens 
of  his  violence,  grossnoas,  and  intolerance, 
421 ;  his  e\'idcncc  a^nst  CathoUcitj^t  423; 
his  interview  with  the  Devil,  425;  infidel 
passages  from  his  writings,  4'^. 

Lyons,  Council  of,  105 ;  Council  of,  see  Lepen; 
poor  men  of,  described,  251. 

Macon,  Councils  of,  104. 

Manichees,  unusual  severities  exercised  to- 
wards, 204  ;  description  of,  252. 

Blanncrs,  sentlenesa  of,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  European  civilization,  172 ;  wherein 
it  consists,  172 ;  exists  in  advanced  societies, 
172 ;  not  found  in  young  nations,  172 ;  did 
not  exist  amone*  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
173 ;  causes  of  tnis,  173 ;  their  excessive  cor 
ruption  among  the  ancients,  445. 

Blanana,  his  popular  doctrines,  312 ;  on  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  481. 

Marquez,  P.,  on  the  disputes  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects,  482 ;  on  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  ri^t  of  rulers  o\'cr  the  pro- 
perty of  their  subjects,  483. 

Marriage,  doctrines  of  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism with  regard  to,  compared,  136;  im- 
portance of  j^rding  the  sanctity  of,  1^; 
not  admitted^ as  a  sacrament  by  Protestant- 
ism, 12^;  different  conduct  of  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism  with  regard  to,  140. 

Martyrs,  heroism  of  the  Christian,  132. 

Matha,  John  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  most  holy  Trinity  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  259. 

Mathematics, obscurity  of  their  first  principles, 
435. 


Blelanctbon,  his  oomplalnte  agminat  Ihtolhar 
Reformers,  4S1 ;  superstitioiM  of,  4S6. 

Merchants  protected  dt  Cotinrils,  188. 

Merida,  Council  of^  100. 

Missions,  their  uni^  broken  by  PinoteilantMn, 
260 ;  injury  thereby  done  to  tliem,  SO;  wbst 
they  ought  have  eODCted  bad  it  not  appeared, 
263;  w&i  united  efibrts  eHiected  in  earlier 
times,  264 ;  need  of,  on  a  larg«  scale,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  866;  seal  die- 
played  by  the  Church  in  the  promotion  of, 
in  latter  tunes,  266 ;  powerful  means  for  pro- 
moting at  the  command  of  Rome  bekn 
unity  was  broken,  266. 

Monarchy,  why  hereditary  is  preferable,  14S; 
idea  formed  of,  in  the  sixteenth  centory, 
346 ;  application  thereof,  347 ;  in  what  it  diif- 
fer«Mi  trom  despotism,  2^7 ;  what  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  347 ;  its  relatioDs  with 
the  Churoh,  348 ;  when  necessary  in  Eorope, 
356;  different  character  of,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  357 ;  passa^  from  De  Bfaistre  on, 3S6; 
institutions  for  limiting  it,  356 ;  it  acquired 
strens-th  in  the  sixteenu  century,  361 ;  pre- 
vailea  over  free  institutions,  362 ;  causes  of 
this,  370. 

Monasteries,  those  in  the  east  established  in 
imitation  of  the  solitaries,  235;  causes  of 
their  decline,  235 ;  services  they  miffat  have 
rendered  to  literature,  236;  woat  Uiey  did 
for  kiiowledge,  236 ;  those  of  the  west  estab- 
lished, 238;  their  effects,  238;  property  ren- 
dered sacred,  239 ;  their  property,  239 ;  their 
claims  thereto,  239;  ti^ir  improvements, 
240;  encouragement  given  to  the  country 
life,  240;  their  8er\'ice8  to  Germsiny,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  240;  great  men  they 

{>roduced,  240 ;  their  ser\'ices  to  science  and 
etters,  240 ;  their  civilizing  effects,  242 :  new 
forms  assumed  by  them  m  the  twelim  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  242 ;  their  objects,  243; 
benefits  they  conferred  on  mankind,  243. 

Monks,  protected  by  Councils,  180. 

Monog^amy  not  owme*  to  climate,  138. 

Montaigne  on  the  Reformation,  61 ;  his  infidel 
sentiments  changed  at  his  death,  429. 

Montanus,  Arias,  eniployed  by  Philip  II.  to 
collect  books  and  MSS.,  218. 

Montesquieu  on  the  principle  of  honor  in  mo- 
narchies, 162;  that  of  virtue  in  republics, 
161 ;  he  is  bound  by  his  theory,  165 ;  on  the 
destruction  of  monssteries  and  hospitale  in 
England  by  Henry  VIII.,  185 ;  his  doctrine 
with  rcjojara  to  the  latter,  186. 

Montpellier,  Council  of,  its  decrees  to  secure 
peace,  181. 

Moors,  the,  dread  of  their  power  in  Spain,  205; 
papal  bull  in  favor  of,  209;  law  of  Philip 
III.,  expelling  them,  451. 

Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  nation,  331 ; 
Narbonnc,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Nationality,  importance  of,  76. 
Nicholas,  a  fanatic  who  tai^t  that  it  wss  good 

to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  the  more 

abound, 427. 
Nuns,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rouen,  181. 

OsEDiENCE,  motives  of,  founded  on  the  will  of 

God,  97. 
Olive  trees,  why  protected  by  the  Council  of 

Narhonne,  ISO. 

Opinions,  the  rapid  succession  of,  in  modem 
times,  171. 
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Opinion,  miblic,  influence  of,  on  morals,  163. 
Orange,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of 

slaves,  103. 
Orders,  the  religious- military  described,  242; 

the  mendicant  ditto,  2d2 ;  the  necessity  for 

the  latter,  253;  their  popular  nature,  2M; 

their  influence,  254  ;  were  the  work  of  God, 

854;  their  relations  with  the  Pontifb,  256; 

those  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  257 ; 

visiuitf  inspiring  them,  259 ;  their  founders, 

259. 
Orleans,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  slaves, 

100,  103,  107 ;  forbids  any  one  to  be  armed 

at  church,  176;  protects  hospitalt,  187;  tlie 

poor  and  prisoners,  187. 
Oxford,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  robbers, 

182. 

Pacts,  298. 

Paganism  described  by  St.  Augustin,  89. 

Pa&fox,  on  the  duties  of  kings,  princes,  and 
magistrates,  321 ;  on  taxes  and  tyranny,  483. 

Palentia,  Council  of,  protects  the  defenceless, 
182. 

Ptipin,  evidence  of,  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  424. 

Paris,  trades- union  of,  354. 

Passions,  the,  differently  treated  bv  Catholici- 
ty and  by  PrutestanUsm,  140 ;  wny  so  active 
in  times  of  public  disturbance,  143. 

Patrick,  (St.),  Council  of,  105. 

Paul,  (St.),  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  469. 

PeasaLUts.--Sec  Laieran, 

Penance,  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of,  167. 

Perez,  on  the  cundcmnation  of  a  preacher  for 
absolutist  doctrines  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  455. 

Peter,  (St. ) ,  of  Arbues,  his  murder  by  the  Jews 
not  a  proof  of  Uie  unpopularity  of  the  InQui- 
sition,  Wl ;  tumult  occasioned  thereby,  207. 

Peter,  (St.),  Noiasque,  founds  the  Order  of 
Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  259. 

Philanthropy,  inadequate  for  works  of  benefi- 
cence without  Christian  Charity,  189. 

Philosophers,  the  irreligious  of  the  last  century 

f  referred  pagan  to  Christian  institutions, 
61. 

Philosophy,  schools  of,  can  destroy  but  not 
create,  171. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  did  not  institute  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  continued  it,  210;  why  so  much 
attacke<l  by  Protestants,  210;  probability 
tiiat  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Protes- 
tantism into  Spain  in  his  time  would  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  211;  his  conduct  to  C^rranza,  213; 
hid  services  to  Catholicity,  215;  general  feel- 
ing in  his  reign  with  regard  to  cruel  punish- 
mcntci  very  oifrercnt  from  the  present,  217 ; 
his  patrunugo  of  literature,  218 ;  his  letter  to 
Arias  Montantin,  456. — See  In^uUum, 

Pilgrims  protected  by  Ck>imcils,  181. 

Pitt,  anecdote  of,  76. 

Pius  II.  (Pope),  his  apostolic  letters  against 
slavery,  439. 

Pius  Vlt.  (Pope),  interposes  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  441. 

Plato,  immoral  doctrines  of,  422. 

Polygamy,  not  the  effect  of  climate,  138. 

Poor,  the,  regulations  of  Councils  in  £iivor  of, 
187. 

Popes,  the,  services  they  rendered  to  society 
by  preserving  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  137^; 
support  the  truce  of  God,  181 ;  their  attempts 
to  miti^te  the  ri^ur  of  ttie  Spanish  InQ^i- 
■ition,  208;  appomt  judges  of^  appeal,  208; 


their  intolerance  compared  with  the  toler- 
ance of  Protestantism,  208;  their  temporal 
powers,  340 ;  doctrines  of  tbeoloffians  with 
regard  to  them  in  case  they  should  fall  into 
heresy,  342 ;  nature,  origm,  and  effects  of 
their  tem^ral  power,  386;  list  of  titles  given 
to,  in  ancient  times,  423. 

Power,  origin  of,  284 ;  the  paternal,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  civil,  286;  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Bellarmine,  resides  immediatdy 
in  the  people,  292;  divine  ori^n  of,  298; 
violence  ofy  when  ille^timate,  303;  nudiate 
and  imnudiate  transmission  of,  305 ;  this  dis- 
tinction important  in  some  respects  and  un- 
important in  others,  306;  why  (Catholic  di- 
vines have  so  zealously  supported  the  mtdiak, 
308;  feculties  of  the  civil,  317;  calumnies 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  on  this  point, 
317 ;  resistance  to  the  civil,  324 ;  comparison 
between  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  on 
this  point,  327 ;  vain  timidity  of  some  minds 
on  tnis  point,  324;  obedience  to  the  civil, 
taujrht  by  Catholicity  when  legitimate,  325; 
civu  distinguished  from  spiritual,  326;  con- 
duct of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  the  two,  326;  the 
independence  or  the  spiritual,  a  guarantee 
for  tne  liberty  of  the  people,  326 ;  doctrines 
of  St.  Thomas  on  obemence  to  the  civil,  328; 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmine,  Suares, 
&c.  on  resistance  to  the  civil,  in  extreme 
cases,  338. 

Preaching,  that  of  Protestantism  without  au- 
thority, 167.— See  ProtuUmiitm, 

Prebendaries,  bound  to  ^ve  a  tenth  of  their 
fruits  to  an  hospital,  Iw. 

Press,  the  effects  of,  on  opinions,  171. 

Prisoners,  exertions  of  the  Church  in  fevor  of, 
187. 

Protestantism,  present  condition  of,  64;  at- 
tempts to  preserve  itself  by  violating'  its  fun- 
damental principle,  64 ;  causes  of  its  conti- 
nuance, 64;  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
as  a  fixed  creed,  but  remains  as  a  body  of 
sects,  65;  its  positive  doctrines  repugnant  to 
the  instinct  of  civilization,  68 ;  its  essential 
principle  one  of  destruction,  69;  can  boast 
only  of  its  ruins,  69;  was  the  work  of  human 
passions,  and  not  of  Ood,  69;  effects  which 
even  its  partial  introduction  into  Spain  would 
produce,  74,  76,  78 ;  advantages  of  the  prac- 
tice of  preachinff'  preserved  oy,  90,  l€n ;  its 
preachinfl'  is  wi&out  authority,  167;  its  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  errors  ofthe  mind,  199; 
effects  which  its  introductien  into  Spain 
would  have  produced,  216;  would  have  oro- 
ken  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  216; 
is  opposed  to  vows  ana  celibacy,  219;  its  ap- 
pearance, 262;  its  effects  in  oreakUig  toe 
unity  of  European  civilization,  262;  divided 
the  missionaries  among  themselves,  263 ;  dis- 
astrous effects  of,  2671  exalts  the  temporal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual,  308; 
Its  relations  with  liberty,  343 ;  real  state  of 
the  case  on  this  point,  344;  its  origin  aristo- 
cratic, 355 ;  not  favorable  to  the  poor,  356 ; 
has  contributed  to  destroy  free  institutions, 
363 ;  fearful  state  of  Europe  alter  it  apMared, 
369 ;  political  doctrines  prevailing  in  Europe 
before  its  appearance  comparea  with  those 
of  modern  publicists  and  the  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  374 ;  has  prevented  the 
homogeneity  of  European  civilization,  376; 
histoncal  proofs,  376;  compared  with  Catho- 
licity with  regard  to  learning,  criticism,  the 
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learned  langvagve,  the  foundation  of  univer- 
aitiea,  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
myaticitm,  high  phikwophy,  metaphysics, 
murals,  reli^uus  phikwophy,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  41S;  evidences  aguinst, 
from  Luther,  Mclancthon,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Grutius,  Papio,  Puffcndorf,  and  Leibnitz, 
423;  its  su|>crstition  and  fanaticism,  425; 
bad  faith  ofits  founders,  428;  passages  prov- 
ing this,  428;  progress  of  mfidenty  soon 
after  its  appearance  proved  from  Luther, 
Brentzcn,  Gruet,  and  Montaigne,  428. 

Puffcndorf,  his  false  theory  ot  society,  301; 
evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  423. 

Puigblanch.--Scc  Jomiob. 

Punishments,  right  of  inflicting  capital,  deriv-  ! 
ed  from  God,  300;  cannot  come  from  pacts,  | 
300;  mildness  of,  among  barbarian  nations  | 
not  a  proof  of  civilization  but  of  indifference  ' 
to  crime,  447 ;  immense  superiority  of  the  - 
legislation  of  the  Church  with  respect  to,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot,  447. 

Rbodlus,  virtue  bordering  on  ferocity,  104. 

Religion,  always  existed  in  some  shape  among 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  66 ;  power  of, 
in  Spain,  76;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84;  atrocities  committed  in  the 
name  of,  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  201 ; 
importance  of,  to  tlie  civil  power,  311 ;  cor- 
ruption of,  among  tlie  ancients,  445. 

Revolutions,  those  of  modern  times,  389 ;  dif- 
ference betw^cen  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  of  France,  389. 

Rheims,  Councils  of,  101 ;  commands  that  the 
clergy,  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers  shall  be  respected  during 
war,  182 ;  protects  the  poor,  187. 

Robertson. — See  DominieanM  and  Lot  Ceuoi. 

Romans,  the,  their  savagv  heroism  not  tolerat- 
ed by  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  104 ;  j 
futile  attempts  made  to  imitate  them,  128 ; 
their  manners  effeminate  without  being  gen-  I 
tie,  173.  I 

Rome,  legislation  of,  86;  how  affected  by 
Christianity,  H6;  vice  of  her  political  organ- 
ization, 87 ;  Council  of,  its  dkx:ret»s  in  fttvor 
of  slaves,  109 ;  the  court  of,  endeavors  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, 208;  mildness  of  the  inouisition  at 
Rome  coinF>are<i  with  thnt  in  otner  places, 
208 ;  no  in8tanc4?  of  a  capital  sentence  hav- 
ing been  pronounceil  thereby,  208;  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  empire  of,  229. 

Roscelin  described,  400;  compared  with  St. 
Anselm,  407. 

Rouen,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fa\'or  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Rousseau,  doctrines  of,  282;  his  appeal  to  the 
passions,  288;  his  COntrat  SocitUt  299;  his 
misreprt^sentation  of  Catholicity,  450;  doc- 
trines of  his  CotUrat  Social,  451 ;  bis  intoler- 
ance, 451. 

Saavspba,  his  popular  doctrines,  313. 

Salamanca.  Compi'ndium  of,  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  the  po*>ple's  convent,  295. 

Sciences,  the  naturnl  and  social  compared,  85. 

Scipio,  story  of.  165. 

Self-defence,  right  of,  allcfred  as  a  plea  for  the 
intolerance  of  g^nemmonts.  2lh2. 

Seneca,  on  the  worship  of  the  cods,  316. 

Sigebert,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Slaves,  their  large  numbers  among  the  an- 
cients, 91 ;  their  number*  at  Athens,  SparU, 


Rome,  and  in  the  eastern  countries,  91; 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  regmrding 
them,  91 ;  their  treatment,  91 ;  danger*  from 
their  numbers,  91 ;  their  rebellions,  92;  (bdr 
immediate  emancipation  impracticaUe,  93; 
the  Church  did  all  tnat  could  be  done  in  their 
favor,  94;  difficulties  she  had   to  contend 
with  in  their  emancipation,  94 :  conduct,  de- 
signs, and  tendencies  of  the  Church  fivora- 
ble  to  them,  94 ;  their  natural  inferiority  to 
freemen  proclaimed  by  the  heathen  philoso- 
phera,  95;  their  natural  equality  with  them 
inculcated  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church, 
97  ?  motives  for  their  obedience,  97 ;  their  ill- 
treatment,  98 ;  spirit  of  hatred  and  rerolti 
thereby  caused,  96;  St.  Paul's  instructioB* 
to  them,  98 ;  power  of  life  and  death  poesess- 
ed  over  tliem  by  their  masters,  and  cruelties 
exercised,  99:  scene  from  Tacitus,  99;  St. 
Paul  intercedes  for  one  of  them,  100;  iU- 
treatment  of  them  forbidden  by  Councils  of 
the  Church,  100;  she  substitutes  public  trial 
for  private  vengeance  in  their  regard,  101 ; 
the  clergy  forbidden  to  mutilate  them.  101 ; 
she  condemns  to  penance  tho^e  who  put  them 
to  death  of  their  own  authority,   lOl ;  she 
protects  those  newly  emancipated,  103;  those 
of  the  Church  not  allowed  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed, 109;  those  who  embrace  the  mon- 
astic state  are  freed  by  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  IW;  abu?e  tnercof,  109;  were  rais- 
ed to  the  priesthood,  but  not  until  they  had 
been  freecT,  110;  prevalence  of  the  abuse  of 
ordaining  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
mastere,  110;  the  Church  protects  their  mar- 
riages, and  forbids  them  to  be  dissolved  bj 
their  miisters,  113.— Sec  GtwnctVs. 

Slavery,  the  ofisprinc^  of  sin,  112. 

Society,  will  always  dc  either  relio^oun  or  su- 
perstitious, 67 ;  'motlem,  described,  72 ;  its 
progress,  82 ;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84  ;  present  state  of,  274 ;  admin- 
istration alone  not  adequate  to  its  wants: 
principle  of  charity  required,  276;  phyiiical 
means  of  restraimng  the  mass^^s  of,  278; 
moral  mean?  required,  2S0;  origin  of.  ac- 
cording to  St.  Thomas;  289;  not  the  wr»rk 
of  man,  291  ;  not  to  be  saved  by  strict  polit- 
ical doctrines,  without  religion  antl  moral- 
ity, 314;  why  modem  conservative  schools 
are  powerless  in  presen-ingit,  315 ;  struggle 
therein  between  the  three  elements,  monar- 
chy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  369. 

Solitaries,  the  early,  described,  231  ;  numbers 
of.  231  ;  influence  of.  in  spiritualising  ideas 
and  improving  morals,  232;  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  luxurious  and  ener\'ating 
climate,  234  ;  great  men  who  received  their 
inspirations  from  them,  234. 

Spain,  effects  which  the  partial  introduction  of 
Protestantism  would  nave  produced  there, 
74, 76, 77  ;  power  of  religious  ideas  there.  76; 
peculiar  manner  in  which  revolutionary 
ideas  have  come  into  operation  there,  77 ; 
has  not  yet  obtained  the  gt>vernment  which 
she  requires,  78;  effects  of  the  loss  of  her 
national  unity,  78 ;  her  intolerance  in  reli- 
gious matters  not  s<i  great  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, 218;  biil<r  language  used  there 
with  recrard  to  politics,  312;  industrial  pro- 
cresfl  therein.  354  ;  Catholicity  and  politics 
there,  377;  real  state  of  the  question,  377; 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  her  free  institutions, 
378;  ancient  and  modern  freedom,  378; 
Communtro9  of  Castile,  379;  policy  of  her 
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rulers,  380:  Ferdinand,  Ximenet,  Ch&rlet 

V.,andPhiUpU.  381. 
Stephen,  f  Abbot),  his  account  of  the  excesses 

committed  by  the  Manichees  in  France,  SfiS. 
Suarez,  on  the  origin  of  power,  294 ;  his  reply  to 

King*  James  I.  of  England,  294 ;  on  the  dis- 

putotf  between  subjects  and  their  rulers,  473. 
Subtlety,  spirit  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  its 

causes,  406. 

Tacitus,  scene  from,  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  99 ; 
on  the  ancient  Germans  witli  regard  to  wo- 
men, 162 ;  his  description  of  their  manners, 
why  embellished,  162. 

Tact,  value  of,  171. 

Tanch^me,  excesses  of,  260. 

Telugid,  Council  of,  ordains  the  truce  of  God, 
180. 

Tertullian,  apology  of,  ^2S6. 

Theodosious,  the  emperor,  excluded  from  the 
Church  b^  St.  Ambrose,  for  the  slaughter  at 
Thessalonica,  178. 

Theories,  rapid  succession  of,  in  modem  times, 
171. 

Theresa,  St.,  extracts  from  the  visions  of,  427. 

Thierry,  M.,  his  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquin,  extract  from,  on  the 
origin  of  society,  289 ;  on  tlie  Divine  law, 
290;  his  definition  of  law,  319;  his  doctrines 
with  regard  to  laws  and  rdyal  power,  319; 
on  obeoience  to  laws,  328 ;  utility  of  his  dic- 
tatorship in  the  schools  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  human  mind,  411 :  passages  from,  on 
the  duties  of  rulers  ana  subjects,  470;  his 
doctrines  on  the  forms  of  ^vernment,  480. 

Times,  superiority  of  the  primitive,  has  been 
exaggerated,  422. 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  103, 107,  108,  111. 

Toleration,  how  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, 190;  preiudices  a^inst  Catholicity 
with  regard  to,  190;  principle  of,  considered, 
191 ;  in  religious  men  is  the  produce  of  two 
principles,  charity  and  humility,  191 ;  illus- 
trations, shewing  how  they  are  afiected  by 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  this  point,  192 ; 
that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194;  consider- 
ed in  society  and  governments,  194 ;  its  ex- 
istence in  society  not  owing  to  the  philoso- 
phers, 196;  its  causes,  196;  principle  of  uni- 
versal, discussed,  196. 

Tours,  Council  of,  ordains  that  the  poor  shall  be 
supported  in  their  own  town  or  parish,  187. 

Trades-corporations,  origin  and  nlutary  ef- 
fects of,  477. 

Trades-union. — See  Pari*, 

Trajan,  the  emperor,  6000  gladiators  slain  at 
his  games,  174. 

Transubstantiation,  discussion  with  regard  to, 
in  consequence  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, 397. 


Trent,  Council  of,  gives  bishops  the  power  of 

visiting  hospitals,  449. 
Troja,  Councils  of,  promote  the  truce  of  God, 

180. 
Truce  of  God  described,  179;  established  by 

Church  Councils,  179 ;  supported  by  Popes, 

180. 
Truth,  described,  69. 
Tubuza,  Council  of,  establishes  the  truce  of 

God,  179. 

Unbelibvebs,  doctrines  of,  with  regard  to  er- 
rors of  the  mind,  200. 
Univeraities,  those  founded  by  Catholicity,  414. 

y  AisoN,  Council  of,  decree  of,  in  &vor  of  ibund- 
linsB  and  against  infanticide,  184. 

Valois,  Felix  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Captives,  269. 

Vaudois,  described,  262. 

Vcrneul,  Council  of,  106. 

Villunucva,  prejudice  and  egotism  of,  467. 

Vine-dressers,  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  182. 

Virginity,  respected  by  the  ancients,  Itc,  but 
not  b;^  Protestantism,  146;  how  important 
that  It  should  be  respected,  146;  not  inju- 
rious to  the  state,  147 ;  its  ^ects  on  the  fe- 
male character,  149. 

Visions,  (see  Order9)\  effects  of,  269;  those  of 
CathoUcs,  427. 

Vives,  Louis,  on  human  knowledffe,  424. 

Voltaire  described,  63;  extract  from,  on  the 
importance  of  the  morals  of  courts  to  socie- 
ty, 137. 

Vows,  vindication  of  religious,  228 ;  those  of 
chastity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  458. 

Widows,  their  vows  of  chastity  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  468. 

Witmar,  a  German  monk,  his  chronicles  much 
esteemed-  241 :  used  by  Leibnits,  241. 

Women,  desTaded  condition  of,  among  the 
ancients,  136,  441 ;  their  elevation  due  en- 
tirely to  Catholicity,  136, 166;  how  affected 
by  chivalry,  150 ;  toeir  elevation  falsely  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Germans,  161 ;  pro- 
tected by  Councils,  182. 

Worms,  Council  of,  excommunicates  those 
who  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  177. 

Zbballos,  p..  on  Christian  politics  and  Na- 

both's  vineyard,  467. 
Ziegler,  a  Lutheran,  an  ardent  defender  of 

the  immediate  communication  of  temporal 

power,  463. 
Zonarus,  on  charitable  establishments,  187. 
Zuinglius,  his  phantom,  426. 
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THE  END. 


